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PREFACE. 


WITHIN  times  still  quite  recent,  three  works  of 
distinguished  merit  have  appeared  upon  the  life 
and  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
name  Conybeare  and  Howson's,  Mr.  Lewin's,  and  Canon 
Farrar's  great  works.  Nor  would  it  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary— perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  be  scarcely  seemly — to 
bestow  on  these  leading  works  the  meed  of  praise  which 
is  due  to  them,  as  if  their  merits  were  in  any  way  open  to 
question.  It  may  be  fairly  expected  that  a  follower  in 
the  footsteps  of  these  celebrated  writers  should  be  able 
to  render  a  reason  for  adding  yet  another  volume  to  the 
already  ample  Pauline  literature,  and  he  trusts  that  a  fact 
well  known  and  acknowledged  in  the  history  of  literature 
will  be  received  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  offer  of 
the  following  work  to  the  attentive  Christian  reader.  No 
two  independent  works  upon  the  same  subject  are  ever 
found  to  cover  exactly  the  same  ground,  or  to  treat  the 
matter  in  just  the  same  spirit.  Scarcely  ever  will  they  ex- 
press the  same  views,  or  regard  their  subject  from  the 
same  standpoint,  or  under  one  inspiration.  Observation 
also  points  out  that  the  reading  public  are  always  glad  to 
possess  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  several  works  upon 
any  popalar  subject ;  and  that  the  appetite  for  reading  is 
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rather  whetted  than  satisfied  by  the  repetition,  provided 
it  be  not  attempted  too  often. 

The  present  volume  is  at  least  distinguished  from  its 
more  important  predecessors  by  this  obvious  difference — 
that  it  is  apparently  a  smaller  work.  And  yet,  when  it  is 
considered  how  large  a  space  is  taken  up  in  each  of  the 
three  works  just  mentioned  by  copious  foot-notes,  full 
appendices^  learned  excursuses,  and  references  (which  it 
will  be  seen  the  present  writer  believes  it  better  to  embody 
in  the  text),  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  text  will  bear,  at 
least  in  respect  of  quantity,  a  favourable  comparison  with 
its  forerunners. 

The  Author  has  felt  great  encouragement  in  his  en- 
trance upon  this  undertaking  in  the  gratifying  remembrance 
of  the  very  favourable  reception  accorded  last  year  to  his 
first  original  work,  "Jesus  Christ,  His  Life  and  His  Work;" 
a  happy  augury,  he  trusts,  for  at  least  a  similar  appreciation 
of  his  present  labours. 

Is  it  possible,  and  is  it  right,  that  a  Christian  man  should 
listen  with  perfect  calmness  and  equanimity  to  the  daring 
statements  so  often  blindly  hazarded  in  our  day  against 
the  leading  truths  of  Christianity  ?  Chiefiy  must  a  candid 
spirit  grieve  at  the  unlawful  weapons  of  controversy,  so 
often  handled  by  the  enemies  of  orthodox  faith,  with  the 
object  of  exaggerating  the  numbers  of  their  adherents. 
Justification  by  faith,  even  if  it  were  an  erroneous  doctrine, 
cannot  rightly,  cannot,  with  the  commonest  regard  to 
truth,  be  described,  as  is  too  often  done  now,  as  a  doctrine 
generally  exploded  and  obsolete,  seeing  that  it  is  impugned 
by  a  very  limited  class  only,  distinguished,  it  is  true,  by 
culture,  but  by  no  means  peculiarly  or  exclusively  so. 
One  reads,  almost  month  by  month,  in  the  leading  periodi- 
cals, attacks  upon  our  solemn  betlief  in  rcidemption  and 
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salvation  by  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  even  from  the 
pens  of  men  illustrious  in  the  English  Church.  To  urge 
that  our  belief  is  founded  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
which  we  regard  as  written  under  the  direct  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  only  elicits  the  reply,  worded  with 
more  or  less  blandness,  or  with  more  or  less  bluntness — 
**  Paul  was  mistaken ;  we  do  not  agree  with  Paul."  It  is 
neither  desirable,  nor,  in  the  Author's  case,  at  any  rate, 
would  it  be  possible,  to  remain  so  coldly  indifferent  to 
the  cause  of  sacred  truth,  as  to  hear  the  direct,  plain,  and 
unmistakable  teaching  of  St  Paul  dealt  with  in  this  un- 
ceremonious manner,  and  not  protest  against  it  with 
vehement  energy. 

A  flood  of  weak,  unhealthy  sentimentalism  is  passing 
over  the  land,  and  many  minds  are  affected  by  its 
enervating  influences.  Enticed  by  alluring  plausibilities, 
men  have  written  upon  the  Life  of  Christ  and  of  His 
Apostles  with  no  other  object  but  to  support  a  theory ; 
and  to  attempt  to  establish  a  new  Christianity,  with  a 
modified  or  a  newly-discovered  Christ,  adapted  to  the 
subtle  and  complicated  wants  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  the  simpler  Divine  Christ  satisfied  the  simple  aspirations 
of  the  immediate  followers  of  the  Apostles,  and  still  satis- 
fies humble  Christians  who  are  entirely  content  to  receive 
the  Bible  as  the  revealed  Word  and  gracious  Gift  of  God. 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
volume  may  take  exception  to  the  frequent  references 
they  will  find  to  the  writings  of  M.  Renan  on  St.  Paul  and 
the  Apostles.  I  scarcely  think  it  necessary  to  apologise 
for  so  often  calling  attention  to  opinions  which  have  of 
late  years  exercised  so  unwarrantable  and  so  pernicious 
an  influence  over  a  large  class  of  English  admirers.  In 
a  work  of  the  nature  and  with  the  design  of  the  present, 
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it  is  unavoidable  that  a  writer,  deeply  in  earnest  about  his 
own  convictions,  and  sincerely  and  anxiously  desirous  to 
advance  the  cause  of  pure  truth,  should  combat  the  views 
put  forward  by  M.  Renan  with  such  astonishing  pertinacity, 
such  unfaltering  confidence  in  himself,  such  a  rooted  con- 
tempt for  the  forceful  evidence  not  only  of  sacred  but  of 
all  secular  history.  Nothing  is  more  surprising,  nothing 
more  distressing  to  the  candid  seeker  after  truth,  than 
the  spectacle  of  a  proudly  self-confident  critic  advancing 
straight  on  to  entire  scepticism  while  trampling  in  his 
course  upon  every  cherished  Christian  belief,  and  frigidly 
indifferent  to  all  that  has  been  said  so  many  times  in 
unanswerable  demonstration  of  the  Christian  faith.  In 
fact,  though  it  was  not  distinctly  designed  by  the  Author 
at  the  outset  of  his  work,  it  gradually  became  with  him  a 
settled  purpose,  as  chapter  after  chapter  of  the  life  and 
work  of  the  great  Apostle  unfolded  itself  before  him,  as  far 
as  in  him  ky  to  expose  the  real  weakness  of  the  assaults 
of  the  enemy. 

But  why  M.  Renan  only,  and  not  the  German  critics 
also  of  the  Tubingen  School?  Because  the  brilliant 
Frenchman  is  a  representative  man,  and  has  got  a  hold 
upon  the  popular  mind  which  the  heavy  Germans  are 
never  likely  to  acquire.  His  delightful  style,  and  his  ac- 
curate and  picturesque  descriptions  of  scenery  and  of 
manners,  possess  an  undoubted  charm  only  too  likely  to 
become  an  easy  vehicle  for  the  subtle  poison  of  unbelief. 
The  Author  fervently  hopes  that  the  words  he  has  here 
and  there  spoken  on  this  subject  may  tend  only  to  good, 
and  never  to  evil.  If  he  occasionally  evinces  an  impatience 
and  a  surprise  going  somewhat  beyond  the  cultured  self- 
repression  so  studied  in  these  days,  he  can  but  plead,  as 
David  didy  that  while  he  was  musing  ''the  fire  burned, 
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and  at  the  last  he  spake  with  his  tongue."  He  is  sensible 
that  he  is  defending  the  cause  which  he  knows  and  feels 
to  be  the  cause  of  Divine  truth,  and  which  is  therefore 
paramount  in  importance  above  all  other  considerations. 

In  a  firm  and  patient  belief  that  Faith  is  far  from  being 
the  worn-out,  thin,  and  threadbare  garment  which  the  vain 
critics  of  modem  times  would  fain  have  us  to  believe ;  and 
with  the  calm  assurance  that,  as  with  Moses  in  his  twelfth 
decade,  her  eye  is  not  dim  nor  her  natural  force  abated ; 
and  that,  like  the  Israelites  at  the  end  of  their  wanderings, 
neither  are  her  clothes  waxen  old  upon  her,  nor  her  shoe 
waxed  old  upon  her  foot,  the  Author  once  more  throws  him- 
self freely  upon  the  thoughtful  consideration  as  well  as  the 
kind  indulgence  of  his  readers,  and  humbly  trusts  that  his 
work  may  be  blest  to  at  least  a  few. 

Still  would  he  desire  never  to  forget  the  wise  precept  of 
Cicero :  ^*  Sit  procul  a  nobis  ista  Groecorum  perversitas,  qui 
maledictis  insequuntur  eos  quibus  de  veritate  dissentiunt" 

Against  one  other  form  of  fatal  error  the  Author  has  felt 
irresistibly  constrained  to  lift  up  his  voice  wherever  in  his 
progress  through  any  stage  of  the  history  a  passing  re- 
mark seemed  warranted.  To  write  upon  St  Paul  and  his 
Epistles  without  thought  of,  or  reference  to,  the  strange 
corrupt  doctrines  which  have  arisen  with  lapse  of  time, — a 
portentous  growth,  out  of  elements  pure  in  themselves, 
and  only  infected  with  corruption  through  human  devices, — 
would,  to  the  present  writer  at  least,  be  impossible.  Two  of 
the  simplest  lines  of  Tennyson  tell  the  sad  history  with  a 
force  which  chapters  could  scarcely  render  more  impressive : 

''  The  Lord  was  God,  and  came  as  man  ; 
The  Pope  is  man,  and  comes  as  God." 

"  Harold:' 
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The  Author  is  sensible  of  the  responsibility  he  incurs  in 
attempting  to  show  the  true  relations  between  St.  Paul's 
acts  and  words  and  Roman  error.  He  trusts  that  he  has 
employed  none  but  fair  and  honourable  weapons,  handled, 
if  with  any  force  at  all,  by  that  supplied  by  the  powerful 
conviction  which  is  strongly  entrenched  in  reason  and  con- 
science. 

Yet  let  not  the  reader  by  any  means  conclude  from  these 
prefatory  remarks  that  the  work  which  follows  is  a  contro- 
versial work.  Controversy  is  not  its  object;  and  a  brief 
inspection  will  show  that  the  history  is  continuous,  and  is 
only  interrupted — naturally,  it  is  hoped,  and  not  inappro- 
priately— by  reflexions  called  up  by  passing  words  or 
events. 

This  work  was  intended  from  the  first  to  be  entitled 
**  The  Acts  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ; "  but  the  exigencies 
of  space  have  prevented  the  Author  from  fully  carrying  out 
his  intentions  with  respect  to  the  Epistles ;  and  after  treat- 
ing of  the  earlier  Epistles  with  unwilling  brevity,  he  has 
only  been  able  to  make  a  still  briefer  reference  to  the  later 
Epistles  written  during  St.  Paul's  captivity.  Perhaps,  if 
the  Lord  spare  him,  he  may  yet  write  a  smaller  volume  in 
a  popular  form  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  when  he  has,  if 
vouchsafed  the  opportunity,  carried  out  his  present  intention 
of  writing  upon  the  Lives  and  Epistles  of  St  Peter,  St.  John, 
and  St.  James,  which  he  trusts  will  shortly  occupy  his 
attention. 

The  works  chiefly  referred  to  in  this  volume,  after  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  books  already  mentioned,  and 
to  which  the  Author  is  most  indebted,  are  the  following : 
Bishop  Wordsworth's,  the  Speaker's  and  Canon  Cook's 
Commentaries ;  Howson's  "  Character,"  "  Companions,"  and 
*'  Metaphors,"  of  St.  Paul ;  the  "  Bible  Educator; "  Stier's 
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"  Words  of  the  Apostles ; "  Bengel's  "  Gnomon ;"  Pressens6 
and  Monod  on  St.  Paul ;  Stanley  "  On  the  Corinthians  *' 
and  "  On  the  Apostolic  Age  ; "  Lightfoot  "  On  Revision/' 
"  On  Galatians,"  and  "  On  Philippians  ;  "  Wordsworth's 
"Greece;"  Lord  Lyttelton  on  St.  Paul ;  Norris*  "Key  to  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ; "  Paley's  "  Horae  Paulinae  "  and  Birks' 
"Horae  Apostolicae  ; "  Blunt's  "Coincidences;"  Rawlinson's 
"  Damascus,"  Plumptre's  "  Asia  Minor ;"  Davies* "  Greece ;" 
Merivale's  "  Rome ;  "  Vaux's  "  Greek  Cities,"  the  five  last 
in  the  list  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K. ;  Colonel  Leake's  **  Morea ;  *' 
Wood's  "  Ephesus  ; "  Smith's  "  Voyage  an^  Shipwreck  of 
St  Paul ; "  Mrs.  Jameson  on  **  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art ; "  Miss  Green's  and  Eugene  Stock's  excellent  Lessons 
in  the  Magazine  of  the  Sunday  School  Institute  ;  Murray's 
"  Handbook  to  the  East,"  and  a  few  other  books,  which  are 
a  mere  matter  of  course,  such  as  Eusebius,  Strabo,  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary,  etc  There  are  many  other  books  to  which 
the  Author  would  gladly  have  resorted  ;  but  the  distance  at 
which,  in  his  remote  country  parish,  he  resides  from  libraries, 
and  the  expense  of  procuring  large  works,  are,  as  may 
readily  be  understood,  serious  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  a  country  clergyman  wishing  in  vain  to  write  more 
fully. 

The  Author  again,  as  in  his  former  work,  b^s  to  ex- 
press his  great  obligations  to  the  faithful  care  with  which 
the  Rev.  L.  R.  Ayre,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Ulverston,  the 
Rev.  S.  Chorlton,  of  Sheffield,  his  brother-in-law,  and  his 
son-in-law  at  Brighton,  have  kindly  assisted  him  in  revising 
his  proofs.  To  them,  no  doubt,  will  be  owing  much  of  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  Author  hopes  this  work  will  be 
credited.  He  also  has  to  thank  an  old  friend  and  pupil, 
Lieut.  MacLeod,  R.N.,  for  diligently  and  scientifically 
revising  the  difficult  chapter  on  St.   Paul's  voyage  and 
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shipwreck.  Nor  would  he  willingly  forget  the  young 
amanuenses  who  have  so  kindly  contributed  to  lighten  his 
labour  and  make  it  more  pleasant 

The  Vicarage,  Broughton-in-Furness, 

Aug,  sM,  1881. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE   PREPARATION  FOR    THE    GOSPEL. 

**  The  Church's  one  foundation 
Is  Jesus  Christ  her  Lord ; 
She  is  His  new  creation 

By  water  and  the  Word  : 
From  Heaven  He  came  and  sought  her 

To  be  His  holy  bride. 
With  His  own  blood  He  bought  her. 
And  for  her  life  He  died." 

S.  J.  Stone. 

THE  first  words  that  fall  from  the  writer  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  reveal  doctrinally  a  fact  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance,  one  of  which  it  will  be 
our  care  never  to  lose  sight  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
work.  He  intimates  at  once  that  his  former  treatise,  well 
understood  to  have  been  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke, 
tells  of  the  be£^nning  only  of  the  Lord's  acts  and  of  His 
teaching :  **  The  former  treatise  have  I  made,  O  Theophilus, 
of  all  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  to  teach  *'  (Acts  i.  i). 
Here  then  is  a  first  principle  on  which  we  take  our  stand  ; 
a  principle  which  shall  lead  us  to  see  and  hear  Jesus  Him- 
self in  all  the  recorded  acts  of  those  few  of  His  Apostles 
who  are  selected  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  give  future  genera- 
tions some  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  His  Church  was 
founded  upon  earth. 

Up  to  the  Ascension,  we  have,  then,  in  the  Gospels  a 
record  of  that  which  Jesus  began  to  do  and  to  teach.    The 
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Book  on  which  we  are  now  entering  declares  the  further 
acts  by  which  Jesus  showed  His  love  and  care  for  the 
people  whom  He  came  to  redeem.  We  must  never  over- 
look this  pervading,  ruling  principle  of  the  record  before 
us  ;  for  the  apostles  themselves  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
disclaiming  any  power  or  merit  of  their  own  in  these  acts. 
The  promise  of  the  Lord  ever  seems  to  have  dwelt  in  their 
minds,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world "  (Matt,  xxviii.  20).  When  they  met  to  appoint  a 
successor  to  Judas  Iscariot,  their  prayer  to  Jesus,  whom 
they  personally  addressed,  was :  "  Show  whether  of  these 
two  Thou  hast  chosen  '*  (Acts  i.  24).  The  writer  of  the 
Acts  says  :  "  The  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily  such  as 
should  be  saved  "  (ii.  47).  Peter  rebukes  with  surprise  the 
crowd  who  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  healed  the  cripple 
in  Solomon's  porch,  and  demanded,  "Why  look  ye  so 
earnestly  on  us,  as  though  by  our  own  power  or  holiness 
we  had  made  this  man  to  walk?"  (iii.  12).  The  apostles 
remembered  well  the  parting  words  of  the  Lord :  "  He  that 
believeth  on  Me,  the  works  that  I  do,  shall  he  do  also :  and 
greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do ;  because  I  go  unto 
My  Father"  (John  xiv.  12).  And  so  it  is  that  from  His 
place  in  Heaven,  high  exalted  above  every  created  thing.  He 
still  carries  on  that  vast  work  which  is  now  proceeding  at  an 
accelerated  pace,  and  ultimately  shall  be  fully  accomplished. 
After  His  ascension,  the  infant  Church  was  all  contained 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  upper  chamber  on  Mount 
Zion,  where  "the  number  of  names  together  were  about 
an  hundred  and  twenty  "  (Acts  i.  1 5.)  Peter  preached  on 
that  first  great  Whitsunday,  and  three  thousand  souls  were 
added,  not  of  Jews  only,  but  of  proselytes  out  of  every 
known  country ;  for  the  Lord  Himself  preached  through 
the  lips  of  His  apostle.  Philip  the  Deacon  advanced 
towards  Gaza,  and  baptized  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and, 
behold  !  the  first  dawn  of  the  fulfilling  prophecy  :  "  Ethiopia 
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shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God  "  (Psalm  Ixviii. 
31), — a  prophecy,  let  us  hope,  not  very  far  now  from  its 
completion.  He  passes  on  to  Azotus,  the  ancient  Ashdod 
of  the  Philistines ;  and  we  seem  to  hear  the  cry,  "  Philis- 
tia,  be  thou  glad  because  of  Me"  (Psalm  Ix.  8).  Thus 
the  gate  is  thrown  open  wide  for  the  entrance  of  the 
Gospel  into  the  whole  of  the  far-spreading  distant  lands 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  Paul  is  won  from  the  kingdom  of 
Satan  to  be  a  chosen  messenger  to  carry  by  Roman  roads 
and  Grecian  ships  the  precious  message  of  the  treasures 
of  mercy  to  a  world  that  had  long  been  unconsciously 
preparing  for  the  advent  of  a  pure  religion  from  Heaven. 

To  the  devout  student  of  history,  that  beautiful  science 
has  an  additional  charm,  because  he  reads  with  an  habitual 
reference  to  a  Divine,  over-ruling  Providence.  The  inter- 
vention of  God,  All-wise  and  Almighty,  supplies  the  only 
key  that  unlocks  the  intricate  and  mysterious  passages 
and  chambers  amongst  which  the  history  of  mankind 
lies  distributed  in  systematic  order.  To  every  great 
crisis  in  the  world's  history,  events  have  led  up,  under  a 
controlling  Power  which  directs  all  to  some  ultimate 
good,  however  dark  and  often  dreadful  the  period  of 
transition  may  appear  to  our  imperfect  apprehensions. 

The  advent  of  the  Gospel,  the  herald  of  peace  amongst 
men,  we  should  say  at  once,  would  find  a  fitting  time  and 
place  in  history ;  and  would  be  proclaimed  to  the  Gentiles 
by  a  man  remarkable  for  his  fitness  in  every  essential. 
We  might  easily  conceive  of  circumstances  and  actors 
quite  unfitted  for  this  grandest  climax  in  human  records. 
We  shall  find  on  examination  that  consummate  Wisdom 
over-ruled  all  things,  so  as  to  give  the  birth  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  most  fitting  introduction  to  the  world. 
But  we  must  for  this  purpose  trace  a  few  backward  steps 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  heathen  world. 

In  the   fourth  century  before   Christ,  about  the  time 
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when  Rome  was  recovering  with  stately  fortitude  from 
the  terrible  blows  dealt  at  her  in  her  own  strongholds  by 
the  barbarous  Gauls,  the  Greek  Empire  of  Alexander  the 
Great  was  rising  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  third 
great  empire  of  the  world.  From  the  little  kingdom  of 
Macedon  the  career  of  conquest  begun  by  Philip  was 
pushed  forward  by  his  greater  son,  with  an  unexampled 
intensity  of  vigour,  east  and  south,  though  never  north 
and  west,  until  it  extended  from  its  original  seat  in 
Macedonia  on  its  extreme  west,  to  the  Indus  and  the 
Hyphasis  *  and  our  modern  Kurrachee  on  the  east ;  on 
the  north  to  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  with  the  regions 
between  those  seas,  as  far  as  the  Oxus,  and  the  present 
Afghanistan,  Beloochistan,  and  Cashmere ;  while  in  the 
south,  all  within  a  line  drawn  from  Southern  Egypt  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  acknow- 
ledged the  powerful  sway  of  one  sceptre  alone.  That  is  to 
say,  that  the  Empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  comprised 
Macedonia,  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
Armenia  and  the  distant  regions  which  now  constitute 
our  North- Western  Provinces  of  India  ;  but  not  including 
the  Greek  republics.  The  shortness  of  his  reign  alone 
seems  to  have  prevented  Greece  and  Italy  from  falling 
into  the  power  of  this  greatest  of  conquerors. 

Thus,  then,  the  Holy  Land  occupied  nearly  the  centre 
of  this  vast  but  fleeting  empire,  over  which  the  culture  of 
^reek  civilization  and  intellect  spread  with  the  use  of  the 
Greek  language  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  to  which  the 
original  inhabitants  clung  with  a  tenacity  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  remarkable  fitness  of  the  Greek  arts 
and  language  to  the  finer  wants  of  their  conquered  subjects. 
And  there  arose  a  closer  assimilation  between  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished  than  has  shown  itself  in  India  between 
the  British  and  the  native  races,  insomuch  that  that  vast 

*  The  SuUej. 
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extent  of  country  became  deeply  and  permanently  leavened 
with  Greek  culture  and  civilization. 

The  empire  of  Alexander  did  not  survive  its  founder 
as  an  united  realm.  But  under  his  great  generals,  Ptolemy 
Soter  in  Egypt,  and  Seleucus  in  Upper  Asia,  the  founders 
of  the  dynasties  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleuddae,  the 
Hellenic  influence  remained  as  powerful  a  leaven  as  ever 
down  to  the  times  of  the  apostles. 

But  how  was  all  this  a  preparation  for  the  Gospel  ?  By 
the  spread  of  a  common  language  over  the  best  part  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  that  language  the  most  exquisitely 
adapted  to  become  the  channel  for  the  expression  of  the 
finer  thoughts  of  the  heart  and  the  discoveries  of  exact 
science.  No  human  language  ever  came  or  can  come  up 
to  the  unrivalled  aptness  of  the  Greek  to  express  the  finest 
shades  of  meaning,  and  construct,  by  means  of  its  nume- 
rous and  easy  flexures,  the  terse  and  pithy  phrases  which 
we  And  it  is  so  diflicult  to  render  with  equal  delicacy  into 
our  own  robust  but  less  elastic  English.  The  wonderful 
adaptability  of  the  Greek  to  define  times,  modes,  and  exact 
indications  of  persons  and  things,  makes  it  the  admiration 
and  the  despair  of  every  real  student  of  the  characteristics 
of  language.  It  soon  became  the  language  of  exact  thought, 
of  clear  expression.  No  other  tongue  was  ever  so  fit  to 
become  the  channel  of  a  Divine  revelation  to  the  whole 
world ;  whilst  the  fine  intellectual  culture  of  Greek  letters 
moulded  the  East  into  a  readiness  to  receive  a  new  and  a 
purer  worship,  even  if  only  on  scientific  and  literary  grounds. 

But  this  would  have  advantaged  the  Hellenes  alone,  or 
pure  Greeks ;  and  there  were  other  races  to  reach.  The 
Jews  themselves  had  for  centuries  been  found  everywhere 
in  the  East,  and  in  not  inconsiderable  numbers  in  the 
West  An  energetic  and  enterprising  as  well  as  a  most 
prolific  race,  their  vast  numbers  soon  took  them  across  the 
narrow  bounds  of  the   Land   of  Promise.     These  were 
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voluntary  migrations.  But  there  were  wholesale  deporta- 
tions carrying  them  into  the  land  of  the  stranger  against 
their  will.  First  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
by  the  Assyrian  Shalmaneser  in  the  seventh  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  then  of  Judah  in  the  fifth  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  were  the  occasions  of  the  removal  of  vast 
numbers  of  Jews  into  Assyria  and  Babylon,  where  for  the 
most  part  they  became  naturalized  and  dwelt,  retaining 
but  a  relaxing  hold  upon  their  religious  system,  yet  still 
hardly  amalgamating  with  their  captors.  It  was  but  an 
inconsiderable  portion  which  returned  with  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  The  rest,  the  vast  majority,  dwelt  still 
amongst  their  conquerors  in  the  land  of  their  exile,  in- 
duced partly  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  of  power,  and  of 
influence,  partly  by  the  poor  prospect  before  them  if  they 
should  return  to  their  old  homes  ;  for,  after  all,  in  spite  of 
a  great  deal  that  is  beautiful  and  touching  in  their  national 
poetry,  the  Jews  were  not,  and  are  not  yet,  a  patriotic 
people.  Gr^arious  they  may  well  be  called ;  but  this  may 
be  without  the  irresistible  clinging  love  which  so  attaches 
all  highland  nations  to  their  native  soil. 

The  prophecies  of  Joel  are  interwoven  with  history.  In 
chap.  iii.  6,  he  alludes  to  the  sale  of  Jewish  slaves  to  the 
Greeks :  "  The  children  of  Judah  and  the  children  of 
Jerusalem  have  ye  sold  unto  the  Grecians,  that  ye  might 
remove  them  far  from  their  border."  The  manumission  of 
the  greater  part  of  these  captives  would  contribute  to  the 
increase  of  the  Jewish  element  abroad.  They  would 
become  **  Grecians,"  'EXXiyvtcrrat ;  and  eight  centuries  after 
we  hear  of  them  again  as  "  Greeks,"  "JBXXiyvc?,  still,  re- 
visiting Jerusalem,  and  saying  to  Philip,  "Sir,  we  would 
see  Jesus  "  (John  xii.  20). 

Here,  therefore,  during  the  lapse  of  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  we  see  a  great  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  abroad,  while  the  fatherland  itself  remained  none  the 
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less  densely  peopled.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
wherever  they  were  found  their  commanding  qualities  as 
a  truly  imperial  people  bore  many  of  them  to  some  of  the 
very  highest  offices  in  the  state,  without  to  any  large 
extent  sacrificing  the  leading  principles  of  their  religion. 
Already,  while  Egypt  was  in  the  prime  of  her  strength,  the 
divinely  bestowed  wisdom  of  Joseph  steered  her  in  safety 
through  a  terrible  crisis.  Already,  while  Rome  was  still 
under  her  kings,  Daniel  was  minister  at  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  doubtless  many  other  Jews  had 
attained  eminence  in  the  Assyrian  empire.  While  Salamis 
and  Marathon  were  being  fought,  Nehemiah  was  cup- 
bearer to  Artaxerxes,  Esther  the  Jewish  maiden  was  queen 
to  Ahasuerus,  whose  sceptre  ruled  "  from  India  even  unto 
Ethiopia"  (Esther  i.  i),  and  "Mordecai  the  Jew  w.is  next 
unto  king  Ahasuerus,  and  great  among  the  Jews,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  multitude  of  his  brethren,  seeking  the  wealth 
of  his  people,  and  speaking  peace  to  all  his  seed  "  (Esther 
X.  3).  What  a  marvellous  picture  does  this  present  to  us 
of  the  natural  power  that  resided  in  the  Jewish  intellect ! 
And  may  it  not  well  be  recorded  with  just  pride  in  the 
long  annals  of  the  race,  that  as  Mordecai  ruled  next  to  the 
king  over  the  wide  extent  of  the  Persian  Empire  in  the 
days  of  Ahasuerus,  so  twenty-three  centuries  later  we 
behold  another  Jew,  graced  with  the  highest  British  order 
of  knighthood,  administering  the  far  greater  empire  of 
Queen  Victoria  in  a  grandly  imperial  spirit ;  and,  while  all 
the  world  wondered,  placing  under  the  British  protectorate 
the  lands  traversed  by  Paul  the  Apostle,  and  annexing  to 
the  British  Empire  that  famous  island  where  the  Hebrew 
Saul  assumed  the  Gentile  name  of  Paul  ?  Nor  has  this 
powerful  Minister  neglected  the  great  opportunities  afforded 
to  him  by  his  literary  fame  to  extol  the  high  and  noble 
qualities  of  his  nation. 

And  truly  never  has  there  been  a  people,  comparatively 
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few  in  number,  so  marvellously  distinguished  as  the  Jews 
by  intellectual,  scientific,  and  political  pre-eminence.  The 
highest  university  honours  in  England,  the  highest  attain- 
ments in  astronomy,  in  music,  in  painting,  have  been  won  by 
Jews.  From  the  earliest  time  they  have  been  the  treasurers 
of  kings  and  financial  arbiters  of  nations.  They  show  no 
trace  or  symptom  of  national  decay.  Powerful  in  intellect, 
dominant  in  all  social  and  political  qualities,  unrivalled  in 
the  art  of  acquiring  and  multiplying  wealth,  prolific  as  ever 
of  large  and  thriving  families,  preserving  their  numerical 
limits  with  a  marvellous  uniformity  from  age  to  age,  found 
in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  displaying  amongst 
nations  widely  sundered  by  distance  and  by  customs  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  an  infinitely  divided  and  yet  an 
unbroken  nationality,  occupying  every  station  and  position 
from  Monmouth  Street  and  Seven  Dials  to  Downing 
Street  and  Whitehall,  the  Jews  are  a  perpetually  standing 
miracle,  not  metaphorically  but  literally ;  for  what  but  a 
direct  interposition  of  a  controlling  Providence  could 
prevent  so  scattered  a  people  from  becoming  gradually 
absorbed  among  the  peoples  that  they  have  dwelt  and 
trafficked  with  for  twenty-five  centuries  ? 

A  distinguished  divine  was  once  asked  by  his  Sovereign 
to  furnish  him  in  as  succinct  and  concise  a  form  as  possible 
the  chief  evidences  of  an  overruling  Providence.  The 
reply  was  a  curt  one:  "The  Jews,  your  Majesty." 

Most  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  the  diffusion  of  the 
Greeks  was  almost  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  Jews, 
though  from  a  very  different  cause.  From  Alexandria  and 
Antioch,  from  Thessalonica  and  the  confines  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire  westward  to  Imperial  Rome,  the  bright  and 
sparkling  Greek  was  found  side  by  side  with  the  grave 
and  mysterious  Hebrew.  What  more  solid  ground  could 
have  been  chosen  in  which  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
fair  edifice  of  the  gospel  of  peace  than  this  provident  con- 
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junction  of  a  pure  intellect  with  a  perfect  language  ?  And 
everywhere  the  pure  and  conscientious  morality  of  the 
Jewish  religion  made  Greek  and  Roman  to  pause  and 
wonder  as  he  contrasted  with  it  the  foulness  and  deformity 
of  that  system  which  could  scarcely  be  disguised  by  all 
the  meretricious  trappings  of  allegory  and  the  fine  arts. 
For  die  Jews  akme,  of  all  people  upon  eardi,  seemed  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  and  guidance  of  a  conscience. 

Such  men  as  Cornelius  the  centurion,  and  Sergius  Paulus, 
proconsul  at  Paphos,  were  among  those  won  by  the  purer 
morality  and  the  higher  religious  teaching  of  the  Jews. 

Only  among  the  Jews,  too,  were  women  held  to  be  equal 
with  men  in  social  consideration.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in 
many  places  visited  by  St  Paul,  he  found  large  assemblies 
of  women  gathered  in  from  among  the  Gentiles — "  devout 
and  honourable  women"  in  the  Pisidian  Antioch  (Acts 
xiii.  50);  "devout  Greeks  a  great  multitude,  and  of  the 
chief  women  not  a  few  "  at  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  4). 

In  the  mingling  of  Greeks  and  Jews  in  the  countries 
bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean,  we  must  observe  the 
distinction  consistently  kept  up  by  the  sacred  writers 
between  the  races  of  Greeks  and  Grecians.  The  Greek 
was  the  " JBXXi/v,  or  pure  Greek :  the  *E\\rivurrri<;,  or  Grecian, 
was  a  Greek-Jew,  a  Jew  naturalized  in  any  one  of  the  many 
Greek-speaking  countries,  and  a  Greek  in  all  except  his 
religion. 

This,  so  to  speak,  mechanical  rather  than  chemical 
amalgamation  of  Greeks  and  Jews  would  have  become  the 
cause  of  a  wide  dissemination  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures among  the  heathen.  But  the  scattered  children  of 
Israel,  having  long  disused  the  Hebrew  tongue,  fell  into 
imminent  danger  of  losing  all  but  a  merely  traditional 
knowledge  of  their  religion,  as  only  their  priests,  and  not 
they  always,  could  understand  their  Scripture  in  the  original. 
Many  of  the  Jews  must  have  been  in  just  the  same  position 
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with  reference  to  their  own  religion  as  the  Abyssinians  and 
the  Georgians,  with  other  sub-Caucasian  tribes,  are  at  this 
day  with  regard  to  Christianity ;  that  is,  professing  it  in  a 
distorted  caricature,  retaining  scarcely  a  trace  of  its  Divine 
original  What  else  could  be  expected  ?  The  temple,  the 
very  eye  and  centre  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  was  too 
far  away  to  be  visited  except  at  rare  intervals.  Copies  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  as  scarce  as  they  were  before 
Hilkiah  the  priest  made  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of  the 
Law  in  the  temple  in  the  days  of  Josiah.  It  was,  there- 
fore, an  unspeakable  blessing  when,  by  whatever  means 
the  undertaking  originated  at  Alexandria,  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  in  280  B.C.,  a  most  useful  translation  was 
made  of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  writings  into  the 
Greek  language.  A  good  book  published  in  England  and 
America  makes  the  round  of  the  world.  A  Greek  book 
found,  for  the  extent  of  the  known  world,  an  equally  wide 
circle  of  readers ;  and  the  venerable  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in 
their  new  Greek  dress,  called  from  the  reported  number  of 
the  translators  the  Septuagint,  were  rapidly  diffused  far  and 
wide,  and  became  not  only  much  more  extensively  used 
than  the  Hebrew  original,  which,  of  course,  was  confined  to 
the  learned,  but  of  equal  authority  with  them  ;  for  our  Lord 
and  His  Apostles  constantly  used  direct  quotations  verba- 
tim from  the  Septuagint ;  their  references  to  the  original 
Hebrew  are  comparatively  scarce. 

The  overruling  Providence  of  God  was  chiefly  manifested 
in  fixing  the  time  for  the  rise  of  the  Christian  dispensation 
at  the  period  when  the  vast  Roman  Empire  had,  with 
its  heavy  blows,  weldqd  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  a 
political  unity.  The  subjugation  of  the  world  was  com- 
plete and  total.  To  be  a  citizen  of  Rome  meant  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  It  was  far  from  being  a  unity  in 
harmony  and  loyal  obedience,  for  nothing  could  be  more 
harsh  and  more  afllicting  than  the  tyranny  by  which  that 
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semblance  of  political  unity  was  forced  upon  an  unwilling 
and  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  nations.  Still  it  was  an 
unity  of  order;  and  every  encouragement  was  held  out  to 
those  who  would  consent  to  place  their  necks  quietly  under 
the  iron  heel  of  the  imperial  despotism  that  held  its  sway 
from  the  columns  of  Hercules  to  the  towering  Himalayas. 
Yet  under  this  despotic  rule,  no  national  religion  was  forced 
upon  any  people.  Whatever  worship  the  Romans  found 
them  practising,  or  if  they  owned  no  religion  at  all,  they 
were  free  to  remain  as  they  were.  Judaism  was  treated 
with  lofty  contempt,  because  it  made  what  seemed  to  the 
unbridled  wills  of  Pagans  such  extraordinary  demands  of 
purity  and  integrity,  and  because  its  priests  preserved  so 
exclusive  a  bearing  towards  the  professors  of  other  creeds ; 
and  Christianity  was  left  alone,  until  it  began  to  threaten 
to  overthrow  the  idols,  and  then  every  endeavour  was 
made  to  extinguish  it  in  blood,  but  in  vain  ;  for  it  was 
strong  enough  in  the  deep  convictions  of  converts  to 
maintain  itself  in  ever-advancing  life  in  spite  of  the  great 
persecutions. 

Thus  the  dispersions  of  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  and 
the  dissemination  of  a  perfect  language,  became  two  of  the 
principal  nieans  of  preparing  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel. 
But  easy  means  of  transit  from  one  place  to  another  would 
be  an  essential  condition  to  a  rapid  spread  of  the  doctrines 
of  salvation.  Accordingly,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
whole  consistent  plan  of  Divine  interposition,  the  advent 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  subsequent  mission  of  His  apostles, 
took  place  when  sea  and  land  had  come  to  be  traversed 
with  a  safety,  ease,  and  rapidity  hitherto  unknown.  The 
great  maritime  power  of  the  Greeks  had  surrounded  the 
Mediterranean  with  a  succession  of  docks,  harbours,  and 
seaports,  magnificent  in  structure,  and  imposing  in  their 
dimensions  ;  it  had  studded  the  inland  sea  with  a  shipping 
of  large  tonnage,  efficiently  manned  and  skilfully  managed. 
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That  great  engineering  people  the  Romans  followed  up 
their  conquests  by  opening  up  all  the  avenues  of  commerce 
between  the  rest  of  the  Empire  and  Rome  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  by  means  of  a  system  of  magnificent  roads, 
which  have  only  been  rivalled  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  by  the  splendid  high  roads  of  Thomas  Telford,  and 
far  surpassed  at  length  by  the  wonder  of  the  age,  the  iron 
road  and  the  long  flying  train,  that  finds  no  task  above  its 
strength,  and  never  tires.  Therefore  we  find  St.  Paul  (and, 
of  course,  all  the  Apostles  do  the  same)  travelling  without 
difficulty  by  such  Roman  roads  as  the  Via  Egnatia,  between 
Philippi  and  Beraea,  and  the  Via  Appia,  from  PuteoH  to 
Rome ;  and  sailing  in  a  Greek  ship  of  Adramyttium,  and 
then  successively  in  two  other  ships  of  Alexandria,  the 
latter  of  which  owned  the  Greek  sign  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Since  so  great  facilities  for  travelling  came  contem- 
poraneously with  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  may 
we  not  hope  that  the  extraordinary  development  of  the 
means  of  communication,  by  railway  and  the  telegraph, 
with  other  wonders  still  in  their  dawn,  and  which  so 
remarkably  characterise  the  present  age,  will  prove  instru- 
mental to  the  far  more  rapid  and  wider  diffusion  of  that 
Gospel  in  our  own  day  ?  The  circumstances  are  singularly 
alike.  The  English  language  is  spoken  far  more  widely 
than  ever  was  the  Greek.  Our  telegraphs  girdle  the  globe, 
our  railroads  and  our  vast  steam  fleets  carry  us  with  an 
ease  and  a  swiftness  never  dreamt  of  by  our  immediate 
progenitors  in  their  wildest  visions.  This  is  a  parallelism  of 
times  and  circumstances  which  we  cannot  overlook  without 
a  culpable  indiflference. 

But,  alas  1  whilst  these  lines  are  being  written,  these  very 
fleets  are  freighted  with  armed  men,  with  artillery,  horses, 
shot,  shell,  and  many  admirable  inventions  for  destroying 
life,  to  sweep  from  the  earth  our  dark-skinned  brethren  in 
South  Africa ;  while  another  and  a  much  greater  army  is 
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employed  in  adding  to  our  vast  Indian  empire  the  farthest 
regions  reached  by  Alexander.    Of  all  the  millions  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro  by  land  and  sea,  how  many  are  employed  in 
conveying  the  message  of  glad  tidings  of  peace  ?    We  are 
far  from  being  fully  alive  yet  to  our  duty.     The  conflicting 
claims  of  war  and  commerce  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Gospel 
on  the  other,  are  peremptorily  settled  by  the  enormous 
preponderance  of  the  former.     We  ourselves  are  doing 
very  little  towards  Christianizing  the  heathen.     But  when 
our  missionaries  do  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  their 
work,  are  we  not  painfully  reminded  that  our  triumphs 
over  matter,  our  wonderful  control  over  the  physical  part 
of  nature,  shame  us  for  poor  human  nature  as  we  view 
the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  influencing  or  mastering  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  ?     A  locomotive  of  sixty  tons' 
weight  is  far  more  tractable  and  obedient  than  a  child  of 
ten  years  old ;  and  men  and  women  long,  ay,  perpetually 
oppose  a  stolid  resistance  to  the  holiest  of  influences,  the 
most  persuasive   force   of  argument  or  example.     This 
is  why  the  Gospel  makes  such  languid  progress   among 
both  baptized  Christians   and   unbaptized  heathens.     We 
want  the  mighty  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  stir  up 
the  sluggish,  resisting  legions  of  reluctant  human  wills  and 
passions.     We  want  a  second  St.  Paul.     No  such  apostle 
has  ever  again  trodden  this  sin-polluted  earth   since   he 
received  his  crown  of  martyrdom.     The  days  of  full  and 
undoubted  inspiration  are  gone ;  let  us  not  add,  to  return 
no  more.     What  we  mean,  then,  is,  a  St.  Paul  in  all  natural 
qualifications  and  human  attainments.     For  the  last  feature 
of  these  great  preparations  for  the  successful  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  was  the  providing  of  the  man  the  best  fitted  to 
proclaim  it  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile ;  and  such  a  man  was 

St.  Paul. 

It  was  not  enough  that  the  world  should  lie  under  one 
powerful  rule ;  that  the  mighty  arm  of  Rotne  should  press 
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down  the  world  in  its  iron  grasp,  bringing  its  most  distant 
territories  within  easy  reach  by  land ;  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage should  have  become  the  chief  and  a  perfect  oi^an 
of  communication  among  the  learned  and  the  partly 
learned ;  that  these  Greeks  had  leavened  both  East  and 
West  with  the  love  of  literature,  and  that  the  vast  spread 
of  the  Jewish  people  among  all  the  nations  around  the  great 
inland  sea  should  have  prepared  the  heathen  world  for  the 
reception  of  d  purer,  higher,  nobler  religion.  There  was 
wanted  yet  a  persuader  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Christ, 
who,  unaided  or  unhindered  by  the  sword  of  steel,  should 
go  forth  armed  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  alone  to  over- 
come the  world  by  a  peaceful  victory,  stained  with  no  blood 
but  that  of  its  disciples  and  preachers.  What  we  should 
conclude  a  priori  that  the  necessary  qualifications  of  such 
a  preacher  ought  to  be,  such  in  all  respects  shall  we  find 
a  posteriori  that  St.  Paul  was. 

First,  none  but  a  Jew  would  have  any  chance  of  a  hear- 
ing from  so  narrow-minded  and  prejudiced  a  people  as  the 
Jews  were.  The  haughty  and  bigoted  Pharisees  were 
accustomed  to  say  of  the  uninstructed  even  of  their  own 
nation,  "This  people  who  knoweth  not  the  law  are  cursed" 
Qohn  vii.  49).  Not  the  most  learned  and  accomplished 
Gentile  would  have  been  listened  to  for  one  moment  by 
the  high  Jew ;  and  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether 
even  the  common  people  would  have  heard  gladly  instruc- 
tion from  a  Greek,  and  much  less  from  a  Roman.  The 
first  great  preacher  of  Christianity  must  be  a  Jew,  because 
he  will  first  necessarily  address  himself  to  the  Jews,  among 
whom  he  would  find  his  best  and  ablest  converts.  "  To  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile,*'  was  the  rule  enjoined  by 
common  prudence,  as  it  was  also  commanded  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

But,  moreover,  he  must  be  not  only  a  Jew,  for  the  empire 
swarmed  with   Hellenists,  who  were  Jews   by  race  and 
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lineage,  but  despised  by  pure  Jews  as  contaminated  by 
their  prolonged  contact  with  Paganism.  He  must  be  an 
undoubted  Jew,  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  of  the  strictest 
sect,  a  Pharisee,  or  he  will  fail  in  extorting  the  unwilling 
respect  of  the  Pharisees  themselves.  He  must  be  a  man 
who  could  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  Hebrew,  and  was  not 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  Septuagint  through  ignorance  of 
the  original  Since  the  Pharisees  had  been  the  most  per- 
sistent and  obstinate  in  rejecting  Christ,  the  appearance  of 
a  Pharisee  at  last  to  preach  Christ  would  indeed  at  least 
rouse  the  attention  of  his  former  colleagues  if  he  failed  to 
win  their  acquiescence. 

And  we  do  find  that  the  greatest  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
the  chosen  instrument,  was  a  Jew,  a  Hebrew  of  the  He- 
brews, a  Pharisee,  and  a  man  distinguished  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  and  his  eariy  zeal  for  its  maintenance. 

And  he  must  be  versed  in  the  Greek  language  and 
literature,  as  well  as  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Hebrews, 
or  the  fastidious  Greeks  would  give  him  but  a  careless 
hearing,  and  perhaps  dismiss  him  with  a  menacing  warning 
not  to  trouble  them  again.  And  we  do  find  that  this 
noted  Pharisee  could  address  a  Greek  audience  as  none  of 
their  own  greatest  orators  and  philosophers  had  ever  done 
before. 

Next,  he  to  whom  the  Lord  had  said,  "  Depart,  for  I  will 
send  thee  far  hence  to  the  Gentiles"  (Acts  xxii.  21),  must 
absolutely,  to  fulfil  his  mission  with  any  hope  of  tolerance 
from  the  Roman  Government,  possess  the  unusual  qualifica- 
tion of  being  a  Roman  as  well  as  a  Jew.  To  a  Roman 
citizen  every  road  was  safe ;  every  city  would  receive  him 
with  the  respect  due  to  a  privileged  individual.  The  privi- 
lege of  being  able  to  plead  the  famous  "  Civis  Romanus 
sum,"  delivered  Paul  more  than  once  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  have  willingly  seen  him  dead.  "  Tell  me, 
art  thou  a  Roman  ?    And  he  answered,  Yes.    And  the  chief 
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captain  answered,  With  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  freedom. 
And  Paul  said,  But  I  was  free  born  "  (Acts  xxii.  27,  28) ; 
and  at  these  magic  words  "  straightway  they  departed  who 
should  have  tortured  {marg)  him." 

Thus,  as  a  Jew,  as  a  Greek  scholar,  and  as  a  Roman  citizen, 
we  find  with  historical  certainty  that  St.  Paul  united  in 
himself  all  the  first  requisites  we  should  expect  to  find 
in  the  man  who  should  be  the  chosen  instrument  to  convey 
the  knowledge  of  so  new  and  unwonted  a  message  to  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  as  peace  and  reconciliation  to  man- 
kind by  a  crucified  Saviour.  She  whom  the  Greeks 
ignorantly  worshipped  as  a  goddess,  netOio,  or  Persuasion,* 
now  comes  in  the  flesh,  sent  of  God  in  the  form  of  a 
preacher  of  salvation  through  grace.  Never  should  true 
religion  be  enforced  at  the  sword's  point.  Persuasion 
alone  should  have  the  rule  and  pre-eminence ;  and  Paul  the 
great  Persuader  should  set  an  example  to  the  ages  to  come 
of  the  spirit  in  which  and  the  qualities  by  which  the  Gospel 
should  be  recommended  to  the  hearts  of  all  men. 

•  Herod.  VIII.,  in. 


CHAPTER  II. 
EARLY  LIFE   OF  ST.  PAUL. 

*^  Regeneration  is  all  in  all ; 

Washing  or  sprinkling  but  the  sign, 
The  seal,  and  instrument  thereof ;  I  call 

The  one  as  well 's  the  other  mine, 
And  my  posterity's,  as  federal" 

Christopher  Harvey. 

Alwut  A.D.  y>— Roman  Emperor^  Tiberius^  a.d.  14 — Proconsul  of 
Judea^  Pontius  Pilate^  A.D.  26 — High  Priest^  CaiaphaSy  A.D.  25 — 
Herod  Antipas^  ^^^^g^  Deposed  A.D.  39. 

THE  hand  which  last  year,  1878,  was  feebly,  though 
with  deep  intensity  of  purpose,  tracing  the  Divine 
acts  and  words  of  Jesus,  turns  now  to  the  records  of  Jesus's 
greatest  Apostle.  As  the  work  has  changed,  so  has  the 
feeling  that  prompted  the  work.  Were  it  not  for  the 
certainty  that  we  are  now  entering  upon  the  narrative  of 
what  Jesus  Himself  was  doing  in  His  infant  Church,  per- 
sonally, though  invisibly,  working  by  the  hand  and  speaking 
through  the  lips  of  His  Apostles,  we  might  just  breathe  a 
complaint  that  we  are  descending  from  a  heavenly  to  an 
earthly  theme.  But  it  is  Christ  still ;  Christ  is  all  and  in  all. 
Is  there  any  figure  that  fills  a  larger  space  in  the  canvas 
of  history  than  that  of  Paul  the  Apostle }  Conquerors 
and  legislators,  philosophers  and  preachers,  have  had  their 
day,  and  made  their  mark ;  but  were  their  names,  were  the 
memory  of  all  they  have  spoken  and  done  utterly  obliterated, 
the  world  would  still  move  on  as  usual.     Take  away  Paul 
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and  his  writings  from  the  world,  and  you  might  as  safely 
deprive  a  ship  of  compass  and  chronometers.  The  history 
of  his  mission  supplies  the  model  of  missionary  work  for 
all  times  ;  and  to  his  letters  alone  can  we  go  for  a  complete 
statement  of  the  doctrines  of  salvation.  No  moral  system 
ever  came  near  St.  Paul's  for  exquisite  perfection  and  adap- 
tability to  all  times  and  circumstances. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  this  is  claiming  too 
much  for  St.  Paul,  and  that  we  might  still  possess  Christi- 
anity if  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  were  eliminated  from  the  Holy  Writings.  True ; 
but  what  Christianity.?  There  is  nourishment  enough  in 
mere  bread  and  water  for  men  to  exist  upon.  But  God 
desires  us  to  enjoy  a  robust  and  energetic  life,  and  there- 
fore He  invigorates  our  frame  with  the  strong  support  of 
animal  food,  and  the  delight  of  cool,  sweet  fruits,  hanging 
from  the  boughs  in  delicious  profusion,  the  grateful  reward 
of  the  labour  of  our  hands ;  while  besides  the  cool  and 
crystal  stream.  He  gives  us  wine  and  milk,  and  the  delight- 
ful infusion  of  the  Chinese  leaf  and  the  Arabian  berry. 
Yes,  there  are  the  seeds  of  eternal  life  in  the  books  of  the 
First  and  the  Second  Covenant ;  but  where  but  in  St  Paul 
shall  we  find  the  full  exhibition  of  justification  by  faith,  of 
the  true  relation  between  faith  and  works,  and  the  Old 
Covenant  and  the  New  of  the  beautiful  attributes  of  Chris- 
tian love  ? 

I  have  mentioned  the  vast  influence  exercised  over  the 
world  by  St.  Paul's  character  and  writings.  Is  any  author 
that  ever  wrote  read  as  St.  Paul  is,  daily,  one  might  say 
hourly,  in  whatsoever  climate  human  beings  have  attained 
to  any  knowledge  of  literature,  from  the  equator  to  the 
arctic  circle ;  not  by  the  learned  alone,  but  by  the  poor  and 
unlearned ;  not  in  great  assemblies  alone,  but  by  the  solitary 
in  the  closet,  in  the  desert,  or  in  the  many  isles  of  the 
Pacific  ? 
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Review  the  social  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  and  compare  it  for 
one  moment  with  that  of  the  British  Empire,  in  the  closing 
period  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  see  what  Christianity 
has  done  for  mankind  :  I  dare  not  speak  of  what  Christi- 
anity has  not  done,  for  well  I  know  that  its  work  is  still 
a-doing,  and  that  a  brighter  day  has  yet  to  dawn  than  has 
hitherto  dimly  lighted  up  the  moral  darkness  of  the  world. 
But  only  see  what  the  Gospel  has  done  for  the  human  race 
since  the   Caesars  ruled  in  the  palmiest  days  of  Rome. 
Half  the  world  was  in  a  state  of  bondage,  men,  women,  and 
children  being  bought  and  sold  like  cattle,  the  polished 
and  the  high-born,   impartially  with  peasants  and  mere 
savages ;  sin  worshipped  under  the  form  of  gods,  whose 
worshippers  were  not  ashamed  to  publish  the  grossness  of 
their  profligacy ;  gladiators  slaying  one  another  to  while 
away  an  idle  hour  for  the  amusement  of  their  cruel  con- 
querors and  their  shameless   mistresses  with  the  sight  of 
blood  shed  in  wantonness ;  women  debased,  and  debauchery 
scarcely  held  to  be  disgraceful ;  wars  cruel  beyond  descrip- 
tion,  and  vanquished  kings  and  generals  dragged  in  chains 
after  their  victor's  chariot  wheels.     This  was  the  normal, 
and  what  was  accepted  as  the  proper  and  inevitable,  state 
of  things  in  that   pagan   empire  during  the  years  from 
A.D.  30  to  A.D.  66;   during  which  six-and-thirty  years  a 
sowing  of  seed  was  going  on,  a  moving  and  irresistible  spirit 
of  persuasion  was  going  abroad,  shedding  no  blood,  using 
no  violence,  but  leavening  the  whole  world,  and  transform- 
ing darkness  into  light     And  from  that  day  to  this  the  good 
work  has  never  stood  still.     Sometimes,  in  our  hours  of 
depression,  it  may  seem  to  us  as  if  everything  was  yet  left 
to  do ;  but  it  is  not  so — the  seeds  of  life  have  been  sown 
abroad ;  here  the  harvest  is  flourishing,  there  the  germs 
lie  dormant,  nowhere  has  it  entirely  perished ;  and  who, 
under  the  Spirit  of  God,  has  been  the  sower  but  St.  Paul  ? 
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Let  us  visit  the  birthplace  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles.  In  the  sharp,  re-entrant  angle  of  the  Levant, 
there  runs  into  the  Syrian  land  a  prolonged  gulf,  now 
called  the  Bay  of  Scanderoon,  anciently  known  as  the  Gulf 
of  Issus,  the  unhealthy,  malarious  entrance  from  the  sea 
to  the  commercial  city  of  Aleppo,  of  which  Alexandretta 
is  the  modern  port  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  Seleuda. 
Not  far  west  is  another  bay,  equally  ill-famed  for  fevers 
and  agues,  into  which  once,  when  Asia  Minor  owned  a 
strong  Roman  government,  ran  the  clear,  cold  Cydnus^ 
to  the  sea,  by  a  broad  estuary,  up  which  fleets  might 
sail ;  as  when  Cleopatra  was  rowed  in  a  luxurious  galley, 
as  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  to  fascinate  the  heart 
of  her  infatuated  admirer  Mark  Antony.  Turkish  igno- 
rance and  misrule  have  everywhere  closed  harbours  and 
blocked  navigable  rivers  ;  and  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus  is 
now  nothing  but  flat,  pestilential  salt  marshes,  through 
which  the  river  slowly  creeps  scarcely  visible  among  the 
rank  and  tangled  vegetation.  Twelve  miles  from  the 
sea,  we  reach  the  ancient  city  of  Tarsus,  founded  by  the 
Assyrian  Sardanapalus  about  900  B.C,  and  commemorated 
by  Xenophon,  who  describes  it  as  a  large  and  opulent  city, 
ruled  by  Syennesis.t  The  Turkish  province  in  which  we 
are  now  standing  is  Caramania  ;  and  though  the  transac- 
tion is  as  yet  too  recent  to  have  produced  any  perceptible 
effect  in  the  way  of  expected  improvement,  here  we  are 
moving  in  the  British  Protectorate  of  Asia  Minor,  respect- 
ing which  let  us  indulge  a  good  hope  that  the  land 
consecrated  by  the  footsteps  of  St.  Paul  will  at  no  distant 
date  reap  the  benefits  of  prosperity  and  peace. 

But  under  the  Greek  first,  then  under  the  Roman  rule, 

♦To  the  remarkable  coldness  of  the  Cydnus  are  attributed  the 
death  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  a  dangerous  illness  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  both  incautiously  bathed  in  its  treacherous  waters. 

t  Anab.  i.  2. 
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this  province  was  called  Cilicia,  and  was  divided  into  two 
parts, — ^the  western  called  Trachea,  or  the  rugged  ;  the 
eastern,  more  favoured  by  the  kind  gifts  of  nature,  was 
known  as  Cllicia  Campestris,  or  the  rural, — in  the  midst  of 
which  lay  Tarsus.  Standing  before  that  city,  with  our 
backs  to  the  sea,  and  looking  northward,  our  horizon  is' 
abruptly  bounded  by  the  jagged,  snow-capped  peaks  of 
Mount  Taurus,  from  amongst  which  flows  in  full  stream 
the  Cydnus,  cold  and  transparent  with  the  melted  snow. 
But  the  glory  of  Tarsus  has  long  departed.  The  Turks 
have  taken  away  all  but  its  name.  Under  the  Caesars,  it 
spread  its  wide  wings^  from  which  it  is  believed  it  took 
its  name  of  Tarsi,  over  both  banks  of  the  Cydnus.* 
But  now  it  occupies  only  one  bank  of  the  river.  Its  ap- 
pearance is  mean  and  poor ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  and 
hitherto  no  monuments  or  interesting  inscriptions  have 
rewarded  the  pains  of  antiquarian  research.  Coins,  how- 
ever, are  generally  to  be  met  with  where  all  other  records 
are  wanting,  and  these  small  but  permanent  memorials  of 
Tarsus,  some  bearing  the  effigy  of  the  lean  visage  of 
Cicero,  once  Its  proconsul,  others  of  Adrian  and  of  Mark 
Antony,  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  proud  distinction 
that  Tarsus  was  a  free  city  and  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia. 

In  the  mountainous  regioa  pastured  vast  flocks  of  goats, 
the  skins  of  which  gave  employment  to  large  numbers  of 
tanners,,  while  their  hair  formed,  the  material  for  the  coarse 
cloth,  called  dliciuftt,  of  which  the  tents  were  made,  that  gave 
employment  to  the  many  tent-makers  of  Tarsus,  of  whom 
we  know  St  Paul  was  one.. 

An  evil  practice  had  long  given  Cilicia.  a.  bad  notoriety. 
Her  ports,  especially  that  of  Soli,  were  nests  of  audacious 
pirates,  whose  sails  swept  the  Mediterranean,  and  made  a 

*  Does  Juvenal,  iii.  118,  refer  to  this  city  in  the  lines — 

liUpa  nutritus  in  ilia, 
Ad  quam  Gorgpnei  d^lapsa  est  pinna*  cabaJli  I 
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voyage  without  a  strong  convoy  a  matter  of  extreme  danger. 
The  rout  and  destruction  of  these  depredators  was  nothing  ^ 
less  than  a  great  war,  by  whose  successful  issue  Pompey 
earned  a  title  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  empire ;  for 
piracy  never  reappeared  until  the  Barbary  pirates  again 
began  to  infest  the  seas.  The  principal  den  of  the  Cilician 
pirates  was  Soli,  which  was  destroyed  and  rebuilt  with 
some  splendour  with  the  name  of  Pompeiopolis* 

Tarsus  never  shared  in  the  disgrace  of  producing  pirates. 
She  possessed  instead  an  enduring  and  a  beneficent  title 
to  glory  in  her  famous  schools  and  colleges,  if  we  may 
not  rather  say  the  University  of  Tarsus.  Strabo  (xiv.  Ji), 
the  great  geographer,  a  contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  names 
Tarsus,  with  Athens  and  Alexandria,  as  one  of  the  three 
great  schools  of  Greek  knowledge,  letters,  and  philosophy 
— which,  of  course,  is  high  praise.  It  was  not  that  stu- 
dents frequented  the  schools  of  Tarsus  from  a  distance, 
but  that  the  young  men  of  Cilicia  received  here  a  higher 
culture  and  from  more  able  and  accomplished  professors  than 
might  generally  be  met  with  in  cities  of  more  ancient  fame. 
Some  of  its  most  celebrated  teachers  were, — Athenodorus, 
the  tutor  of  Augustus  Caesar ;  Cananites,  tutor  of  Julius 
Caesar  (these  were  stoics)  ;  Nestor,  tutor  of  the  young 
Marcellus,  whose  early  death  suddenly  blighted  the  fairest 
promise  of  excellence.  To  have  been  trained  at  Tarsus  was 
as  safe  a  passport  to  good  posts  at  Rome  as  to  have  been 
an  alumnus  of  Alexandria.  Aratus,  a  line  from  whom  Paul 
quoted  in  his  Athenian  speech,  was  a  native  of  Cilicia ; 
Strabo  was  born  in  the  adjacent  province  of  Cappadocia, 

*  But  the  times  are  scarcely  better  now.  Troops  of  banditti,  generally 
poor  fellows  ruined  by  the  plundering  Government,  infest  the  ways 
between  one  town  and  another.  At  Baias,  one  hundred  years  ago,  a 
robber  chief  held  the  whole  neighbouring  country  in  a  state  of  terror 
with  3000  men,  until  a  large  expedition  was  sent  out,  which  destroyed 
his  town  and  laid  it  in  ruins. 
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and  was  studying  at  Tarsus  while  Paul  was  still  in  his  child- 
hood ;  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  also  a  student  of  Tarsus 
and  a  contemporary  with  Paul,  who  probably  excited  the 
same  desire  in  the  Tyanean  impostor  to  pretend  to  miracu- 
lous powers  as  he  did  afterwards  in  Elymas  at  Paphos. 

Here,  then,  in  a  famous  seat  of  education,  were  Paul's 
early  years  spent,  in  a  happy  combination  of  study  with 
industrial  activity ;  and  with  him  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Barnabas  was  a  fellow-student  and  companion ;  and  had 
he  not  been  their  junior,  Timothy  also  would  have  been, 
whose  native  place,  whether  it  was  Lystra  or  Derbe,  lay  at 
no  great  distance.  Well  might  St.  Paul  claim  himself,  in 
his  long  conversation  with  the  Roman  captain  at  Jerusalem, 
to  be  "a  citizen  of  no  mean  city," — a  phrase  which 
obviously  covers  more  than  it  says. 

The  Cilicians  had  been  very  unfortunate  in  their  parti- 
sanship during  the  great  contest  between  the  mighty  com- 
petitors for  the  empire  of  the  world.  They  first  received 
and  f^ted  Cassius,  the  friend  of  the  republican  Brutus;  then, 
having  sped  the  parting,  they  imprudently  welcomed  the 
coming  guest,  Dolabella,  the  friend  of  Octavius  and  Antony, 
and  consequently  the  enemy  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Pre- 
sently Cassius,  having  defeated  Dolabella,  came  back  to 
Tarsus  to  punish  its  inhabitants  for  their  fickle  conduct 
with  a  fine  of  1,500  talents,  a  sum  which  exhausted  all 
their  resources,  and  was  not  made  up  even  by  the  sale  of 
laige  numbers  of  them  into  slavery.  At  last,  when  half 
the  citizens  had  been  sold,  Cassius  had  pity  on  the  rest, 
and  remitted  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  harsh  penalty. 
After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Antony  made  what  poor  com- 
pensation he  could  for  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy 
Tarsians,  by  making  their  city  free,  and  granting  them 
immunity  from  all  taxation.  It  was  thus  that  Paul's 
father  became  a  free-man,  and  that  St.  Paul  was  free-born. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  being  inspired, 
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it  is  well  we  should  remember  that  not  only  is  its  language, 
but  its  very  silence,  the  subject  of  inspiration.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  both  reveal  to  us,  and  withhold  from  us,  on  the 
harmonious  principle  of  edification  alone,  as  distinct  from 
the  mere  gratification  of  men's  curiosity.  On  this  principle 
we  inquire.  What  is  the  design  and  object  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  ?  It  is  to  show  the  work  of  Christ  through 
and  by  His  Apostles  in  founding  His  Church.  He  Himself 
has  taught  us  the  value  of  a  single  purpose,  a  heart  and 
will  at  unity  with  itself:  "  If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole 
body  shall  be  full  of  light  "  (Matt.  vi.  22).  What  then  is 
St.  Paul  but  the  subordinate  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Jesus  for  carrying  into  effect  His  vast  purpose  ?  and  this 
being  so,  what  do  we  need  to  know  of  him  personally 
more  than  these  important  facts,  that  he  was  a  pure  Jew, 
who  knew  Greek  familiarly,  and  was  versed  in  Roman 
law  ?    All  the  rest  we  gather  incidentally  from  his  letters. 

We  know  very  little  indeed,  therefore,  of  his  parentage 
and  kindred,  and  nothing  of  his  death.  The  Holy  Spirit 
takes  the  history  of  his  missionary  work  from  his  conversion 
to  his  arrival  at  Rome,  and  adds  no  more.  All  the  rest 
is  mere  conjecture  on  our  part* 

We  know  this  of  St.  Paul,  and  it  was  obviously  necessary 
that  we  should  know  it,  that  he  was  "  an  Israelite,  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  "  (Rom.  xi,  i)  ; 
**  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ;    as  touching   the  law,  a 

*  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  two  eminent,  and  we  might  almost 
add  only,  writers  on  St.  Paul  at  that  day,  Dean  Howson  and  Mr.  Lewin, 
wrote  in  perfect  independence  and  entire  ignorance  of  each  other's 
work  ;  and  Mr.  Lewin  relates  with  what  surprise  he  learnt,  on  taking  the 
MSS.  of  his  magnificent  work  to  a  celebrated  London  publishing  house, 
that  they  were  already  pledged  to  bring  out  an  exactly  similar  one, — 
Conybeare  and  Howson's.  The  last  edition  of  Mr.  Lewin's  work  is  a 
great  enlargement  and  improvement  upon  the  first ;  while  Conybeare 
and  Howson^s  has  undergone  little  change  from  its  first  appearance. 
Both  works  are  noble  monuments  of  genuine  industrious  scholarship. 
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Pharisee  **  (Phil.  iiL  5).  From  the  evident  high  culture  of 
his  mind,  and  nobleness  of  his  moral  bearing,  he  must 
have  received  both  an  excellent  education  from  hfs  father, 
and  have  imbibed  all  the  precepts  which  guided  his  gentle 
life  from  the  training  of  a  wise  sire  and  a  tender  mother. 
It  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise. 

Had  St  Paul  brothers  and  sisters  to  share  his  studies  and 
his  amusements  in  his  tender  years  ?  We  are  not  informed 
beyond  this  point,  which  we  learn  from  an  incidental  mention 
(Acts  xxiii.  16),  that  he  had  a  married  sister,  whose  son,  in 
a  very  critical  hour,  displayed  a  singular  discretion  and 
presence  of  mind,  which  probably  saved  his  uncle's  life.* 

Is  there  no  mention  of  any  kindred  of  St  Paul  ?  One 
would  like  to  know  that  his  painful  pilgrimage  was  cheered 
by  the  society  occasionally  of  some  of  his  own  blood.  If 
we  take  the  long  and  interesting  list  of  persons  saluting 
and  to  be  saluted  in  Rom.  xvi.,  we  shall  discover  six  kins- 
men and  kinswomen.t  Andronicus  and  Junia  (ver.  7)  were 
at  some  earlier  period  fellow-prisoners  with  Paul,  and  had 
acknowledged  Christ  before  Paul  himself,  and  were  well 
known  to  the  Apostles.  Herodion  (ver.  1 1)  was  at  Rome  ; 
but  Lucius,  Jason,  and  Sosipater  (ver.  21)  were  with  Paul  at 
Corinth  at  the  time  of  his  writing  his  Epistle  to  Rome. 
Four  of  these  bear  Greek  names,  and  were  Hellenistic  Jews, 
and  two,  Lucius  and  Junia,  by  their  names,  are  Romans. 

A  good  Hebrew  father  would  be  ever  mindful  of  the 

*  Some  have  drawn  a  wrong  conclusion  from  Rom.  xvi.  23,  ''  I 
Tertiiis,  who  wrote  this  epistle,  salute  you  in  the  Lord  ;  ^  supposing 
that  Paul  is  here  using  a  prsenomen  as  the  third  child  of  his  parents. 
Tertius,  however,  was  the  Roman  amanuensis  who  wrote  the  epistle 
from  the  dictation  of  Paul,  and  adds  his  own  friendly  and  Christian 
salutations  to  those  of  the  Apostle, — a  beautiful  touch  of  nature. 

t  The  word  used  is  crvyycms,  about  which  there  is  a  variety  of 
opinion  whether  it  should  be  understood  to  mean  kinsfolk  literally,  or, 
as  in  Rom.  ix.  3,  and  there  only,  merely  fellow-countrymen.  The 
fonner  seems  the  most  generally  received,  as  well  as  the  most  natural, 
view. 
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precepts  delivered  under  the  shadow  of  Sinai,  and  teach 
and  command  his  children  ''  to  observe  and  do  all  the  words 
of  this  law"  (Deut  xxxii. 46).  "Thou  shalt  teach  them 
diligently  to  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou 
sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up  "  (Deut. 
vi.  7).  St.  Paul  was  probably  carrying  himself  back  to  his 
school  days  while  writing  to  the  Galatians  (iiL  24),  ''  The 
law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ"  * 

As  a  Hellenistic  Jew  and  a  Roman  citizen,  the  child 
Saul  would  certainly  bear  two  names,  the  one  a  Hebrew 
(if  not  Greek),  the  other  the  name  which  should  remind 
all  men  of  the  high  privileges  he  enjoyed  as  a  citizen  of  the 
free  city  of  Tarsus.  The  circumstance  that  we  first  find 
Saul  using  the  name  of  Paul  immediately  after  the  conver- 
sion of  Sergius  Paulus  is  merely  accidental,  although  it  has 
been  surmised  without  reasonable  grounds  that  he  assumed 
the  name  in  honour  of  his  first  Gentile  convert  It  was 
indeed,  the  custom  sometimes  to  pay  such  compliments 
to  the  lordly  Romans,  as  in  the  case  of  Josephus,  who 
assumed  the  prsenomen  of  Flavius,  from  Vespasian  or 
Titus,  the  Flavian  emperors.  But  there  is-  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Paul,  a  Roman  by  birthright,  would  be  guilty 
of  this  adulation. 

By  a  very  salutary  regulation,  every  young  Jew  was 
compelled  to  learn  some  useful  trade.  The  learned  Rabban 
Gamaliel  t  pronounced  that  he  who  neglected  to  teach  his 
son  a  trade,  taught  him  to  be  a  thief.  The  chief  industry 
of  Tarsus  was  the  manufacture  of  the  coarse  tent-cloth, 
called  ciliciutn,  made  from   the  wool   of  the  goats  that 

♦  The  translation  is  wrong  in  this  place  ;  TraidayooycJs  was,  in  the  strict 
sense,  a  slave  who  accompanied  a  child  to  and  from  school,  and  that  is 
the  sense  in  the  text. 

t  There  were  three  degrees  of  dignity  in  the  titles  of  public  teachers, 
— Rab,  Rabbi,  and  Rabban. 
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pastured  in  Cilicia  Trachea.  This  manufacture,  and  that 
of  tent-makingy  Paul  learnt;  and  though  of  gentle  birth,  the 
trade  he  held  in  his  hand  stood  him  more  than  once 
in  good  stead  (Acts  xviii.  3),  when  he  wisely  and  con- 
scientiously chose  rather  to  maintain  himself  by  the  labour 
of  his  hands  than  to  be  a  burden  on  the  infant  Church. 
Not  that  he  had  no  claim  upon  their  succour,  or  that  those 
Philippians  were  free  from  blame  in  that  "  lack  of  service  " 
(PhiL  ii.  30)  towards  him,  which  was  supplied  by  the  dis- 
interested generosity  of  Epaphroditus ;  but  he  has  left  in 
this  a  noble  example  for  all  true  and  upright  souls  who 
scorn  an  extorted,  and  love  a  voluntary,  independence. 
Was  not  Jesus  a  carpenter,  and  a  carpenter's  son }  and  yet 
"He  made  the  worlds ; "  and  shall  not  His  chief  Apostle, 
the  founder  of  so  many  Christian  Churches,  make  tents  to 
cover  and  shelter  those  whom  he  longs  to  save,  counting 
all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  ?  (Phil.  iiL  8.) 

From  Paul's  own  statement  before  Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi.  4), 

we  easily  infer  that  he  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  in  early  youth 

to  complete  his  Hebrew  studies  under  competent  teachers. 

The  theological  schools  of  Jerusalem  were  at  that  time 

divided  into  two  hostile  camps ;  the  school  of  Hillel,  where 

the  Traditions  were  taught  in  addition  to  the  Law ;  and 

that  of  Shammai,  whose  religious  creed  was  limited  by  the 

letter  of  the  Law,  and  in  which  the  future  life  was  ignored. 

Hence  the  disciples  of  Hillel  were  Pharisees,  and  those  of 

Shammai  Sadducees.     Hillel,  the  founder,  was  succeeded 

in  his  chair  by  his  son  Simeon, — the  same  who,  it  is  hoped 

and   believed,  took  the  infant  Jesus  in  his  arms  in  the 

Temple;  and  who  was  succeeded  in  his  turn  by  his  son 

Gamaliel,  the  celebrated   teacher  at   whose  feet  sat  the 

future  far  greater  teacher  yet,   the  youthful  Paul  (Acts 

xxii.  3).     The  mode  of  training  in  these  colleges  consisted 

much  in  rapid  and  animated  disputation,  of  which  we  can 
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distinguish  very  observable  traces  in  many  parts  of  Paul's 
writings.  For  while  he  was  well  able  to  address  a  Greek 
audience  in  the  stately  manner  which  was  so  acceptable 
to  them,  he  failed  not  to  adopt  towards  his  fellow-country- 
men the  dialectic  style  with  which  their  early  education 
had  made  them  familiar.  Of  this  style  we  see  examples 
in  Rom.  iii.  1-9,  27-31  ;  vi.  i,  2,  15,  16;  ix.  30-33. 

Of  his  rapid  proficiency  we  can  have  no  doubt  when 
we  examine  the  unsurpassable  force  and  energy  of  his 
argumentative  manner,  and  the  admirable  eloquence  of 
his  language.  He  himself  bears  casual  testimony  to  the 
swift  development  of  his  youthful  powers  in  Gal.  i.  14, 
having  profited*  in  the  Jews'  religion  above  many  his  equals 
in  his  own  nation. 

Both  at  Tarsus  and  in  Jerusalem,  he  became  well  versed 
in  Roman  law  and  jurisprudence ;  for  it  was  as  necessary 
for  a  well-educated  Hebrew  to  have  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Roman  law  as  it  is  for  an  Indian  native  gentleman 
to  know  something  of  British  law,  and  much  more  for  an 
Englishman.  It  was  therefore  no  more  than  was  natural 
to  expect  to  find  St.  Paul  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  37)  more 
than  a  match  for  those  magistrates  who  were  convicted  by 
Paul  himself  of  having  trespassed  against  the  laws  they 
were  appointed  to  administer,  in  scourging  him  uncon- 
demned  and  casting  him  and  his  companion  Silas  into 
prison;  and  we  admire  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Paul,  who, 
confident  in  his  citizenship,  rather  lords  it  over  those 
terrified  praetors  or  duumviri  and  makes  them  come  them- 
selves in  person  to  deliver  him  and  Silas.  Still  we  should 
have  been  surprised  had  we  read  of  a  similar  manifestation 
of  independence  by  the  Master. 

Again,  his  knowledge  of  the  protection  with  which  the 
Roman  law  covered  him,  gave  him  the  advantage  over  the 

♦  "  To  profit,'*  from  profiteovy  is  to  make  improvement.  Obsolete 
in  this  sense  in  English,  it  retains  its  meaning  in  the  French  proJUer, 
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Roman  officers  in  the  tumult  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxii.  26) ; 
in  successfully  pleading  his  own  cause  before  Felix  and 
Festus ;  and  in  his  speech  in  his  own  defence  before  the 
highest  tribunal  of  Rome^  to  which  we  have  only  a  slight 
but  a  sufficient  allusion  in  2  Tim.  iv.  16. 

Have  we  any  intimation  of  those  inward  struggles  and 
contentions  in  his  early  years  to  which  no  soul  that  is  truly 
noble  can  ever  be  a  stranger  ?  There  is  a  languid  mental 
and  moral  as  well  as  physical  circulation  ;  and  there  is  a 
fiery  glow  of  the  many-sided  higher  orders  of  intellect  that 
ever  marks  the  nobler  life  with  the  scars  left  by  the  tumults 
and  conflicts  of  the  lower  against  the  higher  parts  of  our 
nature.  Was  it  possible  that  Paul  should  escape  from 
conflicts  far  severer  than  those  of  the  self-satisfied  and 
complacent  Pharisees  his  contemporaries,  if  indeed  such 
struggles  were  known  to  their  inferior  nature  at  all? 
Read  that  wonderful,  that  searching  analysis  of  the  ago- 
nizing working  of  the  inner  man,  written  by  St.  Paul,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  seventh  chapter  to  the  Romans. 
What  a  record  is  here  of  the  old  conflict  between  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit!  Paul  was  not  ignorant  of  Roman 
literature,  and  perhaps  he  knew  some  famous  lines  written 
not  many  years  before  his  birth : — 

**  Video  meliora  proboque  ; 
Deteriora  sequor." 

Ovid  :  ^^  Met.^  vii.  20. 

There  must  have  heaved  in  that  energetic  and  highly- 
sensitive  spirit  many  a  mighty  conflict  before  he  bowed 
his  soul  and  body  to  his  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  The 
extraordinary  energy  that  planted  Churches  and  watered 
them,  and  confirmed  them  many  times,  all  over  the  wide 
r^on  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  must  have  been  the  issue 
of  a  youth  possessed  by  at  least  an  equally  fiery  spirit. 
Whatever  he  thought  he  ought  to  do,  he  would  do  it,  and 
did  do  it  with  his  might. 
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Had  his  eyes  ever  rested,  between  his  twenty-fifth  and 
his  thirtieth  year,  upon  a  Divine  countenance  of  calm  and 
serious  aspect,  higher  than  an  angel's  nature,  and  alto- 
gether as  lovely  as  his  own  was  nervous  and  sanguine ;  a 
face  that  foreshadowed  death  in  self-sacrifice,  as  St  Paul's 
marked  the  ardour  and  vehemence  of  a  soul  that  would 
triumph  or  die  ?  Had  he  ever  seen  Christ  before  he  en- 
countered him  impar  congressu  on  his  way  to  Damascus  ? 
We  are  not  forbidden  to  think  so.  When  he  says  (i  Cor. 
ix.  i),  "  Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ? "  and 
(2  Cor.  V.  14),  "  We  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,"  the 
words  appear  to  imply  a  setting  of  his  eyes  upon  Jesus 
which  hardly  applies  to  that  miraculous  occurrence,  when 
the  overpowering  light  from  the  Person  of  the  Ascended 
Saviour  beat  him  vanquished  to  the  ground.  That  is  the 
appearance,  and  that  alone,  which  seems  to  be  referred  to 
in  I  Cor.  xv.  8  :  "  Last  of  all  He  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of 
one  bom  out  of  due  time." 


CHAPTER     III. 
STEPHEN. 

Acts  vi.,  vii. 

A.D.  36  or  37 — Tiberius  died  A.jy,  36 — Succeeded  by  Caligula  A.D.  37 — 
Governor  of  Judea,  Pontius  Pilate,  recalled^ High  Priests,  Caia- 
phas  and  Jonathan — Herod  Antipas,  King, 

"•  Grant,  O  Lord,  that,  in  all  our  sufTerings  here  upon  earth  for  the 
testimony  of  Thy  truth,  we  may  steadfastly  look  up  to  heaven,  and  by 
£uth  behold  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed ;  and,  being  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  may  learn  to  love  and  bless  our  persecutors  by  the 
example  of  Thy  first  martyr  Saint  Stephen,  who  prayed  for  his  mur- 
derers to  Thee,  O  blessed  Jesus,  Who  standest  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  to  succour  all  those  that  suffer  for  Thee,  our  only  Mediator  and 
Advocate.    Amen." — Collect  for  St.  Stephei^s  Day, 

THE  little  newly-formed  Christian  community  at 
Jerusalem  soon  found  out  the  necessity  of  constant 
prayer  and  watching  lest  the  gates  of  h^U  should  prevail, 
and  rend  asunder  even  the  Church  of  Christ  Satan  is 
ever  busy,  even  when  his  chances  seem  the  most  desperate. 
He  comes  into  church  with  the  first  comer,  and  only  goes 
out  with  the  last  who  leaves. 

About  four  years  after  the  Ascension,  when  by  the 
activity  of  the  rising  Church,  and  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  number  of  the  brethren  was  greatly  multiplied, 
voices  of  discontent  began  to  make  themselves  heard. 
Charges  of  neglect  of  feeble  and  helpless  women  in  the 
daily  ministration  were  accompanied  with  jealousies ;  and 
men  and  women  who  bore  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  their 
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ferefieads,  could  not  keep  tiie  world  out  of  dietr  lieaitSL 
But  ft  was  not,  after  all,  without  a  caose.  The  believers 
were  of  two  distinct  racesw  There  was  the  old  Hebrew 
race,  pore  and  simple,  without  mixture  or  contamination  of 
foreign  blood,  natives  of  Palestine,  speaking  the  vernacular 
Aramaic  and  Syrian  dialects;  and  there  was  the  whole 
motley  assemblage  of  Jews  of  Egypt,  Jews  from  Asia 
Minor,  Jews  from  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  whose 
language  was  Greek,  whose  blood  was  mixed  with  that  of 
the  Greeks  whom  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  planted 
over  all  the  known  world,  and  who  were  called  Hellenists, 
and  in  our  version  are  called  Grecians.  Between  these  two 
great  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  race  there  did  not  exist  the 
friendliest  feeling ;  and  the  love  of  Christ  had  not  con- 
strained them  to  live  together  in  unity.  The  necessary 
differences  in  worship  and  ritual,  caused  by  distance  from 
the  Temple  on  the  one  part,  and  by  hereditary  pride  and 
exclusiveness  on  the  other,  had  produced  an  old  and 
inveterate  feud  between  them.* 

On  this  occasion,  the  strife,  which  was  of  quite  a  party 
character,  arose  from  the  alleged  neglect  of  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  supplies  with  which  the  bounty  of  the  richer 
ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  poorer  unprovided  women 
and  others  whose  lot  it  was  to  walk  through  life  without 
the  earthly  prop  of  the  strong  arm  of  husband  or  father  or 
brother.  The  complainants  were  the  foreign  Jews;  and 
doubtless  they  attributed  it  to  national  and  party  prefer- 
ences that  they  were  excluded  from  their  fair  share  of  the 
material  support  to  which  their  necessities  entitled  them. 
The  position  of  widows  in  the  East  has  at  all  times  been 
far  worse  than  it  is  with  us,  under  more  humane  influ- 
ences. The  general  feeling  was  strongly  against  their  re- 
marriage ;    and   no  remunerative   occupations  lying  open 

♦  For  illustrations  in  Josephus  of  the  old  strife  between  Jews  and 
Hellenists,  see  Blunt's  Coincidences,  Append,  xix. 
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to  them  as  now,  they  became  objects  of  compassion  and 
charity. 

The  acknowledged  earthly  rulers  of  the  Church  were  the 
Twelve.  Upon  them  devolved  the  duty,  not  of  drawing 
some  flimsy  veil  over  the  present  distress,  which  any 
accident  might  tear  aside,  but  of  devising  some  permanent 
arrangement  by  which  the  recurrence  of  those  unhappy 
divisions  might  be  rendered  at  any  rate  extremely  impro- 
bable. After  taking  such  counsel  together  as  the  gravity  of 
the  occasion  demanded,  the  Twelve  unanimously  resolved 
to  convene  the  heads  of  the  body  of  believers,  called  "  the 
multitude  of  the  disciples."  to  communicate  to  them  their 
decision.  This  was  as  it  should  be,  and  as  it  ever  should 
be.  Let  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  public  peace  and 
for  constitutional  order  display  an  unaffected  confidence 
in  those  whom  they  are  less  appointed  to  rule  and  to 
govern  than  to  direct  to  means  of  self-government,  and  to 
facilitate  unity  and  good  feeling  amongst  them.  Those 
whose  chief  inducement  in  occupying  an  elevated  position 
is  the  love  of  power  and  the  gratification  of  their  ambition, 
are  undeserving  of  a  place  of  trust,  and  do  not  commonly 
fill  it  long.  The  Twelve  here  give  us  an  example  in  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity. 

The  Apostles  being  assembled  together,  and  the  people 
listening  with  respectful  attention,  the  spokesman  of  the 
Apostles  (we  know  not  who  he  was,  but  probably  James  or 
Peter)  addressed  the  people  to  the  following  purpose : — 

"Brethren,  we  have  deliberated  carefully  upon  the 
matters  of  dispute  that  have  arisen  among  you ;  and  with 
the  object  of  putting  an  end  to  the  strife,  we  have  arrived 
at  an  unanimous  conclusion.  It  appears  to  us  that  in 
attempting  to  minister  to  the  temporal  wants  of  so  large  a 
congregation,  we  have  undertaken  too  much.*  We  have 
been  unable,  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  to  super 

♦  Acts  ii.  44  ;  iv.  32,  37. 
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intend  the  daily  distribution,  and  a  spirit  of  unfairness 
appears  to  have  crept  in.  The  wisest  course  will  be  to 
institute  a  new  order  of  Church  officers,  to  be  called  deacons,* 
whose  office  shall  be,  first,  to  attend  to  this  business  of  the 
daily  ministration  of  food,  clothing,  and  the  other  necessaries 
of  life,  and,  secondly,  still  to  minister  the  Word  of  God. 
Therefore  we  desire  that  you  will  yourselves  proceed  to 
appoint  from  your  own  body  seven  men,  which  will  be  a 
sufficient  number,  of  blameless  character  for  uprightness 
and  impartiality,  men  of  wisdom  and  discretion,  manifest 
partakers  of  the  precious  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  will 
be  their  special  business  to  see  that  whatever  there  may  be 
to  be  distributed  shall  be  equally  and  impartially  dealt 
with.  But  we  will  give  our  undivided  attention  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  and  to  prayer." 

This  wise  and  practical  decision  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  assembly.  There  was  no  division  of  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  and  they  proceeded  at  once  to  carry  out  the 
recommendation  of  the  Apostles  by  an  election,  the  mode  of 
which  we  are  not  told,  but  the  result  of  which  is  clear ;  that 
in  an  election  by  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  perhaps  over  a  wider  field  yet,  and  out  of  their 
whole  body  without  limit  or  restraint,  not  one  pure  Jew  was 
chosen, — all  were  Hellenists.  This  result  is  very  remark- 
able. It  shows  us  that  not  only  did  the  Hellenists,  perhaps 
selfishly,  vote  for  themselves,  but  that  the  Palestine  Jews 
gave  their  votes  for  those  whom  they  had  been  too  long 
accustomed  to  look  down  upon  as  their  theological 
opponents.  It  is  a  result  which  indicates  a  fine  feeling  of 
honour  in  the  Jews  which  seems  wanting  in  the  Hellenists. 
It  declared  after  a  frank  and  manly  fashion  that  henceforth 
whatever  differences  might  arise  on  the  score  of  partiality 
to  Jewish  widows,  the  fault  should  not  be  theirs.  At  the 
same  time  we  infer  the  exhibition  of  a  calm  trust  that  the 

*  Phil.  i.  I ;  I  Tim.  iii.  8-13. 
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Hellenistic  deacons  would  do  proper  justice  to  the  cause  of 
the  Hebrew  women.  Nevertheless  in  the  two  cases  of 
Stephen  and  of  Philip,  they  seem  to  have  been  far  more 
engaged  in  spiritual  functions  than  with  secular  cares. 

The  men  chosen  as  the  first  deacons  in  the  Church  were, 
then,  as  their  names  would  seem  to  indicate,  all  Greeks  or 
Grecians.  They  were :  Stephen,  a  man  full  of  faith  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  Philip,  Prochorus,  Nicanor,  Timon, 
Parmenas,  and  Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch.  Yet  as 
Greek  names  were  common  among  the  Jews,  too  much 
reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  this  opinion. 

Of  these  seven,  we  are  told  something  respecting  the 
first  two,  Stephen  and  Philip.  As  the  Acts  of  tfu  Apostles 
are  in  reality  some  of  the  acts  of  two  of  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles,  so  we  have  included  in  the  narrative  the  acts  of 
two  of  the  deacons.  It  is  a  question  whether  Nicolas, 
mentioned  in  the  last  place  as  a  proselyte  of  Antioch,  was 
the  founder  of  that  sect  of  the  Nicolaitanes,  whose  deeds 
the  Lord  hated  (Rev.  ii.  6).  Some  modern  sects  assume 
the  names  of  men  who  disown  the  acts  and  words  of  their 
self-styled  followers ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that,  consider- 
ing the  conflicting  accounts  of  the  Fathers,*  Nicolas  may 
not  be  responsible  for  the  evil  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitanes. 
Yet  a  somewhat  fanciful  interpreter  might  point  out  an 
analogy  between  Judas  the  last-named  of  the  Apostles, 
Nicolas  the  last-mentioned  of  the  deacons,  and  Dan 
omitted  altogether  from  the  list  of  the  tribes  sealed  in 
Rev.  vii.  for  his  idolatry. 

The  seven  deacons  thus  chosen  by  popular  consent  are 
now  set  before  the  Apostles,  who,  in  a  solemn  ordination 
service,  supplicating  the  Divine  blessing,  laid  their  hands 

*  Irenaeus,'  Hippolytus,  and  TertuUian  adopt  the  view  which  con- 
demns Nicolas  as  the  founder  of  that  heretical  sect ;  but  Clement  and 
others  deny  it.  See  Wordsworth  in  loco 4^  and  Lightfoot  on  Galatians,. 
p.  288,  2nd  ed. 
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upon  them,  according  to  the  ancient  form  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  and  thus  delivered  them  their  commission  in  a 
formal  and  solemn  manner. 

We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  dissensions  so 
happily  laid  at  rest  were  to  any  serious  extent  detri- 
mental to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel ;  for  the  first  thing 
recorded  after  these  transactions  is  that  "  the  Word  of  God 
increased ;  and  the  number  of  the  disciples  multiplied  in 
Jerusalem  greatly;  and  a  great  company  of  the  priests 
were  obedient  to  the  faith."  The  priests  were  a  very 
numerous  class,  quite  unnecessarily  so,  just  as  it  was  in  the 
States  of  the  Church  when  the  Pope  of  Rome  possessed 
the  temporal  power.  Those  who  returned  to  Jerusalem 
with  Ezra  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  were  four  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  (Ezra  ii.  36-39),  besides 
Levites  and  singers.  There  would  certainly  be  a  larger 
number  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing.  What  pro- 
portion believed  in  the  Gospel  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 

We  are  now  to  follow  the  acts  of  Stephen,  the  chief 
of  the  deacons,  the  highest  and  most  highly  honoured  of 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs ;  *  and  we  devote  a  chapter  to 
his  history  because  of  its  intimate  connection  with  the 
history  of  Paul. 

While  Stephen  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  humble 
though  not  less  useful  and  honourable  duty  of  "serving 
tables,"  the  grace  and  faith  that  were  in  him  shone  out 
visibly,  and  the  great  gifts  that  were  in  him  of  "  faith  and 
power"  strengthened  him  to  do  great  wonders  and  miracles 
of  healing  among  the  multitude  of  the  people.  Can  we 
suppose  him  for^ne  moment  to  have  apologized  for  and 
spoken  deprecatingly  of  the  miracles,  and  pleaded  that  he 
laid  no  stress  on  these  as  evidences  of  the  power  of  Jesus  i 
Did  the  people  explain   them    by  magic,  or  by   natural 

♦  White-robed^  in  the  original  o  St.  Ambrose :  "Te  martyrum  can- 
didatus  laudat  exercitus." 
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causes  of  the  simplest  nature,  and  publish  that  it  was 
quite  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  any  real  miracles  had  been 
wrought ;  for  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  miracles 
were  contrary  to  experience  and  physical  impossibilities, 
and  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Creator  and  unworthy  of 
the  consideration  of  a  learned  and  reasonable  philosophy, 
and  unsuitable  as  arguments  by  way  of  proof  to  an  age  of 
enlightenment  ?  Such  speculations  are  not  unaccompanied 
with  sin  of  a  dangerous,  nay,  even  of  a  fatal,  tendency ;  and 
among  all  the  questions  and  debates  of  the  early  Church, 
a  disbelief  in  these  miracles  of  mercy  and  love  finds  no 
place.  The  eighteenth  century  scoffed  at  and  derided 
miracles ;  the  nineteenth  regards  them  with  the  pity  and 
compassion  of  an  intellect  superior  to  such  trifles ! 

Stephen  was  not  long  allowed  to  do  his  good  work 
unmolested.  His  learning  and  his  gifts  of  eloquence 
brought  into  his  audience  many,  even  from  distant 
countries,  distinguished  for  erudition  and  for  zeal  for  the 
Jewish  faith  and  ritual.  The  members  of  five  synagogues 
or  schools  are  specially  mentioned  as  the  determined 
antagonists  of  the  famous  deacon.  The  synagogue  of 
the  Libertines  was  frequented  by  Jews  once  prisoners 
in  Rome,  taken  thither  by  Pompey,  but  lately  manumitted 
by  the  contemptuous  indifference  of  Caligula  and  hib 
advisers.  Tacitus  records  that  four  thousand  of  these 
were  exiled  into  Sardinia,  there  to  perish,  vile  damnum^ 
under  the  pestilential  climate  of  that  island.  The  rest 
were  to  leave  Italy  or  discontinue  their  "  profane  rites."  * 
The  Cyrenian  Jews,  from  Libya,  who  formed  a  fourth  part 
of  the  population  of  that  city,  had  a  synagogue  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  were  three-fifths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,!  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
came  to  oppose   Stephen.     Members   of  the    synagogue 

♦  Tacitus,  Ann.  ii.  85. 

f  Josephus,  Ant  xiv.  7,  2 ;  10,  i ;  xvi.  6,  i ;  xix.  5,  2. 
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of  Asia  were  drawn  by  the  same  attraction ;  and  by  Asia, 
in  the  New  Testament  sense  of  the  name,  is  to  be  under- 
stood, not  the  great  continent  we  now  call  Asia,  nor  even 
the  great  peninsula  of  Lesser  Asia,  but  a  lesser  Asia  yet, — 
merely  the  western  portion  of  that  peninsula  of  which 
Ephesus  was  the  chief  city,  a  Roman  province  including 
Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria.  Yet  another  synagogue  is 
mentioned,  that  of  Cilicia,  and  a  nriember,  as  yet  unnamed, 
is  with  them,  a  young  man  from  its  famous  chief  town. 
Tarsus.  He  appears  very  gradually  upon  the  scene,  first 
unnoticed  among  his  countrymen,  then  as  a  mere 
spectator  or  subordinate,  soon  as  a  chief,  then  as  the 
principal  actor  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  Saul  was  present 
at  these  disputes  with  Stephen ;  better  reasons  than  for 
thinking  not.  In  his  account  of  the  trance  at  Jerusalem 
given  on  the  stairs  of  the  castle,  he  repeats  these  words 
which  he  had  spoken  to  the  heavenly  vision  :  "  And  when 
the  blood  of  Thy  martyr  Stephen  was  shed,  I  also  was 
standing  by,  and  consenting  unto  his  death  "  (Acts  xxii. 
20).  It  seems  very  easy  to  believe,  that  in  the  events 
immediately  preceding  the  death  of  Stephen,  Saul  also 
took  a  part. 

The  truth  delivered  by  St.  Stephen  was  accompanied 
with  irresistible  power,  "  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword  .  .  .  discerning  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart."  The  adversaries  would  fain 
have  resisted  by  force  of  argument,  but  that  was  im- 
possible. The  Scriptures  were  against  them.  The  resur- 
rection of  Christ  was  unanswerable ;  and  Stephen  spoke 
with  a  celestial  wisdom  and  a  heaven-directed  spirit 
which  none  could  withstand,  however  great  their  desire. 
Since  fair  argument  could  do  nothing  against  this  in- 
vincible defender  of  the  new  faith,  other  means  must  be 
tried;   if  the  truth  could  not  prevail,  why,  let  falsehood 
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and  deceit  be  tried.  Tools  were  always  ready  at  hand 
when  innocence  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  they  accordingly 
secretly  brought  forward  {xmkficiKjoiv)  men,  false  witnesses, 
whose  business  it  was  to  circulate  the  exciting  intelligence 
that  this  man  had  been  heard  to  use  blasphemous  lan- 
guage against  Moses — that  is,  against  the  Law  of  Moses — 
and  against  God.  This  accusation  vaguely  made  before 
the  people  was  suffered  to  establish  a  charge  against  him. 
There  was  a  great  stir  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  people,  led 
by  the  elders  and  scribes,  came  suddenly  upon  Stephen, 
apprehended  and  brought  him  before  the  council  of  the 
Sanhedrim. 

We  are  struck  here  with  the  similarity  between  the 
circumstances  of  the  apprehension  of  Stephen  and  the 
accusation  against  him,  with  his  violent  death  so  nobly 
met,  and  the  end  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  the  faithful 
and  true  Martyr  (Rev.  i.  5  ;  iii.  14) ;  for  this  is  surely  the 
true  rendering  of  Mdprv^  here,  and  not  "witness."  The 
chaises,  made  in  both  cases  by  false  witnesses,  are  almost 
identical,  of  blasphemy  against  the  Law, — charges  which 
were  simply  the  truth  depraved  by  the  language  of  wrath 
and  malice.  The  same  Council  condemned  Stephen  and 
his  Master;  the  last  words  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  both 
were  words  of  forgiveness. 

Witnesses  against  Stephen  must  needs  be  false  ;  for  is 
it  not  enough  for  the  disciple  to  be  as  his  Master } 
(Mark  xiv.  56-58.)  They  were  false  in  attributing  to  him 
incessant  teaching  against  the  law  of  Moses ;  false  in 
saying  they  had  heard  it  from  his  own  lips  ;  and  false  in 
giving  a  contemptuous  turn  to  a  very  solemn  declaration. 

Another  thing  will  impress  us  in  what  follows, — how 
Stephen  was  truly  the  forerunner  of  Paul  in  announcing 
the  passing  away  of  the  Mosaic  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
the  rise  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  of  grace.  The  shadow 
would  now  give  way  to  the  substance  and  the  reality,  which 
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had,  in  the  gradual  education  of  the  world,  been  only 
prefigured.  The  word^  "against  this  holy  place  and  the 
Law "  were  indeqd  the  words  that  Stephen  had  spoken ; 
the  addition  that  they  were  "  blasphemous "  words  was 
the  suggestion  of  malice  and  impotent  rage.  What  could 
be  more  consonant  with  the  facts  of  the  case  than  that 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  should  cease  all  those  sacrificial 
rites,  which  had  been  consummated  in  Himself,  and 
should  change  the  Law  which  was  given  by  Moses  for 
the  grace  and  truth  which  came  by  Himself?  (John  i.  17.) 
That  is  to  say,  in  their  own  language  of  discontent  and 
rebellion,  should  "  change  the  customs  which  Moses  gave 
us." 

How  terrible  and  grand  is  the  scene !  how  full  of  agonizing 
interest  for  all  Christendom  is  the  crisis  now  present  before 
us !  Stephen  appears  solitary  and  unfriended,  confronting 
his  judges,  while  sentence  already  sits  hovering  on  their 
lips,  only  waiting  some  occasion,  no  matter  how  trifling,  to 
fall  in  a  death-blow  upon  the  fearless  disciple,  who  stands 
more  like  a  judge  than  a  victim  before  that  revengeful 
tribunal.  All  eyes  are  intently  fixed  upon  the  man 
whose  life  lies  thus  trembling  in  the  false  balances  of 
judgment  by  hatred.  But  what  do  they  behold  ?.  No 
self-convicted,  trembling  offender  is  facing  them.  They 
stedfastly  gaze,  for  they  cannot  choose  but  gaze,  when 
their  eyes  are  attracted  by  a  supernatural  light  that 
kindles  the  fine  and  manly  lineaments  of  Stephen's  coun- 
tenance with  an  almost  Divine  fire. 

The  superior  races  of  men  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
most  favoured  climes.  The  nations  that  have  wandered 
the  least  from  Paradise,  excel  the  most  in  those  counte- 
nances of  blended  regularity  and  lustre  which  are  found 
the  nearest  to  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  When  we 
read  of  St.  Stephen's  angelic  face  lighted  up  with  the 
splendour  in  which  the  hand  of  God  had  clothed  him,  we 
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must  not  forget  that  he  was  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  of  the  race 
whose  forms  and  faces  supply  the  archetype  of  manly 
beauty. 

Amidst  profound  silence  the  high  priest  asks,  *'  Are  these 
things  so  ? " 

Let  us  preface  the  oration  or  apology  of  St.  Stephen 
with  a  few  preliminary  considerations.  It  is  an  historical 
speech,  containing  many  examples  of  Jewish  ignorance  and 
perversity,  converging  gradually  but  certainly  upon  their 
last  fatal  instance  of  wicked  rebellion  against  God. 

Are  we  to  regard  the  whole  of  the  historical  statements 
of  this  speech  as  consistent  and  true,  as  the  utterances  of 
inspiration }    Some  urge  (from  Acts  vi.  lo)  that  as  he  spake 
•*  with  wisdom  and  the  Spirit,"  and  as  it  is  said  (vii.  55)  that 
he  was  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"   we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
regard  any  portion  of  the  speech  as  merely  human  utter- 
ance or  wisdom.     This  conclusion  is   perhaps  more  than 
the  text  warrants.     There  seems  no  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing this.     That  Holy  Scripture  gives  a  faithful  report  of 
words  spoken  is  true ;   for  inspiration  guided  the  writers 
to  give  a  correct  representation  of  things  spoken  ;  but  we 
are  not  thence  to  conclude  that  the  things  spoken  were 
also  the  result  of  inspiration.     That  Stephen   spoke  all 
those  words  we  do  not  doubt;  nor  do  we  even  suppose 
that  this  is  an  abridgment  of  his  speech.     But  inspiration 
goes  no  further.     Now  some  have  gone  further.     They 
have  said  that  the  speech  contains  many  inaccuracies  or 
discrepancies  from   the  Old   Testament,  where   Stephen, 
quoting  from  memory  or  following  tradition,  has  departed 
from  the  statements  of  Scripture. 

Even  if  this  is  admitted,  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  is 
not  impugned  ;  rather  is  it  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  records  the  words  of  Stephen,  with  all  their 
imperfections.  But  there  is  no  need  for  this.  A  careful  and 
candid  examination  of  the  statements  made  by  Stephen  will 
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show  that  he  was  not  so  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  his 
people  as  to  be  misled  by  tradition  from  following  the  guid- 
ance of  the  historical  books.  Some  of  these  statements 
supposed  to  be  erroneous  we  will  presently  examine.* 

In  reading  this  speech,  let  us  bear  clearly  in  our  minds 
what  was  the  aim  of  Stephen.  Christ  was  in  his  mind;  but 
he  dared  not  under  the  circumstances,  or  deemed  it  would 
be  imprudent,  to  pronounce  His  Name.  Commencing  with 
the  rise  of  the  Jewish  people,  he  accumulates  proof  upon 
proof  of  the  rebellious  propensities  of  the  race ;  how  they 
never  appreciated  their  high  privileges,  how  they  despised 
and  killed  the  messengers  of  God.  He  runs  rapidly  through 
the  history  of  Abraham,  of  Joseph,  of  Moses,  of  David,  of 
Solomon.  No  words  of  reproach  pass  his  lips  until  he 
comes  to  the  idolatry  of  the  golden  calf,  when  he  appears 
to  begin  to  apply  the  reproaches  against  the  Jews  of  old  to 
the  Jews  of  his  own  time.  Then  his  tone  grew  higher  and 
more  directly  personal,  until,  with  an  abrupt  burst  of  indig- 
nation, he  rebuked  these  "  stifTnecked  and  uncircumcised  in 
.  heart  and  ears,"  whom  he  suddenly  accused  of  being  the 
betrayers  and  murderers  of  the  Just  One, — men  who  had 
had  angels  to  minister  to  them,  and  had  not  kept  the  Law 
of  which  messengers  from  heaven  had  been  the  bearers. 

Then  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  people  too  surely  per- 
ceiving his  drift,  began  to  grow  more  and  more  excited, 
and  to  manifest  those  symptoms  of  suppressed  rage  and 
hostility  which  account  for  the  change  in  St.  Stephen's 
tone,   from  a  purely  historical  strain  to  one  of  indignant 

*  Rev.  J.  P.  Norris,  in  his  "  Key  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles," distinctly 
affirms  Stephen  to  have  been  in  error,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  limit  the 
action  of  inspiration.  Bishop  Worcjs  worth,  in  vindication  of  the  words 
of  inspiration,  affirms  the  entire  truth  of  every  statement  of  Stephen's. 
If  the  view  taken  above  is  correct,  neither  ought  Norris  to  diminish 
from  the  authority  of  inspiration,  nor  need  Wordsworth  be  apprehensive 
of  the  attacks  of  those  who  would  detract  from  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture by  so  diminishing  it. 
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remonstrance,  until  at  last  perceiving  that  he  was  coming 
to  themselves,  they  determined  to  cut  short  both  his  speech 
and  his  life.* 

*  Let  us  here  examine  a  few  of  the  passages  instanced  by  some 
simply  as  proofis  that  Stephen  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  his  people,  by  others  that  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  not  with  him  in  all  that  he  spoke. 

1.  Stephen  says  that  God  appeared  to  Abraham  when  he  was  in 
Mesopotamia,  before  he  came  to  Haran.  Abraham  was  first  in  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  then  in  Haran,  in  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxiv.  lo),  or 
more  properly  Padan-Aram  (xxv.  20).  It  is  objected  that  nothing  of 
this  is  said  in  Gen«  xii.  i.  But  it  is  said,  Gen.  xi.  31,  that  Terah  and 
Abraham  went  from  Ur  to  Haran  ;  also,  xv.  7,  and  Josh.  xxiv.  3,  with 
Nch.  ix.  7,  "  God  chose  him,  and  brought  him  out  of  Ur." '  Compare 
these  with  Acts  vii.  2,  "Now  God  appeared  to  Abraham  in  Meso- 
potamia," and  the  passages  are  all  in  harmony.  All  that  can  be  said 
of  Gen.  xii.  i,  is  that  the  direct  reference  to  Mesopotamia  by  name  is 
omitted. 

2.  Norris  quotes  Stephen's  statement  that  Abraham  left  Haran 
i^Ur  his  father  TeraKs  death.  But  in  Gen.  xi.  26,  ''Terah  lived 
seventy  years,  and  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran."  In  xii.  4, 
Abram  was  seventy-five  years  old  when  he  departed  from  Haran ; 
and  in  xi.  32,  Terah  dies  in  Haran,  at  the  age  of  two  hundred  and 
five  years.  From  these  figures,  some  erroneously  suppose  either  that 
Terah  died  sixty  years  after  Abraham's  departure,  or  that  he  can 
only  have  lived  one  hundred  and  forty-five,  not  two  hundred  and  five 
years.  All  this  arises  from  overlooking  the  meaning  of  Gen.  xi.  26, 
that  Terah  is  said  to  have  begotten  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran  after 
he  had  lived  seventy  years.  Of  course  he  had  not  three  sons  in  one 
year,  nor  is  it  even  meant  that  Abram  was  the  eldest ;  he  is  named 
first  because  he  was  the  chosen  seed.  This  verse  does  not  give  at  aU 
the  age  of  Terah  when  Abram  was  bom,  which  event  may  well,  there- 
fore, have  taken  place  when  Terah  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
old,  which  would  make  Stephen's  chronology  right,  and  he  would  not 
have  removed  imtil  after  his  father  was  dead. 

3.  Stephen  says  ("  God  spake  on  this  wise  : "  ver.  6)  that  they 
sojourned  in  a  strange  land,  and  were  evil  entreated  four  hundred 
years.  Now  it  is  objected  that  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  was  but  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  years,  which  is  quite  true ;  for  if  Joseph  was 
thirty-five  years  old  when  his*  father  and  brothers  came  into  Egypt, 
and  lived  afterwards  seventy-five  years,  this  would  make  the  one 
hundred  and  ten  years  of  his  life  (Gen.  1.  26) ;  and  if  sixty  elapsed 
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before  Moses  was  bom,  and  eighty  more  before  the  Exodus,  then  the 
sojourn  in  Egypt  was  only  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years.  Now  the 
"  sojourning "  is  not  anywhere  expressly  said  to  have  been  in  Egypt, 
(Exod.  xii.  40 ;  Gen.  xv.  13  ;  Gal.  iii.  17) ;  but  that  period  includes 
the  time  of  their  afflictions  and  wanderings  from  the  entrance  into 
Egypt  until  after  their  entrance  into  Palestine,  which  was  for  thirty 
years  at  least  still  a  strange  land  to  them;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
time  is  in  two  passages  called  four  hundred,  and  in  the  other  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years. 

4.  In  ver.  14,  Stephen  says  Joseph  sent  for  his  kindred,  seventy-five 
souls.  We  read  in  Gen.  xlvi.  26,  all  the  souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob 
which  came  into  Egypt  were  seventy  souls  (Exod.  i.  5  ;  Deut  x.  22). 
In  Gen.  xlvi.  they  are  all  enumerated,  and  come  (ver.  27)  to  seventy  ; 
to  which  Stephen  no  doubt  adds  with  great  accuracy  five  sons  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Numb.  xxvi.  28-37  ;  i  Chron.  vii.  14-30). 

We  have  no  room,  and  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  to  add 
more.  The  clearest  explanation  of  all  the  difficulties  may  be  found  in 
Wordsworth's  "  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,*  in  loco.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  article  in  The  Churchmany  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Litton, 
Dec.  i83o. 

Knowing  that  St  Luke,  for  so  long  a  period  the  com- 
panion of  Paul,  was  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  remembering  how  Saul  was  undoubtedly  present  when 
the  speech  was  uttered,  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
Paul  himself  was  the  source  of  the  report  of  that  speech. 
And  this  makes  it  all  the  more  unlikely  that  it  would 
contain  errors  in  the  facts ;  for  we  can  hardly  conceive  Paul 
committing  to  writing  a  verbatim  report  of  what  he  knew 
to  be  inaccurate.  There  are,  moreover,  indications  of  the 
same  kind  running  through  both  the  speech  of  Stephen  and 
the  epistles  and  addresses  of  St.  Paul,  which,  if  the  verbal 
theory  be  not  accepted,  would,  at  any  rate,  give  a  hint  of 
a  Pauline  influence  in  the  dictation  of  the  report.* 

The  address  of  St  Stephen  was  abruptly  and  violently 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  quick  and  sudden  resent- 

*  Some  of  these  points  of  resemblance  are  the  following  : — ^The 
argument  from  Abraham  (vers.  5-8,  compared  with  Rom.  iv.  10-19)  5 
the  reference  to  Moses  (ver.  20,  comp.  Heb.  xi.  23) ;  ver.  49,  allusion 
to  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  Heb.  viii.  5  ;  "the  Lord 
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ment  of  his  hearers,  who,  perceiving  that  an  argument 
which  they  could  not  resist  was  rapidly  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  themselves,  came,  without  any  formal  resolution, 
to  the  detergiination  to  slay  this  bold  and  uncompromising 
champion  of  the  new  faith.  With  flashing  eyes,  and  teeth 
ground  in  speechless  rage,  but  with  an  action  which  said, 
not  for  the  first  time,  **  Dost  thou  teach  us  ? "  (John  ix.  34,) 
they  advanced  upon  their  victim.  Yet  another  moment 
and  their  wrath  is  stayed,  though  but  for  a  moment 
Why  this  pause .^  why  this  amazement?  What  power 
sXxfs  those  murderous  hands  from  laying  hold  of  an 
unresisting  and  solitary  victim  ?  It  is  that  supernatural 
light  again,  which  once  more  glows  and  radiates  from  the 
noble  countenance,  and  more  especially  kindles  in  the 
upturned  eyes.  Do  they  remember  the  shining  of  Moses' 
face  after  speaking  with  God  face  to  face  upon  the 
mountain,  and  are  they  expecting  to  hear  a  message  from 
God  ?  But  no  word  issues  yet  from  the  parted  lips ;  for 
Stephen  is  looking  with  unmoved  and  dauntless  counte- 
nance steadfastly  up  into  Heaven,  and  beholding  what 
none  but  he  can  look  into — Heaven  opened,  the  unspeak- 
able splendour  of  God  revealing  itself  to  eyes  soon  to  be 
closed  in  death,  soon  again  to  be  re-opened  in  the  spirit  in 
glory.  And  now  he  speaks,  and  his  voice  is  heard  above 
the  seething  fury  of  the  multitude ;  he  cries  :  "  Behold,  I 
see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  man  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God."  Did  he  see  Jesus  actually  in 
a  standing  position  ?  Yes,  such  was  the  wonderful  sight 
that  met  his  enraptured  vision;  Jesus  not  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,*  but  Jesus  standing,  as  if  in  act  to  meet 

dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands  "  (ver.  48),  and  Acts  xvii. 
24;   the  animated    outbreak  in  vers.  51-53,  and    Rom.  ii.    17-29; 
**  the  disposition  of  angels  "  (ver.  53),  and  Gal.  iii.  19  ;  his  last  prayer 
for  his  enemies  (ver.  60),  and  2  Tim.  iv.  16. 
*  Psalm  ex.  1. ;  Heb.  x.  12. 
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his  crowned  martyr.  For  the  spiritual  world  is  ever  close 
at  hand,  and  God  lifts  the  veil  when  He  wills  it ;  as  to 
Elisha's  servant  (2  Kings  vi.  17),  to  Isaiah  (vi.),  to  Ezekiel, 
and  St.  John  in  Patmos. 

Not  finding  themselves  interrupted  in  their  murderous 
purpose  by  any  Divine  interposition,  they  clapped  their 
bands  to  their  ears,  to  hear  no  more,  and  with  cries  and 
yells  and  all  those  savage  gesticulations  with  which  an 
Oriental  multitude  rouses  itself  into  excitement,  "  they  ran 
upon  him  with  one  accord,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  city." 
They  had  met  in  an  apartment  of  the  Temple.  The 
victim  was  hurried  forth  without  even  the  formality  of  a 
judicial  sentence,  for  the  whole  scene  was  an  unpre- 
meditated and  disorderly  transaction,  which  cannot  be 
used  as  an  argument  either  for  or  against  the  theory  of 
an  independent  power  of  life  and  death  on  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  tribunal.  Forth  they  drove  and  carried  him.  He 
was  hurried  out  of  the  city  through  either  the  Damascus 
Gate  on  the  north  side,  or  the  St.  Stephen's  Gate  just  under 
the  great  Tower  of  Antonia,  which  led  into  the  long 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  near  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

No  time  was  lost;  the  executioners  stripped  for  their 
horrible  work.  Saul,  a  young  man  of  about  thirty  {vccoflas;)*^ 
who  had  heard  the  defence  of  Stephen,  with  a  conflict  of 
feeling  which  we  may  imagine,  not  describe,  was  standing  by. 
He,  as  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  had  given  his  consent 
to  the  death,  and  now,  as  a  witness,  stood  by  the  clothes 
of  the  murderers,  while  crash  after  crash  of  heavy  stones 
went  flying  through  the  air  till  the  sinking  frame  fell  to 
the  ground. 

*  Philo  thus  divides  the  ages  of  man  : — To  7,  ncublop  ;  7  to  14,  rrals ; 
14  to  21,  fUipaKtov ;  21  to  28,  vfavia-Kos  ;  28  to  49,  dvrff}  ;  49  to  56, 
npfafivrrjs  (Philemon  9) ;  over  56,  ycpwv.  This  division,  however,  is 
artificial,  and  was  not  in  general  use. 
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For  a  moment,  contrast  the  aspect  of  Saul,  now  a  young 
man  of  uncommon  ardour  of  temperament,  vehemently 
approving  the  deed  of  barbarous  bloodshed,  with  the  mild- 
ness and  tender  lovingkindness  of  **  Paul  the  aged,'*  a 
•*  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ"  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  caring 
with  such  interest  for  a  poor  slave.  It  is  the  fiery  sunrise, 
the  harbinger  of  a  stormy  day,  succeeded  at  last  by  the 
calm  and  stillness  of  a  mellow  sunset  without  a  cloud. 
How  great  the  glory  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  acts  of  the  two  great  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ! — 
Peter,  whose  weakness  became  so  conspicuous  in  his  denial 
of  Christ ;  Paul,  whose  fury  blazed  out  in  the  persecution 
of  Christ ;  both  confounded  by  the  power  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  to  be  His  prisoners  and  the  greatest  preachers 
of  His  kingdom. 

Stephen  stood  and  prayed  until  the  blows  that  hailed 
upon  him  smote  him  to  the  ground ;  and  beholding  Jesus, 
he  prayed  to  Him  as  the  Lord  God  Jehovah,  calling  upon 
Him  and  saying,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  Then 
he  bowed  himself  down  and  kneeled  upon  his  knees.  Of 
the  three  blessed  graces  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  the  first 
two,  the  guiding  star  and  the  sweet  support  of  his  life, 
had  now  done  their  part  The  faith  that  had  made  him 
stand  so  firm  was  merged  into  sight ;  the  hope  that  had 
borne  him  up  was  now  realized.  The  sails  that  have 
wafted  the  ship  into  port  shall  now  be  furled  and  laid 
aside.  But  the  charity  that  had  kindled  his  soul  with 
Divine  love  stayed  with  him  to  his  last  breath,  and  entered 
the  gates  of  pearl  with  his  purified  soul.  His  last  words 
were  words  of  charity  and  peace.  Like  his  dear  Lord  and 
Master,  he  prayed  for  his  enemies.  The  bitter  words  in 
his  speech  were  wholesome  words  of  rebuke,  not  called 
forth  by  rancour  and  hatred.  At  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
lay  love,  which  now  burst  out  into  a  dying  flame  :  "  Lord, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge." 
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**  Si  Stephanus  non  orasset,  Ecclesia  Paulum  non  habe- 
ret."  * — A  ugtisiine. 

"  He  fell  asleep," — words  that  fail  in  English  to  convey 
to  the  ear  the  calmly  dying  peace  that  breathes  in  the  last 
words  in  the  original  iKoi^firiBrj,^  of  which  the  sound  con- 
veys, in  its  slow  and  dying  cadence,  the  peacefulness  of 
St.  St-ephen's  sleep. 

Some  of  old  called  their  burial-places  God's  acre ;  others, 
with  an  entire  absence  of  Christian  feeling  (as  with  the 
funereal  urns  and  broken  columns  of  an  age  of  deadness  in 
religion),  caHed  them  by  the  name  of  Necropolis,  a  city  of 
the  dead.  Let  the  Christian  love  to  hope  to  lay  his  weary 
frame  in  the  KOLfirjrriptovt  the  cemetery,  the  place  of  sleep. 

Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  Stephen  !  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.  Mayest  thou  not  have 
heard  the  words  spoken  to  thine  heart,  "  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life  *'  i  (Rev.  ii. 
10.)  A  crown  to  be  shared  by  one  who  stood  by  and  saw 
thee  fall  by  his  consent ;  yet  he  repented,  and  he  too  was 
enabled  by  God's  grace  to  say  at  the  last,  "  Henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day;  and 
not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  that  love  His  appearing " 
(2  Tim.  iv.  8). 

♦  If  Stephen  had  not  prayed,  the  Church  would  have  had  no  Paul 

t  One  short  syllable  and  three  long  (w ).     Like  the  last  word  in 

the  Book  of  Acts,  oxwXvrwj. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
THE  CONVERSION  OF  SA  UL. 

Acts  viii.  1-4 ;  ix.  1-9 ;  xxii.  4-16 ;  xxvi.  9-19. 

^^*  34-36 — Tiberius^  Emperor— Pontius  Pilate,  Procurator  ofjudea 
-^Caiaphas,  High  Priest— Vitellius,  Prefect  of  Syria— Herod 
AniipaSy  King, 

"  Ah  I  little  dream  our  restless  eyes 
What  glorious  presence  they  despise, 

While  in  our  noon  of  life, 
To  power  or  fame  we  rudely  press. — 
Christ  is  at  hand,  to  scorn  or  bless, 
Christ  suffers  in  our  strife." 

Keble. 

V  XEPHEN  slept;  slept  the  peaceful  sleep  that  knows 
^^  no  waking  while  time  lasts, — slept  to  awake  when 
eternity  is  bliss. 

*^c  descend  to  earth  with  shrinking  reluctance,  to  view 

'^^i\   horror  the  loathsome  scene,  where  the  tired  execu- 

tior^^j^  are  slowly   leaving  the    blood-stained   field,   and 

^"^^e  Saul  yet  stands  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  motionless 

^^^I>se  from  which  the  radiance  hardly  yet  seems  faded. 

oaul  had  seen  the  raptured  heavenward  gaze  of  the  gentle 

martyr's  eyes,  had  heard  the  prayer  for  him,  a  murderer : 

"  *-Ord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge!"     How  little  we 

knoAv  of  the  future  that  lies  before  us  !     Could  Saul  have 

dreamt  that  he  would  be  the  next  to  see  the  Son  of  God 

sbiiie  forth  in  His  glory  upon  a  mortal  being  }     He  was  a 

murderer,  and  knew  it  afterwards,  and  owned  it  too ;  for 
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the  words  are  in  a  measure  his  own  :  "  And  Saul  was  con- 
senting to  his  murder."* 

If  Saul,  as  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  gave  his  vote 
for  the  death  of  Stephen,  he  must,  by  the  laws  of  that 
body,  have  been  a  married  man  with  a  family  ;t  and  from 
the  absence  of  all  mention  of  wife  or  children,  he  must 
have  been  early  a  widower  and  survived  his  children. 
From  Saul's  own  verbal  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Stephen,  it  is  manifest  how  much  and  how  bitterly  his 
mind  dwelt  on  his  own  share  in  that  transaction  (Acts  xxii. 
20 ;  XX vi.  9-14). 

And  now  commenced  a  season  of  severe  trial  for  the 
infant  Church  of  Christ."  The  flood-gates  of  persecution 
were  flung  open  wide.  The  common  people,  under  the 
instigation  of  the  priests  and  rulers,  attacked  the  followers 
of  Jesus,  threw  many  into  prison,  and  drove  others  into 
banishment. 

Stephen's  was  the  first  death  by  violence  on  account  of 
the  faith  in  Jesus.  Others  had  died  violent  deaths  before 
him ;  but  they  were  not  worthy  to  follow  the  Lamb.  An 
Apostle  had  died,  a  traitor  to  his  Master,  by  his  own 
impious  hand ;  two  others,  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  had  been 
stricken  down  dissemblers  and  hypocrites.  Only  now  was 
the  era  of  martyrdom  opening.  All  the  believers  in  Jeru- 
salem that  were  of  note  took  to  flight,  except  the  Apostles, 
who  alone  remained  steadfastly  at  their  posts.  Probably 
they  were  left  undisturbed  because  they  adhered  still  to 
the  Temple  worship,  and  did  not,  like  the  Hellenists,  break 
off"  from  the  customs  of  their  forefathers.  The  order  to 
the  Apostles  still  seems  to  have  been  in  force  that  they 
should  **  not  depart  from  Jerusalem  "  (Acts  i.  4).  What- 
ever the  cause,  we  know  that  while  the  Christians  scattered 

^dvaipco-it,  translated  "  death,"  A.V.,  is  a  strong  word,  implying  an 
unjust  violence. 

t  See  Conybeare  and  Howson,  voL  i.,  p.  ^^y  quarto  ed. 
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themselves  all  over  Judeaand  Samaria, — and  farther, — ^they 
long  made  Jerusalem  their  head-quarters.* 

Devout  Jews,  not  believers,  but  good  men  who  had  ad- 
mired and  loved  Stephen,  mourned  over  him  with  a  great 
lamentation,  and  bore  the  lifeless  corpse  to  an  honoured 
grave.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  some  few  of  the  followers 
of  the  Law  of  Moses.  Not  so  another,  whose  zeal  for  the 
Law  and  abhorrence  of  the  faith  of  Christ  impelled  him  to 
take  the  most  violent  measures  against  the  Church.  Not- 
withstanding his  keen  remembrance  of  the  scene  at  Stephen's 
death, — yet^iX.  is  said, — full  of  fury,  all  the  unbridled  energy 
of  Saul's  nature  broke  forth,  and  he  entered  every  house 
where  he  heard  of  Nazarencs  being  collected  together,  and 
haled  (or  hauled)  them  off  to  prison.  His  own  account 
given  before  Agrippa  supplies  further  details  of  his  con- 
duct He  there  says  (Acts  xxvl  9-1 1),  that  in  his  con- 
science he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  destroy  believers  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  that  in  Jerusalem  he  imprisoned  saints 
by  the  authority  of  the  chief  priests ;  that  when  they  were 
brought  to  judgment,  he  gave  his  vote  to  put  them — that 
is,  the  more  determined  of  them — to  death ;  that  he  pun- 
ished them  often,  even  if  he  met  them  in  the  synagogues, 
when  they  came  to  worship  with  their  families  and  after  the 
manner  of  their  fathers,  and  tried  force  to  make  them  for- 
swear Jesus  ;  that  he  was  maddened  with  rage  against  them 
aJl,  and  that  not  finding  scope  enough  for  his  persecuting 
energies  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judea,  he  made  an  expedition 
even  imto  foreign  cities,  and  came  unto  Damascus  on  his 
ferocious  errand.     Such  is  his  own  account  of  himself. 

To  us  who  can  look  back  upon  so  long  a  line  of  martyred 
saints  from  our  own  day  to  the  days  of  St.  Stephen,  the 
idea  of  suffering  for  Christ  has  become  familiar,  and  per- 
haps we  think  that  we  too  could  die  for  our  Saviour  if  we 
were  called  upon  to  do  so — more  easily  than  we  can  live  for 

♦Acts  viii-  14;  ix.  27 ;  xv.  2. 
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Him  ;  but  martyrdom  was  then  a  fearful  object  to  contem- 
plate. To  die  for  a  crime  seemed  natural  and  right ;  hut 
to  fall  in  passive  and  unresisting  defence  of  a  creed  was  a 
novel  and  a  horrible  fate.  Yet  this  the  faithful  prepared 
themselves  to  encounter ;  and  those  who  fled  did  not  timidly 
and  in  fear  hold  their  peace,  but  proclaimed  aloud  the  glad 
tidings  wherever  in  Judea  and  Samaria  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance. From  that  time  to  this,  persecution  has  always 
been  found  to  be  the  surest  way  to  spread  the  truth  farther 
and  wider.  The  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  originated 
the  fine  but  not  always  true  saying, "  The  blood  of  martyrs  is 
the  seed  of  the  Church."  Tertullian  says  to  the  Roman  per- 
secutors, "  The  more  you  cut  us  down,  the  more  we  g^ow  ; 
the  blood  of  Christians  is  seed  "  (Apol.,  adfinem), 

A  year  probably  elapsed  between  the  death  and  burial 
of  Stephen  and  the  events  the  narrative  of  which  com- 
mences with  the  abrupt  introduction  :  "  And  Saul,  breath- 
ing out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord.  .  . ."  The  date  A.D.  37  is  usually  assigned  to  that 
most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  the 
Conversion  of  Saul.  As  a  true  and  effectual  key  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  let  us 
again  remind  ourselves  that  we  are  studying  the  continua- 
tion of  the  acts  and  words  of  Jesus  by  the  hands  and 
mouth  of  His  Apostles  after  His  ascension.  This  will  always 
account  to  us  for  great  gaps  in  the  personal  history  of  St. 
Paul.  This  Book  does  not  profess  to  give  us  a  biography 
of  the  chief  of  the  Apostles.  As  St  Luke's  Gospel  gave  us 
what  "  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  to  teach/'  so  this,  his 
second  treatise,  tells  what  Jesus  went  on  to  do  and  to 
teach  for  nearly  forty  years  after  He  had  ascended. 

The  interval  between  Stephen's  death  and  the  journey 
to  Damascus  was  passed  in  the  unquiet  and  troubled 
growth  of  the  infant  Church.  The  scattered  disciples  of 
the  Lord  went  everywhere  in  Judea  and  Samaria  dissemi- 
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nating  the  Word  of  Truth,  while  Saul  pursued  continually 
his  angry  search  after  the  believers  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  with  harsh  interrogatories  and  bitter  disputations  strove 
hard  but  unavailingly  to  destroy  the  growing  faith  that  the 
Messiah  had  at  last  appeared  indeed,  and  had  been  slain  by 
'Wicked  hands.  He  soon,  however,  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  narrow  field  afforded  by  Jerusalem  and  Judea  for  his 
fervid  energy.  He  wanted  to  stretch  out  a  longer  arm  to 
reach  the  objects  of  his  hatred,  and  planned  an  expedition 
to  the  distant  city  of  Damascus,  where  he  had  heard  that 
the  new  faith  was  gaining  ground. 

He  was  breathing  out,  he  was  panting  {ifiirvitov),  with 
sanguinary  threats,  a  projected  slaughter,  the  hard  and 
unfeeling  Jewish  spirit  of  exclusiveness  filling  his  soul  and 
shutting  out  all  tender  compassion.  Little  did  he  regard 
the  mild  and  unresisting  character  of  those  whom  he  sought 
to  exterminate.  Perhaps  this  very  circumstance  only  served 
to  increase  his  irritation.  Do  not  say,  **  Oh,  that  was  so 
long  ago;  the  world  is  better  now;  civilization,  science,  and 
the  spread  of  knowledge  have  softened  men  s  manners." 
For  is  it  so  ?  In  i86o>  Damascus  was  again  the  scene  of  a 
dreadful  persecution  in  the  ruthless  and  unprovoked  massacre 
of  six  thousand  Christians  under  the  orders,  or  certainly 
with  the  connivance,  of  the  odious  Turkish  Government, 
and  the  whole  Christian  quarter  wias.  in  three  days  laid  in 
ashes.  Civilization  and  science,  or  their  counterfeits,  pene- 
trate but  little  below  the  surface,  and  are  continually  found 
co-existing  with  ignorance  and  superstition,  fanaticism  and 
cruelty. 

We  willingly  believe  that  even  in  his  fury  Paul  already 
exhibited  the  stem,  unbending  resolution,  which  now  cha- 
racterized him  as  a  Pharisee,  and  hereafter  distinguished 
him  as  a  Christian.  He  never  was  a  bad  man.  He  was 
able  to  say  before  his  judges  what  it  is  always  a  satisfaction 
to  be  able  to  say>  that  he  had  lived  without  reproach :  *'  My 
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manner  of  life  from  my  youth,  which  was  at  the  first  among 
mine  own  nation  at  Jerusalem,  know  all  the  Jews,  which 
knew  me  from  the  beginning,  that  after  the  most  straitest 
sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee  "  (Acts  xxvi.  4).  He 
was  a  man  of  well-regulated  life,  upright  in  all  business  trans- 
actions, exact  in  all  his  religious  duties,  liberal  to  all  the 
claims  of  beneficence  ;  in  a  word,  a  man  both  honoured  and 
beloved.  But  for  all  this  he  was  still  Saul,  hating  the  name 
of  Jesus,  and  eager  to  carry  on  the  work  of  persecution. 

To  carry  out  his  purpose,  he  must  possess  the  authority  of 
an  envoy  "from  the  high  priest"  Theophilus  (Jos.,  Ant.xviii.), 
and  "  of  all  the  estate  of  the  elders  ; "  from  whom,  therefore, 
he  easily  obtained  letters  investing  him  with  the  desired 
power,  to  lay  hold  of  all  "disciples  of  the  Lord,"  or  "saints," 
or  "people  of  this  way;"  for  by  these  three  terms  are  his 
intended  victims  described.  His  commission  was  to  visit 
the  synagogues  for  offenders  ;  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
the  followers  of  Jesus  had  not  yet,  at  any  rate  in  Damascus, 
separated  themselves  from  those  who  retained  the  Law  of 
Moses.  Whether  he  had  power  to  put  them  to  death  indis- 
criminately is  doubtful.  The  terms  of  his  commission  were 
simply  to  bind  the  rebellious,  and  bring  them  to  Jerusalem 
to  be  punished  there.  But  he  affirms  before  Agrippa  that 
he  was  willing  that  many  should  die,  and  so  voted  as  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  xxvi.  11,  12). 

Thus  armed  with  full  powers,  he  collected  an  escort  of 
horse  and  foot,  probably  Roman  soldiers  commissioned 
by  authority  to  keep  the  peace^  and  Jewish  fanatics  of 
the  same  mind  as  himself,  and  set  out  for  Damascus, 
a  journey  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  which 
would  occupy  more  than  a  week.  The  popular  pictures 
of  the  conversion  of  Saul  represent  him  falling  from  a 
horse's  back.  Thfis  was  probably  wrong,  as  the  use  of 
riding-horses  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  (Deut.  xvii.  i6).* 

*  When  Rabshakeh  offered  to  send  Hezekiah  two  thousand  horses 
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He  is  now  bound  for  Damascus,  that  marvellous  city,  un- 
rivalled in  hoary  antiquity,  and  perhaps,  for  the  extreme 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  all  its  surroundings.     No  city  in 
the  world  approaches  in  extreme  antiquity  to  Damascus, 
"the  head  of  Syria."     Three  thousand  eight  hundred  years 
ago  it  was  a  city  with  a  famous  name,  and  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  most  ancient  people  on  earth,  designates  his 
steward    as  Eliezer  of  Damascus.     Therefore   Damascus 
was  an  inhabited  city  two  thousand  years  before  Rome  was 
founded.     Yet  Damascus  has  scarcely  one  relic  of  antiquity 
to  show,  no  column,  arch,  or  trophy  of  its  past  history.    Still 
It  is  full  of  life,  wealth,  and  enjoyment     But  it  is  a  singular 
illustration  of  the  stationary  character  of  Oriental  cities,  that 
it  is  still  peopled  with  no  more  than  150,000  souls,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  held  more  at  one  time ;  while 
our  great  Western  cities  continue  increasing  indefinitely, 
giving  rise  to  anxious  problems  which  only  time  can  solve. 
As  for  its  perfect  and  unrivalled  loveliness,  no  writer 
«ver   seems   able  to   describe   it   in   terms   worthy  of  its 
extreme   beauty.     Poetically  it  is  likened  to  a  diamond 
set  amidst    emeralds,   to    describe   the    sparkling  of  its 
abundant  waters  amidst  the  fair  mosques,  minarets,  and 
domes,   embowered   amongst  groves    of  endless  verdure 
and  flowers  of  perennial  bloom.     It  appears  to  be  one 
of  those  sights  of  surpassing  magnificence,  the  impression 
of  which  never  fades   away,  and   remains  imprinted   on 
Ae  memory  while   a  thousand   other  sights  and   scenes 
^cupy  but  a  transitory  place.     Is  it   not   a   remarkable 
^tng  that  all  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world  of  man's 
^^vices, — courts  and  camps,  the  fine  arts  and  the  noblest 
^^   sciences, — leave  but  a  feeble  impression  on  the  mind 
compared  with  the  pre-eminent  glories  of  God's  creation  ? 
"  ow  short  a  time  is  a  picture  remembered  !     But  what  an 

"  be  could  find  riders  for  them,  was  it  not  a  taunt  upon  their  bad 
^^Tsemanship  ?  2  Kings  xviii.  23. 
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unfading  impression  is  left  by  a  landscape  bathed  in 
glories  brilliant  with  the  inimitable  lustre  of  nature's 
colouring.  The  day  before  these  lines  were  written,  the 
writer  stood  upon  the  terrace  at  Brantwood,  by  the  side  ol 
one  dear  to  every  lover  of  art  and  nature,  and  not  less 
to  the  friends  of  all  that  is  called  truly  good  and  noble, 
while  before  them  lay  outspread  the  shining  glories  of 
Coniston  Lake,  of  the  bluest  azure,  with  its  indescribable 
beauties  of  wild  mountains  encompassing,  as  a  rich  set- 
ting encloses  a  jewel,  the  rich  and  peaceful  valley  embo- 
somed in  rounded  masses  of  leafy  verdure,  and  the  whole 
scene  bathed  in  the  soft,  mild  sunshine  of  an  evening  of 
early  June  after  summer  showers.  The  remembrance  of 
a  scene  such  as  this  lingers  very  long  in  the  memory ; 
long  after  pictures  and  architecture  have  passed  out  of  the 
mind.  So  far,  even  in  external  nature,  does  the  work 
of  God  transcend  the  utmost  efforts  of  man  to  produce 
objects  of  beauty  to  arrest  the  attention ;  and  so  manifestly 
has  God  constructed  the  human  mind  to  hold  communion 
with  Him  through  His  works,  rather  than  bow  itself  in 
admiration  before  the  masterpieces  of  human  genius. 

Of  such  a  nature  appears  to  be  the  distant  prospect  of 
Damascus,  of  mingled  magnificence  and  loveliness.  But 
I  must  refer  my  readers  to  other  works  dealing  more 
especially  with  Bible  scenery  for  details  for  which  we 
can  but  ill  afford  the  space.* 

Damascus  had  fallen  age  after  age  into  the  hands  of 
many  successive  conquerors;  Syrians,  Jews,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabs  had  successively  held  it 
before  the  last,  longest,  and  worst  oppression  of  all,  that 

*  The  history  of  Damascus  will  be  found  in  several  popular  works. 
There  is  an  excellent  article  in  the  Church  of  England  Sunday  School 
Magazine^  1872,  by  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes.  See  also  Professor  Raw- 
linson's  "Damascus,"  in  S.P.C.K.,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Lewin, 
etc. 
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of  the  Turks.*  In  the  year  A.D.  37,  of  which  we  are  writing, 
Damascus  had  for  a  time  passed  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Romans  into  the  hands  of  Aretas,  prince  or  king  of  the 
Nabathaean  Arabs,  whose  capital  was  the  wonderful  rock- 
hewn  city  of  Petra,  once  a  populous  and  magnificent 
place,  only  discovered  in  modern  times  by  Burckhardt,  and 
described  by  Laborde — a  dead  city  of  the  dead.f  It  is  a 
very  interesting  circumstance  that  in  so  nice  a  point  of 
history  as  the  brief  tenure  of  Damascus  by  a  garrison 
under  Aretas,^  we  should  find  the  Scriptures,  with  their 
invariable  accuracy,  entirely  in  harmony  with  authentic 
profane  history. 

One  would  wish  to  know,  if  it  were  possible,  what  were 
the  thoughts  that  chiefly  filled  the  mind  of  Saul  on  his 
road  to  Damascus,  as  he  was  moving  rapidly  with  his  escort 
through  populous  Judea  and  Samaria,  crossing  the  Jordan 
near  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  as  he  came  in  sight  of  Hermon 
and  Lebanon,  and  crossed  the  barren  plains  of  Gaulanitis 
and  Iturea.  He  was  ever  a  man  of  deep  conscientious- 
ness, and  with  his  face  turned  towards  a  city  full  of  what 
he  declared  to  be  revolt  and  sedition,  we  can  only  imagine 
him  as  resolved  to  do  God  service.  Paul  would  not  in  his 
old  age  have  boldly  declared  before  the  council  at  Jeru- 
salem that  he  had  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God 
until  that  day  (Acts  xxiii.  i),  nor  have  thanked  God  that  he 
had  served  Him  from  his  forefathers  with  a  pure  conscience 
(2  Tim.  i.  3),  had  he  not  believed  himself  to  have  always 
been  a  carefully  conscientious  man,  who  exercised,  that  is, 
trained  Ydias^M  (Acts  xxiv.  16),  to  keep  his  conscience  in  a 
sound  and  healthy  state  of  action, — a  very  great  matter  in 

*  It  has  had  every  form  of  government  except  the  representative, 
and  has  entertained  every  religion  except  the  Christian  ("  Tancred  "). 

t  A  discussion  on  the  political  state  of  Damascus  at  the  time  of 
Saul's  visit  will  be  found  in  Conybeare  and  Howson,  vol.  i.,  p.  89, 
and  in  Wordsworth's  "  New  Testament :  Acts,"  p.  23. 

X  Sec  2  Cor.  xi.  32,  33. 
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all  good  self-discipline.  Yet  I  cannot  persuade  myself, 
that  that  very  conscientiousness,  impelling  him  to  the  dis- 
charge of  a  distressingly  painful  duty,  was  not  haunted  by 
the  remembrance  of  a  dying  countenance  from  which  a 
Divine  light  was  slowly  passing  away,  and  a  voice  whose 
last  words  breathed  out  a  prayer  for  him  that  his  sin  might 
not  be  laid  to  his  charge.  Sin  !  was  it  a  sin  that  he  was 
destroying  heresy  and  schism  ?  Sin !  he  a  zealous  and 
consistent  Pharisee,  acting  in  all  good  conscience,  was  he 
in  the  mind  of  a  dying  martyr  now  guilty  of  sin  ?  Such 
reflections  could  not  but  be  present  in  Saul's  mind,  and 
must  have  created  perplexity  and  confusion  even  in  so 
clear  a  mind  as  his,  during  the  journey  which  gave  him  so 
much  time  for  reflection. 

But  his  doubts  were  not  to  last  long.  A  sudden  and 
unexpected  solution  came  to  remove  all  his  difliculties,  and 
to  convince  him  that  he  had  been  a  sinner,  nay,  "  the  chief 
of  sinners,  because  he  persecuted  the  Church  of  God." 

The  white  dwellings  of  Damascus  were  in  sight,  not  yet 
crowned  with  Mussulman  domes  and  minarets,  but  domi- 
nated by  the  stately  gateways  and  towered  walls  by  which 
the  Roman  sway  was  represented.  It  was  high  noon,  and 
the  Eastern  sun  at  midday  is  of  a  dazzling  brilliancy  little 
known  to  us  in  the  moister  climate  of  our  Western  skies. 

In  a  moment  the  ardent  light  of  the  sun  paled  before  an 
-overwhelming  glory  that  like  a  fierce  light  beat  with  a 
force  that  might  be  felt  upon  the  astonished  and  bewildered 
company.  That  great  flood  of  dazzling,  heavenly  lustre 
came  down  upon  all  alike.  It  blinded  the  eyes  and  dazed 
the  senses.  What  its  effect  was  upon  Paul's  companions 
we  know  not,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  fell  to  the  ground 
in  amazement,  seized  with  a  sudden,  weird,  and  nameless 
terror.  But  the  chief  of  the  company  fell  prostrate,  utterly 
blinded  and  powerless,  before  this  irresistible  manifestation 
of  the   Divine  power  and  glory.     With  the  unspeakable 
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radiance  came  a  thundering  sound,  which  spoke  in  no 
intelligible  language  to  the  rest,  but  to  the  divinely- 
sharpened  sense  of  Saul  it  uttered  the  words  of  a  command 
from  above.  As  when  the  voice  from  heaven  spake  to 
Jesus,  and  some  said  it  was  thunder,  but  Jesus  knew  the 
voice  and  heard  the  words  that  were  uttered,  as  those  of 
His  Father,  so  the  vague  and  indistinct  but  awe-inspiring 
noise  that  filled  the  air  resolved  itself  in  the  ears  of  Saul 
into  words  addressed  to  himself  personally,  in  a  double 
address,  as  was  the  wont  of  Jesus  when  calling  special 
and  reproachful  attention  to  His  words:*  "Saul,  Saul, 
why  persecutest  thou  ME  ? " 

A  volume  is  in  that  one  word  ME.  It  identifies  Jesus 
with  His  followers,  His  disciples.  His  poor  forlorn,  persecuted 
friends  everywhere.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  Me  "  (Matt.  xxv.  40) ;  Inasmuch  as  thou  persecutest 
My  people,  thou  persecutest  Me.  Saul's  first  lesson  in* 
true  religion  was  the  mystical  union  between  Christ  and 
His  Church.  A  most  solemn  and  impressive  warning  to 
us,  that  whatever  evil  we  do  to  the  children  of  the  King- 
dom, we  do  it  to  the  King  Himself, — an  assurance  that  if 
we  love  the  people  of  God,  we  love  God  ;  that  if  we  cherish 
the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  helpless,  we  do  it  to  Jesus 
Himself,  whose  representatives  upon  earth  they  are  unto 
the  end,  for  "  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land.*' 

Then  Saul  was  able  to  speak  from  the  earth  where  he 
lay  in  deep  abasement,  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  mighty 
God.  He  knew  the  voice,  he  knew  the  familiar  Hebrew 
tongue  in  which  it  addressed  him.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  personal  appearance  of  Christ,  except  the 
bright  effulgence,  was  other  than  that  He  had  borne  on 
earth ;  and  in  all  probability  Saul  had  seen  Him  already 
in  the  flesh  in  Jerusalem.     It  was  necessary  for  an  Apostle 

♦  "Simon,  Simon!"  "Martha!  Martha!"  "Jerusalem!  Jerusalem! 
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to  have  seen  Christ,  and  to  have  been  spoken  to  by  Him. 
This  point  is  repeatedly  referred  to  hereafter :  "  The  Lord, 
even  Jesus,  that  met  thee  in  the  way "  (Acts  ix.  17) ; 
"  Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ?  "  (i  Cor.  ix.  i).* 

To  the  question  of  Jesus,  Saul  answered  with  another 
question,  **  Who  art  thou,  Lord  }  " 

Strange  confusion  and  amazement !  He  asks  who  it  is 
that  addresses  him,  and  in  his  own  address  names  Him 
as  his  Lord !  Look  back  at  the  first  verse  of  this  ninth 
chapter  of  Acts  :  "  Saul,  yet"  (nevertheless)  "  breathing  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter."  Now  it  is  a  different  note 
altogether  :  Saul  is  conquered  ;  his  soul,  like  his  body,  lies 
prostrate  before  Jesus  ;  lies  in  the  hands  of  Jesus,  who 
replies,  "  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest." 

In  Acts  xxii.  8,  the  humble  designation  "  of  Nazareth  "  is 
added.  Thus,  even  the  ascended  Lord,  when  appearing 
to  His  new  Apostle,  makes  Himself  known  unto  him  as  He 
had  done  to  Peter  and  John  in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  "  I 
am  Jesus  of  Nazareth.'*  Wonderful  thought !  Not  I  was, 
but  still  am^  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  Divinely  eternal 
I  AM  covers  time  with  eternity.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  still 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  will  for  ever.  Vision 
too  bright  and  happy  for  mortal  eyes!  Shall  then  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord  know  Him  in  every  character  that 
He  is  revealed  in,  earthly  as  well  as  heavenly  ? 

"  Thou  art  persecuting  Me.  I  feel  every  blow  struck  at 
My  brethren.  But  it  is  hard  for  thee.  Thou  art  not,  canst 
not  be,  at  ease.  The  labouring  ox  may  lift  his  heel  against 
the  painful  goad ;  but  it  is  the  worse  for  him  ;  and  thou 
too  in  vain  liftest  thy  hand  against  Me.  The  sting  of  thy 
conscience,  the  anguish  of  the  memory  of  Stephen's  death- 
cry,  harrow  and  haunt  thee  still."  f 

*  See  also  i  Cor.  xxii.  14,  15  ;  ix.  27;  i  Cor.  xv.  7,  8 ;  and  in  a 
vision  (Acts  xviii.  9). 

t  The  true  meaning  of  cricXiypd^  (hard)  here  seems  rather  to  be,  "  It  is 
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Without  rising  from  the  earth,  without  daring  to  lift  up 
his  eyes,  Saul  humbly  and  fearfully   asks   that  question 
which  rises  first  to  the  lips  of  every  truly  converted  man. 
Believing  is  with  him  a  matter  of  course.     Divine  truths 
are  no  matters  of  theory  or  speculation,  but  of  fact.     All 
he  wants  to  know  now  is  what  he  is  to  do  for  his  Lord.     So 
Saul  humbly  asks,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ? " 
And  the  voice  of  the  Lord  again  spoke  out  of  the  bright 
efiiilgence:  "Arise,  go  into  the  city  that  is  already  in  sight 
Thou  camest  to  persecute,  thou  shalt  enter  it  as  a  disciple. 
Go  as  a  learner;  go  as  a  little  child,  and  it  shall  be  told  thee 
of  all  things  which  are  appointed  thee  to  do  and  to  suffer ; 
for  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee 
a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of  the  things  which  thou  hast 
seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  will  appear  unto 
thee.     I  will  keep  thee  safe  from  the  people  of  the  Jews 
and  of  the  Gentiles  to  whom  thou  art  sent     For  thou  art 
My  chosen  minister,  to  open  their  eyes  and  turn  them  from 
the  darkness  of  unbelief  to  the  true  knowledge  of  life ;  from 
the  power  of  Satan  to  the  Almighty  power  of  God.     Thou 
art  to  proclaim  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  inheritance  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  that  are  sanctified  by  their 
faith  in  Me"  (Acts  xxvi.  16-18). 

The  voice  ceased  altogether.  To  Saul  its  utterances 
had  been  distinct,  and  he  remembered  every  word  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  But  the  men  that  journeyed  with  him 
heard  only  confused  and  inarticulate  sounds,  resembling  a 
voice  or  voices,  but  no  person  was  visible  to  them.* 

painful  and  wearisome,"  not  "  You  are  trying  to  do  that  which  is  im- 
possible." The  words,  "It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 
pricks,"  are  in  none  of  the  ancient  MSS.,  and  were  inserted  here, 
no  doubt,  by  early  copyists,  to  bring  St.  Luke's  narrative  into  harmony 
with  St  Paul's  own  in  xxvi.  14. 

*  Except  the  supernatural  appearance  to  Saul,  all  else  here  is 
natural,  and  there  seems  no  ground  for  any  complaint  of  discrepancies. 
Of  the  men  it  is  said  that  they  heard  a  voice,  axovoin-cr  r^r  ^a>v^r ; 
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For  a  moment  let  us  pause  to  consider  the  present 
position  of  Saul  by  the  light  of  his  own  expressions. 
Thirty  years  after  (i  Tim.  i.  12-16)  he  wrote:  "I  thank 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  hath  enabled  me,  for  that  He 
counted  me  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry ;  who 
was  before  a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and  injurious  : 
but  I  obtained  mercy,  because  I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief. 
And  the  grace  of  our  Lord  was  exceeding  abundant  with 
faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  is  a  faithful 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  of  whom  I  am  chief. 
Howbeit  for  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first 
Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  longsuffering,  for  a 
pattern  to  them  which  should  hereafter  believe  on  Him 
to  life  everlasting." 

Most  solemn  and  affecting  words !  a  just  and  serious 
conclusion  confirmed  by  a  long  service  in  the  ministry. 
What  deep  piety,  what  true  faith,  what  beneficence  and 
love  of  men's  souls  breathe  in  all  these,  among  the  last 
words  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Christ's  faithful  Apostle  I  * 

Awe-struck  and  sad,  he  arose  at  last ;  he  had  closed  his 
eyes  against  the  unutterable  splendour ;  and  now  he  opened 
them  again,  but,  alas !  he  found  their  sight  was  gone.  His 
men  were  around  him,  and  he  could  hear  their  expressions 
of  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  and  inexplicable 
event  which  had  befallen  them  ;  but  he  saw  no  man.  The 
fiery  leader  was  now  a  weak  and  helpless  child,  and  had 
to  be  led  by  the  hand  painfully  and  slowly  into  that  city  of 
Damascus  which  he  had  come  prepared  to  make  a  scene 

and  of  Saul,  ^Kovat  fjxovfjv,  he  heard  the  voice.  The  difference  of  case 
should  be  noted, — the  genitive  conveying  the  idea  of  indistinct  hearing, 
the  accusative  of  certain  apprehension. 

♦  On  the  25th  January,  the  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  the 
Christians  of  Damascus  walk  in  procession  to  the  traditional  scene  of 
this  event,  under  the  protection  of  a  guard  from  the  Pacha,  and  read  the 
history  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
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of  violence  and  even  bloodshed.  They  took  him  to  the 
Straight  Street  in  Damascus,  to  the  house  of  a  Jewish 
convert  named  Judas,  and  there  left  him,  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem  with  the  strangest  tidings  which  had  been  heard 
by  Jew  or  Gentile  for  many  a  day.  But  Saul  abode  in 
<lumb  seclusion,  unable  to  eat  or  to  drink  for  excess  of 
intense  reflection,  neither  seeing  nor  hearing  nor  speaking. 
The  appearance  of  Jesus  in  the  way  was  only  the  first 
step  in  conversion.  The  mute  and  protracted  season  of 
"withdrawal  from  all  sights  and  sounds  of  active  life  was 
a  further  stage  in  which  deep  repentance  and  self-abase- 
ment were  preparing  the  way  for  the  solution  of  his  own 
impulsive  question,  "Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to 
do.^"  Ay,  such  a  man  as  Saul  felt  in  a  moment  that 
he  must  be  doing  something ;  that  he  must  not  dream  and 
meditate  for  the  rest  of  his  days ;  and  now,  in  Judas'  house, 
he  is  pondering  over  the  dead  past,  and  looking  forward 
with  a  confused  and  perplexed  but  yet  determinate  sense 
of  a  living  future  of  incessant  action  of  some  kind,  but 
what  he  knows  not  yet.  How  is  he  to  learn  ?  He  is 
now  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  little  child,  and 
he  will  not  be  above  learning  from  a  humble  disciple. 

There  lived  at  Damascus  a  certain  disciple  named 
Ananias,  perhaps  as  yet  very  little  known ;  but  Paul's 
account  of  him  is  in  these  words  :  "  A  devout  man  accord- 
ing to  the  Law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  there."  To  him  Jesus  appeared,  not  this  time  to  the 
eye  openly,  but  in  a  vision,  when  all  the  senses  were  sealed 
up  but  the  inner  perceptions  of  the  mind.  Jesus  pro- 
nounced his  name  but  once,  "Ananias,"  for  his  habitual 
attitude  was  one  of  attention  to  the  word  of  God.  Then 
the  heavenly  voice  gave  him  his  instructions.  He  was  to 
go  to  Judas'  house,  in  the  Straight  Street,  *'  and  inquire 
for  one  Saul  of  Tarsus ; "  name  of  terror  this,  and  Ananias 
heard  it  with  alarm  ;   but  words  followed  strangely  asso- 

5 
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ciated  with  such  a  name;  *'for,  behold,  he  prayeth."* 
Ananias  may  well  have  thought,  what  could  be  the  prayers 
and  supplications  of  such  a  man  ?  But  the  revelation  went 
on,  that  Saul,  too,  had  seen  a  vision  of  him,  Ananias, 
coming  to  lay  his  hands  upon  him,  and  to  restore  him  to 
sight.  Naturally  enough,  Ananias  replied  deprecatingly, 
"  Lord  Jesus,  what  are  we  to  expect  from  him  but  bitter 
persecution  ?  This  man  is  notorious  among  Christians. 
What  evils  hath  he  not  done  to  Thy  saints  ill  Jerusalem  ? 
and  we  have  heard  of  his  ungovernable  temper,  and  how 
he  has  come  here  to  search  out  and  bind  all  that  call  on 
Thy  name.*' 

But  the  Lord  answered  him  in  reassuring  language: 
"  Go  and  do  as  thou  art  commanded  ;  I  have  marked  him 
out  and  chosen  him  as  the  chief  messenger  in  My  name,  to 
bear  My  name,  the  name  of  Jesus,  before  the  Gentiles  first, 
before  kings  and  rulers,  and  before  the  children  of  Israel 
For  the  persecutor  shall  be  persecuted  himself.  Such 
honour  will  I  put  upon  him,  and  I  will  openly  show  to  him 
the  reward  he  shall  expect  for  preaching  my  gospel — 
persecution  for  my  sake,  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  All 
his  life  henceforward  will  be  one  of  suffering  ;  but  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  Saviour  who  died  for  him  and  for  the  whole 
world.    Thus  and  so  gloriously  shall  he  suffer."  t 

A  heathen's  boast  is  to  do  great  things ;  the  Christian's 
glory  is  to  suffer  greatly  for  his  Master's  sake.  "  It  is  an 
usual  method  with  God  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great 
sanctity  in  deep  affliction."  J 

Strengthened  and  reassured,  Ananias  now  went  on  his 
way,  and  found  the  once  dreaded  Saul  now  deeply  abased, 

*  No  words  can  better  express  to  us  what  may  have  been  the 
thoughts  of  Saul  than  those  of  the  General  Confession  in  the  Com- 
munion Service. 

t  In  the  original,  vaOfTw  stands  at  the  end  for  emphasis. 

X  Bp.  Ken. 
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a  servant,  a  slave  of  Christ,  a  ready  and  humble  listener  to 
the  instructions  of  so  lowly  a  disciple  as  Ananias,  who 
had  never  even  been  heard  of  in  Jerusalem ;  yes,  this 
Ananias,  one  of  those  whom  he  had  intended  to  carry 
bound  to  Jerusalem,  with  his  entertainer  Judas,  in  whose 
house  he  now  lay.  This  obscure  disciple  came  kindly  to 
him  with  words  of  sympathy  and  affection,  calling  him  at 
once  by  the  name  by  which  all  Christian  souls  know  each 
other  :  "  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord,  even  Jesus  that  appeared 
unto  thee  by  the  way  as  thou  earnest,  hath  sent  me  that 
thou  mightest  receive  thy  sight  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost" 

Then  the  blind  sufferer  bowed  his  meek  head  before 
tiis  meeker  instructor ;  the  healing  hands  were  laid  upon 
liim,  and  the  film  that  had  gathered  over  his  eyeballs 
fell  from  them,  and  he  received  his  sight ;  and  standing  up, 
be  who  had  been  called  by  Christ  Himself  repaired  with 
his  friendly  guide  to  one  of  the  many  sparkling  rivers  of 
Damascus,  and  received  the  Christian  rite  of  baptism. 

Then  he  took  meat,  and  was  strengthened  after  his  long 
fasting,  and  tarried  certain  days  with  the  disciples  at 
Damascus. 


CHAPTER  V. 
DAMASCUS    AND    ARABIA. 

ACTSix.  10-31  ;  Gal.  i.  15-17. 

A.D.  l^y^Caligula^  Emperor— Herod  A grippa  /.,  King^Vitellius^ 
President  of  Syria— jfonathan  and  Theophilus^  High  Priests, 

''  Fasting  he  watch'd  and  all  alone, 
Wrapt  in  a  still,  dark,  solid  cloud. 
The  curtain  of  the  Holy  One 
Drawn  round  him  like  a  shroud  : 

''  So,  separate  from  the  world,  his  breast 
Might  duly  take  and  strongly  keep 
The  print  of  Heaven    *    ♦    * " 

"  Christian  Year  J*     i^th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

IT  was  a  deep  pause  and  lull  in  the  headlong  rush  of  the 
great  Apostle.  Overtaken  in  mid  career,  and  stayed 
by  a  mighty  hand,  he  had  sunk  to  the  ground  sightless 
and  almost  dumb  with  amazement.  In  Damascus  he  lay 
blind  and  silent,  buried  in  such  thought  as  only  intense 
thinkers  and  men  of  deepest  feelings  could  in  any  way 
understand.  He  arose  from  his  apparent  bodily  stupor, 
ate  once  more  the  bread  of  men,  and  received  streng^th. 
He  came  to  his  feet,  and  he  spoke  for  a  time,  as  long  as  he 
was  allowed  to  speak  without  danger  to  his  life,  and  then 
departed  for  Arabia. 

Now  it  is  upon  those  three  days  of  darkness  and  deep 
silence,  not  the  silence  of  despair,  but  that  of  gathering 
resolution,  that  we  have  to  dwell  in  our  thoughts  for  a  few 
moments.     It  was  as  if  he  had  been  three  days  dead,  and 
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then  rose  again  and  was  baptized  a  new  man.     It  was  the 

xnost  awful  and  momentous  crisis  in  the  man's  life,  and  he 

often  refers  to  it  as  such  and  none  other.     There  are  many 

Elusions  to  it  in  his  Epistles,  such  as  these :  that  he  had 

learned  to  know  Christ  by  "  being  made  conformable  to 

His  death"  (Phil.  iii.  10),  "a  partaker  of  His  sufferings," 

{2  Cor.  i.  7) ;  "  the  world  crucified  to  him,  and  he  to  the 

world"  (GaL  vi.  14);  "dying  with  Christ,"  "buried  with 

Him  by  baptism  into  death "  (Rom.  vi.  4) ;  "  rising  with 

Him  to  newness  of  life,"  "even  as  Christ  was  raised  up 

from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father ; "  "  I  am  crucified 

with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 

in  me  "  (GaL  ii.  20).* 

I  know  of  no  other  scene  in  St.  Paul's  life  to  which  all 
these  passages  may  with  such  complete  conformity  refer  as 
those  three  days  between  his  fall  to  the  earth,  dazzled  by 
the  brightness  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  his  arising 
again  in  Damascus  a  man  totally  changed. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  entering  upon  an  entirely  new 

course  of  life-work  without  adequate  preparation.    Hitherto 

Paul  had  been  an  apt  scholar  of  the  Pharisaical  school. 

Now  he  was  to  enter  upon  the  totally  different  course  of 

life  of  an  Apostle  of  Jesus.     We  can  discern  two  periods 

of  preparation  in  the  way  of  meditation,  prayer,  and  study. 

The  first  would  be  those  three  memorable  days  and  nights,! 

with  the  "certain  days"  following   (Acts  ix.   19).     Then 

comes  a  short  period  of  active  work  in  preaching  Jesus  in 

the  synagogues.    Then  a  great  interval  falls  in  between  vers. 

22  and  23,  for  the  journey  to  Arabia,  a  space  of  three  years 

[i,e.,  the  whole  of  one  year  and  parts  of  two  others)  which 

was  spent  in  solitary  preparation  for  the  ministry  in  the 

silent  wilderness  of  Arabia.    A  corresponding  gap  of  time 

*  Norris  on  the  Acts,  in  loco, 

t  One  whole  day,  portions  of  two,  and  two  intervening  nights, 
according  to  the  Jewish  phraseology. 
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occurs  between  Acts  xxii.  i6and  17,  where  St  Paul  passes 
immediately  from  the  interview  with  Ananias  to  his  arrival 
in  the  Temple  three  years  afterwards.  The  only  mate- 
rials for  filling  up  the  lacuna  are  supplied  in  Gal.  i.  15-17  : 
"When  it  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  niy 
mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  His  grace,  to  reveal  His 
Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  Him  among  the  heathen, 
immediately  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  neither 
went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them  which  were  Apostles  before 
me ;  but  I  went  into  Arabia,  and  returned  again  unto 
Damascus.     Then  after  three  years  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem." 

Now  those  would  be  very  much  mistaken  who  should 
condemn  the  history  we  are  considering  as  fragmentary, 
disjointed,  or  what  they  would  call  imperfect.  The 
perfection  of  such  a  narrative  would  not  consist  in  its 
completeness,  in  the  omission  of  no  circumstance  that  this 
man  or  that  might  deem  to  be  of  importance.  Its  perfec- 
tion and  completeness  would  consist  in  its  answering  the 
end  for  which  it  was  written;  and  with  this  object  the  salient 
points  alone  of  the  great  Apostle's  work  are  recorded. 
Hence  it  is  that  in  this  history  we  find  no  record  of,  or 
even  allusion  to,  the  sojourn  in  Arabia,  no  account  of 
St.  Paul's  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by 
men,  no  mention  of  a  single  epistle.  St.  Paul  himself 
omits  the  journey  to  Arabia  in  Acts  xxii.;  but  refers  to  it 
in  Gal.  i.  17.  The  same  rule  of  selection  obtains  in  the 
four  Gospels.  If  we  had  had  three  or  four  books  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  written  by  independent  writers,  no 
doubt  much  would  have  been  supplied  that  would  be 
interesting.  But  even  as  it  is  there  is  a  wonderful  unity 
and  correspondence  between  St.  Paul's  Epistles  and  St 
Luke's  history  which  would,  for  any  writer  wishing  so  to 
use  them,  supply  with  perfect  consistency  and  adherence  to 
truth  a  fuller  history  than  that  which  we  possess. 

We  will  now  for  awhile  inquire  what  St  Paul  did  after 
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he  had  arisen  as  it  were  from  the  dead,  and  was  alive  again 
in  Christ  We  just  read  that  "he  tarried  certain  days 
with  the  disciples."  No  gap  intervenes  here.  We  know  that 
he  came  forward  at  once  and  boldly  addressed  himself  to 
his  new  work,  entering  the  synagogues, — those  synagogues 
where  before  he  oft  had  punished  them  and  compelled  them 
to  blaspheme,  but  where  he  now,  assuming  the  seat  of  a 
teacher,  taught  the  Jews  the  very  last  thing  which  they  had 
expected  to  hear  from  him,  that  Jesus  whom  he  preached 
was  the  Son  of  God.* 

Here  we  see  the  Apostle  rushing  in  full  flood  into  the 
midst  of  his  perilous  responsibilities.  Some  men,  after  their 
conversion,  proceed  straightway  (eudeo)?)  on  their  course,  like 
some  majestic  river  which  issues  forth  from  its  spring  in 
force,  or  like  our  poetic  Duddon  that  runs  hard  by  this  spot, 
already  at  its  source  a  broad,  deep  stream,  full  of  vigour  and 
promise  of  life  ;  while  another  man  must  attain  to  strength 
and  confidence  only  by  a  long  course  of  study  and  experi- 
ence, like  the  river  which  attains  not  its  maturity  until  it 
has  washed  a  long  tract  of  its  far-extending  basin.  With 
Paul  there  was  no  long  pause  of  preparation.  He  was 
ready  at  the  call,  and  sprang  rejoicing  on  to  the  first  step 
of  the  ladder  of  which  he  well  knew  that  the  last  step  was 
martyrdom. 

Amazement  seized  upon  his  Jewish  hearers.  As  of  old, 
the  voice  was  heard  again,  "  Is  Saul  also  among  the  pro- 
phets ? "  Is  not  this  the  man  who  came  commissioned 
from  Jerusalem  to  crush  this  rising  sect  of  the  Nazarenes, 
and  lo  !  now  he  is  one  himself  ? 

No  doubt  the  wonderful  history  of  his  sudden  conversion 
at  tiie  visible  presence  of  God  was  common  subject  of  con- 
versation.    Paul  had  had  many  companions,  who  were  of 
course  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  questioning.    Did  they  not 
deny  his  story  ?    They  would  have  done  so  had  it  been  in 
*  AD  the  oldest  MSS.  have  ''  preached  Jesus ''  in  vor.  20. 
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zny  particular  untrue.  But  no  record  has  reached  us  of 
any  such  denial,  and  therefore  we  believe  the  history  to  be 
undeniably  true,  notwithstanding  its  miraculous  nature. 

Paul  addressed  the  Jews  in  the  Jews'  quarter  of  the  city 
of  Damascus.  Benhadad  had  undertaken  to  allow  Ahab 
to  build  for  his  people  streets  in  Damascus  (i  Kings  xx. 
34;.  To  this  Jeroboam  made  additions  when  he  recovered 
Damascus  to  Israel  (2  Kings  xiv.  28).  They  had  several 
synagogues  (Acts  ix.  2-20) ;  and  we  may  therefore  be  sure 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  collecting  large  audiences 
of  Jews  in  Damascus. 

But  what  may  have  been  the  substance  of  this  first 
essay  of  Paul  to  preach  Jesus  ?  May  we  not  gather  from 
Gal.  i.  II,  12,  that  the  Gospel  tidings  now  freshly  poured 
forth  were  those  which  Paul  had  received  by  immediate 
revelation  from  Jesus,  and  in  no  sense  the  result  of 
his  own  study  and  meditation  }  He  had  not  stayed  to 
gather  from  the  wisdom  of  men  amongst  the  Christians 
in  Damascus.  He  had  spoken  to  none.  He  had  "not 
conferred  with  flesh  and  blood ; "  but  that  which  he  had 
received  in  darkness  and  in  the  solitude  of  his  silent 
lodging  in  Damascus,  that  he  now  delivered.  It  is  fair 
to  suppose  that  he  was  not  yet  the  Paul  who  Mrrote  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He  had  attained  sufficient  stature 
to  confound  the  Jews  which  were  at  Damascus,  **  proving 
that  this  is  very  Christ."  He  had  become  an  apostle  at 
one  bound,  and  had  made  as  much  progress  in  three  days 
as  others  would  have  made  in  as  many  years.  He  increased 
yet  more  and  more  in  strength,  while  his  opponents  waxed 
weaker  and  weaker,  being  confounded  and  reduced  to  the 
impotence  of  speechless  amazement.  But  he  would  not 
yet  be  quite  the  man  to  address  the  polished  heathen  of 
Athens  or  of  Rome ;  for  he  was  no  exception  to  the  great 
law  of  nature,  "  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the 
full  corn  in  the  ear." 
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But  for  some  cause  left  unexplained,  he  had  to  leave 
Damascus  not  long  after  he  had  begun  to  preach. 
Perhaps  the  tumultuous  opposition  of  the  Jews  drove  him 
thence.  Perhaps  another  cause  combined  with  this  may 
have  been  the  reason  of  his  departure.  He  may  have 
become  conscious  of  his  imperfect  equipment  for  so  great 
a  conflict,  aiid  he  may  have  said  within  himself,  or  rather 
it  was  the  Holy  Spirit  that  revealed  it  to  him,  that  he  must 
go  from  thence  into  the  utter  solitude  of  some  far-off  deep 
wilderness,  to  spend  a  long  period  in  prayer,  meditation, 
and  study,  and,  above  all,  to  receive  further  revelations 
from  God.  However  this  may  be,  we  know  that  he  retired 
from  Damascus,  that  he  avoided  Jerusalem  and  every 
haunt  of  men,  and  betook  himself  far  away  into  Arabia, 
where  God  might  be  his  teacher. 

It  is  a  question  much  debated,  where  should  this  Arabia 
be  to  which  the  Apostle  referred  i  Arabia  meant  to  the 
nations  of  that  day  more  than  it  said ;  as  Europe  to  an 
Englishman  in  India  or  China  means  less  than  Europe,  that 
is,  simply  England.  Arabia  was  a  geographical  expression 
for  the  whole  country  from  Damascus  to  the  borders  of 
Persia,  down  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  With  Herodotus  it  may 
be  that  the  coast  of  Syria  is  Arabia.*  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Land  of  the  East,  or  of  the  Sons  of  the  East, 
meant  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Amanitis,  and  the  countries 
generally  that  lay  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  these  countries 
in  the  Apostolic  age  were  frequently  spoken  of  as  Arabia.t 
But  it  is  not  here  that  we  conceive  Paul  to  have  gone 
when  he  withdrew  into  Arabia.  Not  twenty  miles  from 
Damascus  lay  a  wide  untenanted  region ;  but  neither 
sacred  local  associations  nor  any  other  consideration 
would  attract  him  thither.     But  of  Sinai  there  was  never 

*  r^ff  'Apapias  ra  irapii  Bakatraap  SvpMM  vtfiovrtu  (Herod,  ii.  12),  which 
may  also  mean  that  Syrians  inhabit  the  northern  coasts  of  Arabia, 
t  *Iopday7r,  noT(gfi6s  buupSp  t^v  ^lovdaiatf  rfjs  'Apa^ias  (Euseb.  onom). 
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any  doubt  of  its  being  in  Arabia  proper;  and  all  the 
holy  and  reverend  associations  which  inseparably  connect 
Hebrew  history  ^ith  the  history  of  all  God's  dealings 
with  mankind,  point  it  out  as  by  far  the  most  proper  and 
likely  spot  for  Saul  the  converted  persecutor  to  be  found 
in.  Here  was  the  Law  given  to  Moses.  Here  Elijah,  the 
representative  of  the  prophets,  withdrew  from  the  storm 
of  the  persecution  under  Ahab  unto  Horeb  the  Mount  of 
God,  until  it  should  please  God  to  recall  him  to  his  post 
of  danger  and  responsibility.  Here  now  would  grace  be 
given  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Here  might  Paul  stay 
until  it  should  please  God  to  summon  him  back  to  contend 
on  His  behalf  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  As  the 
representatives  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  had  afore- 
time abode  in  Sinai,  so  would  now  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Grospel  to  the  Gentiles. 

What  spot  would  be  more  likely  than  Sinai,  physically 
and  historically?  The  silence  is  deep  and  perpetual, — a 
profound,  unbroken  peace.  No  leaping  cataract  or  bubbling 
brook,  no  leafy  shades  stirred  by  the  wandering  winds; 
hardly  the  chirp  of  an  insect,  the  cry  of  a  bird,  or  the 
stealthy  tread  of  the  beast  of  prey  would  disturb  its  bound- 
less, mournful  solitude.  The  peaks  of  Sinai  are  the  Alps 
unclothed.  There  are  the  magnitude  and  majesty  of  the 
Alps  without  the  green  and  flowery  pastures  that  smile  by 
the  side  of  the  grim  and  ghastly  glacier ;  the  Alps  without 
their  rustling  pine  forests,  or  the  hoarse  rushing  of  the 
cataract,  or  the  deep-sounding  avalanche.  In  them  per- 
petual silence  reigns,  and  the  calm,  pure  mountain  air, 
which  always  conveys  sound  to  such  marvellous  distances, 
is  here  undisturbed.* 

*  The  author  remembers  being  on  the  Jura  Mountains,  and  hearing 
the  faint  tum,  tum,  tum-tum-tum,  of  a  drum  in  a  band  of  music  in  the 
valley  beneath,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  Of  the  other  instruments 
not  a  note  could  be  distinguished. 
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In  a  long  abode  in  a  solitude  such  as  this,  a  mind  intense, 
active,  and  fervent  as  Paul's  undoubtedly  was,  would  receive 
impressions  that  would  never  fade  away.  There  is  nothing 
like  profound  stillness  for  the  elaboration  of  thought* 
The  bleak  desolation,  intense  loneliness,  and  wild  confusion 
of  form  and  outline,  with  the  rich  ruddiness  of  colour  of 
these  vast  mountain  masses,  would  tell  powerfully  by  their 
indirect  action  on  the  fervent  character  of  Paul,  and 
intensify  the  teaching  which  he  was  receiving  at  first  hand 
by  the  immediate  revelation  of  God.f 

Yet  there  is  great  probability  that  the  impression  thus 
made  on  the  modern  traveller  is  altogether  misleading  as 
regards  the  ancient  state  of  the  country.  Was  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  when  the  Israelites  wandered  in  it  forty 
years,  and  when  Elijah  abode  there  for  long,  and  Paul  for 
three  years,  just  as  we  see  it  now }  Very  probably  not  at 
all.  Neglect  and  misgovernment  soon  overspread  the  face 
of  a  country  with  desolation  and  ruin.  Everything  tells  us 
that  the  mountains  were  terraced  with  gardens  and  orchards, 
the  wadys  walled  in  and  restrained  from  strewing  the  land 
with  gravel  and  boulders  every  time  they  overflowed. 
Where  only  scattered  and  stunted  trees  are  now  found,  there 
were  woods  waving  with  a  profuse  foliage  and  supplying 
abundance  of  timber.  Such  too  was  the  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  vast  territories  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Euxine, 
where  now  misery  reigns.    Long  after  the  first  preaching  of 

*  May  the  author  here  mention  that  he  knows  this  to  his  entire 
satis€iction  ?  the  greater  part  of  this  and  of  his  previous  work, 
**  Jesus  Christ,  His  Life  and  His  Work,*  having  been  written  in  the 
deep  silence  of  the  hours  between  two  and  seven  in  the  morning 
in  the  unbroken  peace  of  a  rural  northern  parish.  Such  hours  as 
these,  however,  cannot  be  safely  indulged  in  more  than  once  or 
twice  a  week. 

+  The  scenery  of  Sinai  is  almost  made  present  to  the  eye  by  the  fine 
photographs  and  admirable  descriptions  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  in  "  Our  Work  in  Palestine,"  and  by  the  rich  and  powerful  word 
painting  of  Dean  Stanley,  in  "  Sinai  and  Palestine.** 
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Christianity,  communities  of  monks  continued  to  clothe  the 
rugged  mountain  sides  with  fruitful  crops.  But  then  the 
plague  of  Mahometanism  swept  over  this  land  of  beauty ; 
and  what  is  now  the  fair  land  accursed  under  the  Ottoman 
sway  ?  Will  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment while  these  lines  are  being  written  bring  back 
prosperity  and  cultivation?  The  intention  is  admirable; 
God  grant  it  good  success  !  * 

There  is  very  fair  ground  of  evidence  for  believing  that 
Sinai  is  meant,  in  the  circumstance  that  in  the  whole  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  Arabia  is  only  alluded  to  twice,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  first  where  he  speaks  of  his  retreat 
into  Arabia,  then  in  the  allegory  about  Mount  Sinai.  Now 
a  writer  who,  in  a  considerable  mass  of  writings,  only  alludes 
twice  to  a  place,  and  that  in  referring  to  a  single  occasion, 
would  most  probably  have  had  the  place  and  the  occasion 
connected  in  his  mind.  His  reminiscence  of  his  abode  in 
Sinai  would  have  suggested  his  allusion  to  that  mountain  in 
the  parallel  between  the  ancient  and  the  new  dispensations.! 

It  is  the  idea  of  some  that  the  burning  zeal  of  Paul 
carried  him  into  Arabia  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the 
Gospel.J  We  are,  as  it  has  just  been  remarked,  not  tocon- 
ceive  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  then,  as  it  is  now,  very 
sparsely  inhabited.  Flourishing  towns  and  villages  may 
have  existed  of  which  not  a  trace  is  now  left ;  and  Paul, 
choosing  to  dwell  in  the  remotest  solitudes,  was  still  not  so 
far  from  the  haunts  of  men  but  that  he  might  well,  if  he 
pleased,  have  preached  to  the  heathen  Arabians  as  he  had 
done  to  the  Jews  at  Damascus.  But  the  Fathers  were 
wrong  in  their  supposition  that  Paul  preached  in  Arabia. § 

*  For  an  interesting  description  of  the  probable  past  and  the  present 
condition  of  Sinai,  see  "  Our  Work  in  Palestine,"  p.  270. 

t  Lightfoot  takes  this  view  decidedly  :  On  the  Galatians,  p.  89. 

X  The  word  used  is  amjKOoVf  which  implies  perhaps  a  more  energetic 
action  than  ^\6ov, 

§  Lightfoot  on  Galations  p.  90. 
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Jl  single  word  dropped  by  St.  Paul  sets  this  question  at 
Tcst.  He  is  addressing  Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi.  20),  whom  he 
tells  that  he  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  * 
under  whose  direction  he  moved,  but, — and  here  comes 
the  remarkable  lacuna  which  is  filled  in  with  the  journey 
to  Arabiae, — "but  showed  yfr^/  unto  them  of  Damascus" 
(this  would  be  the  visit  to  Damascus  on  his  return  from 
Arabia)  "  and  at  Jerusalem.  .  .  that  they  should  repent  and 
turn  to  God."  This  leaves  no  room  for  supposing  that  he 
preached  at  all  to  the  Arabs  of  Sinai  or  to  the  Nabathaean 
Arabs  of  Petra. 

Moreover,  had  he  preached  at  Sinai,  he  would  have  done 
this  without  a  warranty  for  not  yet  had  the  door  been  opened 
to  the  Gentiles — not  until  the  vision  of  Peter  at  Joppa. 

The  Arabian  visit  lasted  long;  according  to  Acts  ix. 
23,  "many  days  ; "  according  to  Gal.  i.  18,  "three  years ;" 
and  it  is  certain  that,  according  to  the  loose  mode  of  speak- 
ing of  duration  of  time  among  the  Jews,  three  years  and 
many  days  might  mean  the  same  thing,  as  in  i  Kings  ii.  38, 
where  Shimei's  stay  in  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have  been 
"many  da)"^"  and  in  the  next  verse  "three  years.*'  He 
returned  at  last  to  Damascus,  having  therefore  journeyed 
thus  far,  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus  a  would-be  perse- 
cutor, from  Damascus  to  Arabia  a  recluse,  now  back  to 
Damascus  an  Apostle,  then  again  to  Jerusalem  a  fugitive, 
and  thereafter  to  Tarsus  again  a  fugitive. 

Great  indeed  was  the  astonishment  of  the  Jews,  that 
the  very  man  whom  they  had  expected  from  Jerusalem  to 
extinguish  the  rising  sect  of  the   Nazarenes  should  now 

♦  Bengel  notices  here  that  Divine  grace  is  not  irresistible.  The  force 
of  St  Paul's  observation  is  that  he  might  have  been  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  monition  if  he  had  wickedly  chosen  to  resist,  but  he  would 
not  consent  to  do  so.  A  good  answer  to  the  fanatical  cry  concerning 
irresistible  grace  for  the  called,  and  inevitable  destruction  for  the 
uncalled,  as  they  imagine  them  {see  Pressens^  :  "  Conversion  de  Saint 
Paul,"  p.  224). 
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show  himself  a  most  active  and  earnest  preicher  of  their 
doctrines.  But  astonishment  was  succeeded  by  indigna- 
tion and  wrath,  and  a  fury  to  be  satisfied  only  with  the 
blood  of  the  Apostle  ;  and  the  leading  Jews  took  counsel 
together  to  put  him  to  death;  so  early  did  the  Apostle 
fall  into  those  innumerable  perils  which  he  so  affectingly 
enumerates  in  2  Cor.  xi. 

Friends,  however,  kept  him  informed  of  the  plots  of  his 
enemies ;  and  the  meditated  secret  assassination  was  warded 
off  by  the  faithfulness  of  a  few  friends  who  had  already 
attached  themselves  to  him.  He  must  quit  Damascus  at 
once ;  and  his  enemies  knew  it,  and  watched  the  gates 
day  and  night  that  they  might  seize  upon  him  and  kill 
him.  Therefore  another  way,  not  through  the  gates,  must 
be  tried.  Houses  are  built  upon  the  walls  of  Damascus, 
and  from  some  of  these  project  overhanging  windows, 
from  one  of  which  the  Apostle  was  let  down  by  a  rope  in  a 
large  basket,  such  as  those  in  use  to  this  day  in  the  East, 
and  which  are  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  a  man.  Of  such 
conspiracies  of  the  Jews  against  Paul's  life  ten  are  dis- 
tinctly recorded,  while  many  are  left  unrecorded.  It  is 
fearful  to  think  of  the  fanatical  rage  of  these  Jews,  who,  as 
St.  Paul  says,  "  both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  and  their  own 
prophets,  and  have  persecuted  us." 

Some  further  particulars  of  this  event  are  added  in 
2  Cor.  xi.  32,  33.  Hostilities  had  arisen  between  Herod 
Antipas  and  Aretas  king  of  Petra,  who  took  the  city  of 
Damascus  and  held  it  with  a  garrison,  placing  over  it  as 
his  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  ethnarch,  a  Jewish  officer,  as 
was  the  custom  of  heathen  conquerors  of  Jewish  populations. 
This  neatly  reconciles  the  two  statements,  "The  Jews  took 
counsel  to  kill  him,"  and  "The  Governor  under  Aretas  was 
desirous  to  apprehend  me."* 

At    first    sight   those   two   verses    seem  to    come    in 

*  Birks'  "  Horae  Apostolicae." 
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awkwardly,  and  the  connection  is  not  apparent.  But  it 
is  only  for  want  of  a  connective  term.  He  had  just 
referred  to  his  infirmities  and  his  humiliations  for  Christ's 
sake  as  subjects  for  thankfulness  and  honest  pride;  and 
the  remembrance  then  comes  to  him  of  this  most  humili* 
siting  exit  from  Damascus  twenty  years  before. 

From  Damascus,  then,  he  issued  forth  secretly  and  by 
night,  a  hunted  fugitive,  and  retraced  in  a  very  different 
Suise  that  road  which  three  years  before  he  had  travelled 
over  with  all  the  hurry  and  eagerness  of  a  religious  perse- 
cutor of  the  hottest  kind.     To  learn  further  particulars  of 
"this  visit  to  Jerusalem,  since  St  Luke  passes  over  several, 
i¥e  must  turn  now  to  Gal.  i. ;  and  frame  a  narrative  out  of 
the  two  accounts,  supplying  the  connection  with  none  but 
reasonable  and  entirely  probable  suggestions.     To  a  deeply 
sensitive  heart  like  Saul's,  what  bitter  reflections  would  fill 
him  with  sorrow  and   remorse  as  he   revisited  the  city 
where  he  first  learned  the  evil  trade  of  persecutor,  when 
Stephen  lay  at  his  feet  a  mangled  corpse,  and  whence  he 
had  issued  armed  with  powers  to  exterminate  the  disciples 
of  Jesus.     But  now  he  returned  a  humble  believer,  pro- 
foundly convinced,  and  prepared  to  consecrate  all  his  life, 
with  all  its  energies,  to  preach  Jesus  and  Him  crucified. 

He  came  to  visit  Peter,  who,  as  a  mere  Galilean  fisher- 
man, would  probably  not  have  a  house  of  his  own  in 
Jerusalem,  but  would  very  likely  be  found  with  Mary  his 
idnswoman,  the  mother  of  Mark  John.  But  it  was  not 
without  considerable  difficulty  that  Saul  was  able  to  join 
himself  to  the  brethren.  They  all  looked  upon  him  with 
a  very  justifiable  and  undisguised  suspicion.  They  feared 
him  and  avoided  his  presence,  believing  him  to  be  a  traitor 
and  a  spy,  and  no  disciple.  Certainly,  therefore,  they 
^ould  not  believe  him  to  be  an  Apostle.  And  yet  the 
^dour  of  his  countenance  and  the  earnestness  of  his 
^ords  might  well  have  commended  his  entreaties  to  be 
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received  as  a  friend.  What  to  do  ultimately  they  could 
not  tell ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  they  certainly  repulsed  him. 
Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  an  honourable  man  is 
in  a  great  strait,  and  needs  some  wise,  kind,  and  influential 
friend  to  introduce  him.  /Such  an  one  was  Joseph,  sur- 
named,  from  his  amiable  character  and  remarkable  power 
to  comfort,  Barnabas,  the  son  of  consolation,  of  whom 
special  mention  is  made  in  Acts  iv.  36-37,  as  doing  merely 
that  which  every  one  else,  in  their  simple  Christian  com- 
munism, was  doing,  selling  his  property  to  throw  the 
proceeds  into  the  common  fund.  But  he  is  mentioned 
here  because  he  will  soon  reappear  as  an  Apostle  of  high 
distinction.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  being  a 
native  of  Cyprus,  was  of  one  of  the  Jewish  families  of  the 
dispersion.  Cyprus  and  Tarsus,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  were  politically  and  socially  connected ;  and 
hence  Saul  and  Barnabas  may  have  met  before  in  the 
schools  of  Tarsus ;  or  even  if  not,  it  is  well  known  how  men 
of  the  same  college  usually  feel  drawn  together  by  many 
common  ties. 

Every  attentive  student  of  the  New  Testament  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  wonderful  consistency  of  cha- 
racter visible  in  each  of  the  men  who  appear  from  time 
to  time  before  us.  If  he  comes  but  only  a  second  or  a 
third  time,  some  trait  is  exhibited  which  makes  us  exclaim, 
'*  This  is  just  the  man  as  we  saw  him  before ! "  Such 
individuality  is  everywhere  recognizable  in  Barnabas.  He 
first  appears  dividing  his  property  among  his  fellow- 
believers  honestly,  and  in  marked  contrast  to  Ananias, 
who  is  mentioned  immediately  after  as  doing  the  same 
thing  with  fraud.  Then  we  find  him  observing  Saul,  alone 
in  a  multitude,  eyed  with  distrust,  seeking  in  vain  for  a 
friendly  recognition  at  least  as  a  disciple,  if  not  as  an 
apostle.  In  this  serious  difficulty,  Barnabas  boldly  broke 
through  all  that  coldness  and  restraint,  went  frankly  up  to 
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Saul,  and  introduced  himself  to  him  as  a  brother,  a  friend, 
and  a  fellow-worker ;  took  him  to  Peter,  pledged  his  own 
word  for  Saul's  sincerity,  and  made  him  an  acknowledged 
brother,  to  go  in  and  out  at  liberty  and  at  peace  with 
them  alL  And  when  we  meet  Barnabas  next,  and  see 
him  a  second  time  introducing  Saul  to  the  brethren  at 
Antioch  (Acts  xi.  25),  we  shall  easily  trace  in  him  the 
same  frank  and  noble  bearing,  the  same  self-sacrifice  and 
readiness  to  risk  himself  for  the  truth's  sake.  Such  a 
character  is  delightful  to  contemplate,  admirable  for 
imitation.  This  is  the  kind  of  man  we  love  to  meet  with 
in  our  best  English  society. 

When  at  last  Saul  and  Peter  met,  what  was  the  nature 
of  their  intercourse  ?  Would  Saul  come  to  the  fisherman 
for  further  instruction  ?  By  no  means  !  Saul,  having  re- 
ceived Divine  revelations  direct  from  God ;  who  certified 
to  his  brethren  that  the  Gospel  which  he  preached  was 
not  communicated  to  him  by  any  man,  but  was  taught  by 
immediate  revelation  of  Jesus ;  Saul,  who  was  called  by 
grace  to  preach  Jesus  among  the  heathen,  never  lowered 
his  Master  by  "conferring  with  flesh  and  blood,"  "gave 
place  by  subjection  "  to  none,  "  gained  nothing  in  confer- 
ence with  the  other  Apostles,"  and  on  the  question  of 
communication  with  the  Gentiles,  resolutely  opposed  Peter 
liimself.  Not  as  a  learner,  not  as  a  disciple,  did  he  com- 
pany with  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  but  to  tell  them  of 
his  mission  and  to  present  his  credentials,  in  declaring  to 
them  how  "he  had  seen  the  Lord  in  the  way,"  and  so 
attained  a  chief  qualification  of  an  apostle,  that  he  should 
have  seen  the  Lord  Jesus ;  how  Jesus  had  spoken  to  him 
face  to  face,  first  at  Damascus  through  Ananias,  and  how 
he  had  then  boldly  preached  at  Damascus  in  the  name  of 
Jesus. 

The  Apostles  must  have  regarded  with  astonishment  the 
change  in  Saul  from  the  sour  Pharisee  and  bitter  perse- 
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cutor  to  the  glory  and  refinement  of  spirit  which  had 
completely  transfigured  him.  An  entire  change  had  come 
over  the  whole  man  ;  and  now  developed  itself  all  that 
beauty  of  the  highest  type  of  the  Christian  character  which 
makes  Paul  so  rich  and  profitable  a  study  for  the  active 
and  practical  Christian.*  How  could  they  now  do  other- 
wise than  acknowledge,  as  St.  Peter  did,  "  Forasmuch  then 
as  God  gave  him  the  like  gift  as  He  did  unto  us,  who 
believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  whatwa*^  T  that  I  could 
withstand  God  i  '*  (Acts  xi.  17.) 

And  now  on  the  field  of  his  former  sins  through  igno- 
rance and  unbelief,  he  seems  resolved  to  make  some  amends 
by  a  continued  bold  exhibition  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  in  the  strength  of  whose  Name  never 
did  his  heart  fail  him.  During  this  time  "  he  was  coming 
in  and  going  out  at  Jerusalem,"  an  expression  which  always 
implies  an  ofiicial  right  of  movement  and  of  visitation.  A 
feast  of  the  Jews  must  have  been  going  on  at  this  time, 
for  there  were  many  Grecians  (not  Greeks),  that  is,  foreign 
Jews,  in  Jerusalem,  and  with  them  he  daily  contended  in 
argument.  But  their  bitter  opposition  soon  took  its  usual 
form  of  murderous  conspiracy.  He  had  been  driven  from 
Damascus  by  threats  of  death.  Now,  only  a  fortnight 
after,  the  same  menaces  warned  him  to  flee  from  Jerusalem. 
This  was  not  cowardice.  No  man  feared  death  less.  But 
he  had  a  work  to  do,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve  his 
life  for  that  work.  The  bravest  man  does  not  expose  and 
waste  his  life  uselessly ;  he  keeps  it,  if  he  is  able,  for  his 
master^s  use. 

Yet  still  he  was  loth  to  go ;  but  a  further  and  unanswer- 
able ai^ument  now  came  to  convince  him  that  he  must  go. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  his  defence  before  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxii.  17-21),  Paul  reported  at  length  an 
occurrence,  omitted  by  St.  Luke,  narrating  the  trance  :n 
*  See  Dean  Howson's  Hulsean  Lectures  on  the  character  of  St  Paul. 
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the  Temple,  which  belonged  to  the  end  of  the  fourteen 
days  which  he  spent  on  this  occasion  at  Jerusalem.  He 
had  gone  into  the  Temple  to  pray,  and  while  in  the  act  of 
supplication,  he  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness 
of  all  outward  things.  Bodily  sight  and  hearing  were 
suspended  that  his  soul  might  the  more  clearly  see  and 
hear  that  which  God  designed  to  reveal.  There  would  be 
no  external  manifestation  to  spectators.  All  would  be 
done  in  calmness  and  silence.  In  this  supernatural  con- 
dition the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  became  a  second  time 
visible,  and  he  heard  the  Divine  voice  saying  to  him, 
"Make  haste,  and  get  thee  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem  ;  for 
they  will  not  receive  thy  testimony  concerning  Me." 

And  Saul  replied  in  effect :  "  Lord,  may  I  not  continue 
here  ?  Where  can  my  testimony  have  more  weight  than 
at  Jerusalem,  where  they  all  know  how  I  imprisoned  and 
beat  in  every  synagogue  them  that  believed  on  Thee  ? 
Every  Jew  in  Jerusalem  knows  that  I  was  present  when 
the  blood  of  Thy  martyr  Stephen  was  shed,  and  how  I  also 
was  standing  by  and  consenting  unto  his  death,  and  kept 
the  raiment  of  them  that  slew  him.  Am  I  not  here  in  my 
right  place  as  a  witness  of  the  truth }  " 

**  Nay,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God,"  might 
have  been  the  answer;  "Depart;    for    I  will  send 

THEE  FAR  HENCE  UNTO  THE  GENTILES." 

So  for  the  third  time  Saul  received  his  commission  as 
the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  The  first  recorded  command 
was  given  three  years  before,  on  the  appearance  to  him 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  (Acts  xxvi.  17),  the  second  through 
Ananias  (Acts  ix.  15) ;  but  no  doubt,  in  the  many  direc- 
tions from  God  given  to  him  in  Arabia,  the  same  command 
had  been  repeated  to  him  in  many  forms.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  an  unerring  guide  and  discerner  of  spirits,  and 
knew  that  the  fishermen  Peter  and  James  were  not  the 
men  to  carry  the  first   message  of  the  Gospel  into  the 
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civilized  West.  It  needed  a  man  of  cultivated  intellect 
and  of  high  mental  and  moral  qualifications.  In  Saul  all 
the  requisite  conditions  met. 

In  consequence  of  the  rumour  that  Saul's  life  was  sought 
by  the  Jews,  the  brethren  brought  him  dawn  (Kanjyayov) 
to  Caesarea  Stratonis,  on  the  coast  (not  to  Caesarea  Philippi, 
further  north,  for  which  journey  the  word  avrfforfov^  went 
upy  would  have  been  more  correct),  and  thence  they 
sent  him  on  to  Tarsus. 

It  is  often  asked  how  Saul  went  from  Caesarea  to  Tarsus, 
whether  by  sea,  touching  at  Seleucia,  the  port  of  Antioch, 
or  by  the  great  coast  road.  Our  knowledge  of  ancient 
roads,  in  countries  visited  by  St.  Paul,  is  chiefly  derived 
from  three  Itineraries.  The  Antonine  is  a  mere  skeleton 
road-book,  exhibiting  the  names  of  places  and  the  dis- 
tances between  them.  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  details 
the  route  from  Bordeaux  to  the  Holy  City.  The  Peutinger 
Itinerary  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  three.  It  is  a  map 
of  the  then  known  world,  twenty  feet  long  by  one  wide, 
exhibiting  the  situations  of  places  after  a  most  distorted 
fashion.  The  towns  on  the  great  Roman  roads  east  and 
west  are  delineated  with  tolerable  correctness,  those  lying 
north  and  south  of  these  roads  quite  out  of  all  proportion. 
This  map  is  of  the  eighth  century,  and  was  drawn  upon 
parchment.  It  was  discovered  at  Spires  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  presented  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  out 
of  whose  library  it  was  again  lost,  and  then  again  found 
and  lost  several  times,  until  it  found  a  resting-place  at  last 
in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna.  It  was  carefully  copied 
and  printed  by  Peutinger,  a  German  antiquary,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  A  good  map  of  the  ancient  roads  of 
Palestine  from  all  these  Itineraries  is  given  in  Mr.  Lewin's 
great  work. 

From  Gal.  i.  21,  it  appears  that  Saul  came  on  this  journey 
into  "the  regions  of  Syria  and   Cilicia."     But  Syria  and 
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Cilicia,  being  politically  united  and  geographically  shut  in 
by  Mount  Taurus,  are  often  spoken  of  as  one ;  and  the 
arrival  at  Tarsus  only  might,  according  to  some,  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  satisfy  the  expression  of  "the  regions  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia."  Yet  the  mention  of  the  Churches  of 
Judea  being  unacquainted  with  Saul  by  face,  would  dis- 
countenance the  supposition  that  he  visited  places  all  along 
the  coast. 

This,  however,  is  quite  immaterial.  To  Tarsus  we  know 
the  Apostle  came  at  last,  where  we  leave  him  six  years, 
until  A.D.  44,  when  Barnabas  will  come  again  to  fetch  him 
and  bring  him  to  Antioch. 

"  Then  had  the  Churches  rest ;  *'  not,  as  the  words  might 
almost  imply,  as  a  consequence  of  Saul's  departure,  but 
because  the  Jews  were  at  this  time  so  exceedingly  troubled 
by  the  arrogant  and  impious  order  of  Caius  Caligula  to 
set  up  a  gilt  bronze  statue  of  himself,  as  an  object  of 
worship,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  that  they  forgot  for  a  time 
to  watch  the  rapid  progress  which  the  Gospel  was  now 
making.  For  the  Churches  of  all  Judea  and  Samaria  and 
Galilee  had  peace  and  were  edified,  rising  into  a  fair  build- 
ing of  God,  cemented  by  mutual  love,  walking  in  fear  and 
in  comfort, — magnificent  antithesis !  comfort,  which  is  in- 
ward peace, — and  the  fear  of  God  which  taketh  away  the 
fear  of  man. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  CALLING  OF  THE  GENTILES. 

Acts  x.,  xi.,  to  ver.  24. 

A.D.  /^o^ClaudiuSy  Emperor — Herod  Agrippa  /.,  King — VitelliuSy 
President  of  Syria — TheophiluSy  High  Priest 

"  Far  o'er  the  glowing  western  main 
His  wistful  brow  was  upward  raised. 
Where,  like  an  angel's  train, 
The  burnished  water  blazed. 

"  The  saint  beside  the  ocean  prayed, 
The  soldier  in  his  chosen  bower, 
Where  all  his  eye  surveyed 
Seemed  sacred  in  that  hour. 

^^  Christian  Year**    Monday  in  Easter  Week, 

THE  question  is  sometimes  raised,  What  is  the  exact 
order  of  the  events  which  we  are  now  narrating  "i  We 
have  just  been  considering  the  arrival  of  Paul  at  Jerusalem, 
his  introduction  by  Barnabas  to  Peter,  and  his  enforced 
retirement  to  Tarsus.  The  inspired  narrative  then  carries 
us  with  Peter  to  Lydda,  where  he  healed  iEneas ;  to 
Joppa,  where  he  raised  Tabitha  or  Dorcas,  where  he 
stayed  with  Simon  the  tanner,  and  whence  he  was  sent  for 
to  Caisarea.  It  seems  scarcely  right  to  endeavour  to  place 
these  events  in  a  different  order  from  that  which  we  find. 
The  order  of  St.  Luke  seems  natural  and  even  logical.  In 
the  conference  between  Peter  and  Saul,  the  latter  would  of 
course  open  to  his  friend  the  revelation  made  to  him  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxfi.  10),  how  he  was  to  go  forth 
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to  the  Gentiles ;  and  however  much  Peter  might  marvel 
as  a  Jew,  his  mind  would  be  prepared  for  the  wonderful 
change  in  the  course  of  God's  providential  dealing^  with 
mankind  ;  and  he  would  be  the  better  fitted  to  receive  a 
similar  revelation  in  his  own  vision  on  the  housetop,  and 
understand  the  message  of  the  deputation  from  Cornelius. 

Now  the  field  of  our  view  will  expand.  We  are  no 
longer  to  tarry  among  Jews,  with  their  narrow  prejudices, 
but  to  visit  the  great  cities  of  the  Gentiles, — Antioch, 
Athens,  Rome, — and  see  how  the  Gospel  sped  there. 

The  tenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  opens  at  Caesarea,  some- 
times distinguished  from  the  Caesarea  Philippi  of  the 
Gospels  as  Caesarea  Stratonis,  from  its  ancient  tower  of 
Strato ;  sometimes  as  Caesarea  Palestina.  It  was  a  truly 
magnificent  city,  built  by  the  sea-coast,  which  of  itself  was 
a  circumstance  that  distinguished  it  from  all  Hebrew  cities, 
not  one  of  which  lay  by  the  sea.  The  great  cities  of  Jeru- 
salem, Shechem,  Hebron,  Capernaum,  all  lay  far  from  the 
sea-coast  Solomon's  only  port  of  Ezion-Geber  was  far  from 
the  land  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  tongue  of  the  Red  Sea 
(i  Kings  ix.  26).  Not  a  single  port  of  the  Hebrews  is  ever 
mentioned  but  Joppa,  where  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sent  his 
rafts  of  timber  for  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  ii.  16),  and  whence 
Jonah  sailed  for  Tarshish  (Jonah  i.  3).  It  was  the  praise  of 
Jerusalem  that  she  was  not  a  seaport :  "  Then  the  glorious 
Lord  will  be  unto  us  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams ; 
wherein  shall  go  no  galley  with  oars,  neither  shall  gallant 
ship  pass  thereby"  (Isa.  xxxiii.  21).  This  was  the  Jewish 
policy.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adopted  under 
Divine  direction,  since  Zebulon  was  to  have  been  "  for  a 
haven  of  ships"  (Gen.  xlix.  13). 

Herod  the  Great,  the  founder  of  this  noble  city,  had 
lavished  upon  it  all  the  resources  of  his  power  and  the 
splendour  of  his  magnificence.  But  the  Romans  had  fixed 
their  seat  here,  finding  it  the  most  convenient  centre  from 
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which  to  watch  and  to  rule  that  troublesome  possession. 
It  was  therefore  filled  with  temples  and  embellished  with 
statues,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  an  entirely  heathen 
city.  Yet  a  powerful  Jewish  element  existed  in  the  place ; 
and  Josephus  tells  of  a  certain  tumult  which  took  place 
later  on,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  between  the  hostile  Jewish 
and  heathen  populations,  which  had  to  be  quelled  by 
military  power.  But  of  all  that  Roman  and  Jewish  splen- 
dour not  a  trace  remains,  except  confused  heaps  of  broken 
columns  and  fallen  walls  and  mounds  of  rubbish.  From 
Caesarea  to  Joppa,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  there  lay  a 
populous  district,  teeming  with  life  and  prosperous  with 
commercial  activity,  which  is  now  utter  desolation.  Yet 
it  was  from  this  very  spot  that  the  great  wave  of  Gospel 
preaching  to  the  nations  of  the  world  set  forth,  so  much 
as  nineteen  centuries  ago  !  Alas  for  the  wicked  indifference 
of  man,  that  from  Caesarea  to  Yokohama  there  is  not  now 
single  Christian  land  ! 

Yet,  what  a  magnificent  starting-point  was  Caesarea !  A 
city  named  after  the  Caesars  ;  garrisoned  by  the  soldiers  of 
Rome,  officered  by  a  man  bearing  the  noble  name  of 
Cornelius,  than  which  no  Roman  ever  bore  a  prouder  ;  for 
were  not  the  Scipio^,  the  Syllas,  and  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi  of  the  great  Cornelian  house, — a  family  ranking  as 
with  us  the  Stanleys,  the  Grosvenors,  or  the  Russells  ? 

The  Roman  armies  that  held  the  world  in  subjection 
resembled  in  their  composition  the  armies  by  which  we 
hold  India.  Purely  Roman  families  sent  out  of  their  best 
blood,  to  command  native  levies  in  Gaul  or  Germany  or 
Palestine.  At  Caesarea,  however,  lay  a  certain  select  body, 
consisting  probably  wholly  of  Roman  soldiers,  called 
the  Italian  cohort  or  band  (tnt^lpt)  i]  KcCKjovfihri  ^IrcCKudj),^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  merely  Syrian  bands.t     It  was 

*  "  Cohors  militum  Italicorum  voluntaria." — "Gruter  Inscr.,**  p.  434. 
t  St.  Luke  says  cautiously,  called  "  the  Italian  band." 
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well  for  St.  Luke  to  record  this.  For  at  the  time  when  the 
Book  of  the  Acts  came  to  be  read  at  Rome,  many  of  these 
soldiers  would  have  returned  home,  would  read  it,  and 
testify  as  living  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  things  written. 
This  noble  Roman  soldier,  then,  commanding  in  a 
splendid  city  of  the  Roman  Empire,  became  the  chosen 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  for  first  receiving  and  dis- 
seminating the  seed  of  the  Word  as  a  baptized  Christian, 
the  firstfruits  of  the  Gentile  world  after  the  Divine  call. 
He  would  very  probably  have  been  a  hearer  of  Philip  the 
Deacon,  who  had  come  to  Caesarea  three  or  four  years 
before  (Acts  viii.  40).  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  great 
piety  and  earnest  devotion,  that  feared  God,  not  alone  by 
himself,  but  as  an  influential,  energetic  good  man,  whose 
whole  house  partook  of  the  seriousness  of  his  convictions. 
By  "all  his  house  "  are  meant  his  family,  household  servants, 
and  some  devout  soldiers  that  waited  on  him  continually 
(x.  7), — a  beautiful  picture  of  a  faithful  household,  united 
and  of  one  heart  in  all  that  is  good.  He  was  a  man  of  large 
charity ;  and  there  was  much  poverty  among  the  Jews  in 
Gentile  cities,  whom,  indeed,  it  was  more  frequently  the 
custom  for  the  Roman  soldiery  to  plunder  than  to  help. 
The  poor  cannot  pay  back ;  but  God  does  that  for  them. 
He  is  remunerated  for  his  alms  by  God's  grace  and  love 
towards  himself;  and  his  prayers  for  enlightenment  in  the 
darkness  which  he  still  acknowledged,  rose  continually  to 
God, — ^"continually,"  as  it  is  said  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
Temple  after  the  Ascension  that  they  were  "  continually  " 
n  the  Temple,  praising  and  blessing  God  (Luke  xxiv. 
53),  and  not  in  mere  fidelity  to  a  round  of  ceremonial 
>bservances. 

How  is  Cornelius  to  be  classed  among  the  believers  of 
liat  day  ?  Christians  were  divided  thus :  Of  ci-devant 
:ircumcised  Jews  there  were  after  they  had  become 
Christians,  i,  'E^paloi,  pure  Jews ;   2,  ' EXKfjvurral,  Greek 
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Jews  of  the  Dispersion ;  3,  Proselytes  of  Righteousness,  as 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch.  Then  of  uncircumcised  Christians 
there  were, — i,  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  i.e.j  standing  as  it 
were  within  the  pale  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  who  believed  in  God 
and  kept  the  main  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  2,  those 
gathered  out  of  the  heathen  generally.  Most  probably,  then, 
Cornelius  would  be  a  "Proselyte  of  the  Gate,"  who  had 
been  deeply  impressed  by  what  he  had  seen  and  heard 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  modified  by  his  hearing  the 
preaching  of  Philip,  and  holding  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Jews  but  the  pure  faith  in  a  supreme  God,  the  Author 
of  all  that  is  good. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon,  Cornelius  was  bent  in 
prayer  and  meditation,  doubtless  pained  at  his  own  ig^no- 
rance  and  longing  for  more  light,  when  suddenly,  with  his 
eyes  open  and  all  his  senses  in  full  action,  there  came 
before  him  "  evidently  "  a  holy  angel  of  God, — one  of  the 
"ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvation"  (Heb.  i.  14), — or,  as  Cornelius 
himself  describes  him,  "  a  man  in  bright  clothing  "  (ver.  30), 
who  called  to  him,  "  Cornelius."  Thus  does  God  address 
His  beloved  ones  :  "  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee  ;  I  have 
called  thee  by  thy  name,  thou  art  Mine"  (Isa.  xliiL  i). 
Looking  up,  notwithstanding  the  mild  and  inviting  voice, 
the  splendour  of  the  heavenly  visitant  made  him  afraid ; 
and  he  answered,  "  Master,  what  is  it .?  '* 

The  angel  then  replied  to  this  effect:  "Thy  prayers 
first,  and  thine  alms,  the  evidence  of  thy  faith,  are  a  sweet 
sacrifice  acceptable  unto  God.  Of  prayer  and  almsgiving 
and  deeds  of  love  the  effect  may  not  always  be  felt 
immediately;  but  they  are  had  in  remembrance  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Now  thou  shalt  send  men  to  Joppa,  There 
dwelleth  a  man  named  Simon,  a  tanner.  His  house  is  by 
the  sea  ;  and  with  him  lodgeth  Simon  Peter,  he  shall  tell 
thee  what  thou  shalt  do." 
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A  tanner!  Yes,  an  angel  can  speak  of  a  tanner  without 
the  derogation  of  one  hairs-breadth  from  his  dignity;  for 
a  Divine  nature  knows  of  no  distinction  between  high  posi- 
tion and  a  mean  condition.  And  the  high-born  Roman 
officer  would  not  hesitate  to  send  to  the  house  of  a  man 
pursuing  this  despised  and  uncleanly  trade.  Exclusive 
pride,  the  badge  and  the  curse  of  the  false  friend  of  the 
poor,  has  no  place  in  true  Christianity. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  parallel  between  the  two 
cases  of  the  conversion  of  Saul  and  that  of  Cornelius.*  In 
each  case  two  simultaneous  revelations  are  made, — one 
to  the  future  convert,  the  other  to  the  minister  who  is  to 
baptise  him.  How  wonderful  is  the  superintending^  watch- 
fulness of  Jesus,  who  orders  all  things  throughout  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  1  Jesus  had  directed  Peter  and  John  to 
the  very  house  and  the  very  man  in  Jerusalem  who  should 
show  them  the  place  where  the  Passover  was  to  be  held. 
Now  he  directs  Ananias  to  the  Straight  Street  where  Saul 
lodged ;  and  again,  Cornelius  to  Joppa,  to  Simon's  house, 
^rhere  Peter  would  be  found.  The  parallel  is  still  continued 
in  this,  that  both  Saul  and  Cornelius  were  found  praying, 
and  that  the  minister  in  each  case  was  reluctant  (Acts  ix. 
1 3,  X.  14).  But  the  cases  are  contrasted  in  this,  that  Ananias 
the  minister  is  seen  no  more,  while  Saul  his  convert 
becomes  the  chief  Apostle ;  in  the  other,  the  Apostle  minis- 
tering becomes  gpreat,  while  of  the  convert  Cornelius  we  hear 
no  more,  though  it  seems  very  probable  that  of  the  Italian 
band  many  carried  to  Rome  the  remembrance  and  the 
benefits  of  the  great  act  done  at  Joppa. 

The  angel's  commands  were  done.  Cornelius  sent  at 
once  for  two  of  his  servants  and  a  personal  attendant,  a 
soldier,  and  took  them  all  three  into  his  confidence,  not 
sending  them  to  Joppa  on  a  mysterious  errand  with  bare 
instructions,  but  perfectly  possessed  of  all  that  was  in  his 

*  Norris  on  the  Acts. 
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mind,  like  a  good  Christian  master, — by  which  no  influence 
is  lost,  and  much  true  influence  gained. 

We  now  pass  to  Joppa,  and  see  what  preparation  was 
being  simultaneously  made  for  the  deputation  now  on  its 
way  from  Caesarea.  Unlike  Caesarea,  of  which  nothing  is 
now  left  but  ruins,  Joppa,  under  its  modern  name  of  Jaffa, 
is  now  a  large  and  flourishing  seaport  town,  having  rather 
an  imposing  appearance  both  from  the  sea  and  the  landward 
side.  The  journey  would  take  two  days.  On  the  second 
day,  at  noon,  Peter  was  praying ;  and  while  the  three  men 
from  Caesarea  were  drawing  nigh  to  Joppa,  Peter  was 
mounting  to  the  parapeted  flat  housetop  to  pray;  that 
elevation  from  which  he  had  often,  as  the  sun  went  down, 
gazed  across  the  sea,  over  which  lay  a  blazing  path  of 
light  pointed  to  those  Western  regions  which  were  soon 
to  be  illumined  with  the  sanctifying  light  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness. 

While  thus  employed,  a  preternatural  hunger  fell  upon 
him.  It  was  only  just  the  usual  time  for  the  'tnid-day 
meal ;  but  he  felt  an  extraordinary  desire  for  food,  in  the 
midst  of  which  God  laid  hold  of  all  his  senses  to  suspend 
their  action,  and  a  trance  fell  upon  him  {iTrhrca&f  hr  avrov 
eKOTaa-t^;),  It  was  a  different  possession  from  Cornelius's 
vision,  in  which  he  was  master  of  his  senses,  and  he  saw 
the  angel  actually  standing  before  him.  But  Peter's  senses 
were  shut  when  he  seemed  to  behold  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  the  heavens  opening  wide  in  their  whole  extent, 
while  a  vast  receptacle  descended  from  the  glorious  fields  of 
space,  covering  the  whole  earth,  and  holding  within  the 
four  corners  that  bounded  its  ample  space  a  great  collec- 
tion of  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth  that  are  used  for  food, 
quadrupeds  (and  wild  beasts*),  creeping  things  and  birds  of 
the  air,  representing  to  us,  perhaps,  the  nobler  and  better 
sort  of  men,  the  wild  and  ferocious,  the  base  and  grovelling, 
♦  "  Wild  beasts  "  is  not  in  the  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  or  Alexandrian  MSS. 
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and  those  who  soar  and  aspire  to  the  highest  things.     In 

his  relation  of  these  things  at  Caesarea,  Peter  adds  that  he 

was  gazing  and  considering  what  this  might  mean  (for  to 

an  Oriental  mind  it  would  occur  at  once  to  inquire  of  what 

truths  these  were  the  symbols) ;  when  a  voice  came  and 

commanded  in  a  tone  of  authority, "  Rise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat." 

Hungry  as  he  still   was,  Peter's   conscientious   Jewish 

scruples  at  once  arose,  and  he  replied,  perhaps  scarcely 

knowing  to  whom  he  was  speaking  :  "  Not  so.  Lord,  for  I 

have  never  eaten  anything  that  is  common  or  unclean.'* 

He  did  not  yet  comprehend  that  the  wonderful  spectacle 

before  him  represented  the  great  Gentile  nations  of  all  the 

earth,  and  that  by  slaying  and  eating  was  really  meant 

incorporation  and  free  communication  with  them  all ;  in 

fact,  the   breaking  down  of  the  middle  wall  of  partition 

(Eph.  ii.  14).     But  the  Divine  voice  now  heralding  the  free 

and   unrestrained  preaching  of  the   Gospel    to  all    men 

without  restriction   or  limitation   spake   unto  him   again 

the  second  time:  "What  God  hath  cleansed,  that 

CALL  NOT  thou  COMMON.'* 

All  that  comes  down  from  Heaven  is  pure.  The  great 
congregation  of  living  creatures  were  none  of  them  to  be 
accounted  impure  (Acts  xv.  9).  In  Mark  alone  do  we  find 
the  counterpart  and  interpretation  of  this  great  revelation 
(Mark  vii.  19) ;  for  it  is  believed  that  Mark  wrote  under  the 
double  inspiration,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  first,  and  mediately 
under  that  of  Peter.  Heathen  Epicureans  and  Stoics  would 
contemptuously  reject  the  Gospel,  and  say  of  its  preachers  '- 
What  will  these  babblers  say  ?  (Acts  xvii.  18).  But  for  all 
that  they  were  not  to  be  accounted  unclean. 

While  the  words  were  still  ringing  in  Peter*s  ears  and 
sinking  into  his  heart,  his  eyes  seemed  to  behold  the 
immense  multitude  of  creatures  three  times  alternately 
descend  to  earth  and  ascend  to  heaven,  to  attest  the 
certainty  of  the  revelation,  when  having,  for  the  third  time. 
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ascended  on  high,  the  heavens  closed  upon  them  all,  and 
the  marvellous  spectacle  passed  away  ;  and  Peter,  returning 
to  the  possession  of  his  senses,  began  to  consider  doubt- 
fully what  might  be  the  meaning  of  a  sight  and  a 
communication  so  unlike  all  that  he  had  before  known  or 
observed.  Peter  hesitated,  Peter  doubted.  Would  that  the 
so-styled  successors  of  St.  Peter  would  sometimes  doubt 
and  hesitate  too !  But  though  Peter  to  the  end  often  went 
wrong,  and  was  successfully  opposed  by  his  brother  apostles, 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  is  occupied  by  those  who  announce 
themselves  infallible  ! 

"  The  Lord  was  God,  and  came  as  man — the  Pope 

Is  man,  and  comes  as  God." 

Tennyson,  "  HaroldT 

But  behold  the  men  arrive.  How  often  is  it  the 
believer's  experience  that  inward  doubts  and  outward 
evidence  exactly  meet,  tokens  of  God's  overruling  provi- 
dence !  Peter's  doubts  are  solved  at  once  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  three  men  from  Cornelius,  who,  having  inquired, 
had  found  their  way  to  the  tan-yard,  and,  Romans  though 
they  were,  stood  in  all  comely  humility  before  a  poor  man's 
cottage,  waiting  to  be  invited  in. 

And  now  the  Holy  Spirit  again  directly  addresses  Peter, 
saying :  "  Behold,  three  men  seek  thee.  Arise,  therefore, 
and  get  thee  down,  and  go  with  them,  doubting  nothing  ;  for 
I  have  sent  them.  Cease  doubting ;  all  is  clear  before  thee. 
Thy  course  is  plain ;  go  with  them  in  faith,  it  is  I  who  have 
sent  them."  So  the  Holy  Spirit  does  personal  acts  ;  as 
again  in  Acts  xiii.  2-4. 

Therefore  Peter  dismissed  his  doubts  and  came  down 
from  the  scene  of  the  momentous  event,  and  addressed 
himself  to  the  men,  inquiring  their  errand.  And  they 
said:  "Cornelius  the  centurion,  a  just  man,  and  one  that 
feareth  God,  and  of  good  report  among  all  the  nation  of 
the  Jews,  was  warned  from  God  by  a  holy  angel  to  send 
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for  thee  into  his  house,  and  to  hear  words  of  thee."  The 
simplicity  of  this  language  would  be  marred  by  the  altera- 
tion of  a  word. 

"  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste."  Peter 
refrained  from  hurrying  them  back,  and  evening  having 
now  come,  he  invited  them  in  and  lodged  them,  which, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  he  sat  down  with  these 
Gentiles  to  eat  with  them.  The  change  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  work  in  Peter's  mind.  But  we  do  not  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  that  evening  was  blest  with  the  good  com- 
munication of  peace  and  love  and  goodwill  to  man  from 
Grod  the  Father  of  us  all  through  Christ  Jesus.  And  on 
the  morrow,  wisely  taking  with  him  six  brethren  (Acts 
xi.  12),  as  witnesses  to  that  event  of  world-wide  importance 
which  was  about  to  take  place,  the  ten  then  started 
together,  and  the  morrow  after  arrived  at  Caesarea. 

In  securing  the  company  of  these  brethren,  it  is  possible 
that  Peter  little  knew  to  what  end  he  was  doing  it. 
Many  things  are  seemingly  left  to  the  ordinary  sense  and 
discretion  of  the  wise  and  good,  in  all  of  which  they  arc 
still  guided  by  the  unseen  Hand  of  God,  who  makes  all 
things  work  together  for  their  good.  Afterwards  Peter 
found  out  how  useful  it  was  to  have  had  so  many  witnesses. 

It  is  interesting  to  reckon  up  the  days  or  morrows  of  this 
narrative.  We  find  them  exactly  corresponding  with  those 
of  Cornelius.*  Cornelius  informs  Peter  that /^;/r  days  ago  he 
had  had  a  vision.  These  days  are  thus  accounted  for.  The 
day  of  the  vision  he  sends  for  Peter  (vers.  5-8)  ;  this  is  the 
first  day;  the  messengers  reach  Joppa  on  the  morrow  (ver.  9), 
the  second  day.  They  set  out  with  Peter  the  next,  or 
third  day.  And  the  morning  after,  they  arrive  at  Caesarea, 
making  exactly  the  four  days  named  by  Cornelius. 

So  the  party  reach  Caesarea,  to  find  a  little  assembly 
waiting  to  receive  them ;  so  intense  was  the  faith  of  Cor- 

*  Blunfs  *'  Undesigned  Coincidences,"  Part  IV.,  38. 
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nelius  that  as  it  was  promised  him,  so  it  should  be  per 
formed.  Cornelius,  his  kinsmen  and  friends,  with  all  hi 
household  servants  and  devout  soldiers,  were  in  readines 
to  hear  what  God  should  deliver  by  the  mouth  of  Peter. 

As  Peter  was  entering,*  Cornelius  advances  to  greet  hi: 
guest  with  a  respectful  and  affectionate  welcome,  and  ii 
accordance  with  a  custom  more  heathen  than  Christian,  h( 
fell  at  his  feet  with  an  act  of  adoration,  as  Alexander  thi 
Great  had  worshipped,  in  the  presence  of  the  High  Priest 
the  great  name  of  God  which  he  saw  written  upon  his  brow 
Caligula  at  this  time  had  claimed  Divine  honours ;  and  to  thii 
day,  he  who  sits  enthroned  at  the  Vatican,  he  too  presumes 
to  claim  that  Divine  honour  and  reverence  which  Peter 
his  boasted  predecessor,  absolutely  refused  from  Cornelius 
saying :  "  Stand  up,  I  myself  also  am  a  maa"  We  maj 
not  receive  spiritual  masters  and  leaders  as  representative 
of  God  ;  but  we  may  and  ought  to  accord  them  all  dutifu 
affection  and  esteem,  and  receive  them  as  the  Galatian 
did  St.  Paul  at  first,  when  they  ''  received  him  as  an  ange 
of  God,  even  as  Christ  Jesus  "  (Gal.  iv.  14). 

Having  raised  the  pious  centurion  to  his  feet,  the  tw( 
parties  mingled  together  and  conferred  gravely  upoi 
matters  such  as  had  never  before  engaged  the  attentioi 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles  associated  ;  they  entered  the  house 
and  found  there  many  gathered  together,  enough  to  fom 
now  quite  a  small  congregation,  but  strangely  composed 
On  the  one  part,  many  Gentiles,  ready  and  eager  t( 
watch  for  the  rays  of  the  light  of  truth  now  first  dawn 
ing  upon  them.  On  the  otlier  part,  the  Apostle  and  hii 
six  friends  or  witnesses,  just  emerging  from   the  partia 

*  Mff  d^  rycMTo  rot)  e/nXtfciv  rhv  Hirpov,  The  rov,  with  infinitive,  i: 
a  rare  form,  and  possibly  a  grammatical  error ;  but  St.  Luke  has  i 
again  in  Luke  xvii.  i,  and  there  alone  :  'AWydcin^v  ecrrc  rov  fitf  tkBu 
rh  aKovbaka.  The  singular  coincidence  of  so  unusual  an  expressioi 
being  found  in  two  works,  of  one  of  which  the  author  is  unnamed 
forms  a  strong  presumption  that  the  same  writer  is  the  author  of  both 
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darkness  which  had  interposed  a  barrier  between  the  true 
reh'gion  and  the  false. 

Now  Peter  stood  up,  and  in  a  formal  address  opened 
the  matter  before  his  audience  in  the  following  manner  : — 
''  Ye  know  how  that  it  is  an  unlawful  thing  for  a  man  that 
is  a  Jew  to  keep  company,  or  to  come  unto  one  of  another 
nation :  and  God  hath  showed  me  that  I  should  not  call 
common  or  unclean  any  man  whatever.  Therefore,  without 
delay,  I  have  come,  and  now  ask  you  to  state  with  what 
object  you  have  sent  for  me  ? " 

Then  Cornelius  arose,  and  in  reply  stated  exactly  the 
occurrences  of  four  days  ago,  describing  them,  with  very  little 
variation  of  language,  as  in  vers.  3-6,  concluding  with  the 
invitation  to  Peter  to  speak,  and  requesting  to  hear  the 
commands  of  God  which  he  had  come  to  deliver,  adding 
that  he  had  done  well  to  come,  which  is  to  be  understood 
as  a  courteous  expression  of  pleasure  and  welcome. 

A  deep  silence  fell  on  the  little  assembly,  as  Peter  now 
rose  and  addressed  to  them  the  first  Christian  sermon 
ever  preached  to  a  Gentile  audience ;  but  an  audience 
vrhose  hearts  had  been  prepared  by  a  direct  message  from 
God  through  the  angel  who  had  appeared  to  Cornelius. 

Concise,  and  with  every  wocd  to  the  purpose,  the  sermon 

is  a  complete  summary  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  yet  a 

model  of  brevity.     He  commences  by  placing  himself  in 

close  relation  with  his  hearers  by  declaring  how  he  now 

sees  and  frankly  acknowledges  that  God  regards  all  men 

alike  as  the  objects  of  His  Fatherly  love ;   and  how  he 

has  now  learnt  that  every  man  in  every  nation  that  fears 

God  and  tries  to  do  His  will,  is  acceptable  unto  God.     God 

is  not  indifferent  what  religion  a  man  professes.     He  may 

not  hold  by  errors   and  still  remain  in  grace.     But  God 

does  accept  in  all  lands  all  people  alike  by  whom  He  is 

feared  and  loved  and  worshipped. 

So  God's  free  impartiality  is  the  first  topic.     God  sent  a 
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message  to  all  the  children  of  Israel.  He  proclaimed  to  them 
peace  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  all.     That  word, 
that  message,  Peter  declared :  "  You  Gentiles  at  Caesarea 
knew  it  well  through  Philip  the  Deacon ;  for,  commencing 
from  Galilee,  it  has  been  published  throughout  all  Judea, 
and  Caesarea  has  heard  it  too.     The  great  Grospel  message 
began  with  the  baptism  of  repentance  by  John.     Then  God 
anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power,  and  He  went  about  through  Galilee,  Samaria,  and 
Judea  doing  good,  and   casting  out  Satan ;  for  God   was 
with  Him.     We  Apostles  were  witnesses  to  all  the  gracious 
deeds  of  His  ministry.     And  wicked  men  slew  Him  on  the 
cross.    But  God  raised  Him  again  on  the  third  day,  and  the 
risen  Saviour  was  seen  of  all  His  disciples  ;   not   by  the 
people  generally,  but  by  His  disciples   and  apostles,  who 
should  be  witnesses  to  testify  to  that  which  they  had  seen 
and  heard.     And  we  were  commanded  to  go   forth   and 
preach  to  all  nations  in  His  name ;   and  to  bear  witness 
that   He  was   the  ordained  Judge  of  quick  and   dead  at 
the  last  great  day  of  judgment.    The  prophets  of  old,  and 
we  His  apostles,  all  give  witness  that  all  that  truly  believe 
in  Jesus  shall  receive  forgiveness  and  be  reconciled  to  God 
and  have  remission  of  their  sins." 

So  far  Peter's  discourse  is  like  an  expansion  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  containing  nearly  every  article  of  it.  He 
would  have  proceeded  further.  Indeed,  he  himself  says 
(Acts  xi.  15)  that  he  had  but  begun  to  speak,  when  the  well- 
remembered  movement,  the  scarcely  perceptible  agitation 
in  the  air  or  in  the  mind,  which  had  before  announced  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  the  midst  of  the  Apostles,  now 
fell  upon  this  assembly,  and  the  Apostle,  recognizing  with 
awe  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  ceased  for 
a  few  moments  to  speak ;  for  he  perceived  that  they  too  had 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  hearing  of  faith  (Gal.  iii.  2). 
And  the  circumcised  Jews  which  had  come  with  Peter  were 
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filled  with  astonishment  that  the  unspeakable  gift  which 
they  had  supposed  was  reserved  for  God's  chosen  people, 
was  now  shared  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  no  longer  an  ex- 
clusive gift  to  Abraham's  children,  but  an  universal  blessing 
and  favour  to  all  believers  ;  and  that  the  remarkable  mani- 
festation of  God's  power  and  presence  which  accompanied 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  gift  of  tongues  and  perhaps 
the  celestial  fires,  were  now  evident  in  the  Gentiles  too. 

While  these  things  were  filling  the  men's  hearts,  and 
they  were  pondering  in  silence,  Peter  once  more  spoke  : 

"  These  men  have  now  received  the  Holy  Spirit  as  we 
have  done,  and  with  the  same  signs  accompanying.     They 
have  been  baptized  and  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost.    Yet 
must  they  be  baptized  with  water  for  admission  into  the 
Christian  Church  ;  for  the   Lord  Jesus   Christ  has   said  : 
'  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  can- 
not enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God*"  (John  iii.  5).    Then 
he  commanded  them  to  be  baptized  by  the  hands  of  the 
Deacons.    Peter,  therefore,  gives  no  countenance  to  the  view 
of  those  too  spiritually-minded  people  who  would  exclaim  : 
"  If  they  have  been  baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  what  need 
they  with   baptism  by  water } "    while   neither  are  those 
justified  by  Scripture  who  look  upon  the  outward  rite  as 
everything,  and  believe  the  thing  represented  sure  not  only 
to  come  with  it,  but  to  stay.     The  high  privilege  of  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  entrance  into  the  Church  of 
Christ,  can  only  be  conferred,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
by  an  obedient  conformity  to  the  rites  and  ordinances  laid 
down  by  Christ  and  His  Church.* 

So  important  an  event  was  likely  enough  soon  to  become 
matter  of  general  notoriety;  and  the  believing  Jews  of 

*  The  author  may  be  pardoned  in  this  place  for  expressing  his 
deep  regret  that  in  the  present  state  of  ecclesiastical  law  it  should  be 
"le^al  to  bury  with  the  use  of  the  burial  service  all  infants  dying  un- 
°^Ptiied,  not  only  those  whose  parents  have  neglected  their  Christian 
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Judea  having  heard  all  the  particulars,  in  all  probability 
from  the  lips  of  some  of  the  six  men  who  had  been  eye- 
witnesses of  the  whole  transaction,  must  have  beg^un 
seriously  to  reflect  that  here  was  an  entirely  new  state  of 
things.  That  the  Gentiles  had  also  received  the  Word  of 
God  was  not  an  alarming  novelty  ;  over  this  they  rejoiced  ; 
but  to  hear  that  an  Apostle  had  gone  in  to,  and  become 
for  several  days  the  guest  of,  an  uncircumcised  Roman, 
eaten  with  him,  and  thus  contracted  ceremonial  defilement, 
and  talked  familiarly  with  him  upon  all  sacred  mysteries, 
this  was  a  strange  and  hitherto  unheard-of  innovation, 
which,  they  concluded,  required  to  be  examined  into.  It 
was  not  a  selfish  prejudice  on  the  part  of  these  Jewish 
Christians.  The  feeling  of  natural  repulsion  was  powerfully 
strengthened  both  by  tradition  and  by  personal  aversion. 
Therefore  they  resolved  to  call  Peter  to  render  an  account 
of  this  extraordinary  act.  He  whose  successor  and  repre- 
sentative claims  to  be  infallible  is  requested  to  justify  his 

privileges,  but  those  who  have  died  suddenly,  perhaps  a  few  minutes 
only  before  the  clergyman's  foot  was  on  the  threshold.  Very  few  know 
of  the  validity  of  lay  baptism  in  such  urgent  cases.  Both  Convocations 
have  had  under  their  consideration  a  mitigation  of  the  rigidity  of  this 
most  unchristian  law, — unchristian  if  it  was  meant  to  be  as  sharply 
exclusive  as  it  is  too  frequently  understood  to  be  ;  wise  and  good  if 
it  be  understood  with  the  limitations  that  common  charity  points  out 

But  in  the  meantime,  fond  Christian  parents  and  clergymen  with 
hearts  of  flesh  have  a  certain  remedy  in  their  own  hands.  It  is  not 
illegal  to  read  a  portion  of  the  burial  service  over  the  remains  of  the 
little  innocent,  and  the  clergyman  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  address  a  few 
words  of  comfort  to  the  mourners.  If  both  mother  and  infant  are 
taken,  both  should  be  laid  in  the  same  coffin.  The  writer  is  not 
without  authority  for  this  note.  It  may  be  disputed,  as  everything 
good  is  disputed,  and  ecclesiastical  lawyers  may  be  of  different 
opinions  about  the  legality  of  reading  even  a  small  portion  of  the 
burial  service.  But  if  such  a  case  were  to  be  argued,  few  would  be 
found  to  forbid  that  small  comfort. — (The  above  note  was  written 
before  the  passing  of  the  Burial  Act  of  iZZo;  but  the  author  prefers  to 
let  it  stand  ) 
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conduct  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows.  They  make  no  charge 
against  him  for  baptizing  the  heathen,  but ''  because  thou 
wentest  in  to  men  uncircumcised,  and  didst  eat  with  them/' 

A  defence  or  apology,  according  to  Hebrew  custom,  more 
often  consisted  in  a  concise  and  exact  narrative  of  the 
circumstances  than  in  a  formal  argument.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Peter  could  use  no  more  successful  argument  than  a 
plain  rehearsal  of  his  conduct,  as  guided  by  the  express 
wll  of  God.  Of  this  historical  nature  was  Stephen's  apology. 
And  let  it  be  observed  that  the  narrative  is  repeated  almost 
word  for  word  as  before,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  thrice- 
repeated  history  of  Sauls  conversion ;  the  reason  for  the 
almost  literal  repetition  being  of  course  the  great  importance 
of  the  event. 

The  only  noticeable  difference  between  this  narrative 
of  St.  Peter  and  that  of  St  Luke  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
is  that  in  this  Peter  describes  his  own  feelings  and  im- 
pressions :  "  Upon  the  which,  when  I  had  fastened  mine 
eyes,  I  considered  and  saw!'  Peter  adds  how,  immediately 
after  the  vision,  the  three  messengers  of  Cornelius  already 
stood  at  his  door;  which  corresponds  in  fact,  though  not 
verbally,  with  St.  Luke's  narrative.  Peter  tells  of  the 
sudden  irruption  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  descent  upon 
them  all,  while,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  had  but 
begun  to  speak,  proving  the  direct  and  immediate  action  of 
God  in  the  whole  matter.  It  is  one  of  "  all  those  things 
that  Jesus  went  on  to  do  and  to  teach  after  He  had  been 
taken  up"  (Acts  L  i).  The  time  had  arrived  of  which  Jesus 
had  spoken,  when  neither  on  the  Mount  of  Samaria,  nor  at 
Jerusalem  alone,  should  men  worship  the  Father  (John  iv. 
2i).  He  concluded  with  a  most  solemn  appeal,  demanding 
what  he  could  h»ve  done  other  than  he  had  done.  Since 
God  had  clearly  shown  that  His  gifts  would  henceforth  be 
bestowed  equally  upon  the  men  of  all  nations,  what  was 
he  that  he  should  withstand  God  ? 
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There  was  no  resisting  this  simple  and  manly  plea  for 
the  Gentiles.  The  questioners  refrained  from  any  further 
examination ;  they  held  their  peace,  and  praised  God  and 
made  the  great  acknowledgment,  which  was  in  effect  a 
proclamation,  that  the  Lord  had  opened  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all  believers :  "  Then  hath  God  also  to  the 
Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life." 

We  have  now  to  follow  with  our  eyes  the  great  rolling 
wave  of  Gospel  preaching  as  it  advanced  along  the  more 
distant  shores  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The  Christian 
converts  who  had  been  driven  from  Jerusalem  by  the  fear 
of  persecution  and  death  after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen, 
were  still  not  deterred  from  publishing  abroad  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  by  Christ.  The  scattered  bands  dis- 
persed themselves  along  the  coast  chiefly ;  and  the  places 
specially  mentioned  as  visited  by  them  are  Phoenice,  which 
gave  its  name  to,  or,  as  some  think,  received  its  name  from, 
the  famous  Tyrian  purple  ((f>oivL^)  ;*  and  Cyprus,  so  lately 
added  to  our  responsibilities,  then  beginning  to  occupy 
an  honourable  place  in  the  early  annals  of  the  Gospel. 
Perhaps  here  was  already  dwelling  that  Mnason  who  after- 
wards is  honourably  mentioned  as  the  aged  disciple  who 
entertained  Paul  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  i6).  Also  Antioch, 
a  mighty  city,  then  the  third  city  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
To  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  these,  and  no 
doubt  many  other  places,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  talked 
or  discoursed  (XaXovvre^)  of  the  new  message  from  God, 
still  abstaining  from  any  intercourse  with  Gentiles,  and 
speaking  to  Jews  only. 

Some  of  these  early  missionaries  were  natives  of  Cyprus, 
and  therefore  Grecians  ;  others  were  of  the  flourishing  city 
of  Cyrene,  in  Northern  Lybia,  then  situated  in  the  midst 

*  Ox  palm-tree.  Wherein  the  Authorized  Version  we  have  Phenice, 
here  and  xv.  3  and  xxvii.  12  we  should  pronounce  it  in  two  syllables. 
As  Beatrice  from  Beatrix,  so  Phenice  from  Phoenix. 
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of  a  populous  district,  now  desolate  and  ruined  beneath 
the  arid  expanse  of  African  sands.  These,  when  they 
came  to  Antioch,  addressed  themselves,  we  cannot  say 
without  a  doubt,  either  to  the  Greeks  or  the  Grecians, 
the  difference  between  whom  has  been  explained.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  there  should  be  this  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  MSS.;  for  if  Greeks  ^RXKqvai)  is  right,  then  we 
have  a  certain  ground  for  affirming  that  the  first  Gentile 
Church  had  its  birth  in  Antioch.  It  is  a  question  of  very 
great  interest ;  but  the  preponderance  of  evidence  seems 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  reading  which  informs  us  that  there 
was  a  Greek  Christian  Church  in  the  metropolis  of  Asia. 
In  xi.  19  the  disciples  are  seen  addressing  Jews  only.  If 
in  ver.  20  the  same  thing  were  repeated,  there  would  be  no 
force  in  it ;  but  if  they  addressed  Gentiles,  a  great  and 
remarkable  fact  is  declared.  The  most  important  MSS. 
have  "  spoke  also  unto  the  Greeks."  This  also  points  to 
the  fact  that  here  was  a  very  large  accession  to  the  number 
of  their  hearers.* 

Here  the  gracious  promise  of  God  was  fulfilled ;  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  with  them  all,  and  multitudes  became 
convinced  that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Christ,  and  therefore 
believed  and  turned  unto  Him  with  all  their  heart. 

The  tidings  soon  reached  the  assembly  of  the  Apostles 
sitting  at  Jerusalem,  that  a  wonderful  movement  was  taking 
place  along  all  these  coasts.  These  Churches  springing  up 
in  so  many  places  were  not  regarded  as  so  many  indepen- 
dent, self-governing  communities.  The  Church  was  already 
a  corporate  body,  with  its  governing  head  at  Jerusalem,. 
whose  duty  it  was  to  learn  what  was  going  on  in  these  mor^ 
distant  parts.  They  desire  to  know  for  themselves  the 
exact  state  of  things  there.  Was  there  a  real  work  of 
grace  going  on,  or  was  it  only  a  temporary  wave  of  excite- 
ment ?  Were  the  teachers  and  preachers  men  of  God,  wise 
♦  See  Norris  on  the  Acts,  p.  136^  and  Wordsworth  in  loco. 
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and  temperate  and  discerning,  or  was  there  something  of 
fanaticism  at  work  ?  These  questions  must  be  satisfied, 
and  therefore  they  must  send  a  trusty  commissioner ;  and 
the  man  selected  for  this  important  work  is  Barnabas, 
who  now  for  the  first  time  comes  prominently  forward  as 
a  worker  in  the  Gospel.  Twice  already  have  we  met  this 
good  and  noble-hearted  man, — first  liberally  bestowing  his 
goods  upon  his  poorer  brethren,  then  again  fearlessly 
bringing  forward  his  friend  Saul  at  a  time  of  extreme 
danger  and  difficulty  before  his  distrustful  brethren.  He 
is  described  as  a  good  man  {arfaOo^)^  which  is  something 
more  attractive  to  the  human  heart  than  the  righteous  or 
just  man  (SUaco^s).  The  good  man  one  loves  and  would 
perhaps  die  for  (Rom.  v.  7) ;  but  the  just  man  awes  us  and 
inspires  a  respect  from  which  love  may  perhaps  be  absent. 
Barnabas  was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  lighted  up  his 
countenance  with  an  attractive  grace  of  which  none  could 
resist  the  charm. 

A  man  so  large-hearted  and  liberal,  and  so  clear-sighted 
withal,  was  evidently  the  right  man  to  send  on  this  delicate 
and  important  mission.  And  what  does  he  see  on  his 
arrival  at  Antioch,  that  city  so  famous  for  its  luxury  and 
corruption,  and  amongst  a  people  so  notorious  for  their 
levity  and  changeableness  as  the  Greeks  ?  He  recognises 
at  once  a  true  and  most  remarkable  change  in  the  whole 
bearing  and  character  of  the  new  converts.  They  are 
serious,  they  are  deeply  convinced  and  thoroughly  in 
earnest  both  in  receiving  the  Gospel  and  in  spreading  its 
knowledge  abroad.  He  sees  in  this  marvellous  change 
evident  signs  of  the  grace  of  God  being  in  their  midst  and 
in  the  hearts  of  them  all.  They  no  longer  rejoice  in  iniquity, 
they  rejoice  in  the  truth  (i  Cor.  xiii.  6).  To  their  already 
profound  persuasion  Barnabas  now,  deeply  moved,  adds 
his  own  tender  exhortation  that  with  full  purpose  of  heart 
they  will  cleave  unto  the  Lord. 


VII. 

THE    SYRIAN  ANTIOCH. 
Acts  xi.  25-30. 

A.D.  43  to  about  ^i — Claudius^  Emperor — Herod  Agrippa  /.,  King 
ofjudea — Cuspius  Fadusy  Procurator  0/ Judea. 

*'  Thammuz  came  next  behind, 
Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties,  all  a  summer's  day  ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded  :  the  love-tale 
Infected  Sion's  daughter  with  like  heat. 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  saw.'' 

"  Par.  Losti^  I.  445-455.     {See  Ezek.  viii.  12.) 

OFTEN  a  powerfully  convincing  illustration  of  the 
guiding,  overruling  providence  of  God  is  found  in  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  the  humble  Christian  perceives 
that,  quite  unconsciously  to  himself,  he  has  been  under- 
going a  special  training  and  preparation  for  scenes  of 
action  in  which  he  was  afterwards  to  engage.  What  God 
was  preparing  for  him  to  do  he  knew  not ;  it  interested 
him,  he  could  not  tell  why.  Then  comes  a  change  in  his 
fortunes,  and  he  finds  himself  well-adapted  for  a  sphere  he 
had  never  dreamt  of  occupying.  So  it  was  with  Saul  of 
Tarsus.  He  had  cultivated  the  natural  powers  of  his  mind 
to  an  unusual  extent ;  he  had  sharpened  his  intellectual 
gifts  by  study  and  by  exercise,  and  added  continually  to 
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his  knowledge  and  experience,  until  the  sudden  change  of 
front  forced  upon  him  by  his  conversion  showed  to  him 
the  Gentile  world  lying  in  ignorance  and  sin,  and  himself 
the  chosen  instrument  to  bring  the  nations  of  the  Gentiles 
to  Christ.  Still,  though  he  knew  his  destination,  he  saw 
not  yet  how  he  was  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  his 
work,  until  one  day  that  faithful  Apostle  who  had  so 
befriended  him  at  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  his  utmost  need 
(Acts  ix.  27),  suddenly  appeared  before  him  at  Tarsus, 
and  invited  him  to  come  to  Antioch  to  labour  with  him  in 
the  Gospel  there. 

A  man's  highest  exercise  of  wisdom  is  often  shown  in 
the  selection  of  his  instruments  and  associates.  Barnabas, 
while  perhaps  conscious  of  his  singular  powers  of  persuasion, 
felt  that  he  was  lacking  in  logical  acumen,  in  the  fire  and 
zeal  that  break  through  all  obstacles,  in  the  energy  that 
conquers,  in  the  wisdom  and  tact  that  know  exactly  the 
right  thing  to  do  and  when  to  do  it,  in  the  charm  that 
fascinates  the  hostile  forces  that  surge  around  a  man's 
arduous  path.  But  he  was  well  aware  that  Saul  had 
these  powerful  qualifications  for  success  ;  that  he  possessed 
a  cultivated  mind,  was  free  from  the  embarrassing  pre- 
judices with  which  the  proud  Jew  bristled  at  every  point, 
and  the  fear  of  which  dissuaded  him  from  going  to  Jeru- 
salem for  help.  Saul  was,  besides,  an  old,  tried,  and  dear 
friend ;  and  so  Saul  must  be  invited  to  come  and 
preach  the  Gospel  with  Barnabas  at  Antioch.  This  was 
in  A.D.  43 ;  and  the  association  then  happily  commenced 
lasted  till  it  was  rudely  broken  off  in  A.D.  51  (Acts 
XV.  39),  after  eight  years  of  incessant  labour  in  close 
companionship. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  Saul's  reflections 
at  Tarsus,  now,  at  any  rate,  he  knew  without  a  doubt 
that  his  mission  was  to  bring  the  Gentiles  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ ;  as  he  wrote  afterwards :  "  The  mystery  of 
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Christ,  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the 

sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto  His  holy  apostles 

and  prophets  by  the  Spirit ;  that  the  Gentiles  should  be 

fellow  heirs  and  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  His 

promise  in  Christ  by  the  Gospel,  whereof  I  was  made  a 

minister"  (Ephes.  iii.  4-7).     But  was  his  abode  at  Tarsus 

made  memorable  by  no  effort  to  evangelize  the  heathen  in 

liis  own  neighbourhood  ?     We  are  not  told  directly ;  but 

indirectly  it  seems  almost  certain  from  Acts  xv.  41  :  "  He 

went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia  confirming  the  Churches." 

These    provinces    he    had   not    visited    during    his    first 

apostolic  journey,  which  lay  through  Cyprus  and  among 

the  more  central  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  Pisidia,  Pamphylia, 

and   Lycaonia.     There    is    no  time    assignable    for    the 

foundation  of  these  Churches  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  but  the 

time  of  his  last  sojourn  at  Tarsus. 

Wonderful  news  were  those  that  Barnabas,  with  intense 
eagerness,  would  communicate  to  his  gravely-listening 
friend  and  colleague :  that  "  God  had  also  to  the  Gentiles 
granted  repentance  unto  life  ; "  that  "  he  had  come  and  seen 
the  grace  of  God  ; "  "  that  much  people  was  added  unto  the 
Lord  "  (Acts  xi.  18,  23,  24). 

"And  when  he  had  found  him,  he  brought  him  unto 

Antioch,"     It  does  not  appear  that  Saul  took  a  long  time, 

or  any  time,  to  consider  about  this  proposal.     A  man  of 

true  wisdom,  coupled  with  real  vital  energy,  justly  suspects 

second   thoughts.     The  first   are   the   freshest,  the   most 

generous,  the  most  to  be  trusted.     With  second  thoughts 

are  apt  to   come    prudential   considerations,  counsels   of 

personal  safety;    and  this  is   the  curse  of  that  cautious 

spirit  of  reform  which  mingles  selfish  interests  with  the 

public  good  :    "  I   made   haste,  and  delayed  not  to  keep 

Thy  commandments  "  (Psalm  cxix.  60). 

In  the  spring,  therefore,  of  the  year  43,  Saul  and  Barna- 
bas arrived  in  Antioch,  now  to  become  the  cradle  of  Gentile 
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Christianity,  the  Mother  Church  of  the  Gentile  Christian 
world,  as  Jerusalem  was  of  the  Jewish.  We  must  now 
pause  for  awhile  in  our  narrative  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
place  was  this  famous  Antioch  of  which  we  shall  hereafter 
hear  so  often.  When  Saul  entered  it  now,  not  probably 
for  the  first  time,  he  beheld  a  great  city,  not  hoary  with 
antiquity  like  the  familiar  Jerusalem,  but  a  bright  and 
splendid  city,  Greek  in  its  beauty,  Roman  in  its  stately 
grandeur  and  strength ;  magnificent  within  the  broad 
compass  of  its  massive,  mountain-climbing  walls,  super- 
latively lovely  in  all  its  surroundings.  Saul  having  passed 
through  the  shady  groves  and  along  the  cool,  sparkling 
streams  that  gently  flowed  through  the  luxurious  groves 
and  past  the  sumptuous  villas  and  the  flashing  fanes  of 
Daphne,  would  enter  the  city  through  the  western  or 
Golden  Gate.  But  all  this  beauty  he  would  view  with 
less  of  admiration  than  of  horror  and  indignation,  knowing 
of  the  foul  heathenish  orgies  that  filled  even  Roman  volup- 
tuaries with  disgust. 

Antioch  had  been  founded  in  312  B.C.,  by  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  those  renowned  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who,  like  Napoleon's  marshals,  but  more  suc- 
cessfully, after  the  death  of  their  master  shared  the  great 
empire  between  them.  Seleucus  Nicator  took  for  himself 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  but  soon  established  an  empire  that  ex- 
tended from  the  Halys  to  the  Indus,  rivalling  in  extent  and 
magnificence  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Persian  Empire. 
He  was  a  great  founder  of  splendid  cities,  by  means  of 
which  he  delighted  to  perpetuate  his  name,  and  those 
of  his  father  Antiochus  and  his  mother  Laodice.  Sixteen 
Antiochs  and  nine  Seleucias  commemorated  his  and  his 
father's,  and  six  Laodiceas  his  mother's,  name ;  but  of 
these  cities  we  shall  hear  much  of  only  the  Syrian  and 
the  Pisidian  Antiochs,  of  Seleucia  the  port  of  the  former, 
at  the   mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and   of  Laodtcea  in   the 
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province  of  Asia.  It  is  believed  that  Antioch,  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  contained  half  a  million  of  inhabitants ; 
but  conquests,  ravaging,  and  plunder,  with  repeated  terrible 
earthquakes,  have  reduced  it  to  a  ghostly  shadow  of  its 
former  splendour,  and  the  miserable  town  of  Antakiyeh 
contains  but  six  thousand  poor  inhabitants. 

Antioch  has  in  all  ages  suffered  severely  from  destructive 
earthquakes.  In  that  great  earthquake  belt,  which  com- 
mences in  the  western  hemisphere  with  Portugal,  taking  in 
all  Southern  Europe,  and  affecting  all  Asia  Minor,  termi- 
nating in  Burmah  and  the  Sunda  Isles,  no  part  has  suffered 
more  than  Antioch,  as  its  successive  layers  of  ruin  upon 
ruin  too  sadly  testify.  In  all  that  region  so  traced,  earth- 
quakes have  combined  with  the  ravages  of  war  to  fill  the 
earth  with  ruin. 

The  finest  feature  of  that  Antioch  on  which  the  eyes 
of  Paul  fell  as  he  entered  the  Golden  Gate  was  its  noble 
principal  street,  of  four  miles  in  length  in  a  direct  line  from 
east  to  west,  paved  through  the  greater  part  of  its  extent 
with  flags  of  marble  by  the  ostentatious  munificence  of 
Herod,  and  lined  on  each  side  with  rows  of  stately  pillars, 
shady  trees,  and  marble  statues  of  its  founder,  Seleucus 
the  Conqueror.  Fine  bridges,  spacious  baths,  long  and 
lofty  aqueducts,  theatres,  added  to  the  grandeur  of  this 
magnificent  metropolis.  The  royal  palace  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  with  all  its  regal  surroundings,  was  built  on  an  island 
in  the  Orontes,  as  the  heart  of  Paris,  with  its  noble 
cathedral,  occupies  an  island  of  the  Seine.  The  fortifi- 
cations of  the  strong  citadel  frowned  down  upon  the  city 
from  the  craggy  heights  of  Mount  Silpius,  looking  upon 
a  city  the  streets  of  which  were  laid  out  at  right  angles, 
a  construction  only  practicable  in  cities  built  with  fore- 
thought upon  a  preconcerted  plan.  In  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  Antioch  was  justly  considered  to  be  the  third  city 
of  the  empire :  Rome  the  first,  for  strength ;  Alexandria 
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the  second,  for  learning ;  Antioch  the  third,  for   luxury 
and  all  its  attendant  sins. 

For  the  most  famous,  or  rather   let   us   say  infamous, 
feature  of  Antioch  was  its  vast  temple,  grove,  and  village 
of  Daphne,  extending  five  or  six  miles  from  the  Golden 
Gate,  or  Gate  of  Daphne.     There  arose  the   most  mag- 
nificent   temple   of  Apollo   in    all   the   wide    realms    of 
paganism.     The  graceful  figure,  in  gilded  bronze,  of  the 
god  of  light,  glowing  with  gems  and  encrusted  with  pure 
gold,  almost  filled  the  sumptuous  fane.     Endless  shades 
•  of  "  dry-tongued  laurels  "  murmured  in  the  air,  cooled  by 
the  sparkling  spray  of  a  thousand  laughing  rills,  and  sub- 
dued by  the  deep  shadows  of  the  straight  and   solemn 
cypresses.     But  the  air  was  only  seemingly  pure ;  as  the 
plague  may  rage  under  the  softest  skies,  so  the  sweetness 
of  the  pure  and  healthy  air  of  the  shady  groves  of  Daphne 
was  polluted   by  depravity   unspeakable,  enervating   and 
sapping  the  sources  of  manliness  and  virtue,  insomuch  that 
any  Roman  soldier  found  frequenting  the  alluring  shades 
was  punished  with  instant  dismissal.     There  sat,  as  Spenser 
sings,— 

"  That  enchantress, 
The  vile  Acrasia,  that,  with  vain  delights 
And  idle  pleasures,  in  her  Bower  of  Bliss 
Does  charm  her  lovers,  and  the  feeble  sprites 
Can  call  out  of  the  bodies  of  frail  wights, 
Whom  then  she  does  transform  to  monstrous  hues, 
Captived  eternally  in  iron  mews." 

Fairy  Queeuy  ii.  5. 

What  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  the  debauchery 
and  dissoluteness  of  Antioch  than  the  scorn  which  the  great 
Roman  satirist  flings  upon  the  corruption  of  all  military  dis- 
cipline, all  manly  virtue  t  J  uvenal  indignantly  exclaims  how 
the  Syrian  Orontes  has  already  poured  its  polluted  stream 
into  the  Roman  Tiber,  bearing  to  the  great  capital  the  tongue 
and  the  corrupt  manners,  and  the  lascivious  dances  and 
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music^  and  all  the  foulness  and  impurities  of  the  Syrian 
capital  (Juv.  Sat.  iii.  62-65). 

And  all  this  moral  debasement  was  not  inconsistent  with 
superficial   refinement  and  a  certain   kind  of  intellectual 
culture.     Well   may  we  suspect  with  grief  and   anxiety 
all  that  external  polish,  that  refinement  of  a  many-sided 
cultivation  which  in  these   days  are  so  highly  prized  in 
scientific  and  intellectual  circles,  where  the  holy  Name  of 
Grod  is  made  a  subject  of  that  freest  inquiry  which  is  only  a 
synonym  for  willing  doubt,  and  prayer  to  the  Almighty  a 
l>utt  for  scorn  and  profane  laughter.     Still,  let  a  serious  per- 
suasion ever  accompany  the  pursuit  of  a  high  intellectual 
culture  that  it  all  needs  the  sanctifying  grace  of  God  to  keep 
it  in  harmony  with  eternal  truths,  associating  the  graces  and 
the  attractiveness  of  the  higher  education  with  the  weightier 
concerns  of  eternity.     It  was  not  a  populace  of  uneducated 
men  and  women  that  Paul  came  to  instruct  in  the  true 
ivay  of  life,  but  schools  of  philosophers,  societies  of  poets 
and  orators,  ever  used  to  argue  and  debate,  to  flourish  and 
to  perorate. 

Among  the  more  illustrious  names  connected  with 
Antioch  are  the  poet  Archias,  who  was  born  there,  and 
whose  defence  by  Cicero  is  so  well  known  to  classical 
readers  ;  and  St.  Luke,  who  is  stated  by  Eusebius  (iii.  4)  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Antioch. 

Other  great  names  are  connected  with  Antioch.  Here 
died  Germanicus,  the  noble  son  of  Tiberius.  Ignatius  was 
Bishop  of  Antioch ;  and  Chrysostom  was  born  there,  and 
there  he  laboured  in  his  earlier  days.  A  fine  allegorical 
statue  dominated  the  city  of  Antioch,  representing  a  stately 
female  figure,  crowned,  and  sitting  on  a  rock,  with  a  figure 
emblematic  of  the  river  Orontes  at  her  feet. 

Had  the  Antiochenes  any  suspicion  of  what  was  coming } 
W'ere  the  doctrines  of  Christ  something  entirely  newto  them  t 
Probably  not.     Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  a  single 
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expression  in  Matt  iv.  24,  "And  His  fame  went  throughout 
all  Syria,"  or  the  saying  of  St.  Peter,  "  That  word  ye  know, 
which  was  published  throughout  all  Judaea  "  (Acts  x.  37), 
we  know  from  Acts  vi.  5  that  one  of  the  newly-instituted 
order  of  deacons,  Nicolas,  was  a  native  of  Antioch  and 
a  Greek  proselyte ;  and  when  "  the  persecution  arose  about 
Stephen,"  and  the  disciples  were  scattered  abroad  as  far  as 
Antioch,  what  more  likely  than  that  Nicolas  should  hasten 
back  to  his  birthplace  and  preach  the  Word  there  ;  perhaps 
to  Jews  only  at  first,  but  soon,  as  we  know,  to  Greeks  also. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  that  a  whole  year  they  assembled 
themselves  with  the  Church,  and  taught  much  people"  (Acts 
xi.  26).  At  his  principal  stations  in  large  cities,  St.  Paul 
stayed  a  considerable  time ;  at  Antioch,  as  we  see,  "a  whole 
year ; "  and  again  afterwards  "  there  they  abode  long  time 
with  the  disciples  "  (xiv.  28) ;  at  Corinth,  "  a  year  and  six 
months "  (xviii.  11);  at  Ephesus,  "by  the  space  of  three 
years"  (xx.  31);  at  Caesarea,  in  detention,  but  we  cannot 
suppose  silent,  "  two  years  ;  "  at  Rome,  "  two  whole  years," 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things 
which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (xxviii.  30,31); 
making  about  eleven  years  out  of  the  nineteen  from  his 
first  arrival  in  Antioch  until  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Acts. 

Immediately  after  the  record  of  the  arrival  of  Saul  and 
Barnabas,  and  of  "  the  teaching  of  much  people,"  follows 
the  memorable  fact  that  now  and  for  ever  a  name  of  glory 
was  associated  with  the  names  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  : 
"And  the  disciples  were  called  Christians  first 
AT  Antioch." 

The  thing  had  long  been  known ;  why  then  was  the  desig- 
nation so  long  in  appearing  ?  In  our  times,  as  soon  as  some 
little  insignificant  sect  has  sprung  up  out  of  some  new 
form  of  fanaticism,  no  time  is  lost  in  distinguishing  it  by 
some  high-sounding  name.  In  England  and  Wales,  we 
have  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  different  de- 
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scriptions  of  places  of  religious  worship  certified  and 
declared  by  the  Registrar-General,  and  enumerated  in  a 
popular  almanack  (1881).  But  in  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles, Jews  and  Gentiles  divided  the  world,  and  little  sects 
were  as  yet  unknown.  The  religion  of  Jesus,  which  had 
been  vaguely  regarded  as  a  new  development  of  Judaism, 
now  claimed  a  dbtinct  recognition  by  means  of  a  new 
name.  Not,  however,  did  the  brethren  first  so  designate 
them.  They  still  now,  and  for  long  after,  knew  each 
other  simply  as  "believers"  (Acts  ii.  44),  "disciples"  (vi. 
I),  "  they  of  that  way  "  (ix.  2),  or  "  of  the  way  of  God '' 
(xviii.  26) ;  as  "  brethren  "  (ix.  30  ;  x.  23),  "  saints  or  holy 
ones"  (ix.  13-41),  while  Jews  in  scorn  flung  at  them  the 
contemptuous  epithet  of  "  Nazarenes  '*  (xxiv.  5). 

The  name  of  "  Christian  "  is  only  found  three  times  in 
the  New  Testament, — Acts  xi.  26,  xxvi.  28,  and  i  Peter 
IV.  16 ;  and  in  these  places  the  term  is  used  as  a  mere 
quotation  or  a  reference,  not  as  a  title  of  honour  and  a 
name  of  distinction.     St  Luke  appears  to  mention  it  in 
this  place  that  he  might  associate  the  birthplace  of  the 
name  with  his  own    birthplace ;    for  the  rarity  of  the 
appellation  amongst  Christians  would  rather  countenance 
his  not  mentioning  it  at  all.     However  this  may  be,  the 
term  itself  reveals   its   twofold  Gentile   origin,   the   root 
being  Greek,  the  termination  Latin  {^xpKrri^ivovi),    Its  alien 
birth  would  not  prejudice  the  disciples  against  it ;  and  it 
gave  to  every  Christian  the  name  of  Him  whom  he  recog- 
nised as  his  Saviour  God, — the  dear  remembrance  of  his 
dying  Lord;  and   from  that  time  to  this  it  has  become 
a  name  of  glory,  a  name  of  power,  the  very  symbol  and 
banner  of  all  that  is  highest,  noblest,  most  virtuous,  and 
most  lovely;  so  that   no  higher  praise  can  be  bestowed 
upon  an   act  than  to  liken   it  to   an  act   of  Christ,   by 
the  bestowing  upon  it  of  the  name  of  fame,  the  name 
of  purest  honour,  the  name  of  Christian. 
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There  was  possibly  another  reason  which  would  com- 
mend this  name  to  the  lively-fancied  Greeks,  who  would 
rejoice  to  associate  'xpurro^  and  ;^<rr69,  Christ  and 
excellent ;  %/3A<rTtai/o/  and  XPV^^^^^^*  Christians  and  the 
excellent,  the  kindly,  the  gracious  followers  of  Christ 

A  distressing  occurrence  which  happened  at  this  time 
did  not  fail  to  call  forth  the  feeling  which  now  we 
should  call  the  Christian  sympathy  of  the  disciples.  The 
spirit  of  prophecy  had  been  revived,  and  Agabus,  who 
would  combine  the  offices  of  prophet  and  teacher,  stood 
up  now  before  the  brethren  and,  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
predicted  that  great  dearth  which  happened  in  the  year 
A.D.  45,  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Caesar.  The  necessity 
was  not  present  and  imminent.  It  was  to  come,  and  they 
believed,  and  prepared  themselves  to  "  bestow  their  goods 
to  feed  the  poor."  The  believers  in  'Antioch  were,  if  they 
were  like  the  generality  of  the  people  of  Antioch,  wealthy. 
The  Christians  of  Jerusalem  were  less  prepared  to  en- 
counter the  hardships  of  famine.  And  now  a  beautiful 
vision  rises  before  our  eyes  of  the  origin  of  Christian 
congregational  beneficence  and  its  way  of  working,  Saul 
would  be  labouring  at  his  trade  by  day,  manufacturing 
and  selling  tents  and  the  materials  for  tent-making ;  for 
he  was  never  chargeable  to  any  one.  In  the  evenings 
he  would  repair  to  a  place  of  public  resort,  and  with  his 
characteristic  vehemence,  mingled  with  tenderness  and 
tempered  with  consummate  tact  and  wisdom,  address 
himself  to  the  mixed  audience  of  supple  Syrians  and 
versatile  Greeks  who  would  gather  round  the  familiar 
spot  where  they  knew  they  should  meet  this  new  and 
most  remarkable  teacher. 

At  the  close  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  disciples  would 
enter  with  peculiar  solemnity  on  the  sacred  duties  of 
the  day  which  Christ  had  sanctified  and  for  ever  blessed 
by    His   resurrection   from   death   and  the   power  of  the 
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grave ;  and  on  this  day  Saul  and  Barnabas  would,  in  the 
touching  accents  of  brotherly  love  and  sympathy,  easily 
win  their  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus  to  remember  the  poor 
at  Jerusalem  by  laying  by  them  in  store  with  the  object 
of  pouring  their  bounty  into  a  common  purse.     Here  was 
the  origin  of  that  weekly  offertory  which  rightly  seems 
to  us  as  much  a  Christian  duty  as  Christian  worship,  and 
which  a  few  men  endeavour  in  vain  to  bring   into  dis- 
favour by  unreal   objections.     How   beautiful  is  the  his- 
tory of  these  first  "  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of 
the  Lord " !   (Isa.  Ixi.   3.)     They  blossomed  into  the  fair 
flowers  of  charity  and  love,  and  bore  abundant  fruit  at 
once.     There  was  a  further  fruit  in  this  benevolent  act; 
it  served  to  bring  down  the  believing  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
from  that  proud  isolation  which  they  were  so  loth  to  part 
with,  and  compel  them  with  cords  of  love  to  own  their 
brotherhood  with  and  their  dependence  upon  the  Gentile 
Church,  which  henceforth  claims   complete  equality  with 
the  ancient  seed  of  Abraham.     The  benevolent  work  of 
the  Church  at  Antioch  was  strengthening  the  stakes  and 
lengthening  the  cords  by  which  the  Church  was  upheld. 
It  encouraged  confidence,  it  touched  the  tenderer  chords 
of  the  heart ;  and  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Jerusalem  would 
'>e  prepared  to  share  that  Christian  hope  of  the  Apostle 
w^hich  he   expressed  in   after  time :   "  The  administration 
of   this  service  not  only  supplieth  the  want  of  the  saints, 
l>ut  is  abundant  also  by  many  thanksgivings  unto  God  ; 
w-hiles  by  the  experiment "  (experience)  "of  this  ministration 
they  glorify  God  for  your  professed  subjection  unto  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  for  your  liberal  distribution  unto 
them*'  (2  Cor.  ix.  12-13). 

These  generous  contributions  Saul  and  Barnabas  carried 
^<^  Jerusalem,  and  with  all  due  observance  of  that  dis- 
cipline which  already  regulated  the  internal  economy  of 
*e  infant  Church,  they  delivered  it  into  the  hands,  not 
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of  the  subordinate  deacons,  but  of  the  ruling  elders.  It 
may  be  seen  also  of  how  great  importance  the  Christians 
of  Antioch  deemed  this  transaction  by  their  parting  for  a 
season  with  their  chief  teachers  and  ministers.  But  by 
this  time  the  Church  of  Antioch  owned  many  pastors  and 
evangelists. 


PART    II. 


St.   Raul's  jfcrst  ^bstonarg  Journts. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
CYPRUS. 

Acts  xii.,  xiii.  1-12  ;  xxiL  17-21  ;  2  COR.  idi.  1-9.    . 

A.D.  44,  45 — Claudius y  Emperor — Longinus^  Governor  of  Syria — 
Herod  Agrippa^  ^i^^  of  Judcea — Cuspius  FadiuSy  Procurator 
o/Judcea, 

"  Aphrodite  !  dead  and  driven 
As  thy  native  foam  thou  art ; 
With  the  cestus  long  done  heaving 
On  the  white  calm  of  thine  heart ! 
Ai  Adonis  !  at  that  shriek 
Not  a  tear  runs  down  his  cheek — 
Pan,  Pan  is  dead," 

E.  B.  Browning. 

^^T.  LUKE'S  narrative,  which  had  left  Peter  at  Caesarea 

'^^-^  with  Cornelius  and  the  first  large  body  of  Gentile 
Converts,  and  had  been  interrupted  to  tell  how  Saul  was 

fought  by  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  now  again  returns  to  St. 

^^er,  and  having  told  us  of  his  imprisonment  and  deliver- 

^^^e,  finally  leaves  him.     Now  this  abandonment  of  him 

'^o  had  been  hitherto  the  most  conspicuous  figure  among 

^^  Apostles,  to  follow  the  fortunes  westward  of  one  who 
^^^   going  upon  a  track  little  known  and  little  cared  for 

y'  Jews  in  comparison  with  the  East,  suggests  to  us  a 
^^^stion  of  considerable  interest.  All  the  aspirations  of 
^^  Israelite  naturally  lay  towards  the  lands  of  the  sun- 
'"^ing.    There  were  the  regions  made  famous  and  historical 

^y  their  forefathers,  and  there  they  would  have  looked  to 
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see  the  religion  of'Jesus  work  its  greatest  triumphs.  St 
Luke  would  certainly  have  looked  in  that  direction,  and 
followed  the  course  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Gospel  towards 
Armenia  and  the  lands  of  the  Patriarchs ;  but  the  Holy 
Spirit  laid  a  hand  of  control  upon  him,  and  turned  his 
course  to  the  vast  regions  of  the  West  and  the  setting  sun, 
the  future  seat  of  an  enlightening  and  civilizing  Christianity, 
and  the  great  undiscovered  continent  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
Only  inspiration  could  have  dictated  this  line,  and  that 
mysterious  power  which  leads  men  whither  they  would  not 
or  know  not  of.  History,  read  intelligently  and  with  a 
devout  spirit,  appears  inscribed  everywhere  with  these 
strong  indications  of  an  overruling,  guiding  Providence. 

Let  us  tell  briefly  the  remaining  story  of  Peter  before 
he  disappears  from  the  Book  of  Acts. 

"About  that  time  Herod  the  King  stretched  forth  his 
hands  to  vex  certain  of  the  Church,  and  he  killed  James 
the  brother  of  John  with  the  sword."  Now  Herod  Agrippa 
was  made  King  of  Judaea  and  Samaria  by  Claudius  at  his 
accession,  a.d.  41.  Three  years  after,  he  died,  as  we  shall 
see  (v.  23) ;  it  was  just  after  a  Passover  (ver.  2),  and  therefore 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  44.  As  the  Ascension  took  place 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  30,  this  leaves  a  space  of  fourteen 
years  for  the  events  of  Acts  i.-xil  We  shall  then  have  to 
go  forward  to  Acts  xviii.  2,  where  we  again  meet  with  a 
certain  date,  that  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome^ 
which  was  in  A.D.  52.  Therefore  the  events  from  chapter  xii. 
to  xviii.  2  occurred  in  eight  years.  In  this  way  we  must 
go  backwards  and  forwards  from  fixed  and  undoubted  dates 
to  compute  those  of  the  history  of  the  Acts. 

Seeing  that  the  malice  of  the  Jews  was  gratified  with 
these  cruel  acts,  Herod  next  laid  violent  hands  on  Peter 
during  the  Passover  feast,  intending  to  bring  him  out  before 
the  people  after  the  Christian  feast  of  the  Resurrection. 
Hypocrisy  is  truly  a  great  help  and  comfort  to  the  wicked, 
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soothingly  and  encouragingly  dropping  a  thin  veil  over  the 

^vil  of  their  deeds.    While  James  lay  in  his  life-blood/ 

1>aptized  with  the  baptism  that  Christ  had  foretold  him 

^Matt  XX.  22),  and  Peter  was  awaiting  the  same  fate, 

the  sword  of  the  Lord  hung  uplifted  over  the  tyrant's  head, 

l>ut  fell  not  yet,  not  till  he  had  added  an  impious  sacrilege 

Xo  all  his  other  sins,  and   arra3^d  himself   in   his  vain 

imagination  with  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  (see  Eccles. 

viiL  11). 

But  the  prayers  of  the  Church  were  rising  as  sweet 
incense  in  behalf  of  the  great  Apostle,  and  at  the  right 
moment,  the  hour  before  the  ministers  of  death  were  to 
appear,  a  bright  light  shone  into  the  dark  prison,  its  gates 
were  shaken,  and  the  fetters  fell  from  the  prisoner's  hands 
and  feet,  and  he  walked  out,  angel-led,  untouched,  through 
the  unconscious  soldiery,  by  disbarred  doors  and  prison- 
gates,  through  the  city's  outer  wall  and  through  the  gate 
of  the  inner  wall,  and  there  the  guardian  angel  disappeared, 
leaving  him  in  perfect  safety  to  find  his  way  to  the  well- 
remembered  home  where  he  used  to  abide  in  Jerusalem, — 
the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  St.  Mark.     There  a  little 
gathering  of  the  faithful  were  assembled  together,  who,  be- 
lieving in  the  power  and  prevalence  of  prayer,  were  offering 
up  united  supplication  on  behalf  of  Peter  for  his  deliverance 
from  the  power  of  the  Jews.     At  the  sound  of  the  knocking 
at  the  door,  a  young  damsel  named  Rhoda,  of  Greek  birth 
by  her  name,  came  td  let  in  their  visitor,  and  recognising 
Peter,  with  rather  too  much  of  nature  and  impulse,  left 
him  standing  there,  to  run  and  gladly  tell  the  surprising 
news.      The   mystery   was  soon   explained, — it  was   the 
Lord's  doing.     The  prayers  of  the  Church  had  been  heard, 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  had  brought  him  out  of  the  dark- 
some  prison.     We  read  with  pity,  but  without  surprise, 
that  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  soldiers  who  were  put 
to  guard  Peter  were  at  once  sentenced  to  death. 
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After  delivering  his  report  of  himself  to  this  assembly, 
he  requested  that  these  things  might  be  shown  unto  James 
the  chief  among  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem ;  and  this  done, 
*'  he  departed  and  went  into  another  place."  This  is  the 
last  word  we  hear  of  St.  Peter.  Whatever  other  place  he 
went  to  afterwards,  it  was  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  circumcision ;  while  the  missions  to  the  heathen  were  left 
to  Saul  and  Barnabas.  One  other  passage  in  the  life  of 
Peter,  his  controversy  with  Paul,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  hereafter  in  its  proper  place.  It  is  all  but  certain 
that  he  visited  Rome  only  in  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
and  there  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  same  time  as 
St.  Paul,  A.D.  66. 

After  Peter's  deliverance,  Herod  left  Jerusalem  and  went 
to  the 'imperial  city  of  Caesarea,  to  which  he  gave  by  far 
the  preference.  There  soon  came  a  great  ojjportunity  for 
showing  himself  to  the  people  and  gratifying  their  curi- 
osity and  his  own  pride  and  ambition  by  a  great  display 
of  lordly  splendour.  The  occasion  was  an  interesting  one 
to  us  islanders  in  the  Northern  Seas.  Aulus  Plautius  had, 
nearly  a  hundred  years  after  Caesar's  invasion  of  Britain, 
landed  there  in  A.D.  42  for  a  second  Roman  invasion.  A 
partial  conquest  was  with  difficulty  effected,  and  Claudius, 
on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  this  new  acquisition  so 
far  from  the  known  centres  of  civilization,  paid  a  hasty 
visit  to  Britain,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
Colchester.  At  any  rate  a  medal  ^  was  struck,  bearing 
the  features  of  Claudius  Caesar  on  the  obverse,  and  on 
the  reverse  a  triumphal  arch  inscribed  "De  Britannis," 
aftd  surmounted  by  a  Roman  equestrian  figure  between 
two  military  trophies.  Of  course  great  rejoicings  took 
place  all  over  the  empire,  and  Herod  Agrippa  did  not 
fail  to  improve  the  occasion  to  his  own  gratification.  The 
accounts  given  by  St.  Luke  and  by  Josephus  (Ant  xix. 
82)  are   in   entire  harmony,  except  where  the  Christian 
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Evangelist    and   the  superstitious  Jew   characteristically 
assign  different  causes  to  the  same  event     On  the  second 
day  of  the  feast,  when  the  arena  was  prepared  for  the 
games  and  for  the  shows,  Herod  appeared  on  his  elevated 
dais,  clothed  in  a  magnificent  robe  woven  of  silver  through- 
out.    The  level  rays  of  the  rising  sun  falling  on   this 
gorgeous   fabric  reflected  a  glorious  splendour  which  so 
overcame  the  excited  and  enthusiastic  multitude,  that  at 
the  first  words  that  fell  from  the  royal  lips,  there  rose 
shouts  from  side  to  side  that  a  god  had  descended  among 
them;  and  Herod,  in  his  vanity  and  elation,  began  to  believe 
too  that  he  was  something  more  than   mortal,  when  a 
violent  pain  seized  upon  him  with  awful  suddenness  and 
he  felt  as  if  smitten  ;  and  he  was  smitten,  St.  Luke  rightly 
says,  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  a  destroying  and  avenging 
angel,  as  St  Peter's  was  an  angel  of  deliverance ;  smitten, 
so  says  Josephus,  under  the  ominous  warning  of  an  owl 
which  perched,  contrary  to  its  nature  by  day,  over  his  head. 
We  may  leave  the  owl  alone,  but  we  know  that  he  lingered 
in  agony  for  five  days,  dying  by  slow  degrees  of  an  excru- 
ciating as  well  as  a  most  humbling  disease,  which  reminded 
him   more  bitterly  of  his   mortality  than   any  ordinary 
disease  could  have  done,  and  then,  "  eaten  up  of  worms,  he 
gave  up  the  ghost."     Sic  semper  tyrannis  I 

It  was  not  so  that  men  of  God  received  the  offers  of 
adoration.  Peter  suffered  no  act  of  worship  offered  by  Cor- 
nelius (Acts  X.  26).  Barnabas  and  Paul  rent  their  clothes 
'Vrhen  the  heathen  prepared  to  sacrifice  to  them  (xiv.  14). 

In  a  powerful  and  suggestive  antithesis  the  evangelist 
Jaere  adds:  "  But  the  Word  of  God  was  growing  and  multi- 
plying ; "  that  is,  during  the  days  of  persecution. 

But  to  St  Paul  this  had  been  a  time  not  of  action  alone, 
^ut  of  reception  in  the  capital  of  further  and  deeper  reve- 
lations from  God.     To  this  visit  to  Jerusalem  we  must 
now  refer;  and  here  we  will  place  the  account  he  himself 
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gives  to  the  Jews  on  the  steps  of  the  Antonia  Tower  of 
the  trance  in  the  Temple  (Acts  xxii.  17-21).  He  was 
praying  in  the  Temple  when  God  prepared  him  to  receive 
an  all-important  revelation  by  the  temporary  separation 
of  his  bodily  from  his  mental  perceptions.  He  became 
insensible  to  all  outward  objects,  but  the  inward  e3re 
became  infinitely  sensitive  to  the  light  which  God  was 
pouring  in  to  reveal  to  him  His  will  with  respect  to 
Paul's  future  destination.  He  had  apparently  thought  of 
remaining  at  Jerusalem,  and  preaching  to  the  Jews.  But 
the  command  came  not  to  do  this.  Saul  replied,  not,  as 
some  think,  deprecatingly  and  pleading  the  terror  his 
appearance  would  cause  everywhere,  but  rather  bringing 
forward  his  past  deeds  of  violence  as  additional  reasons 
why  he  should  be  sent  forward  on  this  great  message.  And 
again  the  Divine  voice  replied  :  "  Depart ;  for  I  will  send 
thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles."  We  know  no  more  ;  for 
the  angry  Jews  would  not  hear  another  word. 

The  rapture  described  in  2  Cor.  xii.  2  is  referred  also  to 
the  time  of  this  visit,  on  account  of  the  date  given  of 
"  fourteen  years  ago."  The  date  of  that  Epistle  is  A.D.  57, 
fourteen  years  before  which  brings  us  to  A.D.  43,  at  which 
time  Saul  was  on  this  mission  at  Jerusalem.  It  would  far 
exceed  the  modest  limits  intended  for  this  work  to  enter 
into  any  full  explanation  or  exposition  of  this  passage. 
Let  it  suffice  here  briefly  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  an 
argument  humiliating  to  himself,  the  Apostle  was  endea* 
vouring  to  persuade  the  vacillating  Corinthians  that  he  was 
not  the  humble  and  isolated  individual  he  seemed  to  be; 
but  in  truth  an  Apostle,  holding  a  direct  commission  from 
God  to  speak  in  His  name  to  the  whole  of  the  heathen 
world.  And  as  one  example  of  the  exalted  favour  of  God 
he  instances  a  revelation  of  remarkable  force  made  to  him 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of  which  we  speak,  when  he 
was  carried  out  of  himself  and  transported  on  high,  yea,  to 
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the  very  highest  heavens,  he  could  not  tell  whither,  but  he 
knew  that  words  were  spoken  to  him  which  he  dared  not 
repeat  if  he  could,  being  beyond  mortal  capacity  to  receive 
or  understand.  But  the  glory  of  this  superhuman  and  un- 
speakable privilege  was  counterbalanced  by  an  abiding 
trial,  which  he  designated  as  his  **  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  a 
peculiar  expression  on  which  there  have  been  endless  specu- 
lations ;  but  refraining  from  all  attempts  at  detail,  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  supply  satisfactorily,  this  appears  to 
be  generally  admitted,  that  St.  Paul  was  suffered  to  be 
afflicted  by  some  bodily  weakness  or  infirmity  of  a  harass- 
ing and  even  humiliating  kind,  the  very  notoriety  of  which 
has  led  to  its  not  being  specified  or  described  by  himself 
or  his  companions.  Indeed,  so  purely  personal  a  matter 
would  hardly  be  referred  to  pointedly  by  men  of  apostolic 
stamp.  But  the  lesson  for  us  all  which  remains  after  the 
exhaustion  of  all  our  conjectures  is  this,  that  the  grace  of 
God  is  suflicient  for  every  sufferer ;  for  that  His  strength 
is  made  perfect,  or  that  the  strength  we  have  in  God  alone 
is  exalted  and  made  perfect,  by  our  very  weakness  itself. 
Most  gladly,  therefore,  let  us  rather  glory  in  our  infirmities, 
that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  us. 

Now  Barnabas    and   Saul,  having  accomplished   their 

niessage  of  compassionate  love  to  the  poor  and  necessitous 

^t  Jerusalem,  turn  their  faces  northward  to  return  to  the 

Mother  Church  which  had  sent  them  out ;  and  along  with 

"^hem  went  a  third  missionary,*  John,  whose  surname  was 

lylark,   to    strengthen  their    hands,   as  they  hoped   and 

T)elieved ;  but  he  who  now  served  to  unite  the  brethren,  un- 

liappily  became  in  time  a  source  of  weakness  and  division, 

and  the  cause  of  the  painful  dissolution  of  a  friendship  and 

association  which  had  lasted  many  years. 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  what  scanty  materials  we  possess 
for  constructing  the  story  of  this  weak  brother.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  certain  Mary,  the  sister  of  Barnabas,  being 
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described  (Col.  iv.  lo)  as  ave^kh^  to  Barnabas.  This  term 
generally  signifies  a  first  cousin,  but  it  may  mean  any  other 
relationship  at  that  distance,  as  nephew.  Peter  constantly 
resorted  to  the  house  of  Mary,  and  there  frequently  meeting 
John  Mark,  he  conceived  an  affection  and  a  respect  for  him 
which  led  him  to  speak  of  him  as  "  Marcus  my  son " 
(i  Peter  V.  13);  and  there  is  a  well-grounded  tradition 
reported  by  Eusebius  (ii.  1 5  and  iii.  39),  as  well  as  by  Papias 
and  Tertullian,  that  it  was  under  the  instruction  of  Peter 
that  Mark  wrote  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name.  There 
are  also  internal  evidences  pointing  to  the  same  fact  We 
will  take  up  the  subsequent  history  of  Mark,  where  it 
touches  the  main  line  of  our  narrative  ;  only  observing  at 
the  present,  that  if  St.  Paul,  even  after  his  temporary 
alienation  from  Mark,  still  could  speak  of  him  with 
commendation,  "  if  he  come  unto  you,  receive  him  "  (Col. 
iv.  10),  and  in  terms  of  high  praise,  "  he  is  profitable  to 
me  for  the  ministry"  (2  Tim.  iv.  ii),  he  must  at  all  times 
have  possessed  considerable  value  as  a  minister  in  the 
eyes  of  St.  Paul. 

The  two  Apostles  and  their  minister  arrived  at  Antioch. 
By  the  actual  constitution  of  the  Church  in  that  city,  there 
was  at  least  a  two-fold  division  of  the  leaders  of  the  Chris- 
tian community.  Five  brethren  are  named  who  held  be- 
tween them  the  offices  of  prophet  and  teacher ;  but  which 
held  the  higher  office  of  prophet  and  which  the  lower  order 
of  teacher  we  know  not.  'The  prophets  were  gifted  with 
immediate  revelation  from  God.  Occasionally  they  re^ 
ceived  inspiration  to  foretell  future  events,  and  their  teach- 
ing was  of  a  higher,  a  more  independent  and  authoritative 
kind  than  that  of  the  simple  teacher.  The  five  so  named 
are  Barnabas,  named  first  as  of  the  chief  dignity  and  office ; 
Simeon,  a  dark  African,  from  his  Roman  name  of  Niger ; 
Lucius,  apparently  a  kinsman  of  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  21),  also 
a  native  of  the  dark  continent,  from  Cyrene,  a  name  of  dis- 
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Kinction  in  the  early  annals  of  Christianity.     For  it  was  a 
<^yrenian  who  bore  the  cross  of  Christ  to  Calvary ;  men  of 
Cyrene  were  attentive  listeners  to  St.  Peter's  sermon  on  the 
<iay  of  Pentecost ;  Cyrenians  again  were  among  the  disci- 
-ples  who  fled  to  Antioch  after  the  death  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  there  became  some  of  the  earliest  preachers  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  Manaen,  a  foster-brother  {avvrpo^oi)  of  Herod 
Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  who  had  been  deposed  four 
years  before  this,  and  was   now  living  in  banishment  in 
Gaul.      Manaen   and    Herod   brought  up  and   nourished 
together  !  the  one  is  taken,  the  other  left :  such  are  the  un- 
searchable decrees  of  God !     Last  of  the  five  ("  is  Saul  also 
among  the  prophets  ? ")  comes  Saul,  "  as  one  born  out  of 
due  time,"  now  occupying  with  humility  the  lower  rank  of 
a  teacher  in  the  Church,  very  soon  to  rank  first  among  "  the 
glorious  company  of  the  Apostles." 

But  now  there  came  a  great  day  for  the  Church,  when 

they  were    ministering   together  Qs£iTovp^ovvT(ov),      This 

is  the  word  from  which  we  derive  our  "  Liturg^y ;  "  and  it 

manifestly  includes  the  whole  course  of  Divine  Service. 

VVe  are  therefore  led  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  whole  con- 

g^regation  engaged  in  worship,  in  prayer,  praise,  the  hearing 

oF  the  Word,  and  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 

^wlien  a  sudden  inward  light,  as  was  then  frequently  the  case, 

t>iroke  in  upon  some  one  holding  the  office  of  prophet,  and 

a.  ^oice  audibly  addressing  the  innermost  heart  spoke  and 

S3.id:  "Separate  me  now  (81^  Barnabas  and  Saul  (whom 

ye  know)  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them." 

Now  Saul  had  long  ago  been  appointed  to  this  work,  but 
^d  not  yet  been  ordained  to  it  by  human  agency,  nor, 
therefore,  had  he  entered  upon  it  as  his  distinct  work.  So 
had  David  been  called  to  be  king,  and  then  returned  to  his 
sheep  until  the  time  had  arrived  of  his  immediate  call.  Saul  ' 
^  now  to  be  separated  from  the  prophets  and  teachers,  to 
DC  set  apart  as  an  Apostle,  a  messenger  of  God  to  the 
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Gentile  world.  They  are  henceforth  to  be  called  by  no 
other  official  name  than  Apostles  (Acts  xiv.  4,  14).  It 
was  a  very  great  and  mighty  revelation,  and  one  which  St 
Paul  did  not  fail  to  announce  as  his  powerful  credentials 
to  the  Church :  "  Called  to  be  an  Apostle,  separated  unto 
the  Gospel  of  God  "  (Rom,  i.  i).  The  Holy  Ghost,  with 
unerring  discrimination,  had  seen  the  fitness  of  St  Paul  for 
this  the  greatest  work,  ever  attempted  by  any  reformer  or 
regenerator  of  mankind.  Inward  and  outward  qualifica- 
tions alike  fitted  him  for  the  post  in  which  he  was  placed. 
A  high  Pharisee,  no  Sadducee,  learned  and  accomplished, 
linked  equally  with  Israel  by  his  birth  and  with  Rome  by 
citizenship,  he  might  boldly  stand  before  any  assembly  as 
duly  accredited  to  address  and  to  persuade.  No  Gentile 
convert  however  distinguished  in  rank  would  need  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  teacher. 

Here  we  meet  with  a  striking  proof  of  the  personality 
and  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  the  Holy 
Ghost  who  said,  " '  Separate  ME  Bams^bas  and  Saul.'  I 
have  called  them  into  the  mission  field."  Sent  forth,  there- 
fore, by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  God,  they  went  forth. 
By  a  similar  revelation,  Timothy  was  afterwards  set  apart 
for  his  work :  "  According  to  the  prophecies  which  went 
before  on  thee"  (i  Tim.  i.  18).  Thus  commanded  and 
authorized,  the  congr^ation  again  met  with  fasting  and 
prayer,  and  with  the  ancient  institution  of  the  la3ring  on  of 
the  hands  of  those  highest  in  authority ;  and  after  those  first 
Ember  days,  dismissed  them  to  their  labours  :  "  They  sent 
them  away."  Did  not  the  Apostles'  hearts  bum  within 
them  }  did  they  not  count  their  lives  as  nothing  to  them- 
selves so  they  might  win  souls  to  Christ?  The  great 
Western  Continent  and  the  Isles  of  the  Sea  lay  spread 
before  them,  hungering  and  thirsting,  as  it  seemed  to  them, 
for  the  knowledge  of  salvation  by  Christ  To  Saul,  Tarsu; 
and  Cilicia  would  seem  to  stretch  forth  their  hands.     T( 
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Barnabas,  Cyprus  raised  its  blue  hills  in  the  horizon  in  the 
extreme  distance,  seeming  to  say,  "  Come  to  thy  birthplace 
and  help  us."  Whither  shall  they  go  ?  Will  they  decide  for 
themselves,  or,  already  on  setting  out,  as,  unhappily,  years 
later,  vail  each  take  his  own  way  apart  from  his  brother  ? 
No,  it  will  not  be  so  ruled  now.  The  Holy  Ghost  which 
separated  Barnabas  and  Saul  from  among  the  great  body 
of  the  brethren  for  their  peculiar  work  was  heard  as  *'  a 
word  behind  them,  saying,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it " 
(Isa.  XXX.  21) ;  and  they  would  have  no  doubt  which  way 
to  go. 

The  world  was  not  altogether  unready  to  receive  them. 
No  serious  Roman  or  Greek,  and  there  were  many  thought- 
ful men  of  both  nations,  gave  one  moment's  credence  to 
the  foolish  tales  of  gods  and   goddesses  with  which  the 
common  herd  were  amused  or  terrified.     But  if  they  cast 
aside  the  follies  of  the  heathen  mythology,  they  had  no- 
thing better  to  put  in  their  place.     The  schools  of  philo- 
sophy offered  much  to  meet  the  intelligent  cravings   of 
men  of  nobler  mould  ;  but  they  differed  very  widely,  and 
could  not  satisfy  any  elevated  mind.     To  such  a  man  as 
Paul,  with  all  his  cultivation  and  all  his  noble  enthusiasm, 
the  prospect  of  the  conflict  and  the  victory  must  have  had 
Its  charm  as  well  as  its  apprehensions  of  popular  tumults 
and  certain  oppression  and  persecution.     But  these  fore- 
bodings never  daunted  that  fearless  spirit.    Single-minded 
and  single-handed,  his  banner  bore  no  device  but  his  own 
words :  "  Forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press 
toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus"  (Philip,  iii.  13,  14). 

From  Antioch,  accompanied  on  their  way,  no  doubt,  by 
""any  anxious  brethren,  they  went  down  to  Seleucia,  the 
sea-port  of  Antioch,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  a  noble 
P^rt,  constructed  by  the  bold  engineers  of  an  age  famous 
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•for  massive  undertakings.  When  the  much-discussed 
plan  of  an  Euphrates  valley  railway  is  carried  out,  which 
it  soon  must  be,  it  will  start  from  the  site  of  Seleucia,  and 
be  carried  up  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  till  the  Euphrates 
is  reached,  following  the  route  taken  by  Xenophon  and  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa. 

A  great  outer  harbour  extended  from  the  land,  embraced 
by  two  piers  converging  towards  each  other  at  their  extre- 
mities, and  enclosing  a  space  of  four  acres,  the  one  slightly 
overlapping  the  other.     The  remains  of  these  are  called 
the  one  the  mole  of  Barnabas  and  the  other  of  Saul.    From 
this  a  wide  channel   bore  vessels  to  an  inner  basin  or 
harbour,   retort-shaped,  walled   in  by  the  most  massive 
masonry,  and  embracing  an  extent  of  forty-seven  acres. 
It  was,  therefore,  equal  in  extent  to  our  immense  East  and 
West  India  import  and  export  docks  together,  which  are 
four  in  number,  the  latter  each  half  a  mile  long  by  400 
and  500  feet  in  width,  and  cost  a  million  and  a  half ;  and 
the  former  about  half  that  size.     When  we  imagine  to 
ourselves  the  Apostle  Paul  travelling  from  place  to  place 
we  must  not  omit   from  our  picture  the  vastness  of  an 
empire  of   splendid    power  and   civilization,  with  public 
works  which  the  greatest  undertakings  of  our  time  scarcely 
outstrip  in  magnitude  and  importance ;  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  proportionate  to  the  greatness  of  their  con- 
ceptions and  the  magnificence  of  their  works.     And  yet  of 
all  that  grandeur  what  is  left  after  nineteen  centuries  of 
change  and  decay  ?     Shapeless  ruins  which,  investigated 
with  patient   care  by  the  natives   of  a  far-off  island   in 
the  remote  seas  of  the  wind-swept  north,  yield  to  us  results 
that  fill  us  with  surprise  and  admiration.     Nineteen  cen- 
turies hence,  will  New  Zealanders  and  Americans  search 
out  and  measure  and  dig  amongst  the  ruins  of  London, 
and   speculate   upon   them   as  we  do  upon  the   ruins  of 
Antioch  and  Seleucia  ?     Such  a  downfall  as  theirs  seemed 
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unlikely  indeed  to  the  gay  and  thoughtless  Antiochene. 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  possible  future  of  England? 
All  depends  upon  the  fear  of  God,  which  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom,  and  the  only  stay  of  empires. 

Guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  two  Apostles  embarked 
in  a  ship  of  Cyprus  from  the  great  mole,  Barnabas  re- 
joicing at  the  prospect  of  seeing  his  native  place  and  plant- 
ing the  standard  of  the  Gospel  on  his  native  shores.  The 
swelling  sails  carry  them  past  the  bar  of  the  Orontes,  now 
pouring  forth,  not  the  impurities  of  Syria  into  the  Tiber, 
but  the  unsearchable  riches  of  God  into  the  lap  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  lofty  peak  of  Mount  Casius  looking  down 
upon  Antioch  recedes  from  sight ;  the  long  ranges  of 
C}rprian  mountains,  visible  even  from  Lebanon  in  the  clear 
air,  rise  into  view;  first  the  long  high  spit  of  land  that 
stretches  out  from  the  east  of  the  island;  then  the  high 
Olympus  in  the  centre,  7,000  feet  high,  one  of  several  of 
that  name.  They  land,  after  a  voyage  of  about  a  hundred 
miles,,  at  Salamis. 

Cyprus  at  that  day  was  rich,  fertile,  and  populous.  It 
suffered  then,  as  now,  from  want  of  inland  water  communica- 
tion and  of  harbours ;  but  its  plains  were  richly  cultivated, 
and  the  yield  of  copper,  from  which  it  took  its  name,  was 
a  great  source  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  brought  to 
the  island  a  laige  mining  population.  The  present  desola- 
tion and  unhealthy  condition  of  the  island  arise  from  no 
fault  of  its  own.  Turkish  tyranny  and  misrule,  here  as 
everywhere  else  where  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced  Osmanli 
has  planted  his  foot,  have  blighted  the  produce  of  the  earth, 
and  enfeebled  and  paralysed  the  hand  of  man.  Let  us 
hope  that  better  days  are  now  in  store  for  Cyprus,  since  it 
has  come  under  the  British  Government, — an  event  fore- 
shadowed thirty  years  before  its  consummation  by  the 
pen  of  him  whose  sheathed  sword  has  given  it  to  England. 
In  his  wonderful  Oriental  tale  of  "  Tancred,"  Mr.  Disraeli 
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wrote :  "  The  English  want  Cyprus,  and  they  will  take  it 
as  compensation"  (Book  IV.,  chap,  i.)  In  1878,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  takes  it  for  the  Crown  as  a  guarantee  against 
further  encroachments  in  Asia  Minor  by  the  great  advanc- 
ing Northern  Power  of  Russia.  There  are  few  instances 
of  a  purpose  more  steadfastly  kept  in  view  and  more 
resolutely  carried  out* 

Landed  at  Salamis,  no  time  is  lost ;  "  the  love  of  Christ 
const raineth  "  them,  and  they  preach  at  once,  to  Jews  first ; 
for  notwithstanding  their  great  commission  to  the  Gentiles, 
it  is  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  that  their 
hearts  and  their  words  go  out  first.  There  were  several 
synagogues  of  the  Jews  at  Salamis.  There  were  also 
several  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  20) ;  at  Thessalonica  and  at 
Athens  only  one  each  (xvii.  i  ;  xviii.  4).  Here  probably 
they  met  with  Mnason,  who  many  years  after,  "an  aged 
disciple,"  t  received  St  Paul  and  his  company  at  Jerusalem 
and  lodged  them. 

Here  John  Mark's  special  work  is  mentioned  ;  "  they  had 
John  to  their  minister."  He  would  probably  preach 
publicly  and  teach  privately,  and  would  baptize,  as  St 
Paul  does  not  appear  to  have  baptized  many  (i  Cor. 
i.  14-16).  He  would  assist  generally  in  the  administration 
of  public  worship  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  tenderly  minister  also  to  their  present  wants,— of 
Barnabas  as  his  uncle,  of  Saul  as  his  uncle's  friend  and 
his  superior  officer. 

From  Salamis  they  did  not  proceed  in  a  straight  line  to 
Paphos,  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  as  our  translation 
would  make  it  appear,  going  not  through  but  throughout  the 
whole  island  (StcX^oin-e?  Se  0X771/  tt^v  vrj<Tov,  such  is  the  read- 

*  The  remains  of  antiquity  from  Cyprus  in  the  British  Museum  are 
rude  and  without  any  elements  of  beauty.  The  faces  of  the  Bgures 
have  eyelids  laid  on  like  leaves  of  paste  on  a  pie-crust. 

"t  Or,  as  it  may  be  understood,  "  an  original  disciple." 
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ing  in  the  oldest  and  best  manuscripts).  The  Peutingerian 
table  shows  three  roads,  two  along  the  north  and  south 
coasts,  and  one  through  the  middle  of  the  island.  The 
Apostles  would  use  all  three  in  their  visits  to  every  town 
in  the  island,  but  only  one  event  of  this  tour  is  recorded 
which  occurred  at  Paphos,  about  a  hundred  miles  from 
Salamis. 

Here  we  must  pause  a  short  time  in  our  narrative  to 
point  out  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  those  many  modern 
discoveries  which  still  further  corroborate  the  irresistible 
evidence  of  Scripture.  At  Paphos  ruled  a  Roman  officer, 
whom  St.  Luke  calls  avdinraTo^*  improperly  translated  in 
the  authorised  version  by  the  word  deputy,  the  same  title 
afterwards  given  to  Gallio,  who  held  the  same  rank  at 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  12);  and  there  was  another  officer  of 
the  same  title  at  Ephesus  (xix.  38). 

Now  the  Emperor  Augustus,  with  a  thorough  grasp  and 
comprehension  of  the  difficult  art  of  governing  men,  took  care 
to  leave  the  Senate  to  all  outward  appearance  a  fair  show  of 
authority,  all  the  while  governing  himself  in  the  most  abso- 
lute manner.  He  divided  the  whole  empire  into  provinces 
of  two  classes,  those  at  peace  and  those  either  at  war,  or  in 
a  disturbed  or  doubtful  state.  To  the  Senate  he  magnani- 
mously allotted  all  those  provinces  which,  being  tranquil, 
might  dispense  with  imperial  interference,  and  they  were 
therefore  administered  by  avrurrpaTrfyoi,  propraetors,  or 
vpec-fievral,  legates.  These  dignitaries  derived  their  official 
name  from  similar  offices  of  a  higher  rank  in  Italy,  styled 
praetors  and  consuls,  the  provincial  officers  holding  the 
lower  rank  of  propraetors  and  proconsuls. 

Now  before  criticism  had  begun  to  apply  itself  to  build 
up  (which  some  think  a  less  worthy  task  than  to  destroy), 
it  was  felt  to  be  an  insurmountable  difficulty  that  Strabo 

♦  Mwrarot  from  drrl  xmaros,  pro-consul ;  the  word  vnceros  being  a 
contracted  form  of  imMpraros,  as  summus  is  from  supremus. 
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(xvii.  3)  and  Dio  Cassius  (liii.  12)  had  informed  us  that  Asia- 
and  Achaia,  in  which  we  must  include  Cyprus,  were  assigned 
to  the  Senate,  and  ruled  by  proconsuls  (avOvTraroi).  These 
historians  in  the  same  chapters  say  that  Syria  was  an 
imperial  province,  and  therefore  there  is  no  avOrnraro^  in 
that  highly  excitable  region.  Cyrenius,  Pilate,  Festus,  Felix 
are  fjyefiove^,  governors  of  Judaea,  which  was  a  dependency 
upon  Syria. 

But  Dio  Cassius  adds  further  on  that  the  Emperor 
retained  his  hold  upon  Cyprus,  wherefore  its  governor 
would  be  called  an  '^efuov  or  Trpeafievri^^,  the  same  as  Pilate 
or  Felix.  Here  was  the  difficulty  where  many  stumbled, 
and  some  thought  that  St.  Luke  had  made  a  mistake. 
But  still  a  little  further  in  the  same  history  we  learn  that 
the  Emperor  Claudius  subsequently  made  an  exchange 
with  the  Senate,  giving  them  Cyprus,  while  he  took  for  it 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  Here,  then,  we  come  finally  to  Cyprus, 
under  anthypatoi,  proconsuls,  or  "deputies,"  as  the  right 
governor  to  find  there.  Another  proof  of  St.  Luke's 
accuracy  remains.  Coins  have  lately  been  discovered  of 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.D.  41-54,  bearing  on  the  reverse 
the  inscription  translated  :  "  Of  the  Cyprians,  Cominius 
Proclus,  anthypatoi,"  or  proconsul. 

Therefore  St.  Luke  is  found  historically  correct  in  a 
point  where  earlier  critics  supposed  a  grave  anachronism. 

The  little  missionary  company  arrived  at  last  at  Paphos, 
ruled  this  year  by  Sergius  Paulus,  described  as  a  clever, 
wise,  and  discerning  man,  above  most  of  the  superstitions 
of  Rome  and  Greece,  but  not  yet  emancipated  from  the 
prevailing  faith  in  astrologers  and  sorcerers  and  dealers 
in  Babylonian  numbers,  people  who  obtained  immense 
influence  at  that  time,  as  always  happens  where  a  manly 
and  rational  religious  system  founded  on  revelation  and 
established  in  reason  has  no  place.  There  was  such  a 
man  hanging  about  Sergius  Paulus,  a  base  and  degenerate 
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Jew,  whose  national  name  was  Barjesus,  but  who  was  called 
professionally  Elymas,  in  which  we  discern  the  modern 
Eastern  term  applied  to  Mohammedan  priests  or  Ulemas. 

He  heard  with  envy  and  indignation  of  these  Apostles  of 
a  new  faith,  who  were  talked  of  throughout  the  island,  and 
who  he  knew  were  destined  to  overthrow  his   debasing 
craft ;  and  when  his  patron  had  heard  of  their  arrival,  and 
that  they  were  addressing  themselves  to    their   fellow- 
countrymen,  he  endeavoured  by  calumny  and  misrepresen- 
tation to  turn  his  mind  away  from  the  dawning  truth,  and 
to  dissuade  him  from  seeing  and  hearing  the  Apostles  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.    But  Paulus  was  not  to  be  so  dissuaded. 
He  sent  messengers  inviting  the  preachers  into  his  presence, 
"  and  desired  to  hear  the  Word  of  God."     Few  words,  but 
weighty,  and  fully  implying  an  intense  desire  to  know  the 
whole  truth.     No  doubt  conferences  followed  ;  and  Sergius 
Paulus,  whose  upright  mind  was  prepared  tO'  accept  the 
true  and  reject  the  false,  was  well  on  his  way  to  embrace 
the  faith  of  Christ,  when  Elymas  interfered,  maliciously, 
and  with  an  eye  to  his  own  interest,  "  seeking  to  turn  away 
the  deputy  from  the  faith." 

But  what  was  he  that  he  should  withstand  God  ?     Saul 

<now   for  the  first  time  called   Paul)  knew  his  purpose. 

•'  Filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the  mighty  power  of  God, 

not  at  his  will,  but  as  God  willed,  coming  over  him,  he 

recognized  the  flowing  inspiration,  and  opening  his  lips, 

fixed  his  deep  and  searching  gaze  on  the  enemy  of  the 

truth,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  whatsoever  utterances 

the  Spirit  should  move  him  to  speak  with,  the  punishment 

that    he    denounced  would   certainly   fall   upon   ElymaSi 

And   he   cried   in   the   firm   and   measured   tones   of   an 

authority   which   none  could   resist :   "  O   full  of  subtilty 

and  all  mischief,  thou  child — not  of  Jesus,  as  thy  name 

falsely  insinuates — but  of  the  devil,   thou  enemy   of  all 

righteousness,  wilt  thou  not  cease,  till  thou  art  compelled, 
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to  pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord  ?  But  now  the  hand 
of  God  is  upon  thee ;  by  His  authority  I  speak ;  by  His 
power  I  say  unto  thee,  His  wrathful  hand  is  upon  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  be  blind,  not  seeing  the  sun  for  a  season." 
May  Paul  not  have  added  an  exhortation  to  repent,  since 
his  eyes  were  deprived  of  sight  but  for  a  season,  as  Paul's 
orbs  had  been  sightless,  but  had  been  restored  to  vision 
again,  and  as  Zacharias'  speech  had  also  ? 

No  sooner  had  the  words  fallen  than  a  thick  veil  of  mist 
and  gloom  began  to  gather  about  the  unhappy  man. 
Slowly  his  sight  waned  and  grew  dimmer  and  more 
faint,  until  the  last  glimmer  had  vanished,  and  total  dark- 
ness settled  over  the  miserable  man, — 

"  Scarce  half  he  seemed  to  live,  dead  more  than  half, 
O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, — 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse. 
Without  all  hope  of  day  1  "—Milton. 

and  he  helplessly  strained  his  sightless  orbs  to  catch  the 
departed  light,  and  stretched  out  his  hand,  seeking  for 
some  compassionate  guide.  We  incline  to  believe  that  the 
Lord,  whose  arm  is  never  shortened  that  it  cannot  save  a 
sinner  sunk  in  the  deepest  alienation  from  his  God,  did  out 
of  his  darkness  evolve  the  pure  light  of  life. 

The  proconsul,  amazed  at  this  overpowering  proof  of  a 
power  he  had  heard  of  at  times  and  hesitated  to  believe, 
could  now  no  longer  doubt,  and  the  truth  made  an  entrance 
into  his  heart  "  He  believed."  He  had  seen  an  incon- 
testable miracle ;  he  had  heard  with  astonishment  "  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord ; "  and  now,  with  Cornelius,  he  too 
was  gathered  into  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

**  Saul,  who  also  is  called  Paul,"  Satisfactory  reasons 
are  sought  for  this  sudden  change  of  name.  There  were 
probably  more  reasons  than  one.  As  a  Roman  citizen  it 
would  be  perfectly  likely  and  natural  that  he  should  own 
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a  Roman  as  well  as  a  Jewish  name.  He  was  now  going 
forth  to  the  Gentiles,  and  of  his  two  names  the  Latin 
would  be  much  more  acceptable  to  his  heathen  hearers  than 
the  Hebrew.  The  circumstance  of  the  change  occurring 
just  before  the  conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus  is  most  likely 
merely  accidental.  Besides,  to  the  lively  Greeks  the  name 
Saul  would  soon  recall  the  similar  sound  of  aavKcy;^  con- 
veying the  idea  of  effeminacy  and  conceit ;  while  Paulus, 
though  originally  meaning  small^  was  a  famous  name  of 
great  dignity,  and  associated  with  high  rank.  Again,  as 
Abram's  name  was  changed  to  Abraham,  and  Simon's  to 
Peter,  at  the  culminating  point  of  their  lives,  so  Saul 
became  known  as  Paul  just  as  he  was  entering  upon  active 
missionary  labours.  He  never  calls  himself  Saul  in  his 
Epistles ;  and  when  Peter  mentions  him  it  is  as  Paul. 

Sergius  Paulus  is  but  an  example  or  a  specimen  of  the 
conversions  made  at  Paphos  and  in  all  Cyprus.     There 

were  no  doubt  multitudes  besides,  both  of  Jews  and  of 

Gentiles. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ANTIOCH  IN  PISIDIA.  ^ 

Acts  xiii.  13-52. 

A.D.  circa  45 — Rulers  as  in  last  chapter, 

"  Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paul, 
Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own — 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.     I  would  trace 
His  master  strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design. 
I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere  ; 
In  doctrine  uncomipt ;  in  language  plain, 
And  plain  in  manner  ;  decent,  solemn,  chaste 
And  natural  in  gesture  ;  much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awrful  charge. 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too  ;  affectionate  in  look. 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men." 

COWPER  :  The  Task, 

LEAVING  Sergius  Paulus,  and  doubtless  many  other 
converts,  to  the  grace  of  God  and  belief  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  this  little  apostolic  band  quitted  the  pleasant 
isle  of  Cyprus,  where  they  had  enjoyed  much  sympathy 
and  met  with  no  opposition  worth  recording,  and  sailed 
northwards  from  Paphos  for  the  mouth'of  the  Cestrus,  on 
which  lay  Perga,  in  Pamphylia,  their  present  destination. 
We  ask  to  what  impulse  was  Paul  obedient  in  making  for 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor }  Did  he  go  by  revelation,  or 
was  he  suffered  to  use  his  own  good  judgment }  Remem- 
bering how  afterwards  (Acts  xvi.  6,  7)  Paul  was  forbidden 
by  a  distinct  motion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  do  that  which 
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he  inclined   to  do,  and  was  impelled  to  take  another 
course,  it  seems   undesirable  and  indeed  unnecessary  to 
call  in  superhuman  influences  when  the  exercise  of  the 
ordinary  foresight  and  discrimination  of  mortals  will  suffice. 
Therefore  we  conclude,  that  in  setting  sail  for  Asia  Minor, 
Paul  was  governed  by  the  same    considerations    which 
direct  us  in  similar  cases.     In  Asia  Minor,  he  knew  there 
would  be  Jewish  synagogues  scattered  up  and  down  the 
country  in  Jewish  quarters,  such  as  we  call  ** ghettos,"  where 
the  children  of  Israel  would,  with   their  native  clannish 
spirit,  congr^[ate  themselves  together,  as  they  have  always 
done  evcr)nvhere  in  large  towns.    An  indomitable  race,  who 
celebrate  their  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles  in  Houndsditch 
3nd  the  Minories,  and  keep  up  the  shadow  of  a  vintage 
though  they  have  no  vineyards,  will  surely  some  day  regain 
^^eir  ancient  vineyards  and  the  shelter  of  their  native  skies.* 
It  would  need  but  a  word  of  inquiry  or  a  walk  through 
^n^  town  to  discern  the  immemorial  type  of  the  counte- 
nances and  the  manners  of  the  sons  of  Israel.    We  are  not 
told  what  was  the  usual  employment  of  the  Apostles  in 
^^  intervals  between  the  Sabbath  days.     Perhaps  we  are 
'^^h  to  acknowledge  the  probable  truth  that  these  great 
Pi^^achers  worked  at  their  trades,  and  in  working  talked  of 
ttte  things  that  lay  nearest  to  their  hearts.    They  would 
ttot  alwa}rs  have  found  entertainment  everywhere,  and  we 
know  with  what  delicacy  of  feeling  Paul  refrained  from 
making  himself  chargeable  to  any  one.    The  whole   of 
I     Cor.  ix.  is  a  vindication  of  his  liberty  to  live   by  the 
Gospel,  but  accompanied  with  a  waiving  of  his  claims  lest 
the  Gospel  should  be  hindered.     Therefore  we  believe  that 
the  whole  time  of  his   prepress   from  place  to  place,  at 
least  in   Cyprus   and   Asia   Minor,  was   divided  between 
manual  labour  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  often 
^cupied  by  the  two  in  combination. 

*  "  Tancred,"  quoted  from  memory. 
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The  passage  across  from  Cyprus  to  the  spacious  bay  of 
Attalia  was  not  a  long  one ;  and  soon  the  Apostles  saw 
ahead  of  them  the  long  semi-circular  sweep  of  the  shore,  and 
the  wide  low  plain  stretching  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
which  bounded  the  horizon.  Upon  the  richly-stored  mind 
of  St.  Paul,  historical  reminiscences  of  no  ordinary  interest 
would  crowd  as  he  saw  before  him  the  coast  where  the 
Romans,  first  placing  their  audacious  feet  on  Asiatic  soil, 
on  turning  round  beheld  behind  them  the  powerful  fleet  of 
Antiochus  King  of  Syria,  with  Hannibal,  the  terror  of 
Rome  and  its  hated  foe,  on  board, — a  fleet  soon  to  be  scat- 
tered by  the  invincible  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Magnesia 
ad  Sipylum,  B.C.  190.  By  this  dreadful  defeat,  Antiochus 
lost  the  whole  of  his  possessions  in  Asia  Minor,  which  the 
Romans,  careful  not  to  extend  their  empire  beyond  their 
means  of  holding  it,  declined  to  rule  themselves  and  placed 
in  the  keeping  of  trusty  lieutenants.  Into  the  Bay  of 
Attalia  poured  three  rivers,  all  navigable  for  ships  of  large 
tonnage,  but  now  silted  up  and  stopped  at  the  entrance 
by  impassable  bars.  The  Catarrhactes,  which  fell  roaring 
in  cataracts  over  clifl*s  into  the  sea,  no  longer  presents 
this  interesting  feature,  the  geological  aspect  of  the  coast 
having  greatly  changed  in  2,000  years. 

The  Apostles  would  appear  to  have  sailed  up  the  Cestrus 
to  Perga,  though  on  their  return  they  walked  from  Perga 
to  Attalia,  and  sailed  thence  to  Antioch  (Acts  xiv.  25). 
Perga  was  a  fine  Greek  city,  having  the  usual  Hellenic  fea- 
tures of  city  walls,  gates,  a  temple,  an  acropolis,  a  theatre, 
and  a  stadium,  with  an  aqueduct,  a  long  and  noble  street, 
colonnaded  on  both  sides,  whose  lonely  ruins  show  it  to 
have  been  a  city  of  great  extent. 

All  that  we  are  told  about  Perga  on  this  occasion  is  that 
it  was  here  the  party  was  diminished  by  the  desertion  of  his 
post  by  John  Mark,  an  event  of  no  small  importance,  but 
related  in  the  few  simple  words :   **  John,  departing  from 
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thetn,  returned  to  Jerusalem."    Why  he  left  them  is  not 
entirely  matter  of  conjecture,  since  we  know  that  his  seces- 
sion was  r^arded  by  St.  Paul  with  feelings  of  such  strong 
disapprobation,  that  on  starting  on  a  second  journey  over 
the  same  r^ons,  "  Paul  thought  not  good  to  take  him  with 
them,  who  departed  from  them  from  Pamphylia  and  went 
not  with  them  to  the  work  "  (Acts  xv.  38).     But  in  truth  it 
needed  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary  firmness  and 
daring  to  face  such  perils  as  now  lay  before  them.     Cyprus 
was  pleasant  enough  to  a  young  man  who  was  attracted  by 
the  novel  associations  connected  with  his  work ;  but  from 
Pcrga  northwards  the  prospect  seemed  a  dreary  one  among 
those  ru^ed,  sharp-peaked  mountains,  every  pass  of  which 
was  known  to  be  infested  by  robbers  from  time  immemorial. 
There  were  land-robbers  as  well  as  sea-robbers ;  the  whole  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  from  Cilicia  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
was  covered  with  the  pirate  ships  of  Cilicians  and  Isaurians, 
who  dragged  their  prisoners  to  fortified  places  and  exacted 
enormous  sums  for  their  ransom,  just  as  Greek  and  Sicilian 
brigands  do  now.     Paul  and  Mark  would   both  speak  of 
Pompey's  war  against  these  depredators,  in  which,  a  century 
before  their  time,  he  had  checked  them  for  a  space ;  though 
the  bad  race  lived  on  and  throve  in  the  wilds  of  Pisidia 
and  Pamphylia.    Then  there  were  rough  roads,  often  mere 
dried  water-courses  or  scarcely-distinguishable  tracks  over 
bare  wildernesses  ;  the  fear  of  inhospitable  reception  if  not 
actual  repulse  and  persecution ;  and  Mark's  heart  failed  him 
as  he  remembered  the  quiet,  happy  home  at  Jerusalem,  and 
^  he  pleaded  to  be  excused ;  and,  after  an   unfriendly 
parting,   returned   to   his    mother's    house.     His    solitary 
journey  home  could  hardly  be  a  happy  one.     "  No  man 
^Wng  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is 
fit  for  the  kingdom   of  God "   (Luke   ix.   62).     "  If  any 
'Dan  draw  back.  My  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him  " 
(Heb.  x.  38). 
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"  Shrink  not,  Christians ;  will  ye  yield  ? 
Will  ye  quit  the  painful  field  ? 
Will  ye  flee  in  danger's  hour  ? 
Know  ye  not  your  Captain's  power  ?  " 

Barbarism  and  high  civilization  stood  in  Asia  Minor  in 
close  proximity.  The  Roman  Empire  was  the  Empire 
of  great  cities.  The  population  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  age 
of  Roman  grandeur  must  have  been  vast,  and  its  resources 
immense,  judging  only  from  the  single  indication  afforded 
by  the  remains  of  the  theatre  at  Side,  on  the  Bay  of 
Attalia.  Captain  Beaufort  says  it  was  409  feet  in  external 
diameter,  with  a  height  from  the  arena  of  79  feet ;  the  seats 
were  of  white  marble,  and  would  accommodate  13,000 
spectators  comfortably.  It  remains  in  a  very  perfect  state, 
the  seats  and  the  steps  being  scarcely  disturbed. 

The  Asiatics  were  not  then  the  down-trodden,  semi- 
barbarous  races  that  now  sparsely  inhabit  that  misgoverned 
land.  At  the  period  of  Rome's  universal  domination,  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  partook  of  the 
high  civilization  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Egyptian  peoples. 
As  the  conquering  armies  of  Rome  advanced  further  from 
the  great  inland  sea,  they  went  deeper  into  primitive  life. 

Asia  Minor  had  furnished  many  illustrious  names  in 
the  roll  of  fame:  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  Aratus  of  Tarsus, 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Strabo  of  Amasia  in  Pontus, 
Epictetus  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  and  many  others.  Most 
of  the  central  parts  of  the  peninsula,  obeying  the  general 
rule,  had  received  but  little  of  the  benefits  of  enlightenment 
They  lived  as  "  in  the  old  time  before  them."  Of  roads  there 
were  scarcely  any.  The  people  were  exceedingly  credulous, 
readily  embracing  every  superstition.  Priests  reigned  like 
sovereign  princes ;  and  the  distant  Caesars,  like  gods  of 
Olympus,  found  willing  worshippers  in  the  interior  districts 
of  Asia  Minor.  In  every  province  a  different  language  or 
dialect  was  spoken.    Yet  we  never  hear  of  Paul  speaking 
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through  an  interpreter,  or  being  stopped  for  want  of  the 
power  to  communicate  with  the  people : — 

"  For  the  Spirit, 
Poured  first  on  the  Apostles,  whom  He  sends 
To  evangelise  the  nations,  then  on  all 
Baptized,  shall  them  with  wondrous  gifts  endue 
To  speak  all  tongues,  and  do  all  miracles, 
As  did  their  Lord  before  them." 

Paradise  Lost,  xii.  497-502. 

This  made  a  wide  difference  between  the  Apostolic  and 
modem  missionary  work.     In  the  latter  the  language  must 
be  laboriously  learnt ;  and  some  of  our  most  faithful  mis- 
sionaries have  been  those  who  have  written  grammars  and 
dictionaries,  and  made  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  languages  of  the  heathen.     Though  other  Apostolic 
gifts  were  only  occasional,  bestowed  as  the  need  arose,  they 
appear  never  to  have  been  without  the  gift  of  tongues,  so 
that  Paul  could  travel  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  hold 
intercourse  with  the  people  wherever  he  went. 

The  journey  from  Perga  in  Pamphylia  to  Antioch  in 
Pisidia  was  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  a  long 
ascent  from  the  plain  bordering  the  sea  to  the  highlands 
which  formed  the  plateau  of  Central  Asia  Minor.  The 
season  would  most  probably  be  the  spring  (Conybeare  and 
Howson,  i.,  177),  the  most  favourable  time  for  such  long 
journeys  on  foot,  when  the  way  would  not  be  so  lonely  as 
Qsual,  and  would  be  beautified  with  all  the  rich  verdure  and 
&ay  enamelling  of  a  mountain  flora,  and  alternating  with 
l>arren  scenes  as  they  passed  the  great  salt  lakes. 

By  a  collection  of  numerous  testimonies,  Mr.  Lewin  has 

shown  (i.,  1 36)  that  the  average  rate  of  travelling  on  foot 

^"^as  about  twenty-five  miles  a  day,  even  on  such  bad  roads 

as  those  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  so  that  the  two 

Apostles  would  probably  be  five  days  before  they  reached 

the  noble  city  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia.     It  is  to  this  journey 
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that  we  may  with  the  greatest  probability  refer  some  of  the 
special  hardships  which  St  Paul  enumerates  under  the 
terms  of  "  perils  of  waters,  perils  of  robbers."  But  tcwBvvoi^ 
irorafi&v  is  perils  by  rivers,  and  refers  to  the  frequent 
phenomenon  of  a  sudden  rush  of  waters  out  of  the  moun- 
tain caverns,  flooding  the  dry  water-courses,  over-leaping 
the  banks,  and  destroying  the  bridges.* 

When  these  first  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  appeared 
in  Antioch,  it  was  a  commercial  city  of  much  splendour, 
containing  many  striking  characteristics  of  the  bold  archi* 
tecture  of  that  heroic  age.  Yet  nothing  was  known  of  its 
remains,  or  even  of  its  site,  until,  in  1833,  Mr.  Arundell 
formed  a  set  resolution  to  discover,  if  possible,  this  once 
famous  city.  Strabo  had  described  its  situation  with  quite 
suflicient  clearness  (xii.  8).  He  told  of  a  mountain  ridge 
in  Phrygia  Paroreia,  stretching  east  and  west,  on  each  side 
a  plain,  Philomelium  on  the  north,  Antioch,  near  Pisidta 
(ij  irph^  IIuriBla),  a  Roman  colony,  on  the  south.  Mr. 
Arundell  made  a  most  interesting  and  moreover  a  very 
certain  discovery.  At  the  right  distance  of  forty-five  miles 
from  Apbllonia,  which  he  carefully  identified,  he  came 
upon  undoubted  vestiges  of  a  great  ancient  city, — ^tombs,  a 
ruined  fountain,  mounds  of  shattered  masonry,  twenty-one 
arches  of  a  splendid  massive  aqueduct  built  of  huge  stones, 
just  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  a  plain  at  the  southern  foot  of 
the  Paroreian  range,  and  situated  on  a  hill  just  as  Strabo 
described.  But  the  most  interesting  discovery  of  all  was 
the  remains  of  a  vast  church,  recognised  by  its  direction  east 
and  west,  and  formed  with  a  circular  bema  at  the  east  end. 
Surely  there  was  a  church  and  congr^ation  of  faithful  men 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  here  were  the  vestiges  of  the  oldest 
church  in  the  world !     It  would  be  a  delightful  and  happy 

♦  Strabo,  xii.  7.  The  force  of  the  original  is  similarly  lost  in  Matt 
vii.  27,  which  should  be  rendered  "  the  rivers,"  not  the  ^^ floods,  came 
down." 
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feeling  to  know  that  one  was  treading  here  the  courts  of 
the  Lord's  house  established  first  among  the  heathen,  and 
possibly  consecrated  by  the  footsteps  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  Apostles  waited,  working  and  conversing  with  the 
Jews  in  tiieir  own  quarter,  until  the  Sabbath  day,  when 
they  went  into  the  synagogue  and  sat  down. 

Let   us  observe  here  the  calm  judgment  of  St.  Paul, 

whose  exalted  revelations  and   whose  divinely-appointed 

mission  had  never  stirred   up  in  his  steadfast  mind  the 

slightest  approach   to   fanaticism,   or  disturbed   the  just 

equilibrium  of  a  well-balanced  mind.     If  he  had  been  the 

heated  enthusiast,  subject  to  mental  illusions  and  feverish 

Qxcitement,  that  he  is  represented  by  some  writers  to  have 

been,  to  account  by  natural  means  for  the  few  supernatural 

communications  which   he    is   related   to    have  enjoyed, 

would  he  have  quietly  waited  for  the  Sabbath  day,  passing 

over  the  Gentiles  for  the  present,  and  made  himself  un- 

distinguishable  from   the  whole  Jewish  population  }    In 

reading  the    charming    pages  of   Renan's    books,   "  Les 

Apdtres "    and  '*  Saint    Paul,"    one   experiences   a  sense 

of  surprise   and  unreality,  after  following  him  in   entire 

sympathy  throughout  the  travels  and  the  labours  of  the 

-Apostle  whom  he  loves  and  admires,  on  coming  to  any 

miraculous  manifestation  whatever  of  the  special  power  of 

^^^,  to  find  him  resorting  to  such  explanations  of  the 

P**^nomenon  as  "  illusion,*'  "  fanaticism,"  "  delirium,"  "  ex- 

^^tion," — causes  never  appealed  to  except  to  account  for 

*  ^^iraculous  story. 

-^^t  any  rate  Paul  is  wise,  calm,  and  full  of  recoUected- 
'^^^^,  as  he  repairs  to  the  synagogue  on  that  great 
^^l>bath  day.  He  sees  a  congregation  composed  of  two 
^^^Oients :  "  Men  of  Israel,"  Jews  by  nature  or  by  descent, 
^^d  proselytes,  Greeks  who  had  been  won  by  the  wisdom 
^^li  purity  of  a  religion  by  the  side  of  which  the  mytholc^y 

10 
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of  the  heathens  was  a  tissue  of  ridiculous  fables.  These 
are  the  "  men  who  fear  God,"  to  whom,  together  with  the 
"men  of  Israel,"  he  will  address  his  discourse,  while 
Barnabas,  as  he  has  done  since  the  visit  to  Cyprus,  sits 
silent. 

A  visit  to  a  modern  synagogfue  during  the  time  of 
divine  service  will  in  many  respects  illustrate  what  is  told 
of  synagogue  worship  in  the  New  Testament.  Jewish 
gentlemen  are  seen  with  hats  on  (which  must  not  be 
removed,  however  inconvenient  the  heat  may  make  them), 
wearing  the  talltth,  a  white  scarf  with  a  blue  border,  over 
the  shoulders,  since  it  cannot  be  worn  upon  the  head. 
One  after  another,  by  invitation  or  by  custom,  mounts 
the  large  raised  platform,  furnished  with  seats  for  several 
persons,  to  read  portions  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
Recognised  learned  strangers,  if  any,  are  invited  to  address 
the  audience,  as  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  (corresponding 
with  our  churchwardens)  did  to  the  Apostles  at  Antioch 
in  Pisidia  after  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  saying, 
"  Ye  men  and  brethren,  if  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortation 
for  the  people,  say  on." 

There  was  an  established  lectionary,  which  has  remained 
unchanged  until  the  present  day,  and  this  fact,  connected 
with  the  allusions  in  the  sermon,  enables  us,  singularly 
enough,  to  point  out  with  considerable  certainty  what 
were  the  lessons  appointed  to  be  read  on  that  very  day, 
and  conversely  to  fix  the  day  and  the  season.  Such  at 
least  is  the  brilliant  conjecture  first  formed  by  Bengel. 
The  forty-fourth  pair  of  lessons  (Parashioth  and  Haph- 
taroth)  are  now  Deut.  i.-iii.  22,  and  Isa.  i.  1-27 ;  and 
as  we  shall  find  that  St.  Paul  commenced  his  address 
with  a  reference  to  a  verse  in  each  of  these  passages,  we 
may  conclude  with  much  certainty  that  these  were  the 
lessons  for  the  day. 

The  invitation  of   the  rulers  of   the    synagogue    was 
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addressed  to  the  company  of  the  Apostles,  which  may 
by  this  time  have  consisted  of  more  than  the  two  whose 
names  are  known,  and  Paul,  accepting  the  offer  in  the 
name  of  all,  rose,  with  extended  finger  and  arm  raised, 
and  spoke.  Jesus  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth  read 
Isa.  Ixi.  I,  2,  standing  /  but  to  expound,  sat  down  (Luke 
iv.  20).    St.  Paul  followed  the  Greek,  Jesus  the  Judaean, 

CUStOOL 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  last  address  of  Stephen  was 
still  in  the  mind  of  St  Paul ;  for  he  followed  exactly  his 
line  of  argument  in  tracing  the  history  of  God's  dealings 
"With  His  chosen  people,  from  the  entry  into  Egypt  to  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord.  The  Jews  were  fond  of  this 
narrative  style.;  they  never  wearied  of  hearing  of  the 
wonderful  dealings  of  God  with  their  fathers.  The 
preaching  at  Antioch  must  be  regarded  as  no  more  than 
an  epitome  of  what  St.  Paul  actually  did  say  ;  but  it  is 
a  very  compact  and  effective  summary,  and  exhibits  a 
perfect  model  of  tact  in  dealing  with  dffficult  elements. 

Addressing,  then,  the  Jews  as  "  Men  of  Israel,"  and  the 
Greeks  as  "  Ye  that  fear  God,"  he  claims  their  attention. 

The  God  of  Israel  had  made  choice  of  their  fathers  out 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Remembering  these  lofty 
claims,  St  Paul  subsequently  wrote :  "  Israelites,  to  whom 
pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants, 
and  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and 
the  promises;  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as 
concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God 
blessed  for  ever.  Amen  "  (Rom.  ix.  4,  5).  Quoting  Isa.  i.  2, 
he  reminded  them  how  God  had  sustained  His  people  and 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt ;  how,  as  it  is  written  Deut  i.  31, 
He  had  borne  them  in  the  wilderness,  as  a  man  doth  bear 
his  little  son,  in  all  the  way  that  they  went.* 

*  Our  version  has  here  an  injudicious  translation,  through  taking 
the  words  *'  Suffered  He  their  manners  in  the  wilderness "  from  a 
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Ten  nations  inhabited  the  Promised  Land  according  to 
Gen.  XV.  19-21,  but,  as  Paul  rightly  says,  seven  were  de- 
stroyed (Deut.  vii.  i)  to  make  room  for  the  chosen  people.* 

Then  he  came  to  the  judges,  then  to  the  kings ;  first, 
Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  and  here  St  Paul  would 
notice  that  he  was  naming  his  own  ftame  and  his  own  tribe ; 
Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  duration  of  whose  reign 
he  knew,  not  from  Scripture,  but  from  some  uninspired 
source,  to  have  been  forty  years,  which  is  confirmed  by 
Josephus  (vi.  14.  9).  Then  David,  with  this  testimony  of 
God,  "  I  have  found  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  a  man  after 
Mine  own  heart,  which  shall  fulfil  all  My  will."  Now  these 
very  words  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  Scripture ;  but  it  is 
a  good  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  the.  inspired  writers 
are  frequently  guided  to  gather  from  a  group  of  passages 
the  true  sense  of  Scripture.  Thus  the  quotation  of  Paul 
is  collected  from  Psalm  Ixxxix.  20;  i  Sam.  xiii.  14  ;  xv.  28  ; 
xvi.  I3.t  From  David  St  Paul  proceeds  straight  to  the 
seed  of  David,  out  of  which  "God,  according  to  His  promise, 
hath  raised  "  (or  brought)  "  unto  Israel  a  Saviour,  Jesus  ; 
of  whom  John  the  Baptist,  whose  preaching  had  rendered 
him  so  famous,  had  declared,  "  I  am  not  He ;  but,  behold  ! 
there  cometh  One  after  me  whose  shoes  of  His  feet  I  am 
not  worthy  to  unloose." 

corrupt  reading,  €Tfjojro<t>6pTj(r€v,  "bare  their  manners," — a  phrase  which 
St.  Paul's  remarkable  tact  would  have  restrained  him  from  using  in 
the  presence  of  so  many  who  would  have  resented  an  allusion  to  the 
notorious  rebelliousness  of  almost  the  whole  race  against  the  revealed 
wilL  The  correct  reading  is  €Tpo<t>o(l>6pr}<r€v,  nourished  or  brought  up, 
the  word  in  Deut.  i.  31  in  the  LXX. 

♦  Of  vers.  19,  20,  we  give  the  amended  reading,  which  is  generally 
received,  and  which  removes  a  chronological  difficulty.  The  Sinaitic, 
Vatican,  and  Alexandrine,  which  are  the  three  oldest  MSS.,  have, 
''He  distributed  their  land  to  them  for  an  inheritance,  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  And  after  that,  He  gave  unto  them  judges 
until  Samuel  the  prophet.'' 
t  The  same  observation  may  be  made  on  Matt  ii.  23,  and  Acts  vii.  43. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  Paul  does  not  refrain  in  this 
address  from  mentioning  the  name  of  Jesus  twice.  In  the 
address  at  Jerusalem,  he  only  named  Him  once  (Acts  xxii. 
8),  as  having  appeared  to  him  on  his  way  to  Damascus, 
and  in  the  rest  of  his  speech  refers  to  the  Lord  only  by  the 
use  of  the  pronoun.  This  is  a  further  instance  of  St.  Paul's 
singular  tact.  He  saw  at  a  glance  how  his  audience  was 
composed,  and  what  he  might  say  without  offence,  and 
what  he  might  not  say  without  risk  of  being  abruptly 
questioned. 

This  historical  part  of  the  address  ends  with  the  twenty- 
fifth  verse,  after  which  follows  the  direct  application,  again 
distinguishing  his  audience  as  "  Men  of  Israel "  and  "  Ye 
that  fear  God." 

It  was  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  their  rulers  who, 
through  their  determination  not  to  recognise  Him,  and  not 
to  understand  the  prophecies,  themselves  fulfilled  them  by 
condemning  Him  to  die.  They  knew  Him  to  be  innocent, 
they  could  find  no  fault  in  Him ;  yet  they  were  resolved  upon 
His  death ;  and  because  they  could  not  do  this  themselves, 
they  persuaded  Pilate  to  slay  Him.  Then  they  took  Him 
down  from  the  tree,  and  laid  Him  in  a  sepulchre,  from 
which  God  raised  Him  alive.  Briefly  and  solemnly  Paul 
tells  the  sorrowful  tale  of  the  death  of  the  Saviour.  He 
takes  care  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  deed  on  the  Jews  of 
JemsaUm^  and  even  lays  more  stress  on  the  part  that 
Pilate  took  than  on  the  determination  of  the  Jews ;  dwells 
more  on  the  grave  than  on  the  cross,  more  on  the  resur- 
rection than  on  the  death.  All  this  is  characteristic  of 
Paul,  and  is  a  rebuke  to  those  who  never  find  Paul  enthu- 
siastic except  when  a  miracle  has  to  be  explained,  never 
subject  to  illusions  except  when  a  special  revelation  from 
Heaven  is  claimed  and  has  to  be  accounted  for.  In  all  this 
speech  is  unquestionable  wisdom,  soberness,  and  discern- 
ment.   He  even  avoids  here  mentioning  the  great  revelation 
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made  to  him  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  lest  he  should 
prejudice  his  hearers  against  the  words  which  are  to  follow. 

We,  he  says,  referring  to  Barnabas  and  himself, — we  are 
now  here  to  declare  to  you  glad  tidings  in  Christ  Jesus. 
For  God  has  fulfilled  His  ancient  promise  to  the  fathers  in 
raising  up  Jesus  from  the  dead,  which  Paul  expounds  as  a 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  :  "  Thou  art  My  Son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  Thee"  (Psalm  ii.  7);  whilst  again  the  return- 
ing no  more  to  corruption  is  the  realization  of  the  promise 
"  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  even  the 
sure  mercies  of  David;"  that  is,  the  sure  performance  of  the 
promise  of  those  mercies  pledged  to  David.  Then  follow- 
ing the  same  argument  exactly  as  Peter's  in  Acts  ii.  27, 
he  points  out  that  the  promise  of  Psalm  xvi.  10  was  fulfilled 
in  Christ  alone,  since  David  saw  corruption ;  '^  but  He 
whom  God  raised  again  saw  no  corruption." 

Now  St.  Paul  is  able  to  approach  and  unfold  the  main 
subject  of  all  his  preaching,  the  great  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, pure,  true,  and  undefiled,  that  of  justification  by 
faith  :  *'Be  it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  men  and  brethren, 
that  through  this  Man  is  preached  unto  you  the  foi^veness 
of  sins ;  and  by  Him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all 
things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of 
Moses."  Few  words,  but  oh  !  how  full  of  blessed  promise 
and  blessed  fulfilment  Here  in  this  brief  compass  we 
have  the  comforting  doctrine,  that  through  Christ  we 
receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  that  that  forgiveness  is  the 
subject  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  that  all  believers, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  are  by  Him  justified  from  all 
those  sins  for  which  the  law  of  Moses  afforded  no  comfort 
or  alleviation.  These  constitute  Paul's  first  clear  enuncia- 
tion of  the  whole  matter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  voice  of  the  Apostle,  weak  and  slender  as  it  naturally 
was,  rose  to  a  tone  of  stern  warning  and  denunciation  as 
he  concluded   this   striking  and   powerful   address.    He 
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solemnly  admonished  his  audience  to  beware  of  becoming 
themselves  the  objects  of  that  terrible  cry  of  Habakkuk  : 
"  Behold,  ye  among  the  heathen,  and  regard  and  wonder 
marvellously :  for  I  will  work  a  work  in  your  days  which 
ye  will  not  believe,  though  it  be  told  you  "  (i.  5). 

Evidently  he  carried  his  hearers  with  him  to  the  end  ; 
and  the  Gentiles  at  least  sat  rapt  in  fixed  attention.     No 
dissentient  murmurs  arose  as  yet.     The  angry  passions  of 
the  highly-descended,  pure-blooded  Jews,  the  Sephardim, 
Iiad  not  yet  been  roused  against  these  insolent  intruders,  as 
they  deemed  them,  who  were  coming  in  to  claim  for  the 
Gentiles  a  share  in  their  exclusive  privileges.     Paul  had 
not  troubled  either  Jew  or  Gentile  with  any  of  the  ques- 
tions about  ritual  and  ceremonial  which  were  creating  a 
ferment  in  the  Syrian  Antioch  and  in  Jerusalem.    And  by 
^what   kind  of  a  man  was  this  strange  impression  made  ? 
By  one  who  owed  his  wonderful  personal  influence  not  at 
all  to  any  outward  advantages,  but   to  the  greatness  of 
liis  message  and  the  commanding  powers  of  his  intellect, 
l^ot  much  experience  of  the  world  is  needed  to  be  assured 
that  a  man  may  be  very  low  in  stature,  ill-shaped  and  un- 
graceful,  and  have  a  weak  voice,   without  in  the  least 
detracting  from  the  charm  of  his  manner  and  the  capti- 
vating influence  of  his  eloquence.     Paul  was  low  in  stature, 
and  afflicted,  probably,  with  a  weakness  in  his  eyes ;  yet 
how  few  could  resist  the  glance  of  that  penetrating  eye,  the 
winning  grace  of  those  homely  yet  ever  expressive  features, 
the  mighty  torrent  of  that  eloquence,   forcing  its    way 
through  every  opposing  difficulty  whether  in  himself  or  in 
Us  audience  ? 

^Vhen  the  Jews  had  first  left  the  synagogue,  the  Gentiles, 
who  were  more  powerfully  affected,  stayed  behind,  gathering 
round  the  Apostles,  and  earnestly  entreating  them  to  tell 
them  more  of  these  glad  tidings  on  the  next  Sabbath  day ; 
^^  as  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  synagogue 
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also  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  interpretation  which  reads  the  passage  **in  the  Sab- 
bath between,"  may  be  the  correct  one.  The  Jews  would 
not  press  the  Apostles  for  a  further  exposition,  but  the 
Gentiles,  the  religious  proselytes,  hungered  and  thirsted  for 
more ;  and  they  followed  the  Apostles  to  their  lodgings, 
who  on  the  way  spoke  still,  encouraging  and  exhorting 
them  to  abide  in  the  grace  that  they  had  found.  These 
religious  proselytes  were  the  seminary  of  the  Gentile 
Church, — men  tired  and  sick  of  polytheism  and  all  its 
poetical  absurdities,  yet  unwilling  to  bend  their  necks  to 
the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  who  were  extremely 
well-disposed  to  receive  with  joy  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel. 
Christianity  as  it  was  taught  by  the  lips  of  the  Apostles, 
satisfied  the  wants  of  their  nature  and  the  requirements  of 
their  reason ;  it  answered  to  the  yearning  of  their  hearts 
without  impairing  the  reverence  with  which  they  had 
learned  to  look  upon  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament ;  yea 
rather,  it  enlarged  and  exalted  the  idea  they  had  already 
adopted  of  His  merciful  purposes  and  His  glorious  attri- 
butes. To  them  the  Gospel  was  the  pearl  of  great  price,  the 
hidden  treasure  now  revealed  and  placed  at  their  disposal 

We  discern,  however,  a  foreshadowing  of  trouble  in  the 
silent  way  in  which  the  Jews  left  the  synagogue  imme- 
diately after  Paul's  sermon,  without  any  further  questioning, 
leaving  the  proselytes  to  make  further  inquiries  if  they 
chose.  And  accordingly,  on  the  following  day  of  meeting, 
there  was  an  immense  concourse  of  people  gathered  to- 
gether "  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  "  in  this  new  and  mar- 
vellous doctrine.  But  conflicting  elements  were  present 
The  Jews  came  with  no  good-will  towards  the  Christian 
preacher ;  and  looking  around  them,  and  seeing  the  syna- 
gogue filled  with  the  strange  Gentile  faces  of  well-known 
heathens,  as  well  as  of  men  who  had  reverenced  without 
following   their  religion,  evil  passions  surged  within  their 
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hearts;  swelling  envy  and  malice  rose  against  the  com- 
prehensive teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  and  a  profound 
malignity  against  the  preachers  of  that  Gospel  soon  boiled 
over  and  broke  through  all  restraint.  Strange  that  they 
should  find  such  comfort  under  the  yoke  of  bondage  which 
their  fathers  could  not  bear ;  that  they  should  so  hate  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus ;  strange  that  they 
should  be  so  enamoured  with  their  Jewish  isolation  !  Yet  so 
it  was  ;  and  stranger  still  is  it,  that  many  Christians  cling 
ivith  all  the  fervour  of  devotion  to  some  of  the  narrowest 
doctrines  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  succeeded  in 
extorting  from  the  Bible! 

And  what  a  strange  transformation  is  here  I     Paul,  who 
had  once  contradicted  and  blasphemed  the  Name  of  Jesus, 
is  now  Hb  chosen  Apostle,  bears  the  cross  himself,  and  is 
himself  the  object  of  bitter  contradiction  and  opprobrious 
calumny.     But  Paul's  whole  energies  were  now  enlisted  in 
the  holy  cause  which  once  he  fought  against ;  and  waxing 
holder  before  the  resolute  front  opposed  by  the  Jews,  pro- 
nounced at  length  the  fearful  sentence  against  them  of 
exclusion  from  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  which  they 
liad  so  evidently  brought  upon  themselves. 

^It  was  necessary  that  the  Word  of  God  should  first 
liave  been  spoken  to  you ;  but  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you, 
and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  lo,  WE 
ruKN  TO  THE  Gentiles.  For  so  hath  the  Lord  com- 
ina^nded  us,  saying,  I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the 
Gr^ntiles,  that  thou  shouldst  be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends 
of  the  earth  "  (Isa,  xlix.  6). 

It  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  the  Jews  should  reject 

tlie  message  of  reconciliation,  and  so  make  way  for  the 

Gentiles.     God's  plan,  as   declared  to  His  Apostles,  was 

^t  contained  in  the  very  last  words  spoken  upon  earth 

^y  the  risen  Lord,  the  last  echoes  of  which  were  still  in 

^c   ears  of  the  Apostles,  as  the  Saviour  was  ascending 
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into  the  cloud :  "  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me  both  in 
Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  "  (Acts  i.  8). 

Like  the  envious  "elder  brother"  in  the  parable,  they 
murmured  deeply,  and  reproachfully  said,  "Lo,  these  many 
years  do  I  ser\'e  thee,  neither  transgressed  I  at  any  time 
thy  commandment ;  and  yet  thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid 
that  I  might  make  merry  with  my  friends.  But  as  soon  as 
this  thy  son  was  come,  which  hath  devoured  thy  living  with 
harlots,  thou  hast  killed  for  him  the  fatted  calf."  Nor  was 
there  any  joy  in  them  that  this  their  "  brother  was  dead  and 
is  alive  again,  and  was  lost  and  is  found."  Exactly  as  this 
prophetic  parable  had  foretold,  they  had  put  away  from 
them  the  comfort  of  their  Father's  love  ;  they  had  by  their 
own  judgment  repelled  the  offer  of  everlasting  life,  and 
so  the  messengers  of  peace  turn  from  them  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. Though  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  was 
as  the  sand  of  the  sea  which  cannot  be  numbered  nor 
measured,  it  had  "  come  to  pass  that  in  the  place  where  it 
was  said  unto  them.  Ye  are  not  My  people,  there  it  had 
been  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  the  sons  of  the  living  Grod  " 
(Hos.  I.  id).  Mercy  had  now  been  proclaimed  aloud  :  "  I 
will  have  mercy  upon  her  that  had  not  obtained  mercy ; 
and  I  will  say  to  them  which  were  not  My  people.  Thou  art 
My  people;  and  they  shall  say.  Thou  art  my  God"  (Hos.  iL 
23).  These  words  of  the  Lord  must  have  been  even  now 
in  Paul's  mind ;  and  he  wrote  them  down  thirteen  years  after 
in  that  marvellous  vindication  of  God's  sovereignty  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

It  was  now  the  hour  of  dawn  for  the  Gentiles  ;  but  we 
have  many  instances  recorded  of  Gentiles  turning  to  God 
long  before  this,  the  pledges  of  thousands  unrecorded.  We 
have  had  Melchizedek,  and  Rahab,  and  Ruth,  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  the  types  of  many  thousands  of  others  that 
hearkened  and  believed.    And  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  we 
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have  had  the  faithful  centurion,  and  the  Syro-Phoenician 
ivoman,  and  the  people  of  Samaria ;  and  again,  more  lately, 
Cornelius  and  Sergius  Paulus;  samples  of  very  many  whose 
names  were  written  in  the  Book  of  Life,— hills  tipped  with 
the  gold  of  the  rising  Sun  of  Righteousness,  while  the  valleys 
l>elow  were  still  sleeping  in  the  lingering  shades  of  night. 
**  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh  for ;  but 
tiie  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded  " 
(Rom.  xi.  7).  The  Gentiles  are  now  the  true  Israel,  and 
God's  face  is  turned  away  from  the  seed  of  Abraham: 
**  Peace  be  on  them  and  mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of 
God  "  (Gal.  vi.  16). 

Among  the  silent  and  thoughtful  witnesses  of  these  things 
was  a  young  man,  hereafter  to  be  closely  attached  to  Paul, 
Timothy,  a  native  of  Lystra,  who,  from  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  (2  Tim.  iii.  10,  11),  appears  to  have  been  a  witness  to 
the  events  which  took  place  at  Antioch. 

But  the  words  which  clave  to  the  hearts  and  memories 
of  this  new  Israel  of  God  were  those  last  words  of  St.  Paul : 
^  1  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that  thou 
shouldst  be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

At  the  hearing  of  these  welcome  words,  the  hearts  of 
the  Pisidian  Gentiles  leaped  for  joy,  for  it  was  a  wonder- 
ful revelation  to  them.     Tidings  of  true  and  lasting,  yea, 
everlasting  peace  had  sounded  out  to  those  who  hitherto 
ia.d  heard  nothing  of  comfort,  nothing  of  edification,  nothing 
to  give  one  glimmer  of  hope.    Therefore  they  gave  glory 
to    God,  and  thanked  Him  for  His  Word,  and  "  as  many  as 
^^re  ordained  to  eternal  life  believed." 

^ow  what  do  these  words  import  ?    To  speak  plainly, 

'^  *t  high  Calvinism }    And  are  we  to  believe  that  God  here 

^^lared  His  absolute  and  arbitrary  sovereignty  over  men's 

^^ul^  {qx  salvation  or  for  perdition  ?  that  some  are  ordained 

"^Hat  is,  set  apart — for  heaven,  and  others  ordained,  or 

^^^     apart,  for  hell  ?    God  forbid.     It  is  very  clear  that 
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St.  Luke^s  object  here  is  not  to  state  a  doctrine  but  to 
record  a  fact,  and  hence  no  man  has  a  right  to  bring  for- 
ward this  text  (Acts  xiii.  48)  in  support  of  any  doctrine 
respecting  the  electing  grace  of  God.  The  words  ^ov 
rertvYfjAvoi,  rendered  in  our  translation  by  the  strong  words 
"were  ordained,"  could  be  more  justifiably  translated  by  a 
word  of  less  pronounced  doctrine,  implying  simply  "  were 
ordered,"  or  "set  in  order."  The  Greek  words  happily  con- 
vey the  double  meaning  of  "were  ordered  *'  and  of  "  ordered 
themselves  "  (passive  and  middle  voices),  teaching  that  the 
Divine  grace,  wherein  "  the  king's  heart  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water"  (Prov.  xxi.  i),  was  operating 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Gentiles,  while  at  the  same  time  their 
human  wills  were  on  the  Lord's  side,  acting  concurrently. 
There  is  nothing  paradoxical  in  this.  It  is  simply  what 
our  daily  experience  proves  to  us  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  God's  working. 

This  appears  to  have  gone  on  for  some  time  ;  for  we  read 
that  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord  was  published  throughout  all 
the  region,"  leading  us  to  believe  that  the  Gentiles  in  all 
Antioch  and  the  surrounding  region  were  disposing  them- 
selves to  receive  the  grace  of  God,  and  that  the  Apostles 
evangelised  without  ceasing.  But  the  poison  of  envy  and 
malignity  was  daily  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
souls  of  the  men  of  Israel,  and  they  began  again  to  yield  to 
their  old  propensity  of  plotting  against  their  benefactors. 
"He  that  was  born  after  the  flesh  persecuted  him  that 
was  born  after  the  Spirit"  (Gal.  iv.  29).  The  offence  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  was  not  at  all  that  they  preached 
Christianity  as  a  system  uprooting  heathenism,  but  that 
they  taught  it  as  distinct  from  Judaism.  If  they  could 
have  seen  that  Christianity  was  to  be  kept  for  themselves  ; 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  their  own  king,  and  the  despised 
Gentiles  still  kept  out,  there  would  have  been  no  persecu- 
tion.    But  their  proud  hearts  revolted  against  sharing  their 
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lofty  pretensions  with  the  inferior  Western  races.     Therefore 
it  was  that  when  the  Apostles  preached  in  their  turn  at 
Antioch,  at  Iconium  (Acts   xiv.   i),  at   Lystra  (xiv.   21), 
and  again  on  their  second  journey  at  Thessalonica  (xvii.  4, 
5),  at  BeraBa(xviL  13),  and  at  Corinth  (xviii.  12),  it  is  always 
the  Jews,  never  the  Gentiles,  who  are  the  persecutors. 
They  now  engaged  in  a  pious  intrigue  with  the  Gentile 
ladies  of  the  higher  ranks  in  Antioch,  who  had  been  won 
by  the  superior  holiness  of  the  Jews*  religion,  to  enlist  their 
sympathies  against  the  preachers  of  the  new  doctrine.     At 
all  times  women   have  possessed  great  power  either  to 
hinder  or  to  help  a  good  cause.     Their  influence  is  not  the 
less  powerful  for  being  exercised  in  private  life,  unseen  and 
unnoticed  by  the  multitude.    In  this  case  the  voices  of  their 
oldest  advisers  prevailed,  and  they  persuaded  their  husbands, 
fathers,  and  brothers  to  drive  the  Aj>ostles  of  Christianity 
from  their  city  and  their  neighbourhood  :  "  They  expelled 
them  from  out  of  their  coasts ; "  that  is,  their  country-side. 
But  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  already  kindled  the  fire  of 
Divine  life,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  permanent  peace  in 
many  a  desiring  heart,  and  they  could  now  go  forth  rejoic- 
ing and  exceeding  glad,  though  men  reviled  and  persecuted 
them,  for  great  would   be  their  reward  in  heaven  (Matt. 
V.  12). 

Joy  too  filled  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  whom  they  left 
behind,  as  they  shook  the  dust  off  their  feet  and  turned 
their  faces  towards  Iconium.  What  mattered  to  them  the 
mutterings  of  this  Jewish  tempest,  or  the  lightning  of  their 
sudden  wrath?  They  had  joy  and  comfort  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  They  now  possessed  for  ever,  no  man  making  them 
a.fr^d,  the  peace  which  passeth  all  urrderstanding,  which 
neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  had  ever  known,  and  none  could 
take  away. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ICONIUM  AND  LYCAONIA. 

Acts  xiv. 

A.D»  45-49 — EmperoTy  Clauditis^President  of  Syria^    Titus   Quad- 
ratus^Procurator  of  Judea^  Herod  Agrippa  II, 

"  From  Heaven 
He  to  His  own  a  Comforter  will  send, 
The  promise  of  the  Father ;  who  shall  dwell 
His  Spirit  within  them  ;  and  the  law  of  faith, 
Working  through  love,  upon  their  hearts  shall  write. 
To  guide  them  in  all  truth  ;  and  also  arm 
With  spiritual  armour,  able  to  resist 
Satan's  assaults,  and  quench  his  fiery  darts." 

"  Paradise  Lost^  xii.  485-495. 

OUR  Lord  had  charged  the  Apostles,  "When  they 
persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into  another" 
(Matt.  X.  23) ;  nor  need  they  flee  in  terror  and  in  trouble, 
but  blest  and  rejoicing :  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall 
revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner 
of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  My  sake.  Rejoice,  and  be 
exceeding  glad,  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven  '*  (Matt, 
V.  II,  12).  Though,  therefore,  outwardly  the  life  of  an 
Apostle  might  seem  to  be  a  perpetual  alternation  of  fear 
and  of  joy — and  the  joy  itself  a  fearful  joy — within  was 
peace,  the  peace  of  him  that  trusteth  in  the  love  of  his 
Father. 

The  journey  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia  to  Iconium  would 
be  a  long  one,  of  four  or  five  days  at  the  least,  along  the 
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base  of  the  g^eat  Olympian  range,  on  the  other  or  north 
side  of   which  lay  the  large  city  of  Philomelium,  har- 
monious with  nightingales.    Why  Paul  should  have  chosen 
to  pa3s  by  Philomeliuniy  which  lay  within  so  easy  a  distance, 
to  travel  afar  into  the  wild  region  of  Lycaonia,  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  we  may  form  conjectures,  but  not  speak 
decbively.     Generally  the  Apostle  seems  to  have  preferred 
the  great,  populous,  and  highly-civilized  centres  of  human 
activity,  as  the  two  Antiochs,  Ephesus,  Athens,  and  Corinth ; 
but  no  doubt,  even  if  the  Spirit  of  God  left  him  at  liberty 
to  choose  his  way,  the  retired,  small  towns  and  villages  of 
the  "  upper  coasts  "  (Acts  xix.  i)  would  attract  also  a  man 
of  so  enlarged  a  character.    At  any  rate  we  shall  soon  have 
here  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  Paul  dealt  with  the 
untutored  heathen,   and  won   a  passage   for  the  Gospel 
amidst  rude  and  barbarous  tribes  as  well  as  among  the 
polished  inhabitants  of  the  luxurious  cities  of  the  Empire. 
Iconium  was  at  this  time,  so  Strabo  describes  it,  a  small 
town,  situated  on  a  plain  of  greater  fertility  than  the  bare 
surrounding   country.      The  great   geographer   traversed 
most  of   the  countries  visited   by  Paul  not   more  than 
twenty  years  previously.    We  therefore  get  from  him  a 
contemporaneous   account  of   these  places.      The    gp'eat 
central  plain  of  Asia  Minor  north  of  the  Olympian  and 
Taurus  range  was  a  desert,  not  unlike  the  interior  of 
Australia,  dry,  level,  and  waterless,  fit  in  its  best  parts  for 
sheep-farming.    The  people  would  therefore  be  of  a  lower 
order,  being  deprived  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
dwellers  in  or  about  large  cities.     The  vast  plains,  and  the 
distant,  snow-capped  Mount  Argaeus,  and  the  extinct  vol- 
canic cone  of  Kara  Dagh  (or  Black  Mountain),  13,100  feet 
high,  with  the  serrated  range  of  Taurus,  are  now  exactly  as 
the  Apostle  saw  them ;  but  Iconium  has  seen  great  changes. 
For  a  thousand  years  after  the  visit  of  St.  Paul,  Iconium 
was  a  Christian  city.    But  when  the  Ottoman  power  over- 
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ran  Asia,  the  Sultans  who  inherited  or  descenc^ed  from  the 
great  chieftain  Sdjuk,  fixed  their  seat  of  government  first 
at  Nicaea,  and  then,  losing  that  city;  to  the  Crusaders  in 
1 100,  they  fell  back  upon  Iconium,  which  they  made  their 
capital,  converting  the  Christian  churches  into  mosques, 
and  extirpating  the  Christian  religion.  But  in  the  Third 
Crusade,  Frederic  I.,  sumamed  Barbarossa,  arrived  at  the 
gates  of  Iconium  to  free  it  temporarily  from  the  Mussul- 
man bondage*  The  ruins  about  Iconium,  or  Konieh, 
still  contain  many  inscriptions  and  other  records  of  the 
Seljuk  dynasty.  Kooieh  is  still  the  largest  and  most 
important  city  of  Caramania. 

The  first  step  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  arriving  at 
Iconium,  was,  as  usual,  to  visit  their  Jewish  brethren  in  the 
synagogue,  where  "  they  so  spake,"  that  is,  with  such  power, 
that  a  great  multitude  of  Jews  and  Greeks  believed.  The 
"  great  multitude  "  indicates  a  large  population  for  Iconium; 
the  emphatic  word  believed  gives  us  to  understand  that  a 
Church  was  planted  here,  and  a  candle  set  up  from  which 
light  emanated  to  all  the  surrounding  regions.  But  while 
many  Jews  believed,  there  was  a  set  who  refused  to  believe ; 
and,  not  content  with  a  silent  disapproval,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  factious  opposition  with  a  view  to  create  an 
ill-feeling  in  the  Gentile  converts  against  their  instructors 
in  Christianity.  The  expression  used,  iKOKwreuf,  implies 
that  they  embittered  the  minds  of  the  Gentiles  not  only 
towards  the  Apostles,  but  against  all  the  brethren  now 
associated  tc^ether  in  the  bonds  of  the  love  of  the  Gospel. 
Nevertheless  the  opposition  had  not  yet  gathered  sufficient 
strength  to  enable  the  enemy  to  attempt  the  lives  of  the 
Apostles,  who  therefore  made  a  long  sojourn  at  Iconium, 
probably  of  many  months  ;  during  which  time,  while  they 
opened  their  mouths  with  boldness  in  the  Lord,  He  gave 
testimony  to  the  faithfulness  and  zeal  with  which  they 

*  See  Gibbon's  picturesque  history  of  the  end  of  Barbarossa,  chap.  ix. 
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preached,  in  proclaiming  "the  word   of  His  grace/*  by 
granting  signs  and  wonders  to  be  done  by  their  hands. 

The  great  division  between  the  Jews,  headed  by  their 
rulers,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Apostles  and  converts  on 
the  other,  warrants  us  in  inferring  that  heathendom  at 
Iconium  fell  without  a  struggle ;  and  happy  would  it  have 
been  if  the  eyes  of  the  enlightened  pagans  had  been 
opened  to  a  fairer  spectacle  than  the  conflict  of  Jews  with 
Christians.     But  the  truth  prevailed  at  last. 

How  differently  the  simple  and  honest  narrative  of  the 
writer  of  the  Acts  reads  from  the  fanciful  and  romantic 
stories  partly  invented  by  the  writers  of  the  so-called  Realistic 
School.     For  several  pages  previous  to  this  we  may  read 
Renan's  "  St  Paul "  without  meeting  anything  to  offend  our 
regard  for  truthfulness  and  candour,  but  here  we  come  upon 
the  following  sentence  :  "  La  belle  morale  de  Paul  ravissait 
les  bons  L)xaoniens  ;  leur  cr^dulit6,  d'ailleurs,  les  disposait 
4  accueillir  avec  admiration  ce  qu'ils  prenaient  pour  des 
miracles  et  des  dons  sumaturels  de  TEsprit;'*  that  is  to  say, 
the  rude  Lycaonians  were  charmed  with  a  morality  they 
had  never  had   a  conception   of  before  ;   presenting  the 
novel  and  unprecedented  spectacle  of  a  barbarous  people 
all  at  once  becoming  able  to  appreciate  high  principles  of 
honour  and  virtue ;  and  we  are  next  asked  to  admit  that 
St  Paul,  who  was  so  well   able  to  recommend  a  **  belle 
morale,"  was  after  all  capable  of  imposing  upon  his  audience 
by  tricks  <and  sleights  of  hand,  taken  by  the  Lycaonians 
for  miracles  and  evidences  of  supernatural  gifts!     In  a 
word,  this  greatest  of  the  Apostles  can  have  been  no  other 
than  the  greatest  of  impostors !     If  this  could  be  proved 
true,  better  were  it  to  bum  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles! 
But,  as  usual,  no  attempt  is  made,  here  or  elsewhere,  to 
argue  in  support  of  this  audacious  proposition.     M.  Renan 
contents  himself  with  a  light  and  playful  insinuation  that 
St  Paul  was  a  deceiver,  and  that  we  are  deceived.     Renan 

II 
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is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  force  with  which  a  stro 
prejudice  will  act  upon  a  powerful  intellect  which  \ 
formed  an  inflexible  resolution  that  a  favourite  theory  sh 
stand  and  all  things  bend  and  be  conformable  to  it.  So 
see  in  him  a  faithful  and  believing  adherent  to  the  narrat 
contained  in  the  Epistles,  as  faithful  as  any  Christian  coi 
wish,  except  only  where  a  miracle  is  concerned,  and  th 
the  most  violent  improbabilities  and  the  wildest  conjectui 
are  hazarded  with  the  most  perfect  nonchalance,  and  wil 
out  even  the  barest  pretence  of  a  reason  for  so  doing. 

In  just  the  same  easy,  half-contemptuous  way,  M.  Ren 
tells  how  at  Lystra  a  strange  report  was  spread  that  Pa 
had  miraculously  healed  ''  a  lame  man ; ''  and  how  the 
credulous  people  believed  it !  It  does  not  appear,  howev 
that  the  unbelieving  Jews  saw  any  better  through  thecle^ 
jugglery  and  imposture  of  the  Apostles  than  the  believir 
The  history  only  tells  us  here,  as  on  many  similar  occasioi 
that  the  multitude  of  the  citizens  were  divided.  ParJ  he 
with  the  ravishing  "belle  morale"  of  the  Apostles,  ai 
some  disagreed  and  did  not  find  it  so  beautiful  after  a 
or  more  probably  a  serious  difference  arose  upon  questio 
of  doctrine,  and  matters  of  eternal  import.  Part  made  coi 
mon  cause  with  the  hostile  and  malignant  Jews,  part  wi 
the  unresisting  Apostles,  until  at  last  the  danger  becai 
too  obvious  to  be  overlooked,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  popul 
tumult,  an  assault  was  meditated  upon  the  Apostles 
insult  and  to  stone  them.  It  went  no  farther,  howev 
than  the  threat  or  attempt  to  stone  them,  and  Paul  a: 
Barnabas,  warned  in  time,  were  able  to  escape. 

Later  on  in  the  chapter  (ver.  19)  we  read  that  Paul  n 
stoned,  and  was  left  for  dead,  but  by  miraculous  po\K 
was  raised  again.  The  connection  of  these  two  events  d 
not  escape  the  acuteness  of  Dr.  Paley,  who,  observing  • 
the  statement  "  once  was  I  stoned,"  2  Cor.  xi.  25,  poir 
out  the  literal  accuracy  with  which  St.  Paul  abstains  frc 
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referring  to  the  attack  at  Iconium  as  a  case  of  actual 
stoning,  recording  one  only,  at  Lystra  ('*  Horae  Paulinae," 
I>.  73,  Author's  Edition). 

There  is  an  interesting  legend,  entitled  the  "  Acts  of  Paul 
^nd  Thekla,''  dating  from  the  second  or  third  century,  of 
^  beautiful  convert  of  St.  Paul  at  Iconium,  and  of  whose 
:Kninistry  with  the  great  Apostle  there  is  this  apocryphal 
account     But  as  the  story  rests  upon  absolutely  no  foun- 
dation but  imagination,  we  need  not  enter  into  it  in  this 
place.     But  the  Roman   Catholic   Church   could   not  be 
expected  to  leave  so  fair  a  legend  unclaimed,  and  it  accord- 
ingly holds  a  high  place  in  their  collection  of  authorized 
fables. 

Passing  to  a  quieter  and  more  retired  place  for  present 

safety,  where  there  should  be  no  great  number  of  Jews,  the 

Apostles  hastened   on  to  another  "  city,"   twenty   miles 

distant,  that  of  Lystra,  in   Lycaonia.     But  it  should   be 

remarked  that  the  word  city^  like  coast,  is  used  in  our  version 

in  a  different  sense  from  the  modern  ;  any  small  place,  like 

Nain  for  instance,  being  termed  a  city,*  while  coasts  is  but 

the  French  word  cdte^  which  merely  means  a  country-side 

(,ste  Acts  xiii.  50 ;  xix.  i).     The  country  is  now,  as  it  was 

then,  "  cold  and  dreary ;  the  only  variety  presented  by  the 

surface  is  marshes  here,  and  there  sandy  tracts  baked  by 

the  sultry  heat.    The  mass  of  the  solitary  extinct  volcano 

called  the  Kara  Dagh  alone  breaks  the  monotony  with  an 

island  of  verdure  in  the  midst  of  this  sea  of  desolation  " 

(Renan).     The  whole  country  between  the  two  ranges  of 

^e  Cappadocian  hills  and  Mount  Taurus  is  a  vast  plain  on 

^  dead,  weary  level, "  a  joy  of  wild  asses,"  and  where  coarse- 

^ooUed  sheep  alone  can  thrive.    Water  is  scarce,  and  has, 

111  places,  to  be  bought     About  the  foot  of  the  Kara  Dagh, 

^tween  the  spurs,  lie  green  hollows,  in  one  of  which  has 

*  Perhaps  we  retain  a  trace  of  this  use  of  the  word  in  the  little  village 
^  ^ythbum,  in  Cumberland,  part  of  which  is  called  "  the  city." 
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been  discovered  a  great  assemblage  of  ruins,  recogfnized  as 
Christian  churches,  which  are  so  numerous  that  the  hyper- 
bole-loving Arabs  call  it  the  thousand  and  one  churches  (Bin- 
bir-Kilisseh).  The  probable  identification  of  this  place 
with  Lystra  is  due  to  Colonel  Leake,  in  1824.  The  singular 
aerial  phenomenon  of  the  mirage  is  often  seen  in  the  plains 
of  Asia  Minor,  completely  deceiving  the  traveller  with  a 
vivid  image  of  water  and  of  many  objects  of  the  land  which 
have  no  existence  but  in  appearance  only. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  were  now  no  longer  confining  them- 
selves to  "town  congregations,"  but  preached  in  ^,11  the 
wild  region  round  about  Lystra  to  shepherds  and  labouring 
folk.  There  were  no  Jews  here,  or,  at  any  rate,  there  was 
no  synagogue.  The  people  had  no  idea  of  any  religion 
but  the  ancient  mythology,  which  having  been  greatly  dis- 
credited among  the  educated  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
become  merely  poetic  fancies,  still  retained  its  hold  on  the 
Pagans,  whose  very  name  oi  Pagani,  "villagers,"  became  the 
distinctive  term  for  idolaters.  This  was  the  very  region, 
"  Collibus  Phrygiis,"  famed  in  Ovid's  verse  for  the  visit 
made  to  earth  by  Jupiter  and  Mercury  to  the  simple  old 
villagers  Philemon  and  Baucis. 

"Jupiter  hue,  specie  mortali,  cumque  parente 
Venit  Atlantiades  positis  caducifer  alis." 

Ovid's  Metam,^  §  viii.  626. 

The  Lystrians,  proud  of  this  celestial  distinction,  would 
be  quite  prepared  to  mistake  Apostles  of  Christ  for  visitors 
from  Olympus. 

It  is  a  much-debated  question  whether  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas understood  the  dialect  of  these  people,  the  peculiar 
"  speech  of  Lycaonia.**  It  is  thought  that  the  prevailing 
Greek  would  be  quite  intelligible  to  the  crowds  assembled 
round  the  preacher  ;  and  indeed  it  is  generally  so  assumed 
under  the  supposed  analogy  of  English  being  everywhere 
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known  in  Wales.  But  Dolgelly  and  Caermarthen  may 
have  borne  no  similitude  to  Lystra  and  Derbe.*  In  the 
French-speaking  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  Vaud,  Neuchdtel, 
and  Greneva,  a  patois  is  spoken  in  the  villages  as  distinct 
from  French  as  Welsh  is  from  English.  The  existence  of 
two  languages  side  by  side  makes  it  necessary  for  any  one 
that  will  hold  communication  with  both  to  be  familiar  with 
both  ;  Paul,  by  a  miraculous  gift,  knew  the  languages  and 
dialects  of  all  the  provinces  which  he  visited  :  "  I  thank  my 
God,  I  speak  with  tongues  more  than  ye  all"  (i  Cor.  xiv.  18). 
Bishop  Selwyn,  going  out  to  New  Zealand  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  diocese,  spent  the  six  months  on  board  in  learning 
the  Polynesian  dialects.  But  St.  Paul,  in  traversing  all  the 
polyglot  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  in  travelling  to  lUyricum 
and  visiting  Malta,  and  in  proposing  to  visit  Spain,  was 
never  stayed  for  want  of  a  language  in  which  to  address 
the  inhabitants. 

We  are  coming  now  to  the  narrative  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  its  results  of  Paul's  miracles.t 

*  In  1850,  the  writer  was  staying  at  Trawsfynnydd,  in  Merioneth- 
shire, where  only  two  persons,  the  clergyman  and  the  one  shopkeeper, 
knew  a  word  of  English  ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  many  of  our  Welsh 
Lystras.  He  was  also  once  present  at  a  theological  discussion  carried 
on  in  English  by  two  educated  Welshmen  far  beyond  their  depth,  and 
which  not  terminating  amicably,  they  broke  out  into  hard  words,  as 
nature  would  have  it,  in  Welsh  ! 

t  The  Author  begs  permission  to  transcribe  here  a  note  from  his 
edition  of  **  Butler's  Analogy,"  p.  216  : — 

**  A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  ARGUMENT  FOR  MIRACLES.      I  am  not 

^.ware  whether  the  following  answer  to  the  doubters  of  miraculous 

'^vorks  has  been  made  before.    At  any  rate,  it  has  not  come  before  me. 

**  After  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  no  evidence  can  ever  reach  the 

Supernatural,  comes  the  natural  question,  How  does  the  sceptic  account 

C>or  the  appearance  at  certain  particular  points  in  the  world's  history 

^>f  a  combination  of  testimonies  in  support  of  the  genuineness  of 

vsairaculous  claims,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  ages  in  which  no  miracles 

^tfe  pretended  to  have  been  worked,  and  during  which  the  faith  in  those 

avxounts  has  become  widely  prevalent  ?    The  sceptic's  answer  is,  that 
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The  recorded  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  are  all 
described  circumstantially,  without  the  faintest  expression 
which  could  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  worker,  or  of  credulity  on  that  of  the  witness.  Nor 
are  these  all.  Innumerable  miracles  were  performed  which 
are  only  alluded  to.  When  multitudes  of  sick  people 
were  brought  to  Him,  "  He  healed  them  all "  (Matt  xix.  2  ; 
xii.  is).  Particular  miracles  are  related  as  done  by  the 
Apostles  in  Acts  ii.  43 ;  iii.  7  ;  ix.  1 1  ;  xiii.  34 ;  xiv.  10 ; 
xxviii.  5  ;  but  they  performed  many  unrecorded  miracles 
besides  (viii.  6;  xix.  11),  and  bestowed  miraculous  powers 
on  great  multitudes  of  disciples  (vl  5,  8 ;  x.  44 ;  xix.  6). 
Miracles  are  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  as  the  "signs  of  an 

the  witnesses  weie  deceived  themselves  by  their  own  misguided  enthu- 
siasm, and  became  the  innocent  deceivers  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  to 
whom  they  easily  communicated  their  own  enthusiastic  credulity. 
That  is  to  say,  divested  of  the  disguise  of  smooth  words,  that  fraud, 
excitement,  and  enthusiasm  will  account  for  the  whole  civilized  world 
going  mad  after  a  young  Nazarene  carpenter  and  his  dozen  of  illiterate 
followers — who  made  the  Jews  believe  tliat  they  could  turn  the  course 
of  nature  at  their  will. 

"  To  this  may  we  not  reply .?  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  miraculous 
works  are  stated  to  have  been  done  in  three  different  ages  of  the 
world :  about  fifteen  centuries  B.C.,  when  the  Mosaic  covenant  was 
established  :  about  nine  centuries  B.C.,  at  its  restoration  under  Elijah 
and  Elisha  ;  and  while  the  Son  of  God  and  His  inmiediate  followers 
were  doing  the  great  work  of  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  Objectors 
will  have  to  account  for  the  sudden  and  wonderful  appearance  of 
what,  according  to  them,  would  be  a  very  tempest  of  pious  frauds  and 
mad  enthusiasm,  arriving  at  the  exact  time  of  those  three  undisputed 
historical  events,  and  disappearing  with  them.  Such  a  remarkable 
coincidence  three  times  repeated  is  unparalleled  and  incredible. 

"  The  Christian  religion  once  established,  the  exercise  of  miraculous 
powers  dropped  from  the  hands  of  those  who  had  claimed  it ;  and 
has  never  appeared  again  since  for  however  brief  a  period  (for  we 
cannot  look  upon  Popish  miracles  as  anything).  And  yet  enthusiasm 
and  credulity  have  never  ceased  to  co-exist  in  the  world.  Were  I  a 
sceptic  1  should  find  it  much  more  easy  to  believe  in  one  soHtary 
miracle  than  to  credit  this  triple  attack  of  unaccountable  enthusiasm, 
with  consequences  following  which  are  spreading  more,  widely,  and 
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Apostle"  (2  Cor.  xii.  12).  They  are  never  boastingly 
dwelt  upon  or  referred  to  as  something  extraordinary, 
but  are  alluded  to  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner,  as  to 
persons  who  knew  all  about  them. 

Archbishop  Whately  acutely  remarks :  "  The  difficulty 
of  believing  that  the  Christian  religion  was  propagated 
by  means  of  miracles  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
difficulty  of  believing  that  it  would  have  been  propagated 
without  any  "  ("  Christian  Evidences  "). 

The  great  miracle  here  singled  out  for  record  as  per- 
formed by  St  Paul  was  the  following: — A  certain  poor 
man  at  Lystra  had  been  a  helpless  cripple  all  his  life,  and 

taking  root  more  deeply,  every  year  as  time  rolls  on  towards  the 
second  Advent  of  Christ. 

^  Again,  a  religious  belief  in  miracles  is  dismissed  out  of  court  with 
contempt  in  the  presence  of  such  august  and  unanswerable  witnesses 
as  chemistry  and  astronomy  and  I  know  not  what  other  beautiful 
sciences  ;  which,  if  they  had  consciousness,  would  bitterly  resent  find- 
ing themselves  forced  to  appear  to  fight  against  religion.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  belief  in  miracles  must  disappear  before  the  march  of  modern 
science  and  criticism.  But  what  can  modern  science  and  criticism  do 
more  than  the  ancient  has  already  done  to  prove  the  human  impossi- 
bility of  walking  on  water,  turning  water  into  good  wine,  feeding 
multitudes  with  a  small  basket  of  bread,  raising  dead  bodies  to  life  ? 
Our  fathers  before  us  knew  as  well  as  will  our  sons  after  us  that 
science  will  not  help  us  either  to  do  or  to  understand  these  marvellous 
acts.  None  of  the  genuine  tiiumphs  of  modern  discovery  can  advance 
the  unbeliever  one  step  beyond  the  conclusions  already  arrived  at  by 
Celsus  and  Porphyry. 

"  One  more  brief  question.  If  we  believers  are  wrong,  what  are 
we  the  worse  for  it  ?  But  if  the  unbeliever  is  mistaken,  what  are  his 
hopes  ?  In  our  certainty  is  safety ;  but  doubt  is  full  of  nothing  but 
danger,  without  one  crumb  of  comfort,  if  by  any  extraordinary  chance 
it  should  be  proved  that  revelation  is  an  imposture. 

"Tennyson  never  did  worse  service  to  humanity  than  when  he  sang 

in  praise  of  rehgious  scepticism : 

"  *  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds.' 

"  In  Memoriam,"  xcv. 
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had  no  power  in  his  feet  whatever.  He  was  a  frequent 
listener  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  and  without  any  hope 
for  or  reference  to  his  melancholy  case,  he  became  a  firm 
believer  in  the  Gospel.  On  one  occasion  Paul's  eyes  fell 
upon  this  unfortunate  man,  and  beholding  him  with  that 
intense  and  searching  expression  which  seems  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  him,  and  is  expressed  by  the  word  arevifyi? 
he  perceived  from  the  gift  of  the  discerning  of  spirits 
(i  Cor.  xii.  lo)  that  he  had  faith,  not  to  be  healed^  as  our 
translation  has  it,  but  to  be  saved,  (T(o07)vaL  This  poor 
man  had  sought  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righte- 
ousness, and  with  this  bodily  health  was  added  unto  him, 
according  to  our  Saviour's  promise.  Raising  his  voice  to  its 
loudest  pitch  to  lay  hold  of  the  attention  of  the  gathering 
crowd,  St.  Paul  cried,  "Stand  upright  on  thy  feet."  He 
did  not  say,  indeed,  as  Peter  had  said,  ''  In  the  Name  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk  "  (Acts  iii.  6)  ; 
but  it  is  so  clearly  understood  by  the  instant  result  that 
he  spoke  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  the  express  words 
are  not  given.  The  effect  was  immediate.  The  cripple 
received  strength.  There  was  no  progressive  recovery, 
but  at  once  springing  to  his  feet  with  a  joyful  bound,  he 
walked  rejoicing  in  his  new-found  health. 

The  miracle  was  performed  publicly,  before  all  manner 
of  witnesses,  both  friendly  and  no  doubt  some  unfriendly 
ones  too.  But  as  in  all  the  New  Testament  miracles,  not  a 
single  expression  is  thrown  out  conveying  the  least  doubt 
of  its  reality.  The  most  hateful  and  malignant  Jew  has 
never  questioned  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord, 
or  His  Apostles,  or  of  those  to  whom  they  communicated 
the  power.  It  is  very  diff'erent  with  the  pretended  Popish 
miracles  of  the  present  or  any  other  day.  These  rely  for 
their  support  upon   the   testimony  of  those  alone   whose 

♦  From  TctVo), "to  stretch  or  strain  ;"  the  same  word  which  is  used  in 
Acts  iiu  4  ;  xiii.  9  ;  xxiii.  i). 
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interest  it  is  to  gain  belief  for  them.  They  are  not  per- 
formed publicly,  but  as  privately  as  possible,  before  weak 
i¥omen  and  children.  The  cures  are  of  the  most  apocry- 
phal kind,  and  shun  investigation  as  the  most  prudent 
course  to  be  followed. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  miracle  at  Lystra,  heathen  romance 
and  Christianity  come  remarkably  into  prominence  together. 
The  untutored  heathen  concluded  at  once  that  Jupiter  and 
Hermes  had  repeated  their  visit  of  beneficence,  in  which 
Philemon  and  Baucis  had  met  with  so  peculiar  a  reward. 
Roman  Catholics  see  in  this  the  type  and  forerunner  of 
thousands  of  such  wonders  and  signs  worked  down  to  the 
present  age ;  while  other  Christians,  content  to  accept  that 
for  which  the  evidence  is  irresistible,  thankfully  acknowledge 
the  work  of  God  committing  His  Divine  power  to  mortal 
hands. 

The  Lycaonians  therefore  acted  up  to  their  light  in 
crying  out  in  their  native  tongue,  "  The  gods  are  come 
down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men.  That  tall,  grave,  reverend 
man,  who  speaks  but  little,  is  no  other  than  Jupiter,  the 
father  of  gods  and  men.  The  shorter  one,  the  younger  of 
the  two,  who  speaks  so  forcibly  and  so  persuasively,  that 
is  Mercury ; "  and  they  began  to  prepare  to  worship  them 
in  form.  The  ignorant  and  superstitious  are  ever  ready  to 
profess  to  worship  their  benefactors.  During  the  Crimean 
war  the  writer  happened  to  bring  good  news  to  a  poor 
Irishwoman  of  her  son  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol 
being  well,  and  in  her  transport  of  joy  she  threw  herself 
on  her  knees,  with  clasped  hands,  and  was  going  to  worship 
as  a  saint  one  who  had  simply  brought  her  an  officer's 
letter. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  cannot  have  known  that  these  people 
were  all  moving  towards  the  temple  and  statue  (the  which 
of  ver.  13  refers  to  a  statue,  rov  Am  )  of  Jupiter  before  the 
gate  of  the  city,  or  they  would  not  have  suffered  things  to 
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go  so  far.  But  great  preparations  were  being  made ;  the 
priests  assembled,  the  oxen  for  the  sacrifice  were  brought 
before  the  gates  of  the  house  where  the  apostles  dwelt, 
with  garlands  of  flowers  interlacing  their  horns  and  necks;" 
when  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  the  Apostles  ran  sud- 
denly, in  the  greatest  distress  at  finding  themselves,  the 
preachers  against  idolatry,  made  into  idols.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  after  healing  the  cripple  they  had  returned  into 
the  house,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  subsequent  events, 
until  some  one  came  and  informed  them ;  on  which  they 
lost  no  time  in  rushing  out  of  the  house  {i^€7n]Srjaav)  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  sacrifice.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is 
the  first  time  since  their  ordination  (Acts  xiii.  3)  that  they 
are  called  apostles,  the  equivalent  to  the  modern  office  of  a 
missionary  bishop. 

At  the  profane  spectacle  before  them  they  rent  their 
clothes,  as  Joshua  and  Caleb  (Numb.  xiv.  6),  as  the  mes- 
senger of  the  death  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  i.  2),  as  the  High  Priest 
(Matt.  xxvi.  65)  ;  and  Paul  stayed  the  sacrificers'  hands,  and 
arrested  the  attention  of  all  the  bystanders,  addressing  them 
in  a  discourse  of  which  a  concise  sketch  is  here  given  to  us  ; 
concise,  but  containing,  no  doubt,  the  pith  of  all  that  was 
said,  and  forming  an  admirable  summary  of  the  chief  argu- 
ments to  be  addressed  to  men  who  have  had  hitherto  no 
better  guide  than  natural  religion.  The  missionary  to  the 
heathen  cannot  do  better  than  address  himself  to  them 
in  the  first  place  on  the  lines  of  the  address  of  St  Paul 
at  Lystra,  and  at  Athens,  and  in  Romans  i.  Xhe  topics 
chosen  are  different  altogether  from  those  used  in  address- 
ing Jews.  The  same  acts  had  operated  differently  on  the 
cripple  and  on  the  bystanders.  Him  they  filled  with  joy 
and  hope  and  peace ;  faith  had  filled  his  soul  and  fixed 
his  loving  gaze  upon  the  Source  of  all  blessings ;  but  the 
superstitious  people  saw  nothing  in  what  was  done  or  said 
but  reasons  for  plunging  deeper  into  lying  vanities. 
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Again  I  ask  the  reader  to  reflect  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
-Apostles,  as  evinced  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  action  in 
s-ending  their  clothes,  which  was  with  most  Oriental  people 
s  way  of  expressing  their  emotions.  Would  many  of  our 
modem  philosophers  have  been  so  violently  agitated  ? 
Would  they'not  have  regarded  the  scene  before  them  with 
calm  equanimity  as  a  phase  of  human  nature,  and  perhaps 
a  manifestation  of  belief  in  the  universal  God,  "Jehovah, 
Jove,  or  Lord "  ?  I  fear  that  those  who  can  calmly  com- 
pare Brahma  and  Confucius  and  Mahommed  with  Jesus 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  would  have  looked  on 
without  any  very  strong  feeling  of  repugnance  or  prejudice 
in  any  direction.  Paul  bore  a  very  different  stamp ;  and 
in  the  Spirit  of  God  he  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — 
"  Men,  why  are  ye  so  blind  and  so  void  of  thought  as  to 
do  these  things  ?  We  have  been  in  and  out  amongst 
you  a  long  time,  and  you  must  have  perceived  that  our 
infirmities,  our  passions,  our  wants  are  the  same  as  yours, 
and  that  we  are  in  no  way  superior  to  you,  except  in 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  We  have  come  amongst 
you  to  teach  you  that  the  supposed  gods  that  ye  worship 
are  nothing,  are  nowhere,  and  have  no  existence  but  in 
your  imagination.  They  are  but  vanities,  come  of  nothing, 
that  will  go  to  nothing.  Look  up  from  these  dead  things 
to  the  living  God,  to  Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  and  sea,  and  all  things, — 
even  the  gods  that  you  imagine  are  made.  We  teach 
you  to  look  to  Him  that  hath  neither  beginning  nor 
end,  and  is  the  Creator  and  Maker  of  all.  In  the  times 
that  are  now  passed  away  for  ever,  He  suffered  all  nations 
to  walk  in  tlieir  own  ways.  For  God  in  His  forbearance 
hath  passed  over  the  former  sins  of  men*   in  the  times 

*  Romans  iiL  25,  r^v  ndpfaiv  tS>v  irpcytyov&rtav  &fi€ipTTj^T<av  iv  r§ 
Qpoxj  Tov  Ofov,  the  mistranslation  of  which  in  our  version,  as  Trench, 
Conybcare  and  Howson  well  observe,  quite  alters  its  meaning. 
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that  are  gone  by.  The  past  times  of  ignorance  God  hath 
overlooked  (Acts  xvii.  30).  Do  not  deceive  yourselves,  the 
multitude  of  the  followers  of  error  does  not  make  it  the  less 
error.*  And  yet  during  all  those  ages  of  ignorance,  while 
God  left  men  to  find  Him  out  if  they  could,  though  He 
revealed  Himself  not  by  His  Son,  yet  He  left  not  Him- 
self without  witness ;  and  the  tender  and  loving  heart 
might  discern  the  work  of  the  God  of  love  in  that  He  did 
us  good,  and  gave  us  showers  from  heaven  and  fruitful 
seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness." 

Such  were  the  words  of  wisdom  which  by  the  Spirit 
distilled  from  the  lips  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  who 
listened,  perhaps,  with  only  half-concealed  reluctance,  and 
were  hardly  dissuaded  even  now  from  carrying  out  a  pro- 
ject which  seemed  so  flattering  to  their  vanity.  And  thus, 
too,  did  St.  Paul  lead  the  way  in  discoursing  with  idolaters, 
to  draw  from  them  the  admission  of  the  first  principles  of 
natural  religion,  pointing  to  the  heavens  above,  and  alluding 
to  the  fertilizing  rain  which  connects  together  heaven  and 
earth  and  sea.  But  the  natural  religion  of  man,  unguided, 
is  superstition  ;  while,  under  the  direction  of  wisdom  and 
observation,  it  leads  to  the  partial  knowledge  of  God. 

A  considerable  time  may  have  elapsed  before  the  occur- 
rence of  the  next  scene  recorded  ;  and  we  will  employ  this 
interval  in  gaining  some  acquaintance  with  the  most  inter- 
esting of  Paul's  converts,  the  one  to  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  attached  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  soul  peculiarly 
formed  to  imbibe  strong  affection. 

At  Lystra  there  dwelt  a  little  household,  consisting  of 
an  aged  grandmother,  Lois,  her  daughter  Eunice,  and 
grandson  Timotheus  (2  Tim.  i.  S),  whose  father,  a  Greek 
(Acts  xvi.  i),  had  married  this  faithful  Jewess.  Of  him  we 
learn  nothing,  and  cannot  tell  whether  his  believing  wife 
won  him  over  or  not.  But  we  do  know  that  she  instructed 
♦  "  Multitudo  errantium  non  tollit  errorem." — BengeL 
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her  son  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  until  he  became  pro- 
foundly conversant  with  them  (2  Tim.  iii.  14,  15). 

It  is  an  almost  commonplace  remark   how  constantly 
men  have  owed  all  that  was  tenderest,  best,  and  most  sym- 
pathetic in  their  nature  to  the  loving  and  unwearying  care 
of  a  wise  and  affectionate  mother.     If  there  is  one  feature 
more  clear  than  another  in  the  character  of  Timotheus,  it 
is  the  tender  care  with  which  he  continually  attached  him- 
self to  his  elder  companion,  Paul,  whose  express  testimony 
of  him  was,  in  simple  language,  that  he  was  ''like-minded 
^th  himself"  (Phil.  ii.  20),  and  that  after  almost  a  life- 
long experience  of  him,  which  how  few  can  say  of  their 
friends !     It  was  at  Lystra  that  that  happy  acquaintance 
ivas  first  made.     It  was  there,  under  that  roof  of  lovely 
union,  that  very  probably  Paul  dwelt,  or  certainly  often 
tarried.     It  was  by  his  friends  and  acquaintances  at  Iconium 
and  Lystra  that  Timotheus  was  "well  reported  of"  (Acts 
xvi.  2),  and  either  at  this  time  or  afterwards  he  received 
ordination  at  the  hands  of  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles 
(I  TinL  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  i.  6). 

What  (Jeeds  of  blood  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  the 
Pisidian  Antioch  and  of  Iconium  had  been  unable  to  do 
there,  they  hoped  to  perpetrate  with  success  in  the  more 
primitive  regions  of  Lycaonia.  They  dogged  the  footsteps 
of  St  Paul,  as  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  proudly  called 
themselves  the  Sephardim,  had  tracked  the  footsteps  of 
his  Lord.  Why  should  the  disciple  be  spared  when  the 
Master  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked  ones? 
They  arrived,  they  poured  their  envenomed  speeches  into 
the  ears  of  the  yet  unconverted  heathen.  The  little  town  was 
no  doubt  divided  and  in  an  uproar,  but  the  gentler  Christian 
converts  were  overpowered  by  the  hatred  and  violence  of 
the  heathen,  thrust  forward  by  the  fierce  and  unrelenting 
Jews.  In  a  fit  of  popular  frenzy  they  attacked  Paul,  over- 
whelmed him  with  stones, — a  retribution  for  the  murder  of 
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Stephen, — and,  like  the  Greeks  of  old,  having,  as  they 
supposed,  murdered  their  victim,  they  pronounced  him 
unworthy  of  burial,  and  dragged  him  with  violence  and 
contumely  out  of  the  city,  apparently  a  corpse.  Mournful 
sight !  The  lips  upon  which  they  so  long  had  hung  in  the 
deep  rapture  of  an  awakened  immortal  soul  were  now 
bloody  and  distorted,  and  the  voice  was  stilled  apparently 
for  ever ;  and  the  weeping  disciples,  no  doubt  a  numerous 
assemblage,  were  gathered  around,  Timotheils  among  them, 
preparing  to  bury  their  master,  when  lo !  as  the  crip{Je  not 
long  before  had  sprung  healthy  and  strong  to  his  feet,  so 
Paul  opened  his  eyes,  sat  up,  arose, — and  may  we  not  infer 
with  every  wound  and  bruise  and  broken  bone  healed  ? — 
walked  into  the  city,  surrounded  by  his  converts  and 
disciples. 

The  faithful  Christian  has  every  reason  for  believing 
that  Paul,  after  stoning,  a  most  murderous  kind  of  assault, 
must  have  been  either  dead  or  dying,  when  the  power  of 
God  raised  him  up,  and  he  walked  into  the  city  that  day, 
and  to  Derbe,  of  which  the  distance  is  unknown,  the 
following  day.  Some  think  that  he  waited  for  night 
before  he  re-entered  the  city,  and  left  it  in  the  early 
gloom.  I  prefer  not  to  subscribe  to  this  belief,  for  which 
we  have  no  warrant.  The  heathen  must  have  been  para- 
lyzed with  astonishment,  like  the  Jews  at  the  sight  of 
Lazarus,  to  see  alive  and  well  the  man  whom  they  had 
just  overwhelmed  with  stones  and  dragged  apparently  a 
corpse  outside  the  town. 

An  ancient  saying,  passed  into  a  proverb,  "  The  blood 
of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,"  like  many  other 
proverbs,  is  only  half  true.  A  poetical  and  sentimental 
aphorism  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  mislead,  and  is  in 
reality  full  of  danger.  The  blood  of  martyrs  is  not  quite  the 
seed  of  the  Church.  If  it  were,  a  reformed  Christianity 
would  have  arisen  and  triumphed  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
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where  the  fiery  persecution'  of  the  sword  and  the  stake  at 
last  quenched  or  silenced  all  opposition,  and  reduced  a 
feeble  remnant  to  pretend  to  recognise  a  doctrine  which  it 
abhors.  It  is  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest — that  is,  the 
mightiest — in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  a  demonstrable  fact 
— that  the  truth  is  kept  alive ;  crushed  in  one  place,  it 
arises  and  blooms  in  another. 

But  we  must  not  overlook  the  effect  of  these  suffer- 
ings on  the  beholders.  How  it  must  have  gone  into 
the  souls  of  the  Lystrian  converts,  and  of  Timotheus  espe- 
cially, to  see  one  so  loved  and  so  honoured  subjected  to 
insultsi  and  atrocities  too  bad  for  common  criminals  !  With 
what  force  and  meaning  must  the  words  have  fallen  on 
their  ears,  which  they  heard  from  him  on  his  return  through 
Lystra,  that  "  we  must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  ! " 

Derbe,  the  capital  of  Isauiica,  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia, 
and  the  birthplace  of  Gains  (xx.  4),  was  a  quiet  halting- 
place.  Here  the  Apostle  came  as  upon  a  desert  place  to  rest 
awhile.  He  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Pagan  population  of 
Asia  Minor,  in  a  region  that  bore  an  evil  report  for 
brigandage  on  the  largest  scale.  Here  Paul  would  be  in 
'*  perils  of  robbers  "  conquered  by  the  power  of  the  Cross. 
Probably  no  Jews  were  here,  and  the  Apostles*  teaching 
met  with  none  but  willing  hearers  and  ready  admirers.  Let 
it  be  observed  in  this  place,  to  be  discussed  further  on,  that 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  Paul's  visits  to  Iconium, 
Lystra,  and  Derbe,  are  the  only  particular  reference  we 
have  to  his  foundation  of  the  Churches  of  Galatia.  Not 
that  we  conceive  ourselves  obliged  somehow  or  somewhere 
to  find  Galatian  converts  in  the  Acts  to  explain  the  exist- 
ence of  an  Epistle  to  the  GaDatians,  and  some  of  the 
allusions  in  it;  we  do  not  desire  at  any  time  to  force 
circumstances  into  a  correspondence  with  a  theory;  but 
that  there  seems  a  real  prctbability  that  those  towns  are 
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reckoned  by  St.  Luke  to  be  in  the  Galatia  of  that  day. 
To  this  subject,  however,  we  shall  return  at  greater  length 
on  Acts  xvi.  6. 

At  Derbe  a  stay  was  made  of  some  duration,  though  we 
can  only  make  wide  conjecture  as  to  the  time  spent  there, 
the  chronology  of  this  missionary  journey  being  looked 
upon  by  its  narrator  as  of  secondary  importance.  But  we 
may  infer  a  good  deal  from  the  phrase  used  that  they 
"preached  the  Gospel  to  that  city,  and  made  many  dis- 
ciples ; "  and  having  done  this,  the  journey  had  reached  its 
limit  Derbe  and  Lystra  are  generally  named  together. 
But  in  2  Tim.  iii.  lo,  ii,  where  St.  Paul  enumerates  his 
afflictions,  he  mentions  Antioch,  Iconium,  and  Lystra — 
but  not  Derbe,  as  there  he  suffered  no  violent  opposition 
("Hon  Paul."  2  Tim.)  At  Derbe,  St.  Paul  was  nearing  his  old 
home  at  Tarsus.  Mount  Taurus  lay  between  ;  and  four  or 
five  days'  journey  by  the  pass  through  the  Cilician  Gates 
would  have  taken  him  home.  The  important  cities  of 
Cybistra  and  Tyana  would  lie  on  his  way,  where  he  might 
again  preach  the  Gospel.  But  this  would  have  been  alto- 
gether a  divergence  from  the  Apostle's  plan,  evidently  laid 
beforehand,  to  be  carried  out  with  undeviating  accuracy  and 
indomitable  resolution,  and  followed  throughout  his  career  as 
an  apostle,  which  was  to  establish  an  orderly  Church  govern- 
ment wherever  he  had  first  planted  the  Gospel.  About 
four  years  elapsed  between  Paul's  leaving  Antioch  and  his 
return  to  it  In  the  absence  of  any  accurate  notes  of  time, 
we  may  very  reasonably  conjecture  that  about  half  the 
time,  or  rather  more,  was  passed  in  the  direct  and  exclu- 
sive preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  but  the  rest  must  be  devoted 
to  a  return  journey  through  the  regions  already  traversed, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  firm  foundations  of  Christian 
Churches,  the  mothers,  perhaps,  of  many  Churches  yet  to 
be.  Therefore  Paul  laid  aside,  if  he  ever  entertained, 
thoughts  of  Tarsus  and  old  friends ;  and  there  is  no  need. 
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as  some  have  done,  to  speculate  on  the  swollen  floods  of 
the  river  Cydnus,  whose  headlong  course  lay  alongside  of 
the  rough  road  through  the  famous  Cilician  Gates.  A  man 
3f  firm  character  who  has  once  formed  a  right  and  desir- 
able plan  is  not  easily  diverted  from  it ;  certainly  not  by 
considerations  of  personal  indulgence.  Therefore  we  con- 
clude that  it  is  in  entire  accordance  with  a  carefully 
prepared  scheme  that  we  now  find  Paul  facing  round  and 
retracing  his  whole  journey  in  reverse  order :  Lystra, 
Iconium,  Antioch,  the  whole  region  of  Pisidia  and  Pam- 
phylia,  Pei^a,  and  Attalia. 

In   most  of  the    places   revisited   he  had  left  deadly 
enemies  behind  him.    Why  do  we  talk  of  good  men  who 
never  made  an  enemy  ?    Must  not  those  needs  be  charac- 
terless, neutral,  and  compromising  beings  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  journeying  through  this  pilgrimage  without  even 
passing  through  the  skirts  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  or  facing  the 
hostility  of  the  enemy's  camp,  never  encountering  either 
a  cruel  giant  or  a  smooth,  bland  tempter  by  the  way  ? 
Without  at  all  earning  the  reproach  of  aggressiveness,  the 
truest  wisdom  and  the  purest  character  can  shield  no  good 
tnan  from  the  assaults  of  the  wicked  ones  who,  alas !  frequent 
every  path  upon  this  busy  world.     But  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  warfare  there  is  the  consolation :  "  When  a  man's  ways 
please  the  Lord,  He  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at 
peace  with  him  "  (Prov.  xvi.  7).     "  Out  of  the  mouth  of 
babes  and  sucklings  hast  Thou  ordained  strength  because 
of  Thine  enemies,  that  Thou  mightest  still  the  enemy  and 
tbe  avenger  "  (Psalm  viii.  2).     And  what  does  St  Paul  tell 
bis  beloved  converts  as  he  revisits  them  ?     He  confirms  their 
souls  against  doubts  and  fears ;  he  stirs  up  the  gift  that  is 
^thin  them  ;  he  exhorts  them  with  fatherly  affection,  and 
y^  with  the  strong  energy  of  a  true  leader  of  men,  to 
continue  in  the  faith  which  he  has  been  called  to  teach 
™^ ;  and — this  is  always  that  which  seems  most  wonderful 

12 
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and  mysterious  to  believers  and  unbelievers  alike — he  tells 
them  candidly  and  without  fear,  that  in  the  course  they 
have  chosen  they  "must  through  much  tribulation  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God ; "  tribulation  of  which  his  own 
troubled  course  afforded  ample  illustration,  if  they  needed 
any  beyond  tliat  of  their  own  trials  and  difficulties. 

But  this  was  not  all  There  must  be  means  employed 
for  ensuring  vital  energy  and  permanent  order  in  the  infant 
Churches,  or  they  will  soon  crumble  to  pieces.  In  every 
Church  an  elder,  presbyter,  or  spiritual  overseer  was  both 
appointed  and  ordained  by  laying  on  of  hands  (x^ipoTovij' 
aavresi),  with  all  the  solemnities  of  days  set  apart  for 
fasting  and  prayer,  "commending  them  to  the  Lord,  on 
whom  they  believed."  The  Church  of  England,  ever  faith- 
ful to  essential  apostolic  precept  and  example,  derives  from 
this  her  observance  of  Ember  Days  during  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  deacons'  and  priests'  orders. 

We  may  feel  sure  that  we  have  here  no  more  than  the 
outline  of  the  journey,  to  be  filled  up,  if  we  could  do  it, 
with  the  names  of  many  places  in  the  "  region  that  lieth 
round  about  Lystra  and  Derbe"  (Acts  xiv.  6),  and  "through- 
out all  the  region  about  Iconium  "  (xiii.  49)  ;  and  this  gives 
us  a  pretty  wide  range  of  missionary  labour.  From  Perga, 
where  we  trust  that  the  "  great  goddess  Diana  "  had  early 
lost  all  her  worshippers,  they  did  not  sail  down  the  Cestnis 
to  the  sea.  Either  there  was  no  ship,  or  they  thoi^ht 
good  to  visit  Attalia  also,  now  the  beautifully  situated 
fortified  port  of  Adalia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Catarrhactes, 
a  foaming  torrent  whose  calcareous  stream  ever  forms  and 
ever  breaks  up  its  rock-bound  banks. 

From  thence,  if  they  did  not  revisit  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
which  there  are  none  but  negative  reasons  for  denying, 
they  sailed  for  Seleucia,  the  port  where  they  had  embarked 
four  years  previously,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Antioch,  the 
head  and  central  Church  which  had  sent  them  forth  the  first 
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missionary  bishops^  and  forerunners,  we  trust,  of  a  long 
modem  succession  of  Catholic  missionary  bishops  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  fine  example  here  of  ecclesiastical  order  and 
honourable  discipline.  Not  as  lords  over  God's  heritage  had 
Paul  and  Barnabas  gone  forth,  but  as  duly  ordained  and 
duly  commissioned ;  and  now,  as  faithful  servants,  having 
come  back,  they  gather  the  Church  together,  that  is,  the 
chief  authorities  of  the  Church,  and  render  an  account  of 
their  long  and  arduous  stewardship. 

And  as  their  attentive  hearers  sat  with  silent,  thoughtful 

attention,  would  they  not  watch  and  observe  the  features 

and  aspect  of  that  wonderful  man  whom  Jesus  had  arrested 

in  his  headlong  course  of  persecution,  to  make  him  His 

chief  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles?     How  had  time  and  anxiety 

and  the  care  of  all  the  Churches,  and  moral  and  bodily 

anguish,  and  facing  death   almost   perpetually,  and  the 

endless  conflict  of  a  daring  soul  with  irreconcilable  enemies, 

marked  his  countenance  with  deep  lines  of  care  and  trouble, 

and  dimmed  the  fire  of  those  expressive  eyes !    But  though 

harassed  and  careworn  and  sadly  battered   and   perhaps 

disfigured,  that  noble  spirit  that  bent  before  the  will  of 

God  alone  sustained  him  still.     Tender  yet  stem,  and  even 

fierce  at  times ;  full  of  affection  and  craving  for  sympathy, 

yet  nobly  daring  and  refusing  not  to  give  his  life  for  Him 

that  died  that  he  might  have  life,  he  told  the  Church  the 

"wonderful  story  of  God*s  deliverance  of  the  Jew  and  the 

Gentile  from  their  burdens,  and  "  how  He  had  opened  the 

door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles." 

It  was  in  every  essential  respect  a  happy  reunion,  and 
there  at  Antioch  Paul  and  Bamabas  abode  long  time  with 
the  disciples. 


CHAPTER   XL 

THE  FIRST  CHURCH  COUNCIL. 
Acts  3cv.  1-35  ;  Gal.  ii.  i-io. 

A.D.    49-51 — Claudius,   Emperor— Titus    Qnadratus^   President    of 
Syria — Herod  Agrippa  ILy  Procurator  of  Judaa — AnnaSy  High 
Priest, 

''  God,  who,  as  at  this  time,  didst  teach  the  hearts  of  Thy  faithful 
people,  by  the  sending  to  them  the  light  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit :  GRANT 

US,   BY   THE  SAME   SPIRIT,   TO    HAVE  A   RIGHT    JUDGMENT   IN   ALL 

THINGS,  and  evermore  to  rejoice  in  His  holy  comfort,  through  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  Amexu*^^  Collect  for  WhU- 
Sunday, 

THE  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  and  the  second 
chapter  of  Galatians  require  to  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  each  other  and  with  the  greatest  care.  A  theological 
condition  of  men's  minds  is  there  disclosed,  full  of  all  ele- 
ments of  division  and  strife.  There  were  already  parties  in 
the  Church ;  and  there  were  already  heated  debates,  violent 
•suspicions,  ambitious  desires  to  overrule  and  subjugate  by 
means  of  the  truth,  the  office  of  which  is  to  make  us  free. 
But  we  shall  also  see  wisdom  and  judgment  and  sound 
policy  controlling,  by  the  grace  of  God,  these  mutually 
repellent  elements,  and  bringing  them,  at  least  for  a  time, 
into  harmony,  and  the  agreement  of  a  common  principle 
of  action. 

If  the  simple  principles  of  the  Grospel  of  Jesus,  with  the 
plain  ritual  and  light  discipline  of  His  immediate  followers, 
had   been  adopted  as  the  rule  of  the  infant  Church,  no 
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difficulties  would  have  arisen.  But  if  Jesus  taught  religion, 
others  followed  who  taught  religions.  That  which  Jesus 
laid  before  us  for  our  delighted  acceptance,  certain  followers 
overlaid  with  foreign  importations  which  so  altered  its 
character  as  to  render  it  scarcely  recognizable;  doctrines 
and  observances  utterly  foreigpi  from  its  primary  character, 
though  easily  traced  to  and  connected  with  the  laws  and 
traditions  of  the  past.  These  are  our  present  subject  to 
deal  with. 

The  dissensions  in  the  Church  were  such  as  were  very 

likely  indeed  to  take  place.     For  1500  years  the  Law  of 

Moses  had  ruled  the  Jewish  life  under  all  its  most  revered 

and  cherished  aspects.     It  entered  into  all  the  relations  of 

life ;  no  man  was  held  in  respect  who  did  not  observe  its 

institutions  with   scrupulous    adherence.      While    to  too 

many  modem  Christians  it  seems  almost  a  necessity  to 

apologize  for  being  practically  consistent  with  their  own 

principles,  and  a  man  is  none  the  less  admitted  into  social 

and  public  life  for  being  full  of  doubt  or  worse,  by  a  portion 

at    least  of  those  who  confer  public  estimation,  no  Jew 

could  maintain  his  position  for  a  day  who  disavowed  the 

Mosaic  Law,  and  all  the  traditions  which  like  excrescences 

had  grown  up  around  it.    Most  dearly  of  all  was  the  fond 

belief  cherished  that  the  Chosen  People  were  for  ever  to 

remain  the  favoured  of  God,  living  in  the  world  and  using 

it,  but  apart  from  it,  claiming  moral  and  religious  supremacy 

in  the  world;  and  though  politically  vanquished,  laying 

down  laws  for  their  conquerors.     Somehow,  as  is  usual  with 

devotees  in  every  age,  unwelcome  truths  were  diligently 

kept  out  of  sight ;  and  it  was  never  admitted  that "  the  Law 

had  but  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come  ''  (Heb.  x.  i) ;  that 

the  time  had  come,  or  soon  would  come,  when  there  would 

be  "  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision, 

Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free :  but  Christ  would  be 

all  and  in  all"  (CoL  iii.  11) ;  and  that  the  ceremonies  in- 
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stituted  by  Moses  were  but  "  a  figure  for  the  time  then 
present,"  which  stood  only  in  "carnal  ordinances  imposed 
on  them  until  the  time  of  reformation "  (Heb.  ix.  9,  10). 
The  words  stood  then  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  but  they 
took  no  heed  of  them,  that  "  the  days  would  come  that  the 
Lord  would  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  with  the  house  of  Judah,  not  according  to  the  covenant 
that  He  made  with  their  fathers*'  (Jen  xxxi.  3 1),  and  that  this 
covenant  should  be  "  an  everlasting  covenant "  (Jer.  xxxii. 
40 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  26) ;  and  more  emphatically  still  in 
Micah  iv.,  how  all  people  should  flow  to  the  mountain  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  many  nations  should  come  to 
the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  be  taught  His  ways, 
and  walk  in  His  paths. 

Add  to  this  that  there  was  as  yet  no  general  persuasion 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  altogether  to  supplant  the 
Jewish.  Christ  Himself  had  not  dwelt  expressly  on  this 
point.  He  had  said  "  He  was  not  sent  to  save  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ; "  that  "  it  was  not  meet  to 
take  the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  dogs"  (Matt  xv.  26). 
There  was  still  a  prevalent  opinion  that  the  new  dispensa- 
tion  would  leave  the  Jews  their  national  and  religious 
supremacy  at  the  head  of  the  world ;  and  that  the  Gentile 
nations  would  occupy  the  same  position  with  respect  to  it 
that  many  now  did  as  proselytes  of  the  gate,  and  of  righte- 
ousness. The  fanatical  zeal  with  which  certain  small 
bodies  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  our  day  press  their 
exclusive  claims  will  give  us  a  clearer  as  well  as  perhaps 
a  more  characteristic  estimate  of  the  diversity  of  views 
which  divided  the  early  Church.  With  such  short  memories 
for  that  which  was  disagreeable  to  their  national  prejudice, 
with  what  feelings  of  anger  must  the  Jewish  Christians 
have  received  tidings  of  large  importations  of  the  Gentile 
element  into  the  Christian  Church  ?  They  must  have  fore- 
boded with  pain  that  the  Jews'  religion  had  become  an 
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universal  and  undiscriminating  religion.     The  teaching  of 
Jesus  Himself  had  provoked  the  bitter  hostility,  the  most 
heated  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  Jews.     What  would 
become  of  ^  holy  days,  and  new  moons,  and  Sabbaths " 
under  so  spiritual  a  rule  as  this  ?     If  men  are  to  be  complete 
in  Him,  buried  with  Him  in  baptism,  where  shall  we  be  ? 
And  now  that  multitudes  of  the  Jews  had  believed,  and 
many  Pharisees,  they  found  it  impossible  to  cast  out  the 
old  leaven  within  them.     They  found  it  very  well  for  chil- 
dren of  Abraham  to  accept  the  Messiah ;  but  they  were 
not  prepared  to  sit  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  Edom 
and  Philistia  and  the  sons  of  Heth.     They  gave  a  grudging 
entrance  to  Araunah  the  Jebusite  and  Uriah  the  Hittite, 
to  Ruth  the  Moabite  and  to  Rahab.     Perhaps  Meldiizedek 
himself  may  have  been  a  source  of  embarrassment.     But 
when  Peter  had  been  heard  to  declare  how  he  had  learnt 
that  *•  of  a  truth  God  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  that 
in  every  nation  he  that  feared  Him  and  worked  righteous- 
ness was  accepted  of  Him"  (Acts  x.  34,  35),  and   had 
admitted  a  large  company  of  Roman  Gentiles  of  each 
class  of  society  into  fellowship  with  the  Jews ;  when  the 
Jeivs  of  Jerusalem  received  news  from  the  Syrian  Antioch 
tiiat  immense  companies  of  Greeks  were  admitted  into  the 
Church ;  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  come  back  from 
central  Asia  Minor,  having  baptized  large  communities  of 
Gentiles  indiscriminately  with  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  then 
they  thought  it  high  time  to  speak  out.     What  was  to 
become  of  the  multitude  of  the  faithful  sons  of  Abraham 
and   Isaac  and  Jacob   everywhere  abroad,   if   they  were 
to  be  lost  and  absorbed  in  the  wide-spread  heathenism 
of  the  Gentile  world  t    In  Alexandria,  in  every  region  of 
populous  Asia  Minor,  in  Cyprus, — in  a  word,  from  Meso- 
potamia to  Rome,  the  prolific  Jews,  almost  like  the  Chinese 
in  our  own  day,  were  overflowing  their  borders,  spreading 
themselves  out,  and  actually  forming  a  large  part  of  the 
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populations  of  all  the  large  cities.  The  prospect  seemed 
intolerable. 

And  who  was  this  Paul  with  whose  name  the  whole 
earth  was  ringing  ?  As  Saul  the  Pharisee  he  had  been 
well  known  in  Jerusalem  ;  but  as  Paul  the  Apostle  he  was 
regarded  with  infinite  distrust  and  with  every  attempt  at 
disparagement  He  was  not  a  pure  Jew  of  Palestine,  but 
only  a  foreigner  of  Tarsus,  a  Gentile  city.  His  letters  of 
recommendation  were  not  from  the  Mother  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  but  from  the  Gentile  Church  of  Antioch.  His 
infirmities  of  person  and  speech  were  exaggerated  and 
thrown  into  undue  prominence..  They  said  that  though 
his  letters  were  weighty  and  powerful,  yet  his  bodily 
presence  was  weak  and  his  speech  contemptible  (2  Cor.  x. 
10).  The  latter  charge  could  hardly  be  a  true  one ;  though 
in  2  Cor.  xi.  30  he  alludes  to  ''the  things  which  concern 
his  infirmities"  as  subjects  for  glorying;  and  in  xiL  10, 
he  affirms  that  he  "  takes  pleasure  in  infirmities,"  and  in 
Gal.  iv.  13  he  refers  to  his  "infirmity  in  the  flesh;"  yet 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  was  a  weak  and  ineffective 
speaker.  These  Judaizing  Christians  were  perpetually 
putting  him  on  the  defensive  (i  Cor.  ix.  4-6  ;  2  Cor.  i.  17 ; 
X.  I ;  xi.  10).  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  that  to 
the  Galatians  are  in  great  measure  devoted  to  a  justifica- 
tion of  himself  against  such  harassing  and  frivolous  charges. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  with  these  feelings  they  eagerly  desired 
to  bring  Paul  to  an  account  for  what  they  thought  his 
unpatriotic  course  of  action. 

Those  who  have  not  made  a  study  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  in  connection  with  the  Epistles  are  very  apt  to 
overlook  a  most  important  distinction  of  the  Jews  into 
classes  with  reference  to  Christianity.  There  were  first  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  who  rejected  the  Gospel  altogether,  and 
were  bent  on  resisting  its  progress  by  violence.  These 
were  the  men  who  sought  Paul's  life  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix. 
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23X  at  Jerusalem  (ix.  29) ;  who  contradicted  and  blasphemed 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (xiii.  45),  and  expelled  them  (xiii.  50)  ; 
sought  to  stone  them  at  Iconium  (xiv.  5) ;  did  stone  Paul 
at  Lystra  (xiv.  19) ;  stirred  up  the  people  against  them  at 
Thessalonica  (xvii.  13);  again  at  Corinth  (xviii.  6);  and 
delivered  Paul  up  to  Felix  and  to  Festus  (xxiv.  25). 

But  they  are  quite  another  set  of  men  that  we  have  to 
do  with  in  Acts  xv.  and  Gal.  ii.  These  are  the  believing 
Jews,  who  opposed  the  endeavours  of  Paul  to  give  to  the 
Gentiles  an  abundant  entrance  into  the  benefits  and 
blessings  of  the  Gospel ;  who  were  for  narrowing  the  door 
of  life  by  grafting  the  faith  of  Christ  upon  the  Jewish 
Law,  and  insisting  upon  circumcision  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  salvation.  These  are  the  men  whom  Paul 
designates  as  ^  false  brethren/'  coming  in  unawares  privily 
to  cavil  at  the  liberty  they  enjoyed  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
designing  to  bring  them  again  into  the  bondage  of  the  strict 
Mosaic  Law ;  and  he  even  uses  the  stronger  term  (Phil.  iii. 
18), "  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ"  To  do  them  justice, 
they  seem  to  have  given  up  sacrifice  indeed;  but  the 
circumcision  of  the  Gentiles  was  to  be  rigorously  insisted 
on  as  a  preliminary  step  before  they  might  enter  the  fold 
of  the  now  Judaeo-Christian  Church.  These  were  the  men 
^ho  came  to  expostulate  with  the  Christians  of  Antioch 
in  Syria,  who  pursued  the  Apostle  in  the  midst  of  the 
Churches  he  had  founded,  sneering  at  and  depreciating  him. 
'n  laming  the  Churches  of  Corinth  and  Galatia  against 
them,  there  is  in  the  writer  an  evident  feeling  of  depression, 
Station,  and  disappointment. 

X'hen  there  was  a  third  class,  to  be  dealt  with  carefully 
*^d  tenderly,  whom  St.  Paul  calls  "  weak  brethren  "  (Rom. 
**^.,  XV.  I ;  I  Cor.  viii.  i),  thousands  which  believe,  and  are 
^  zealous  of  the  law  (Acts  xxi.  20) ;  men  who  required  to 
"^  conciliated  when  it  was  possible,  without  abandonment 
of  principle,  and  for  whose  sake  he  circumcised  Timothy 
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(Acts  XVI.  3),  who  was  a  Jew  by  one  side,  though  he  would 
not  circumcise  Titus,  who  was  altogether  a  Gentile  (Gal 

".  3). 
With  this  sketch  of  the  existing  state  of  things  at  the 

time  of  Paul's  return  to  Antioch,  we  shall  be  better  able 

to  understand  the  subsequent  proceedings. 

Eleven  centuries  later  a  very  different  band  of  Christians 
appeared  at  Antioch,  when  the  French  king  landed  a1 
Seleucia  "  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war,"  and  Raymond  "  Prince  of  Antioch  **  went  down  tc 
the  port  to  meet  him,  with  all  his  nobles  and  chiefs 
gallantly  equipped.  These  came  to  preach  the  gospel  o 
peace  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  wrest  the  earth  consecratec 
by  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  from  its  pagan  conquerors.  Ar 
unhappy  undertaking,  rendered  abortive  by  the  withholdinf 
of  the  blessing  of  God.  But  now  we  see  simply  meek  anc 
humble-minded'apostolic  men  landing  at  the  same  port  oi 
Seleucia,  undistinguished  amid  the  throng,  and  met  only 
by  a  few  brethren,  who  brought  them  in  to  meet  the  heads 
of  the  Church  at  Antioch. 

After  their  happy  return  from  their  first  great  missionary 
journey,  the  Apostles  abode  for  not  a  short  time  (j(povw 
ovfc  oKlrfov)  with  the  disciples.  But  this  delightful  peace 
was  not  to  last  long.  The  Jewish  faction  of  Judaizing 
Christians,  the  second  class  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken, 
eagerly  desiring  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Mosaic 
Law  over  the  Gospel,  came  down  in  force  from  Jerusalem 
to  Antioch. 

This  discontented  body  consisted  probably  in  part  oi 
Pharisees  (Acts  xv.  5),  who  would  add  considerable  weight  tc 
the  deputation.  Cerinthus  is  believed  to  have  been  of  the 
number.  Coming  amongst  the  brethren  at  Antioch,  the> 
taught  and  persuaded  hesitating  and  doubtful  listenen 
that  there  was  no  salvation  outside  the  pale  of  the  Jewish 
institutions,   and  that  of  the  first    importance  was   the 
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anoient  initiatory  rite  of  circumcision,  which  they  declared 
to  be  binding  equally  upon  Gentiles  and  Israelites,  and 
upon  all  who  believed  in  Christ,  just  as  much  as  upon 
those  sons  of  Abraham  who  denied  Christ.  They  came  in 
fact,  by  their  own  account,  to  supplement  that  which  the 
Apostles  had  failed  or  omitted  to  teach. 

The  champions  of  Christianity  would  of  course  be  Paul 
and   Barnabas,  who   long  had   to   maintain  the  struggle 
asa.tnst  the  plausible  doctrines  of  these  "false  brethren." 
They  found  it  was  an  easier  matter  to  convince  a  Gentile 
of  the  power  of  the  Cross,  than  to  withstand  the  opposition 
of   the  Pharisees.     There  was  doubt,  division,  indecision, 
everywhere.     The  Jewish  part  of  the  Antiochean  population 
would  incline  towards  the   mission  from  Jerusalem ;  the 
Gentiles  would  contend   for  the   liberty  taught  by  the 
Apostles.     This  state  of  disunion  it  was  quite  clear  would 
l>e  most  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Church.     The 
Gospel  would  have  to  win  its  way  through  all  such  calami- 
tics  and  discouragements  as  the  treachery  of  a  Judas,  the 
cupidity  and  deceit  of  an  Ananias  and   a   Sapphira,  the 
%ht  of  Greeks  and   Hebrews   in  the  days  of  Stephen 
the  Deacon,  the  coldness  and  suspicion  of  the  brethren  on 
the  first  appearance  of  Saul  at  Jerusalem  after  his  conver- 
sion, the  desertion  of  the  work  by  an   evangelist,  Mark. 
The  labours  of  the  Apostles  could  not  be  confined  to  the 
welcome  publication  of  the  Gospel  to  rejoicing  heathens, 
^  to  the  removal  of  the  legal  burdens  from  the  shoulders 
of  oppressed  Jews.     Brethren  in  controversial  arms  would 
^nipose  upon  them  the  largest  and  the  most  painful  part  of 
tteir  labours. 

It  was  now,  and  on  account  of  these  things,  that  it  was 
resolved  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  certain  others,  of  whom 
TlTus  was  one,  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  about  this  ques- 
"on,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  an  authoritative  settlement 
once  for  all ;  that  is,  to  get  it  decided  whether,  or  how  far. 
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the  Jewish  Law  was  still  to  be  held  as  binding  on  converts 
to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  St  Paul's  own  account  of 
this  journey  in  Gal.  ii.  opens  with  an  indication  of  its 
time. 

He  says  (Gal.  ii.  i)  that  this  event  occurred  fourteen  years 
after.  It  is  an  interesting  but  difficult  question  to  decide 
after  w/iat?  Was  it  fourteen  years  after  his  conversion, 
pr  fourteen  years  after  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  mentioned 
GaL  i.  1 8,  when  he  went  to  see  Peter  .^  Bishop  Lightfoot 
considers  the  first  conjecture  to  be  the  right  one.  Five 
journeys  of  St  Paul  to  Jerusalem  are  recorded — i,  after 
his  conversion  (Acts  ix.  26) ;  2,  with  collections  for  the 
sufferers  by  famine  (xi.  30) ;  3,  to  the  council  of  Jerusalem 
(xv.  4) ;  4»  between  his  third  and  fourth  apostolic  journeys 
(xviii.  21) ;  5,  after  his  fourth  journey  (xxi  17). 

Without  entering  into  minute  inquiries,  which  do  not 
fall  in  with  the  plan  of  this  work,  we  may  fairly  set  it  down 
that  this  was  St.  Paul's  third  visit  to  Jerusalem.  Fourteen 
years  after  his  conversion  would  be  A.D.  49,  the  date  of  the 
council  of  Jerusalem  ;  while  fourteen  years  after  his  second 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  three  years  after  his  conver- 
sion, would  bring  us  to  A.D.  52,  too  far  on. 

Now  what  does  St.  Paul  himself  tell  us  about  the  cAuse 
of  this  journey  to  Jerusalem  ?  St  Luke,  giving  us  only  the 
outward  appearance,  says  he  was  sent  by  the  Church.  St 
Paul  lets  us  into  a  deeper  insight;  as  afterwards  he  was 
commanded  in  a  vision  of  a  man  of  Macedonia  to  enter 
Europe  (Acts  xvi.  9),  so  now  a  revelation  from  God  bade 
him  to  communicate  to  them  of  Jerusalem  that  Gospel 
which  he  preached  unto  the  Gentiles  :  "which  1  preach^'  he 
emphatically  says,  as  if  to  repel  any  hope  that  he  would 
preach  a  different  spel  than  the  Gospel  of  Jesus. 

We  observe  in  Acts  xv.  2,  the  arrangement  of  the  words 
"  Apostles  and  Elders,"  which  come  in  this  order  four  times 
in  this  chapter,  pointing  out  the  priority  of  position  accorded 
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to  the  Apostles,  corresponding  exactly  to  our  terms  of 
Sishops  and  Curates,  or  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons. 

The  little  embassy  set  forward  on  their  journey,  accom- 
panied some  distance  by  the  faithful   Church  only,  the 
Judaizers  remaining  sullenly  behind,  and   manifesting  no 
sympathy  with  this  errand,  though  it  was  an  errand   of 
peace  ;  for  there  are  many  who  love  contention  better  than 
harmony,  and  prefer  war  to  peace,  hard  words  to  conciliatory 
dealings.     It  must  have  been  a  cheerful  and  happy  journey 
as  they  moved  without  haste  through  Phcenice  and  Samaria, 
preaching  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  way,  to  lose  no 
opportunity ;  and  their  message  everywhere  was  that  the 
ixHnrld  would  embrace  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  that  the 
Gentiles  had  been  converted  by  thousands,  causing  great 
joy  among  the  true  and  faithful  brethren ;  and  so  at  length 
Jerusalem  was  reached. 

On  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion,  Saul 
bad  arrived  almost  secretly,  in  deep  shame  and  abasement, 
desiring  to  speak,  but  shunned  by  almost  all ;  on  his  second 
lie  came  a  welcome  guest,  with  alms  in  his  hands,  adminis- 
tering to  the   relief  of  the   distressed   brethren  suffering 
from  famine.     Now  on  his  third,  he  again  entered  Jeru- 
salem, the  acknowledged  messenger  of  Christ,  claimed  for 
His  servant  by  the  Master  Himself,  and  bearing  the  seal 
®f  innumerable  souls   saved   and   redeemed  through   his 
■^ord.    There  was  a  great  public  reception  this  time  ;  the 
•'Apostles,  the  elders   or  presbyters,  and   the  brethren  or 
^*ty,  came  together  to  hear  what  they  had  to  deliver,  and 
8»|'^at  and  wonderful  news  it  was — no  less  than  the  conver- 
^*on  of  Grentiles  to  the  Christian  Church  on  a  large  scale. 
^nesc  they  declared   as  the  things   God   had   done  by 
^^m.    They  did  this  not  freely  and  unbidden,  but  because 
^^  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  the  head,  and  it  had  become 
ftcir  duty  to  make  a  full  report  of  what  they  had  done, 
"^is  full   explanation  of  their  acts  would,  besides,  lead 
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towards  the  decision  of  the  question  about  which  they  had  — 
specially  come. 

But  before  the  formal  opening  of  the  council,  Paul  felt- 
it  to  be  necessary  to  strengthen  his  cause  by  private  con- 
ference with  the  principal  men  of  Jerusalem :  "  Privately- 
to  them  which  were  of  reputation,  lest  by  any  means  I 
should  run,  or  had  run,  in  vain  "  (Gal.  ii.  2).     Those  lead* 
ing  men,  or  "  pillars,"  are  named  in  ver.  9  as  James,  Cephas* 
or  Peter,  and  John.     These  apostolic  men,  of  the  highest 
rank  and  dignity  in  the  Church,  would  naturally  possess 
the  principal  weight  in  the  coming  conference.     The  first 
name  was  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  described  at 
this  time  by  Hegesippus  as  a  venerable  man  of  extraordi- 
nary austerity,  of  most  reverend  bearing  and  appearance, 
who  was  always  vested  in  white  linen,  even  in  the  cold  of 
winter,  who  almost  lived  on  his  knees,  making  continual 
intercession  for  the  people,  so  that  his  joints  became  coated 
with  callosities  like  the  camel's.     Such  was  the  extraordi- 
nary spotlessness  of  his  character  that  he  was  universally 
called  "James   the  Just,"   or  oftener    the    "Just    One." 
Simon,  Simeon,  Peter,  or  Cephas,  we  seem  to  know  well 
His  Greek  name  of  Simon  had  not  been  changed  like  that 
of  Saul.    The  Roman  name  of  Peter  was  added  to  it,  and 
he  was  often  called  by  both  names,  Simon  Peter ;  and  pre- 
sently we  shall  hear  James  referring  to  him  by  his  Hebrew 
name  Simeon.      John,   the  beloved   disciple,  is  the  last 
name  of  the  three.     These  three   chief  apostles  had   all 
**  heard  from  the  beginning,  seen  with  their  tytSf  looked 
upon,  and  handled  with  their  hands,  the  Word  of  Life  " 
(i  John  i.  i).     They  saw  close  at  hand  that  which  Abra- 
ham had  seen  afar  off  and  rejoiced  in.     But  we  are  nearer 
yet  to  the  full  revelation  of  Gospel  brightness.     God  grant 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  recognise  and  enjoy  our  blessed 
privilege ! 

Here  then  we  behold  an  united  assembly  of  the  Church, 
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consisting  of  Apostles,  and  presbyters,  and  tlie  laity  or 
brethren,  listening  to  a  deputation  consisting  of  three  dis- 
tinct elements, — Paul  the  Pharisee,  and  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles;  Barnabas  of  Cyprus,  a  representative  of  the 
Jewish  Dispersion  ;  and  Titus,  altogether  a  Gentile  by  both 
parents.  But  the  "  false  brethren  "  would  not  allow  a  long 
enjoyment  of  peace ;  believing  or  half  believing  Pharisees 
arose,  claiming  attention,  and  saying  "  that  it  was  needful 
to  circumcise  the  Gentiles,  and  to  command  them  to  keep 
the  Law  of  Moses."  And  these  words  were  spoken  with  a 
distinct  and  pointed  reference  to  the  Greek  Gentile  who 
accompanied  them  as  a  fellow-labourer,  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  demanding  that  this  convert  should  receive 
the  initiatory  rite  before  they  could  recognise  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Christian  community. 

Paul  was  in  terrible  perplexity,  and  the  extremity  of  his 
distress  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  strangely  obscure 
and  ambiguous  broken  sentences  in  which  he  alludes  to 
the   demand  of  the  Pharisees.     *'  But  neither  Titus,  who 
ivas  with  me,  being  a  Greek,  was  compelled  to  be  circum- 
cised ;  and  that  because  of  false  brethren  unawares  brought 
in,  who  came  in  privily  to  spy  out  our  liberty  which  we 
^liave  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  they  might  bring  us  into  bond- 
<sge  :  to  whom  we  gave  place  by  subjection,  no,  not  for  an 
3iour ;  that  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  might  continue  with  you  " 
^GaL  ii.  3,  4,  5  ;  see  Lightfoot  on  Galatians).     It  is  useless 
^o  try  to  learn  from  this  unintelligible  sentence  whether  he 
"yielded  or  not.    The  violated  grammar,  the  hurried,  dis- 
jointed expressions,  rather  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  with  an 
energy  which  robbed  him  of  his  usual  perspicuity  of  lan- 
guage he  gave  an  unalterable  refusal,  ready  to  endure  all 
consequences.     If  he  had  bowed  to  the  storm,  undoubtedly 
he  would  have  had  to  surrender  the  whole  question ;  and 
the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  would  have  been  reduced  to 
place  the  children  under  the  weight  of  the  burden  which 
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none  of  their  fathers  could  bear.  He  could  no  longer  have 
preached  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  I  therefore  prefer  to 
believe  that  what  Paul  would  have  written  in  a  calmer,  yet 
not  a  wiser  moment,  was  that  they  wished  to  compel  him 
to  circumcise  Titus,  being  a  Greek  ;  but  that  he  would  not 
give  place  to  their  solicitations,  no,  not  for  one  hour.  No 
subjection  would  he  yield  to  them  in  so  great  a  matter* 
**  that  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  might  continue  with  them 
untouched."  How  could  he  have  written  these  words  if 
in  his  alarm  and  apprehension  he  had  consented  to  leave 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  Law  clinging  to  the  bright  out- 
lines of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ?  The  case  was  different  with 
Timothy.  What  would  have  ruined  Christianity  in  the 
case  of  Titus  strengthened  it  in  that  of  Timothy,  who  was 
a  Jew  by  one  parent  (Acts  xvi.  3).  Still,  though  I  can 
arrive  at  no  other  opinion  than  this,  some  of  our  best 
modern  writers  hold  different  views.  If  there  is  here  an 
equal  balance  of  evidence  of  a  documentary  kind,  it  seems 
fair  and  right  to  admit  the  solution  which  seems  most  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  the  great  Apostle,  for  wisdom 
and  firmness  and  loyalty  to  the  great  cause  of  which  he 
was  the  chief  witness. 

In  the  midst  of  these  perplexities  it  was  decided  to  hold 
a  council,  with  a  view  to  furnish  a  decisive  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  This  is  usually  considered  the  first  Christian 
council,  and  it  has  served  as  a  model  to  all  succeeding 
conferences,  synods,  and  councils  to  our  own  day.  The 
Bishop  takes  the  lead  (jirfShf  avev  rov  iTncrKoirov),  The 
clergy,  according  to  their  rank  and  seniority,  come,  as  the 
elders  did  to  the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  The  laity  arc 
named  as  the  brethren  (ver.  23),  representing  the  whole 
Church  (ver.  22)  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  after  addresses  such 
as  those  of  Peter  and  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  due  and 
temperate  discussion,  a  result  is  gradually  arrived  at, 
whether  by  a  majority,  or  more  happily  by  unanimous 
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consent,  which  is  published  and  made  known  to  the  Church 
at  large  which  it  concerns.  The  difference  is  that  our 
modem  Conferences  and  Convocations  do  little  more  than 
elicit  opinions,  communicate  thoughts,  impart  information. 
That  the  age  has  retrograded  in  this  respect  instead  of 
advancing  may  but  too  easily  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  not  trusted  with  the  power 
of  independent  legislation. 

There  was  an  animated,  and  we  fear  a  bitter,  discussion 

for  a  considerable  time,  which  may  have  extended  over 

one  day,  when  Peter,  who  was  no  doubt  a  chief  object  of 

the  hostility  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  party,  rose  and  carried 

the  discussion  a  considerable  stage  towards  its  settlement 

by  a   bold  reference  to  himself  and  his  own  call.     From 

this  point  the   transactions  of  the  council  become  more 

orderly,  and  are  easily  divided  into  three  stages  by  the 

speech  of  Peter,  the  addresses  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 

the  final  and  authoritative  decree  of  James. 

The  speech  of  Peter  was  to  the  following  purpose,  being, 

2s  is  the  case  with  almost  all  the  addresses  in  Scripture, 

^e  substance  and  purpose,  not  the  very  words,  nor  all  the 

^ords,  of  the  speaker : — "  Men  and  brethren,  you  all  know 

Very  well  how  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  days 

of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth,*  and  again  by  the 

revelation  made  to  me  in  a  vision  at  Joppa,t  God  made 

choice  of  me  among  all  the  Apostles  that  the  Gentiles  by 

°^y  mouth  should  hear  the  word  of  the  Gospel  and  believe. 

And  God  sealed  this  my  ministry  by  bestowing  on  them 

too  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  He  also  did  upon  us, 

^wd  made  no  difference  between  the  Gentiles  and  us  Jews, 

purifying   their  hearts  and   removing  from   them  all   un- 

deanness,  and  making  them  one  with  us  in  the  faith,  as 

they  are  one  with  us  by  blood.     Now  therefore  I  appeal  to 

y^^i  sons  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac  and   of  Jacob,  you 

*  Matt.  xvi.  19.  t  Acts  x.  20;  xi.  12-15. 

13 
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who  pride  yourselves  upon  your  descent,  and  look  down 
upon  the  Gentiles  as  if  they  were  of  a  different  blood  from 
ourselves,  and  possessed  inferior  privileges — I  ask  you 
why,  seeing  that  God  has  made  them  free  by  the  Gospel, 
and  disentangled  them  from  the  yoke  of  bondage, — why 
you  would  force  on  the  Gentile  disciples  burdens  which, 
through  human  infirmity,  neither  you  nor  your  fathers 
were  ever  able  to  bear  ?  Why  do  ye  tempt  God  and  lay 
upon  them  burdens  which  He  has  not  laid,  and  impose  upon 
them  duties  which  you  found  intolerable,  and  which  must  be 
far  more  unendurable  to  them  ?  But  the  great  truth  which 
we  have  learned,  and  which  we  Apostles  and  our  succes- 
sors have  to  proclaim  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  is  this: 
That  we  believe  that  they  shall  attain  salvation  not  by  the 
keeping  of  the  Law,  not  by  dead  works,  but  by  the  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  this  salvation  is  open 
freely  proclaimed  to  them,  even  as  it  was  to  us." 

This  bold  utterance  had  the  effect  of  allaying  the  stormy 
discussion ;  and  in  the  great  silence  which  ensued,  while 
all  men  were  reflecting  upon  these  things,  and  perhaps  the 
Christian  Pharisees  were  trying  to  reconcile  their  minds 
to  the  novelty  of  their  situation,  Paul  arose  and  delivered 
a  full  account  of  all  that  God  had  done  by  his  agency 
among  the  Gentiles  of  Antioch,  of  Cyprus,  of  Pisidia,  of 
Lycaonia,  and  of  Galatia.  It  must  have  been  an  address 
of  surprising  interest.  It  was  all  so  new  and  so  fresh. 
Men's  minds  had  not  become  familiarized  to  these  things  as 
now,  by  the  press  and  by  frequent  relations  of  missionary 
experience.  The  man  before  them,  of  whose  acts  they  had 
long  been  partly  cognizant,  filling  them  with  amazement, 
and  not  a  little  of  indignation  and  wrath,  now  appeared  in 
person,  frankly  telling  them  all;  from  his  marvellous  con- 
version to  the  day  that  he  stood  and  pleaded  with  them 
for  Christ  and  a  free  Gospel 

This  would    surely  take    up    a  whole  day  or   more. 
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Barnabas  followed  with  his  story;  and  he  would  be  able 
to  report  more  of  St  Paul's  acts  than  Paul  himself  could 
tell ;    for  the  great    Apostle  was   not   on    this  occasion 
obliged  "  to  become  a  fool  in  glorying,"  but  would,  like  a 
man  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  study  with  all  self-efface- 
ment not  to  place  himself  in  the  foreground  more  than 
was  necessary.    We  may  therefore  presume  that  Barnabas 
would    supplement  much   that   Paul's  good   taste  would 
prompt  him  to  omit. 

Finally,  the  president  of  the  council,  James  the  Just, 

brother  of  the  Lord,  and  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  brought  this 

important  debate  to  a  conclusion.     The  venerated  Apostle 

j"ose  with  dignified  and  calm  authority.     His  snow-white 

Hair  and  flowing  beard  waved  around  a  countenance  pale 

^nd  wan  and  hollow-eyed  with  fasting  and  austerity.     The 

t2ill  figure,  as  usual,  was  draped  in  white  linen,  and  he  spoke 

•with  the  slow  and  deliberate  utterance  of  a  well-weighed 

determination.     Yet  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  speech  a 

compromise.     The  supreme  question  is  not  touched  upon. 

Large  principles  of  general   application   are   laid   down, 

from  which  parties  might  as  they  pleased  draw  inferences 

each  in  harmony  with  his  own  conclusions.     Do  we   see 

here  an  illustration  of  the  maxim  much  followed  by  the 

wise  and  prudent  of  all  ages,  that  the  best  way  sometimes 

to  settle  a  difficult  question  is  not  to  settle  it ;  to  allay  a 

quarrel  by  carefully  abstaining  from  the  discussion  of  it ; 

to  promote  peace  by  imposing  upon  the  disputants  silence 

on  the  cause  of  contention  }     It  may  well  be  so ;  we  are 

'^^^  to  expect  to  find  in  the  human  examples  of  Scripture 

tne  highest  illustrations  of  Tearless,  lofty  principles  of  action, 

courting  light  and  publicity.     Sometimes  the  simple,  honest 

^^1  is  moved  to  wonder,  sometimes  even  to  anger,  in  wit4 

"^^ing  in  what  hidden  ways  of  darkness  the  prudent  would 

^^^h  us  to  walk.    While  we  love  the  innocence  of  the  dove, 

^^  ^re  invited  not  to  scorn  the  wisdom  even  of  the  serpent. 
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James  does  not  here  sum  up  the  previous  speeches ; 
only  a  new  argument  is  brought  forward  in  this  report  of  it. 
The  first  argument  had  been  adduced  by  Peter  (Acts  xv.  lo), 
that  the  yoke  of  the  Law  was  more  than  the  Jews  them- 
selves could  bear.  The  second  was  that  God  had  by  Peter 
chosen  the  Gentiles  Himself  to  worship  Him  (vers,  7,  8). 
The  third  ai^ument  was  supplied  in  the  speeches  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  affirming  the  visible  signs  of  God's  approval 
in  the  wonders  and  signs  He  had  wrought  by  their  hands. 
The  fourth  is  adduced  by  James  from  ancient  prophecy ; 
the  fifth  he  draws  from  the  universal  love  and  care  of  God, 
the  Creator  and  Father  of  us  all. 

James's  speech  was  to  the  following  purpose: — "Men 
and  brethren,  hearken  and  give  attention  unto  me.  We 
have  heard  from  our  brother  Simeon*  how  God  has 
visited  the  Gentiles  by  him,  and  has  chosen  out  of  them, 
too,  a  people  for  His  Name.  We  were  the  Chosen 
People ;  our  privileges  are  now  shared  by  others.  Let 
us  thank  God  for  that  He  has  found  the  nations  of  the 
Gentiles  worthy  to  be  followers  of  Christ.  The  words  of 
the  ancient  prophets  have  long  borne  witness  of  this.  I 
need  refer  but  to  one  passage  :  *  After  this  I  will  return 
and  will  build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David,  which  is 
fallen  down ;  and  I  will  build  again  the  ruins  thereof,  and 
I  will  set  it  up :  that  the  residue  of  men  might  seek  after 
the  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles,  upon  whom  My  Name  is 
called,  saith  the  Lord,  who  doeth  all  these  things '  (Amos 
ix.  1 1).  The  tabernacle  or  tent  of  David  which  has  fallen 
down  is  the  ruined  state  of  the  Church  of  God,  which  He 
will  restore  again  in  Christ,  building  up  the  ruins  thereof, 
and  which  He  will  set  up  again  in  the  whole  world,  that 

♦  There  is  a  spirit  of  conciliation  observable  in  the  way  in  which 
James  speaks  of  Peter  in  the  presence  of  so  many  Jews  by  his  Hebrew 
rather  than  by  his  Gentile  name.  This  is  the  last  mention  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
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the  house  of  Edom,  and  the  Gentile  races  everywhere, 
may  call  upon  God,  who  loved  the  world,  and  doeth  aU 
these  works  of  mercy  and  of  love  to  mankind.  Has  not 
God  from  the  beginning  known  all  these  things  ?  There 
is  nothing  new  in  this.  The  decree  which  I  shall  now 
pronounce  is  no  new  thing.  It  is  written  in  the  deter- 
minate will  of  God  from  the  beginning. 

*•  My  sentence,  therefore,  is,  that  we  neither  trouble  nor 
molest  by  harassing  laws  of  ancient  ceremonial  those  from 
among  the  Gentiles  who  are  turned  to  God,  forbearing  to 
lay  upon  them  a  yoke  which  we  ourselves  are  glad  to  feel 
removed.  But  that  instead  we  write  unto  them  to  abstain 
from  the  pollutions  of  idol  worship ;  from  the  uncleanness, 
suid  from  all  manner  of  foul  iniquity,  taught  and  practised  by 
the  priests  of  idolatry  ;  and  because  the  blood  of  animals 
is  their  very  source  and  support  of  l^fe,  that  they  abstain 
from  the  strangled  and  bloody  carcasses  of  the  sacrifices, 
eating  nothing  from  which  the  life-blood  has  not  first  been 
poured  out  To  the  converted  Jews  there  will  be  no  need 
to  read  this  decree,  for  of  old  time  the  Jews  of  the  Dis- 
persion, in  every  city  of  the  world,  hear  the  Law  of  Moses 
read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath  day." 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  simple  and  moderate 

delivery  of  James  the  Just ;  and  this  decree,  when  drawn 

up  and  signed,  we  shall  find  hereafter  was  carried  to  the 

Gentile  converts,  by  the  hands  of  Paul  himself,  into  Asia 

Minor :  "  As  they  went  through  the  cities  they  delivered 

them  the  decrees  for  to  keep  that  were  ordained  of  the 

Apostles  and  elders  which  were  at  Jerusalem*'  (Acts  xvi.  4) ; 

whilst  in  the  reference  xxi.  25,  we  observe  how,  though 

with  a  wise  and  cautious  reticence   circumcision  was  not 

formally  mentioned  in  the  decree,  it  was  understood  to  be 

decided  "  that  they  observed  no  such  thing."    Thus  with 

profound  good   sense  the  Jewish   council    practised   the 

Soundest  policy,  that  of  escaping  the  embarrassment  of 
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"blazing"  questions  by  the  simple  expedient  of  not  solving 
them,  and  to  let  troublesome  problems  die  out  for  want  of 
reasonable  pretexts  for  bringing  them  into  prominence. 

To  Paul  the  result  thus  arrived  at  was  entirely  satis- 
factory.  The  Judaeo-Christian  party  had  sustained  a  defeat, 
though  not  a  humiliation,  which  might  shake  their  allegi- 
ance to  Christ.  To  himself  it  was  publicly  acknowledged 
that  the  Gospel  to  the  uncircumcision  was  committed  ;  as  to 
Peter  was  left  the  liberty  to  preach  to  the  Jews.  He  that 
sent  Peter  to  his  brethren  of  the  house  of  David,  the  same, 
with  mighty  power,  committed  the  Gentiles  to  the  hand  of 
Paul.  James,  Cephas,  and  John  the  Beloved,  whom  Paul 
seems  to  have  met  on  this  occasion  for  the  only  time, 
pillars  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  perceiving  that  God  had 
given  this  grace  to  Paul,  gave  to  him  and  Barnabas  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  that  they  should  go  to  the  heathen, 
$is  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  to  the  circumcision  as  well 
,  And  one  more  thing  is  recorded  in  GaL  li.,  which  gave 
equal  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  all,  that  wherever  Paul 
and  Barnabas  went,  they  should  incite  their  converts  to 
manifest  their  faith  by  the  works  of  charity  in  remembering 
their  poorer  brethren  in  Judaea,  which  these  Apostles  were 
glad  and  forward  to  do  (2  Cor.  ix.  1-4 ;  Rom.  xv.  25  ; 
2  Cor.  viii.  9). 

Then,  the  question  being  so  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  it 
pleased  the  whole  church  of  apostles,  elders,  and  brethren,* 

*  It  may  be  that  this  address  affords  no  countenance  to  the 
admission  of  the  laity  into  Church  councils  ;  for  the  words  mil  6t, 
(and  the)  before  "brethren"  are  not  found  in  the  three  oldest  and 
most  famous  MSS.,  the  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  and  Alexandrian,  where  it 
reads,  "  The  Apostles,  and  elders,  brethren.**  This  is  the  principle 
which  regulates  the  proceedings  of  the  Church  of  England  in  her 
convocations,  where  bishops  and  presbyters  deliberate  as  brethren ; 
but  no  canon  framed  by  them  is  of  force  until  confirmed  by  the  Crown. 
In  Diocesain  Conferences,  which  do  not  legislate,  nor  expect  to  do  so, 
the  laity  also  sit  with  the  clergy  as  brethren. 
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not  by  a  majority,  but  unanimously,  to  send  off  a  carefully 

selected  company  of  their  own  number  to  accompany  Paul 

and  Barnabas  and  Titus  back  to  Antioch ;  namely  Judas, 

sumamed  Barsabas,  Silas,  and  probably  Mark  also,  since  a 

little  later  we  meet  with  a  disastrous  occurrence  taking  place 

in  connection  with  him;  and  others  as  well  (Acts  xv.  22). 

They  bore  with  them  letters,  of  which  either  the  substance 

or  the  very  words  are  given.    It  was  addressed  by  the  whole 

body  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (whether  with  or  without 

*iie  laity  is  uncertain),  and  the  expression  "  greeting,"  used 

only  here  and  in  the  beginning  of  St.  James's  General  Epistle, 

affords  a  clear  case  of  undesigned  coincidence,  helping  in 

its  measure  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  both  documents. 

'The  letter  contains  a  repetition  of  the  decree  already  pro- 

siounced  by  the  mouth  of  James. 

It  will  be  observed  how  in  ver.  28  James  unhesitatingly 
claims  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  primary 
Author  of  the  decree :  "  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  to  us."    This  is  the  true  doctrine  of  inspiration.     The 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  original  mover ;  the  human  mind  is  not 
a  passive  recipient  and  an  irresponsible  agent,  but  retains 
its    own  individuality  and  expresses  itself  in  its  own  lan- 
guage.    The  Spirit  rules,  but  the  tongue  or  the  hand  that 
conveys  the  Divine  mind  is  uncontrolled  and  unfettered, 
anci  acts  independently  under  Divine  guidance.     So  the 
People  of  Israel  "  feared  the  Lord  and  His  servant  Moses  " 
(^Xod.  xiv.  31) ;  so  the  sword  of  the  Lord  was  the  sword  of 
Gideon  (Judges  vii.  18) ;  and  so  "the  people  greatly  feared 
^"^  Lord  and  Samuel "  (i  Sam.  xii.  18). 

*^Umished  with  this  important  letter,  the  company  came 
^  A^ntioch.  The  epistle  was  read  aloud  in  the  Church, 
^^  gave  universal  consolation  and  pleasure.  Judas 
^^a  Silas,  being  also  prophets  or  preachers  themselves, 
^^Qressed  many  weighty  words  of  exhortation,  to  them  a 
^^lUspring  of  health   and  strength.      These  good   men 
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tarried  at  Antioch  a  considerable  time, — a  time  of  much 
Christian  prosperity  and  peace ;  and  when  it  had  expired, 
they  prepared  to  take  their  departure.  But  Silas  had  now 
become  strongly  drawn  towards  Paul,  of  whose  singular 
power  to  attract  and  retain  warm  friendships  we  have  so 
many  examples  ;  *  and  it  pleased  him  to  continue  by  the 
side  of  his  master  and  friend  still,  until  the  time  drew  near 
to  start  upon  a  fresh  missionary  journey,  when  Silas  ex- 
pressed his  desire  and  resolution  to  accompany  Paul 

*  It  is  true  that  Paul  had  disputes  with  Barnabas,  Mark,  and  Peter ; 
but  these  apparent  exceptions  only  prove  the  rule  ;  for  in  each  of  these 
cases,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  the  alienation  was  only  temporary. 
No  man  of  St  I^aul's  Christian  nobleness  of  temper  can  long  remain  on 
unfriendly  terms  with  any  good  man.  **  Love  is  love  for  evermore." 
{See  p.  208.) 
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Acts  XV.  35-40;  Gal.  il  11-21. 
A.D.  51. — RuUrs  as  in  Chap.  XI. 

'*  Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 

And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother : 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again. 

But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining ; 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder ; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between  ; 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been.** 

Coleridge's  **  CAris/adel." 

I   ^  this  place  we  have  to  insert  an  event  not  recorded  by 

•    ^     St  Luke,  but  the  proper  place  for  which  is  undoubtedly 

^^^Mfcen  Acts  xv.  34  and  35.     It  is  useless  to  inquire  why 

1^^  Luke  omits  it     Luke  will  not  join  Paul  until  he  reaches 

^^l^tia  in  his  second  visit,  and  he  probably  knew  it  not,  or 

^Ul  never  called  his   attention  to   it     I   allude  to  the 

-^^^re  and  open  rebuke  administered  by  Paul  to  Peter  at 

^^^tioch.    The  picture  of  peace  and  happiness  presented 

^  Vis  in  the  closing  verses,  which  formed  the  subject  of 
^^^  last  chapter,  is  to  be   marred  by  the   transient   un- 

^^a^diness,  the  consistent  inconsistency  of  Peter,  and  the 

^^^sing  storm  of  Paul's  anger. 
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We  have  now  seen  at  Antioch  Jews  and  Gentiles  united 
together  in  fellowship  and  peace  in  one  undivided  Church. 
The  Judaizing  Christians  were  either  convinced  or  silenced. 
Jewish  ritual  was  little  mentioned,  or  only  spoken  of  as  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  grand  principles  of  the  gospel  of 
justification  by  faith,  and  of  faith  manifesting  itself  by 
good  works,  were  gaining  ground  every  day,  and  many  souls 
were  being  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  when  Peter 
came  from  Jerusalem  to  visit  the  brethren  of  Antioch,  adding 
apparently  a  fresh  element  of  harmony  and  peace.  For  in 
the  great  gatherings,  called  the  Agapae,  or  banquets  of  love, 
where  the  ancient  barriers  of  caste  were  now  finally  laid 
aside,  and  Jews  and  Gentiles  sat  together  and  shared  in 
common  meals,  as  a  testimony  to  their  entire  union,  Peter 
sat  as  a  friend  and  an  equal.  Here  he  saw  the  full 
development  of  the  vision  of  Joppa,  and  no  longer  called 
"unclean"  that  which  God  had  made  clean. 

But  let  us  consider  Peter  for  a  minute  or  two.  Was  he 
just  what  he  seemed  to  be.^  Was  he  really  at  heart 
weaned  from  his  attachment  to  the  typical  ceremonies  of 
the  Jewish  Church }  Was  he  sincere  in  his  professions  of 
equal  regard  for  both  Jew  and  Gentile.^  Or  was  there 
secretly  laid  up  in  his  heart  that  pride  of  place  and  power, 
some  of  that  spirit  of  arrogant  superiority  which  at  this 
day  places  a  gulf  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Reformed  Churches } 

"  Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake. 
Two  massy  keys  he  bore,  of  metals  twain 

(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain). 
He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stem  bespake.** 

*'Lycidas^ 

To  this  day  the  fisherman,  with  his  leaning  towards 
ritual  and  his  smooth  professions,  the  result  of  perhaps 
unconscious  dissimulation,  is  faithfully  represented  in  the 
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pomp,  and  the  policy  of  disguise,  of  reserve,  nay,  of  utter 
falsehood,  without  which  the  Romish  Church  would  soon 
cease  to  be  what  she  is,  and  be  something  far  better.    The 
religious  school  qf  Peter  stood  and  stands  apart  from  that 
of  Paul     It  drew  its  chief  inspiration   from  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem  ;  while  Antioch  reflected 
the  wider  sympathies  and  the  more  spiritual  aspirations  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.     The  Roman  Church  inherits, 
through  Peter,  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  the  sump- 
tuous Temple  worship.    The  Romish  Church,  haughty  in 
her  vast  pretensions,   is    yet  ascetic    in  her   discipline ; 
splendid  in   her  infinitely  diversified   ritual,  yet   humble 
almost  to  abjectness  when  she  knows  that  her  humility 
will  not  be  misunderstood  as  real.     Rome,  the  daughter  of 
Jerusalem,  has  become  the  hierarchical  city  of  policy  and 
power  and  far-reaching  dominion.     Rome  may  show  the 
callous  knees  of  James  hardened  by  constant  kneeling  on 
cold  stones,  but  her  forehead  glitters  with  his  frontal  plate 
of  gold.     Whatever  detriment  Jerusalem  did  to  the  infant 
Church  of  Christ,  whatever  guilt  she  contracted  in  harassing 
^nd  disturbing  and  persecuting  the  followers  of  the  Lamb 
of  God,  Rome  will  do  ;  Rome  has  done  the  same,  and  has 
l>ettered  her  instructions.     In  vain  has  St.  Paul  written  his 
^wonderful  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  the  Romans  know  very 
little  about  that  Epistle,  for  it  is  either  forbidden  or  dis- 
countenanced, or  otherwise  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
understanding.     Rome    comprehendeth   it    not ;    and   for 
fourteen  centuries   a  gathering  darkness   will   overspread 
the  face  of  true  religion,  until  the  Reformation  shall  sweep 
away   her  false   pretensions,  and  establish   a  purer  faith 
among  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  world. 

The  reputed  founder  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  little 
suspecting  what  was  in  him  as  did  Hazael  when  Elisha  apos- 
trophised him  with  such  terrible  harshness  (2  Kings  viii.  13), 
remained  a  brother  to  the  Gentiles  only  until  ''  certain  came 
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from  James."  The  two  great  Apostles  were  walking  into  the 
House  of  God  as  friends  ;  they  had  loved  and  admired  one 
another ;  and  the  fundamental  difference  between  them  was 
only  half  suspected,  when  these  emissaries  came,  that  the 
thoughts  of  many,  as  one  would  think,  might  be  revealed. 
And  now  another  Gospel  was  preached  openly.  The 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  with  James  at  their  head,  were  to 
be  the  sole  arbiters  of  faith  ;  even  to  have  seen  Jesus  was 
nothing  to  be  reckoned  in  comparison  with  having  been 
commissioned  by  James ;  and  whoever  preached  and 
taught  without  his  credentials  was  a  false  prophet  and  a 
false  teacher.  Paul  had  no  such  authority  ;  and  Paul  must 
receive  instructions  at  Jerusalem  before  he  could  go  forth 
to  the  Gentiles.  He  claimed  to  have  seen  Jesus  after  a 
supernatural  fashion,  but  what  was  that  to  having  seen 
Jesus  in  the  flesh  ? — visions  are  not  evidence. 

These  bold  allegations  were  not  without  their  effect 
The  union  of  the  Church  was  for  the  time  broken  up,  and 
men  split  themselves  up  into  parties.  The  Gentiles  were 
frowned  upon,  and  found  Jews  no  longer  so  willing  to  sit 
by  their  side  at  the  feasts  of  love  and  union.  Above 
all,  Peter,  only  too  consistent  with  his  former  self,  fearing 
the  bigots  of  the  circumcision^  wavering,  hesitating,  looking 
this  way  and  that  way,  and  gradually  edging  off  from  the 
society  of  Gentiles,  at  last  withdrew  himself  altogether. 

There  is  a  popular  impression  that  after  the  gifts  of 
Pentecost,  Peter  lost  his  old  timidity  and  hesitancy.  It 
was  no  such  thing.  The  abundant  gifts  of  the  grace  of 
God  neither  made  Peter,  nor  have  ever  made  any  other 
man,  another  man  from  what  he  was  before.  Bio- 
graphers and  writers  of  religious  tales  have  a  good  deal 
to  answer  for.  Instead  of  adhering  faithfully  to  the  truth 
of  nature,  they  persevere  in  filling  the  world  with  false 
ideas  about  the  total  change  wrought  in  men  by  the  grace 
of  God.    That  change  is  total  in  the  motives,  the  principles, 
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the  aims  of  life,  but  the  constitution  of  the  man  remains. 

The  weak  is  not  made  strong,  nor  the  violent  altogether 

meek ;  the  timid  and  cautious  does  not  become  bold  and 

enterprising ;  the  lack  of  wisdom  and  common  sense  will 

not  always  be  found  replaced   with   sound   wisdom   and 

discretion.     But  all  those  weak  ^nd   unamiable  qualities 

are  put  under  control.     Compensations  are  found  in  6ther 

ways,  and  though  the  "  old  man  "  is  not  entirely  "  put  off," 

he  is,  at  any  rate,  "  put  under  "  *  and  kept  from  mischief. 

Weakly  Peter  had  counselled  his  Master  to  escape  from 

sufferings  (Matt.  xvi.  22).     Weakly  he  had  denied  having 

any  knowledge  of  his  Lord  ;  and  though  he  had  washed  his 

sin  with  tears,  we  do  not  read  of  his  drawing  near  to  our 

blessed    Saviour   in    His  hour  of  supreme   anguish.     But 

Peter  waxed  strong  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  avowed 

his   intention  to  obey  God  rather  than  man  (Acts  v.  29)  ; 

and  his  subsequent  conduct  was  without  reproach.     Shall 

^e  therefore  see  no  more  traces  of  weakness  of  character  ? 

-Alas  !  yes.     The  old  man  underneath  gave  a  struggle,  and 

the  upper  hand   again   at  Antioch,  while    Peter   was 

larmed  at   the  imposing    deputation   from   James;    and 

mander  the  influence  of  fear,  sidled  away  from  his  brother  in 

^Ihrist  Jesus,  and  setting  a  precedent  to  those  who  wear  the 

^3eal  of  the  fisherman,  dissembled,  and    became  what  so 

^rnany  people  call  "very  cautious ;"  for  all  this  large  class 

^iDf  faults  and  weaknesses,  nay,  sins,  are  disguised  under  the 

"^^ery  convenient  name  of  cautiousness.     Better  far  to  be 

trong  and  of  a  good  courage  and  to  face  the  enemy  boldly 

han  temporize  and  say  soft  things  to  those  whose  errors 

blame  and  deplore. 

Truly  has  the  conduct  of  Peter  been  compared  with  the 

lehaviour  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  may  quiver  and 

tremble  and  dip  and  deflect,  but  is    faithful  still  to   the 

pole;  or  to  the  water-lily,  which  may  float  a  little  this 

*  Augustus  Hare. 
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way  and  a  little  that  way,  but  is  anchored  by  its  long 
stem  to  a  constant  root  at  the  bottom. 

But  yet  another  Apostle  was  to  give  the  evil  example 
of  defection.  The  influence  of  Peter  was  now  greater  than 
that  of  Paul,  and  Pauls  friend  and  intimate  companion, 
Barnabas,  was  whirled  down  with  the  current  of  universal 
dissimulation  and  hypocrisy,  and  he  too  threw  slights  upon 
the  Gentile  Christians,  he  too  forbade  them  their  accus- 
tomed seats  at  the  Banquet  of  Christian  Love,  perhaps 
even  began  to  talk  of  circumcision  as  a  sine  qud  non, 
and  Jewish  ritual  as  an  essential  to  salvation.  This 
conduct  of  Barnabas  no  doubt  surprised  and  grieved  Paul, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  approaching  severance  of  their 
long-tried  friendship.* 

This  state  of  things  could  not  last  long  without  a  most 
vehement  protest  on  the  part  of  Paul.  Now  here  I  would 
venture  upon  a  remark  on  this  scene.  The  common  and 
popular  notion  is  that  the  Apostles  were  men  wholly 
inspired,  and  that  we  must  regard  all  their  actions  with 
the  same  reverence  as  if  they  were  our  examples  in  every 
respect.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  growing  irreverence, 
miscalled  freedom  of  opinion,  which  tries  to  teach  us  to 
weigh  every  word  spoken  by  the  Apostles,  as  fit  and  proper 
subjects  of  criticism  ;  and  these  critics,  therefore,  treat  the 
epistles  of  Paul  as  they  would  the  aphorisms  of  Lord 
Bacon  or  the  poems  of  Ossian.  We  cannot  here  enter  at 
length  into  this  subject,  but  let  it  be  frankly  said  that  both 
are  wrong.  The  Apostles  were  men  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves,  and  we  must  expect  them  to  act  and  to  speak 
accordingly.  But  the  Epistles  which  they  wrote  were  the 
revealed  will  and  mind  of  God  spoken  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  are  not  to  be  canvassed  and  criticised  and  sorted  into 
things  to  be  believed  and  things  not  to  be  believed. 

'"'  The  true  translation  is  not  that  Barnabas  also  was  carried  away 
but  even  Barnabas. 
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Let  us  therefore  look  with  sympathy  and  human  feeling 

upon  the  spectacle  of  Peter,  weak,  temporising,  vacillating, 

and  dissimulating ;  and  Paul,  *'  touched  with  noble  anger," 

wrathful,  indignant,  boiling  over   with  fervent  passion  at 

a  sight  which  in  his  sincerity  and  straightforwardness  he 

looked   upon    as  a    disgrace   to    the   Christian    Church. 

Here   Peter  was  in   the  wrong,  and   Paul  was   right   in 

"withstanding  him  to   the  face,  because  he  was  to   be 

blamed  ; "  nor  do  I  know  how  the  casuists  of  the  Romish 

Church  seek  to  defend  her  great  founder.     In  strong  and 

characteristic  language,  of  which  the  expansion  is  found 

i^  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans   and  the  Galatians,  Paul 

addresses  Peter  in  the  face  of  the  first  large  assembly 

^here  an  opportunity  presented  itself : — 

**  Thou  Peter  wast  born  a  Jew,  and  yet,  taught  of  God, 
thou  hast,  since  the  revelation  at  Joppa,  lived  in  freedom 
^ter  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles,  and  thou  hast  done 
^ghtly.  How  comes  it  then  that  now  thou  art  so 
^hanged  ?  Thou  no  longer  sittest  at  meat  with  the 
^^ntiles,  and  thou  teachest  them,  forsaking  the  liberty 
^^  the  Gospel,  to  place  themselves  under  the  yoke  of 
*H>ndage  which  thou  thyself  hast  thrown  off,  and  in- 
^^^uctest  them  to  live  as  though  they  were  Jews.  We 
^*^o  are  Jews  by  birth  and  by  education,  and  not  Gentiles 
^^■^n  and  brought  up  far  from  all  sacred  associations, — we 
^*"^  now  taught,  and  we  believe,  that  no  man  is  accounted 
'^Shteous  by  his  imperfect  obedience  to  the  Law,  but  by 
^*th  alone  in  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  believed  in  Jesus 
^*^rist  that  we  might  be  justified  by  our  faith  in  Him,  and 
^v-e  forsaken  our  old  reliance  upon  the  works  of  the  Law, 
^^^  we  know  and  are  persuaded  that  by  the  works  of  the 
^^^h  shall  no  man  living  be  justified." 

^^e  cannot  exactly  tell  where  the  rebuke  to  Peter  ends 
^^^  the  address  to  the  Galatians  is  resumed  ;  but  it  is  not 
ulc^ly  that  the  words  to  Peter  are  continued  to  the  end 
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of  the  chapter,  but  rather  end  with  ver.  i6.  Paul's  narra- 
tive becomes  lost  in  and  blended  with  the  reflections  which 
it  calls  up,  and  we  can  scarcely  separate  them.  We  may 
see  two  similar  instances  where  a  narrative  melts  into  con- 
sequent reflections:  in  John  i.  15-18,  where  the  cry  of 
John  the  Baptist  runs  into  the  doctrine  of  John  the 
Evangelist;  and  in  Acts  i.  16-21,  where  the  comment  of 
St  Luke  upon  the  death  of  Judas  (ver.  19)  is  inserted  in 
the  midst  of  the  address  of  St  Peter. 

It  too  often  happens  in  the  world  that  sharp  words  uttered 
between  friends  dissolve  that  friendship  for  time  ;  we  trust 
not  for  eternity.  The  wound,  if  healed,  leaves  a  deep  and 
ugly  scar,  and  good  men  have  been  known  to  cease  to 
speak  to  each  other  after  the  insulting  expression  has  been 
used  but  once.  But  this  will  not  take  place  between  truly 
noble  Christian  natures.  Divine  grace  often  confers  great 
power  to  forgive  and  to  really  forget,  or  what  is  equal  to 
forgetting,  and  a  generous  nature  abhors  a  lengthened 
alienation,  and  will  do  everything  in  honour  to  end  it 
There  was  a  perfection  of  beauty  in  Paul's  character  to 
entirely  and  completely  forgive,  to  crush  and  destroy  all 
animosity,  and  even  the  last  trace  of  unkind  feeling. 
This  is  a  characteristic  of  the  genuinely  upright  and 
true  Christian.  Paul  quarrelled  with  Mark,  with  Barna- 
bas, and  with  Peter.  His  lofty  though  somewhat  domi- 
neering tendency  would  no  doubt  provoke  hostility  with 
many.  But  the  storm  never  left  disfiguring  traces  after 
it;  and  there  is  not  wanting  evidence  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  who  loved  and  respected  each  other,  but  had 
had  sharp  words,  again  reunited  their  hearts.  Probably 
Peter  was  at  once  convinced  of  his  error  and  repented. 
He  was  highly  susceptible  and  easily  guided.  In  2  Peter 
iii.  15,  16,  he  speaks  of  the  Epistles  of  his  "beloved  brother 
Paul," — those  very  Epistles  in  one  of  which  the  memory  of 
his  own  temporary  condemnation  had  found  a  permanent 
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place.  He  could  not  have  used  such  an  expression  if  cold- 
ness and  repulsion  had  still  existed  between  them.  And 
though  their  work  lay  in  different  parts  of  the  Lord's  vine" 
yard,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  both  laid  down  their  lives 
for  Christ  in  the  same  great  city  of  Rome,  so  that  those 
whose  lives  had  been  lovely,  in  death  were  not  divided. 

The  good  feeling  between  the  two  colleagues  Paul  and 

Barnabas  at  Antioch,  would  not  appear  to  have  been  for 

the  present  disturbed  by  the  inopportune  occurrence  of  the 

divisions  thrust  in  between  the  Christians  of  that  place. 

But  there  was  the  rift  in  the  lute  that  makes  at  times  a 

jarring  note,  and  causes  the  suspicion  that  all  is  not  just 

a3  it  should  be.     Marvellous  is  the  faithful  adherence  to 

the  truth  of  nature  in  all  Scripture  personal  history ;  and 

many  cases  the  individual  is  successively  presented,  trait 

trait,  better  than  in  our  most  popular  works  of  fiction ; 

l>etter  because  with  no  art  or  design  whatever. 

Barnabas  at  Antioch  was  the  same  Levite  who  bore  the 

name  of  Son  of  Consolation,  from  his  marvellous  power  in 

comforting  and  encouraging;  the  same  who  gave  up  his 

l^nd  for  the  poor,  and  laid  it  at  the  Apostles'  feet  (Acts 

^^'  36, 37)  ;  the  same  who  so  nobly  and  so  generously  risked 

"*s  own  position  and  consideration  by  taking  on  himself 

^c  responsibility  of  introducing  Saul  to  the  Apostles  at 

Jerusalem,  when  a  great  cloud  of  suspicion  was  hanging 

^^r  him,  and  he  could  not  open  his  lips  to  speak,  because 

^Tt^  were  willing  to  listen  (Acts  ix.  27) ;  the  same  "  good 

"'^n,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,"  who  was  glad 

^  3ce  the  power  of  God  so  abundantly  poured  down  upon 

■^tioch,  and  through  which  much  people  were  added  unto 

^^    Lord  (xi.  23,  24).     Barnabas  it  was  again  who,  vvith 

"*^    characteristic  frank  fearlessness,  went  straight  off  to 

^^rsus  to  fetch  Saul  to  the  work,  the  man  whose  ascend- 

^J^ciy  of  mind  and  superior   powers  would    surely  eclipse 

^^  fainter  but  calm  and  steady  light  that  burned  in  his 

14 
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friend  (xi.  25).  Again  the  two  in  company  carried  relief 
to  the  poor  brethren  in  Judaea  from  the  richer  brethren  in 
Antioch.  As  intimate  and  trustful  friends,  again  they 
spent  two  years  together  in  evangelizing  Cyprus  and  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  taking  out  with  them,  but  too  soon 
losing,  the  services  of  John  Mark.  This  was  the  first 
slight  occasion  of  breach  and  distrust  between  them. 
Family  connections  had  come  in  to  throw  a  shade  over  the 
translucency  of  those  sweet  waters  of  peace  on  which  they 
had  so  long  voyaged  as  friends.  Then  came  a  wider 
breach,  a  more  decided  troubling  of  the  waters,  in  the 
weak  conformity  of  Barnabas  with  the  vacillating  policy 
of  Peter  before  the  emissaries  from  Jerusalem  and  James. 
The  rude  and  honest  faith  of  Paul  had  now  received  two, 
perhaps  more  than  two,  shocks,  and  he  became  conscious 
that  there  was  a  something  between  him  and  his  old 
colleague  which  rendered  them  less  suitable  for  compan- 
ionship than  heretofore,  and  it  would  not  take  much  to 
extend  the  rift  in  the  lute  till  occasional  disharmony  was 
exchanged  for  utter  discord,  and  the  breach  made  irrepa- 
rable.    The  occasion  soon  arose. 

"  Some  days  after,  Paul  said  unto  Barnabas,  Let  us  go 
again  and  visit  our  brethren  in  every  city  where  we  have 
preached  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how  they  do." 

Here  Paul  was  acting  as  a  wise  overlooker  or  bishop  of 
the  Church  of  God,  and  doubtless  this  proposal  and  its 
execution  laid  the  foundation  of  our  system  of  Episcopal 
Visitations.  Paul,  as  missionary  bishop,  was  not  to  serve  as 
an  example  of  those  "  blind  mouths  "  *  who  being  episcopoi 
do  not  overlook,  and  being  pastors  feed  not  their  sheep 
but  themselves.  It  is  not  enough  to  plant  Unless  we 
water  and  watch  and  protect  from  noxious  insects,  and 
prune  the  too-luxuriant  shoots,  and  train  the  lengthening" 
branches,   our  gardening  work   is  very  imperfectly  per- 

*  "Lycidas.*' 
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formed.  So  must  the  Bishop  have  his  eyes  in  every  part 
of  his  diocese ;  and  if  that  diocese  is  wider  than  one  pair 
of  ^y^s  can  watch  over,  invite  such  subdivision  as  is  being 
wisely  practised  in  our  own  day  in  our  own  Church. 

Matthew  Henry  here   beautifully  quotes :  "  Let  us  get 
up  early  to  the  vineyards  :  let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish, 
whether  the  tender  grape  appear,  and  the  pomegranates 
bud  forth"  (Cant.  vii.  12).     Not  only  the  practical  wisdom 
but  the  warm  heart  and  the  tender  solicitude  of  Paul  for 
"the   prosperity  of  the  Churches   he  had   founded   moved 
liim  to  adopt  this  course.     True  he  had  retraced  his  whole 
j  oumey  back  from  Derbe  (Acts  xiv.  21),  confirming  the  souls 
of  the  disciples  and  ordaining  elders  with  prayer  and  fasting  ; 
"but  the  shepherds  themselves  must  not  be  left  unwatched, 
or  human  frailty  would   soon  ruin  the  work.     The  chief 
shepherd  must  visit  his  under-shepherds,  and  the  voice  of 
siuthority  be  used  with  holy  wisdom;  and  with  sound  dis- 
cretion must  he  examine  the  work  whether  it  be  of  God  ; 
xnust  encourage  the  weak  and  confirm  the  strong.     Brief 
ss  the  narrative  is,  and  rough  and  yet  not  unartistic  the 
lew  touches  with  which  the  picture  is  drawn  for  us,  we  can 
easily,  by  filling  up  the  outlines  with  an  allowable  licence, 
frame  the  full  description  of  an  infant  Church,  perfect  in 
all  its  external   machinery,  as  every  prosperous  Church 
must  be  if  it  is  to  continue  to  prosper. 

The  determination  was  formed  and  explained  to  Barnabas 
by  St.  Paul,  with  an  invitation,  expressed  perhaps  with  some 
misgiving,  to  join  him  in  this  second  missionary  journey. 
Barnabas  was  troubled  in  mind.  Even  the  most  generous 
spirit  finds  it  a  trial  to  be  thrown  into  the  shade,  not  by 
his  own  decrease,  but  by  the  rapid  growth  of  a  greater  and 
more  majestic  spirit  than  his  own.  He  felt  that  from 
having  been  one  of  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  he  had  now 
undeservedly  gone  down  into  the  second  rank,  a  mere 
follower  of  and  minister  to  Paul.     It  was  no  longer  "  Bar- 
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nabas  and  Saul,"  but  "  Paul  and  Baraabas."  He  was  in  a 
strait ;  and  as  bne  way  of  relieving  himself,  the  thought 
came  into  his  mind  to  take  at  least  one  with  him  who 
would  naturally  look  up  to  him^  and  that  he  should  not  be 
always  reminded  of  his  inferiority.  Perhaps  Paul  was 
hasty,  quick,  imperious ;  perhaps  in  his  impetuous  moods 
he  was  apt  to  speak  with  more  energy  and  with  more 
peremptoriness  than  is  quite  acceptable  to  one  who  justly 
looks  upon  himself  as  an  equal.  Some  go  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  Paul's  haughty  and  ever-increasing  pretensions 
must  have  been  perfectly  unendurable.  We  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  such  an  opinion.  But  that  he  was  as  impetuous 
as  he  was  affectionate,  and  as  domineering  as  he  was  politic, 
we  have  not  much  doubt. 

So  Barnabas  proposed  to  take  his  nephew  Mark  as  their 
companion.  The  proposal  was  met  with  a  flat  and  un- 
hesitating denial:  "Paul  thought  it  good  not  to  take* 
him  with  them  who  departed  from  them  from  Pamphylia, 
and  went  not  with  them  to  the  work."  He  had  too  keen  a 
remembrance  of  the  indignant  rebuke  with  which  he  had 
felt  constrained  to  visit  Mark's  weak  secession  from  the 
work  on  that  occasion  ;  and  he  had  hitherto  seen  no  reason 
to  alter  his  opinion  that  Mark  was  unworthy  of  the  high 
office  of  the  apostolate,  or  even  of  a  ministry  to  the 
apostolate. 

Paul  had  two  causes  of  irritation  and  anger.  For  a  man 
born  to  command,  to  see  his  officers  bow  to  another  influ- 
ence than  his  own  is  at  all  times  intolerable.  Peter  had 
yielded  before  James,  Barnabas  had  succumbed  to  the 
influence  of  Peter,  and  now  he  felt  Mark  was  to  be  taken 
to  make  weight  against  himself.  Was  this  to  be  borne  ? 
He  refused  to  take  Mark  ;  Barnabas  refused  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  Mark.  There  was  a  very  paroxysm  (irapo^va-fuk) 
of    long-pent-up    anger    and    wrath    between    these   two 

*  A  better  translation  than  "  Paul  thought  it  not  good  to  take," 
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eminent  Christian  men.  In  a  gust  of  passion  like  this,  the 
remembrance  of  former  kindness  seems  as  nothing,  and 
Paul  made  no  account  of  all  his  former  obligations  to 
Barnabas,  when  he  himself  was  in  fear  and  perplexity. 
Ho^Quad  vult^  valde  vult. 

Let  not  the  scoffer  point  with  a  scornful  finger  at  this 
painful  scene,  and  lay  the  blame  on  Christianity  and  not 
on  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  man.  Where  is  the  man 
of  action,  the  man  of  living  energy,  and  whose  zeal  flows 
like  a  torrent,  who  has  not  at  some  time  in  his  life  done 
violence  to  his  own  better  feelings  ?  The  good  man  will 
never  do  a  mean  or  base  or  vulgar  thing ;  he  will  never 
compromise  his  honour  or  stain  the  white  shield  of  his 
innocence  and  virtue ;  but  anger,  like  ambition,  is  one  of 
Ithe  last  infirmities  of  noble  souls : 

"  The  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  the  heart, 
Or  else  the  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break." 

God  IS  wroth  with  the  wicked  e;very  day.  "  Jesus  looked 
round  with  anger."  Jesus  poured  forth  words  of  burning 
indignation  against  that  form  of  wickedness  which  of  all 
others  He  hated  most,  the  sin  of  hypocrisy  ;  and  if  Paul 
and  Barnabas  came  to  high  words,  was  there  not  a  cause } 
and  was  it  possible  to  be  calm  and  cool  and  collected,  and 
to  weigh  words  carefully,  when  the  kingdom  of  God 
stood  in  jeopardy,  and  upon  their  firm  resolution  there 
seemed  to  each  to  be  depending  the  fate  of  the  infant 
Church  ?  I  can  never  look  upon  this  contention  without 
some  feeling  of  admiration  for  both  men.  True  it  was  a 
contention,  nay,  a  sharp  and  violent  paroxysm,  so  that 
there  was  no  remedy  but  to  depart  asunder  from  one 
another ;  but  I  will  not  believe  but  that  they  parted  with 
Countenances  cleared  from  the  clouds  of  wrath,  and  with  a 
generous  pressure  of  the  hand. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  for  a  moment  how  it  happens 
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that  Barnabas,  who  is  reproved  for  faults  of  weakness 
twice,  is  yet  described  in  the  Word  of  God  as  "  a  man  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith."  The  same  reason,  I 
apprehend,  why  David  is  spoken  of  by  the  word  of  God 
Himself  as  "  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,"  although  at 
one  time  guilty  with  the  weight  of  two  heavy  sins  upon  his 
soul.  Is  it  not  because  God  mercifully  takes  and  judges  of 
a  man  as  he  is  all  in  all,  and  taken  altogether  ?  This  ought 
to  teach  us  to  restrain  the  severity  of  our  harsh  judgments 
one  upon  another,  when  we  choose  to  pick  out  a  sin  in  a 
man's  life  and  judge  him  by  that  rather  than  by  all  the 
good  that  we  might  easily  find  if  we  would.  It  is  sin, 
wilful,  wanton,  and  unrepented  of  that  God  hates.  But 
He  will  not  suffer  the  transgression  which  has  made  His 
servant  unhappy  and  covered  him  with  shame  to  Ride  His 
favour  from  him.  Therefore  it  is  that  David  can  still  be  the 
'*  man  after  God's  own  heart,"  and  Barnabas  still  a  **  man 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,"  even  when  they  are 
confounded  under  a  sense  of  their  own  frailty  and  sinfulness. 

If  this  quarrel  had  been  accompanied  on  either  side  with 
baseness  or  cowardice,  the  cause  of  religion  would  have 
suffered  greatly.  As  it  was,  that  mutual  indignation 
turned  out  to  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  God  made  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him.  The  full  stream  parted  in 
two.  A  beneficent  rain  descended  upon  the  earth  over 
a  wider  tract  as  the  immediate  result  of  this  passing 
thunderstorm,  and  an  unexpected  fulfilment  took  place 
of  the  promise  once  made  to  Paul,  that  in  his  weakness  — 
should  the  strength  of  God  be  perfected  and  react  in  him. 

"  God,  in  Scripture,  styled   His   servants  jewels.      Hii 
diamonds   they   are,    but,   alas !    rude,  rough,  unpolished, 
without  shape  or  fashion,  as  they  arise  naked  out  of  th< 
bed  of  the  earth,  before  art  hath  dressed  them.     See  hovL^' 
God,   by   rubbing  one    rough   diamond   against   another^ 
maketh   both  smooth.     Barnabas   afflicts  Paul,  and  Pan.  I 
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afflicts  Barnabas,  by  their  hot  falling  out ;  Jerome  occa- 
sioneth  trouble  to  Rufinus,  and  Rufinus  to  Jerome."  * 

I  cannot  help  fearing  that  Barnabas  going  off  with  Mark 

to  Cyprus  went  accompanied  with  but  little  of  the  sympathy 

and  help  of  the  brethren.     For  I  read  of  his  sailing  first ; 

then,  as  if  the  storm  had  now  subsided  which  Bamabas's 

presence  still  kept  alive ;   then,  in  peace,  Paul  choosing 

Silas  is  recommended  by  the  brethren  to  the  grace  of  God, 

a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  apparently  denied  to  Barna- 

bas>  and  departed.     On  the  second  journey,  therefore,  the 

company  is  changed  :  Silas  takes  the  place  of  Barnabas ; 

'Ximothy  presently  will  fill  the  place  of  Mark  (Acts  xvi.  i). 

We  know  little  more  of  Silas,  as   Luke  calls  him,  or 

Silvanus,  as  he  is  called  by  Peter  and  Paul,  than  his  name, 

as  Paul's  companion  in  the  first  part  of  his  second  journey. 

He  was  a  Jew,  and  a  Roman  citizen  (Acts  xvi.  21,  37),  and 

a  "  faithful  brother,"  not  "  as  I  suppose,"  but  rather  "  as  I 

conclude  from  abundant  evidence."    We  have  seen  how, 

being  drawn  towards  Paul  (Acts  xv.  34),  he  continued  in 

-A^xitioch.     After  this  he   is   mentioned   no   more  in   the 

^ots ;  but  being  named  by  Paul  in  the  address  to  i  Thess. 

*•     X,  and  there  only,  it  is  easily  inferred  that  he  accom- 

P^-xiied  Paul  to  Corinth,  where  this  Epistle  was  written, 

^*^ci  no  farther,  and  that  he  afterwards  joined  himself  to 

^^^  missionary  company  of  Peter,  who  mentions  him  and 

"^^^rk  as  his  companions  (i  Peter  v.  12).     These  are  the 

^*>ly  mentions  of  Silas. 

^ark  appears  in  the  Book  of  Acts  no  more;  but  his 
^^^rt   Gospel,  written   under  the   direction   of  the   Holy 
^^kost  and  Peter,  remains  as  a  testimony  of  his  faithful 
^^herence  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Barnabas  went  his  way  to  Cyprus,  and  we  hear  of  him 

^o  more;   but  a  man   so  highly  gifted  and   full   of  the 

^^oly  Ghost  and  of  faith  could  not  but  be  a  valued  servant 

♦  Fuller. 
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of  the  Lord.  St.  Luke  will  soon  meet  St.  Paul,  and  it  is  his 
acts  that  he  will  henceforth  relate  exclusively.  He  cannot 
divide  his  attention  with  the  acts  of  Barnabas,  Peter, 
James,  and  John.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  not  given  him 
that  commission. 

But  no  unseemly,  unchristian  rancour  was  left  lurking 
in  the  breasts  of  either  of  those  once  dear,  trustful  friends. 
In  I  Cor.  ix.  6,  and  Gal.  ii.  9,  written  six  years  later,  St. 
Paul  makes  honourable  reference  to  Barnabas.  Paul, 
in  writing  to  the  Colossians  (Col.  iv.  10),  makes  kindly 
mention  of  both  Mark  and  Barnabas  in  these  words: 
"  Marcus  sister's  son  to  Barnabas  saluteth  you,  touching 
whom  ye  received  commandments  ;  if  he  come  unto  you, 
receive  him."  Again,  Marcus  is  a  fellow-labourer  of  Paul 
at  Rome  (Philemon  24),  where  also  he  is  "  profitable  "  to 
him  "  for  the  ministry  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  1 1). 


PART  III. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  APOSTLE  LED   INTO   EUROPE. 

Acts  xv.  41 ;  xvi.  1-13. 
A.D.  51.    Rulers  as  in  Chap.  XL 

"  Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well, 
When  our  deep  plots  do  pall ;  and  that  should  teach  us 
There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will" — HamUL 

^RUST  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart,  and  lean  not 
unto  thine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways 
:nowledge  Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths  "  (Prov. 
*^**  5.  6).  If  there  is  one  thing  which  more  than  another 
^^■^ws  a  distinct  line  between  the  lives  of  the  saints,  chil- 
dren of  Grod,  and  those  who  care  not  for  the  Divine 
S^idance,  it  is  that  the  former  are  always  able  sooner  or 
^*ter  to  trace  the  finger  of  God  in  all  His  dealings  with 
^^nri.  Disappointments  minister  to  their  best  interests, 
^•^als  become  blessings,  hindrances  are  unrecognised  helps. 
^'^t  this  is  not  seen  at  once.  "  What  I  do  thou  knowest 
"^t  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter." 

fiitterly  indeed  must  Paul  have  felt  his  separation  from 

r^^*"^abas,  and  all  the  unkindness  attendant  upon  it;   a 

^^ling  of  desolation  and  of  loneliness  and  of  apprehension 

**^ilure  must  have  crept  with  coldness  into  his  heart  at 

*^^^   parting  from  his  oldest  and  best-tried  friend.     Yet 

^^    all  this  working  for  the  good  of  the  Gospel.     It  is 

^^T  to  us  who  view  the  case  impartially,  that  Barnabas, 
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with  his  frequent  vacillation,  Barnabas  who  could  dissimu- 
late at  what  seemed  his  need,  was  not  the  man  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  the  shrewd  and  clever  Greeks  or  the  stem 
and  unyielding  Romans.  If  Paul  should  put  to  him  the 
question,  "Is  thine  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy 
heart  ? "  could  he  have  answered,  "  It  is  ;  I  give  thee  mine 
hand ''.?  (2  Kings  x.  1 5.)  It  was  better  every  way  that  he 
should  continue  with  those  who  still  clung  to  ritual  and 
ceremonial.  He  might  not  teach  the  whole  truth  purely 
and  frankly ;  but  God  uses  instruments  of  every  sort : 
"The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  Himself,  yea,  even 
the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil "  (Prov.  xvi.  4).  How  much 
more  the  Son  of  Consolation,  the  blemishes  in  whose 
character  do  but  impart  lustre  to  its  intrinsic  loveliness. 

Paul  and  Silas,  therefore,  now  gird  themselves  for  the 
strife.  How  little  do  they  know  what  is  before  them ! 
People  are  apt  to  think  that  there  is  something  quite 
extraordinary  and  exceptional  in  the  devious  and  un- 
certain course  of  this  journey.  It  is  no  such  thing.  Every 
man  of  God  who  places  his  trust  in  God,  is  similarly 
moved  from  place  to  place,  less  by  his  own  will  and  for 
his  own  pleasure  than  by  the  loving  direction  of  his 
Father.  Paul  and  Silas  start  for  Asia  Minor,  probably 
intending  to  go  no  further,  but  they  are  carried  on  far 
beyond,  to  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Corinth,  Athens,  and 
Ephesus.  So  we,  who  lay  out  our  plans,  shall  surely  find 
ourselves  eventually  carrying  out  the  better  plans  of  God. 
He  leads  us,  as  He  led  Paul  and  Silas,  by  the  hand.  The 
Spirit  of  Jesus  goes  with  us,  and  it  is  for  our  happiness  if 
we  frankly  recognise  and  cheerfully  follow  Him. 

The  road  again  lay  north,  through  Syria  and  the  pass  in 
Mount  Amanus,  called  the  Syrian  Gates,  to  Alexandria 
and  Issus.  The  road  is  broad  and  well-paved,  one  of  those 
magnificent  Roman  roads  of  which  the  remains  to  this  day 
require  less  repair  than  many  of  our  finest  modern  roads. 
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By  this  grand  way  Paul   and   his  companion   round  the 
Bay  of  Issus,  on  the  shores  of  which  Alexander  defeated 
Darius,  pass  into  Cilicia,  visiting  Mopsuestia,  Adana,  and 
other    places   as    they    proceed,  and    arrive    at    Tarsus. 
Throughout  this  short  tour  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  St.  Paul 
is  engaged  in   confirming,  that   is,  in   strengthening,  the 
Churches ;' giving  instructions,  ordaining  elders,  receiving 
and  baptizing  converts   young  and   old.     He  had   never 
seen  Tarsus  since  he  had  left  it,   in   company  with  his 
best  friend  Barnabas,  fourteen  years  before,  and  he  must 
have  recognised  a  very  great  change.     It  was  a   highly 
civilized  city  then,  but  now,  from  a  blind  and  irrational 
mythology  it  had  turned  to  the  religion  whose  three  graces 
are  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  whose  simple  emblem  is  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  whose  pride  is  in  the  highest,  the  noblest, 
and  best  sentiments  of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible. 
The  effect  of  the  change  of  the  heart  must  have  been  visible 
in  the  countenance,  the  manners,  the  language  of  those  who 
had  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  whose  influence  would  daily 
tell  upon  their  kindred,  friends,  and  associates.*     Christian 
churches  were  rising  everywhere  side  by  side  with,  if  not 
superseding,  the  heathen  fanes ;  the  idols  were  cast  away 
in    heaps,  of  which   the  dishonoured   remnants   are  fre- 
quently found  to  this  day  in   the  neighbourhood    of  the 
temples.     So  we  see  it  now  in  India  and  Africa,  so  we 
shall  find  it  in  China  and  Japan.     What  took  place  then  is 
**epeated  now;   God  did    not   exhaust   His   grace  at  the 
ftrst;    we  shall   want  it   abundantly  to   evangelize   what 
is  left  of  heathenism  in  the  world ;  and  that  is  five-sixths 
of  it ! 

♦  What  docs  Renan  mean  when  in  his  closing  chapter  he  morosely 
limits  the  Churches  founded  by  St  Paul  to  the  persons  to  or  from  whom 
lie  sends  his  salutations,  multiplying  at  the  most  by  five  ?    Could  any- 
thing but  ill-will  (certainly  right  reason  could  not)  dictate  so  absurd 
and  so  childish  a  conclusion  ? 
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From  Tarsus  Paul  might  have  pursued  the  coast  road, 
through  a  fresh  country,  by  the  Cilician  Gates,  Seleuda, 
and  Side,  but  his  heart  yearned  for  his  dear  Churches  of 
Lycaonia,  beyond  those  towering  mountains  that  shut 
them  in  on  the  north.  By  the  high-road,  then,  the  mis- 
sionaries went,  taking  the  long  and  often  perilous  journey 
through  the  terrible  Cilician  Gates,  a  huge  and  precipitous 
pass,  4,000  feet  above  the  sea-level  at  its  highest  point, 
and  no  less  than  eighty  miles  in  extent,  hemmed  in  by 
vast  crags,  with  so  narrow  a  space  between  them  in  some 
places  that  chariots  must  go  through  in  single  file. 
Through  this  awful  pass,  one  of  the  grandest  in  the 
world,  conquering  armies  and  vanquished  armies  have 
proudly  tramped  or  hurriedly  fled  as  far  as  the  records 
of  history  go  back.  Cyrus  and  Alexander  in  ancient, 
the  Crusaders  in  mediaeval,  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  modem, 
times  have  all  passed  the  Cilician  Gates,  with  its  im- 
pending limestone  crags  crowned  with  pines,  and  its  road- 
way here  undermined,  there  overflowed  by  the  streams 
that  swell  the  Cydnus.  He  might  have  reached  Derbe, 
the  home  of  his  friend  Gains,  by  a  more  direct  but  less 
frequented  and  a  worse  constructed  road,  but  the  well- 
known  track  was  that  which  he  would  prefer.  Tyana  b 
first  reached,  the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  ApoUonius ; 
then  the  Roman  road  turns  sharply  to  the  west,  and  he 
reaches  Cybistra,  the  modern  Eregli,  and  then  Derbe, 
the  quiet  resting-place  where  he  had  paused  two  years 
ago  before  retracing  his  steps  to  the  Pisidian  Antioch. 

After  the  first  warm  greetings  at  Derbe,  and  kindly 
mutual  inquiries  after  each  other's  welfare,  a  well-knowa 
face  would  be  missed  at  the  side  of  St  Paul  by  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  place.  Instead  of  Barnabas,  whom  they  loved, 
they  saw  a  stranger,  Silas,  and  the  question  would  be  asked, 
"  But  where  is  Barnabas  ? "  awaking  sorrowful  remem- 
brances, not  unaccompanied,  perhaps,  by  considerable  self- 
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reproach.    Explanations  would  be  offered,  and  we  would 
hope  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  questioners. 

Here  Paul  will  again  perform  his  apostolic  or  episcopal 
of&ce  of  confirming  the  Churches ;  and  as  he  has  done 
through  Syria  and   Cilicia,  he  will  exhibit  the  apostolic 
decrees  from  Jerusalem,  fully  explaining  that  there  was  no 
need  for  Gentiles  to  conform  to  the  Jewish  Law  in  matters 
pertaining  to  mere  ceremony  and  outward  observances. 
Still  there  was  liberty,  not  bondage.   Those  who  chose  to  tie 
themselves  to  ceremonial  observances  might  do  so  unblamed. 
As  he  afterwards  taught  in  Romans  xiv.,  so  he  told  them 
now :  "  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.** 
Thence  to  Lystra,  where  the  same  course  of  events 
nearly  would  arise  as  before,  and  as  will  afterwards  in  all 
those  places  where  the  Judaising  influence  had  made  itself 
felt.     But  here  the  apostolic  company  received  a  welcome 
accession  in  the  person  of  a  youth  named  Timotheus  {see 
p.  172),  who  is  introduced  with  the  ejaculation  "  Behold  ! " 
as  if  setting  before  our  eyes  a  special  gift  of  God.     In  this 
youth  there  was  manifestly  a  pleasing  and  attractive  grace 
and   modesty  which  won   the  affectionate  heart  of   the 
Apostle  in  a  moment.     He  had  believed  probably  from  his 
Earliest  childhood.     His  father  was  a  Greek    There  is  no 
more  reason  for  thinking  him  a  heathen  than  for  setting  him 
down  as  a  Christian.      We  are  not  told.      But  this  we  do 
^noWy  that  his  excellent  mother  Eunice,  and  his  grandmother 
lx>iSy  whose  pure,  unfeigned  faith  Paul  calls  to  remembrance 
Avith  tears  of  joy,  and  is  persuaded   is   in  the  son   also, 
drained  him  up  in  the  tnith.    Yet,  as  Paul  expressly  calls 
\\\Ta  "  his  son  in  the  faith  "  (i  Tim.  i.  2),  **  his  dearly  beloved 
^on  "  (2  Tim.  i.  2),  we  may  not  give  to  the  mother  the 
^jvhole  credit  of   bringing  up  her  son  a  Christian.     The 
remembrance  of  his  own  early  career  of  violence  and  im- 
piety (i   Tim.  i.  13)  seemed  to  lead  him  to  dwell  upon 
Timothy's  greater  advantages  and   privileges   as  one  of 
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whom  great  things  have  been  predicted  (i  Tim.i.  i8).  He 
reminds  Timothy  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  "  persecutions/* 
"afflictions"  which  came  unto  him  at  Antioch,  at  Iconium, 
and  at  Lystra  (2  Tim.  iii.  11).  He  addresses  him  on  the 
duties  and  qualifications  of  a  bishop, — ^a  charge  which  he 
surely  would  not  have  committed  to  one  lower  than  a 
bishop ;  and  if  so,  the  tradition  may  be  correct  which 
records  him  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  which  again 
would  lend  an  additional  interest  to  Rev.  ii.  1-7, — a  charge 
which  would  in  that  case  have  been  delivered  to  Timothy 
himself,  supposing  him  to  have  lived  the  ordinary  term  of 
man's  life.  He  was  a  bishop  early,  at  a  time  of  life  ^en 
not  only  was  the  injunction  to  "  flee  from  youthful  lusts  " 
(2  Tim.  ii.  22)  opportune  and  seasonable,  but  when  that 
youthfulness  might  have  tempted  some  to  despise  him  as 
a  novice,  which  was  no  necessary  hindrance  to  his  being  an 
"  example  of  the  believers,"  and  was  at  the  same  time  a 
reason  why  he  should  still  give  "  attendance  to  reading." 
His  gifts  doubtless  were  great,  and  had  been  the  special 
objects  of  prophecies  which  had  preceded  his  ordination 
(i  Tim.  i.  18  ;  iv.  14).  The  younger  men  and  women  were 
to  be  to  him  as  brothers  and  sisters,  the  elders  as  father 
and  mother ;  again  pointing  out  to  us  his  youthful  stage 
of  life,  when  he  was  already  consecrated  a  bishop  (2  Tim. 
i.  6  ;  iv.  5),  and  was  authorized  to  lay  hands  on  fit  men. 
This  probable  disadvantage  to  Timotheus  of  his  youthful 
appearance  is  again  casually  and  even  remotely  alluded 
to  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  10,  11.  This  young  evangelist  was 
sent  to  Corinth,  not  as  it  would  seem  from  Ephesus, 
whence  the  Epistle  was  written,  but  probably  from 
Macedonia,  with  this  caution  contained  in  the  Epistle  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer :  "  Now  if  Timotheus  come,  see 
that  he  may  be  with  you  without  fear  (that  is,  of  your  dis- 
paragement of  him)  ...  let  no  man,  therefore,  despise 
him."     His  health  was  delicate,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
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Paul,  who  watched  over  him  with  paternal  solicitude,  to 
advise  him  to  discontinue  his  exclusive  water  diet,  and  add 
a  little  wine  occasionally  (i  Tim.  v.  23).  This  amiable, 
and  as  we  read  it,  almost  perfect  character,  never  once 
came  under  the  rebuke  of  Paul ;  who,  on  the  contrary,  implies 
his  Christian  perfectness  in  the  words  which  follow  a  strong 
condemnation  of  the  ways  of  worldly  men  (i  Tim.  vi.  11). 
Paul  remembers  him  with  love  and  yearning  in  his  latter 
days.  They  were  not  often  or  long  apart,  but  the  link  of 
prayer  even  then  held  them  inseparably. 

From  Lystra  Timothy  became  Paul's  fellow-traveller  and 

minister,  or,  as  we  should  say,  one  of  his  staff.    That  he 

accompanied  Paul  to  Philippi  we  do  not  learn  in  the  Acts 

of  the  Apostles,  but  we  infer  it  very  clearly  from  Philip,  ii. 

22 ;  •*  Ye  know  the  proof  of  him,  that  as  a  son  serveth  a 

father,  he  hath  served  with  me  in  furtherance  of  the  Gospel." 

Pursuing  this  second  journey,  he  is  not  mentioned  at  Thes- 

salonica,  having  perhaps  remained  at  Philippi  to  carry  on 

the  work  of  an  evangelist ;  but  he  reappears  at  Berea  (Acts 

xvii- 13)*  where  "Silas  and  Timotheus  abode  still,"  and  where 

again  he  stayed  behind  while  Paul  went  on  to  Athens.    Here 

Timothy  rejoined  him,  but  was  sent  back  to  Thessalonica : 

"  When  we  could  no  longer  forbear,  we  thought  it  good 

to   be   left  at  Athens   alone ;   and  sent  Timotheus,   our 

brother,  and  minister  of  God  ...  to  establish  you,  and  to 

Comfort  you  concerning  your  faith"  (i  Thess.  iii.  i,  2).   But 

he  returned  again  to  remain  with  Paul  and  Silas  at  Corinth, 

^s  we  learn  from  the  addresses  to  the  Thessalonians  (i  and 

^  Thess.)  and  Romans  (Rom.  xvil  21),  which  three  Epistles 

Were  all  written  at  Corinth. 

On  his  return  journey  from  this  second  missionary  tour, 
having  come  to  Ephesus,  Paul  had  purposed  in  his  mind 
to  go  to  Rome  (Acts  xix.  21),  a  plan  which  God  over- 
ruled  by  sending  him  thither  after  a  time  straight  from 
Jerusalem,  as  a  prisoner  in  honourable  captivity.     But  in 

IS 
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he  might  win  the  Gentiles;  weak  to  the  weak,  strong  to  the 
strong,  "  all  things  to  all  men,  that  by  all  means  he  m^ht 
save  some,  for  the  Gospel's  sake"  (i  Cor.  ix.  20-23).  As 
he  taught  himself,  "  we  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak  "  (Rom.  xv.  i ).  The  Ceremonial  Law 
was  dead  ;  but  it  was  not  a  deadly  thing ;  only  fanatics 
would  condemn  that  which  God  had  for  a  time  instituted. 

This  done,  and  the  unconverted  Jews  satisfied,  they 
were  better  disposed  to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the 
preaching  of  Paul  and  the  ministration  of  Timothy;  and 
the  missionary  company  advanced  through  Isaurica  and 
Isauria,  a  district  of  Lycaonia,  staying  at  every  dty  on 
their  way,  and  delivering  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Jeru- 
salem. There  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  to  believe  that 
in  this  visitation  tour  many  were  established  in  the  faith 
of  Christ,  Churches  were  founded  on  a  broad,  sound  basis 
of  Christian  liberality,  and  the  number  of  the  faithful 
increased  daily. 

So  far  they  have  traversed  old  ground.  They  were 
among  friends  and  sympathizers.  The  old  bad  spirit 
seems  to  have  been  quelled,  at  least  for  a  time.  But  now 
that  they  have  reached  the  confines  of  the  well-known 
Lycaonia,  the  sight  is  strained  for  a  prospect  of  coming 
labours  and  approaching  strife  with  the  powers  of  darkness 
The  account  of  the  present  jpurney  is  here  brief  and 
hasty.  Asia  is  receding  from  our  view  and  diminishing  in 
interest  as  in  importance,  when  compared  with  the  mighty 
Gospel  work  that  would  presently  unfold  before  them  in 
Europe.  We  recognise  here  a  kind  of  blind  uncertainty. 
A  voice  within  was  summoning  Paul  to  the  widening  West ; 
an  unseen  hand  was  beckoning  him  to  leave  the  cradle  of 
the  faith  and  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  whither  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  should  guide  him.  He  is  listening  ;  he  is  watching. 
His  path  will  soon  become  clear,  and  then  the  scene  and 
the  mode  of  action  will  be  changed. 
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Let  us  assume  as  entirely  probable  that  Paul  and  his 
company  had  reached  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  where  Paul  had 
preached  the  awakening  sermon  that  the  Gentiles  had  asked 
to  hear  again,  and  where  the  factious  Jews,  contradicting 
and  blaspheming,  had  raised  an  insurrection  against  him 
and  Barnabas.  Here  the  state  of  public  feeling  had  had 
time  to  become  at  last  tolerant  of  Christian  doctrine. 

To  the  west  lay  the  brightest  and  most  populous  and 
one  of  the  most  refined  and  polished  parts  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  beautiful  region  that  still  bore  the  Greek  name 
of  Ionia,  but  was  now  divided  into  the  Roman  provinces 
of  Caria,  Asia,  Mysia,  and  Troas.  Did  not  Paul  experience 
a  longing  desire  to  visit  now  that  famous  Ephesus,  the 
splendour,  the  wealth,  and  the  idolatry  of  which  were 
famous  over  all  the  world  ?  The  busy  hum  of  men  he 
almost  seems  to  hear,  and  to  feel  attracting  him  as  he  stands 
uncertain  which  way  to  turn  his  steps.  But  some  unseen 
power  suffered  him  not  as  yet  to  approach  those  scenes 
** where  Satan's  seat  is"  (Rev.  il  13).  The  time  was  not 
ytX^  For  now  the  Paroreian  range  to  the  north  must 
be  crossed  to  get  into  Phrygia. 

Phrygia  is  rather  a  geographical  expression  than  the 
name  of  a  definite  region.  In  this  it  resembles  our  Craven, 
Hallamshire,  and  Cleveland  in  Yorkshire,  Gower  in  Wales, 
Appin  and  Morven  in  Scotland,  regions  without  a  specific 
boundary.  Phrygia  was  a  term  admitting  of  frequent 
expansion  or  contraction  according  to  varying  political 
conditions.  Asia,  however,  was  elastic  in  the  sense  of 
enlargement  only;  from  being  applied  to  a  small  tract 
acknowledging  Ephesus  as  its  capital,  it  had  come  by  the 
fourth  century  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  vast  con- 
tinent ever  since  known  as  Asia.  A  similar  enlargement 
took  place  in  the  name  of  Africa,  which  the  Romans  gave 
to  the  Carthage  district  only,  but  which  came  at  last  to 
include  the  whole  continent  from  the  Nile  to  the  Cape.    The 
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first  town  over  the  Paroreia  was  Philotnelium,  on  the  great 
Roman  road.  Here  he  will  no  doubt  preach  Christ ;  then 
he  must  go  twenty-eight  miles  to  the  west,  and  with  a 
sharp  angle  take  a  long  journey  to  Pessinus,  an  important 
city  of  which  magnificent  ruins  may  be  traced  in  the 
remains  of  a  theatre  and  hippodrome,  the  temple  of  the 
"  mother  of  the  gods,"  and  an  acropolis.  After  visiting 
Synnada,  another  great  commercial  city,  the  faces  of  the 
Apostles  are  turned  for  a  second  time  towards  Galatia ; 
the  second,  that  is,  if  our  conjecture  is  correct  that  in  his 
former  tour  "  the  region  that  lieth  round  about  Lycaonia  " 
(Acts  xiv.  6)  included  Galatia. 

One  often  sees  in  a  country  that  has  been  subject  to 
glacial  action,  huge  rounded  boulders  of  some  stone 
entirely  different  from  the  surrounding  rocks,  bearing  deep 
scores  and  scratches,  the  records  of  far-off  commotions  and 
disturbances.  These  vast  relics  of  a  prehistoric  period 
were  borne  thither,  where  they  lie  so  still,  ages  ago  by  the 
moving  glacier,  and  tell  the  instructed  mind  of  revolutions 
of  which  these  are  the  only  traces.  Just  such  a  relic  was 
the  Galatian  race,  a  "  boulder  nation  "  (Lightfoot),  carried 
from  Gaul  in  the  far  West  by  their  restless,  adventurous 
spirit  far  across  the  desert  plains  of  Thrace  and  the 
Dardanelles,  till  they  reached  and  for  a  time  subdued  and 
occupied  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Gauls,  or 
Galat;e,  or  to  give  them  their  modem  name,  the  French, 
have  always  been  an  aggressive  and  over-running  people. 
How  often  has  Rome  lain  at  the  feet  of  Gauls  and  French- 
men, from  Brennus — that  Brennus  by  whose  Celtic  name 
the  Welsh  still  call  their  Sovereign — to  Napoleon  III.! 
How  often  has  Europe  known  the  thunder  of  their  martial 
tramp  I  The  Asiatic  Galatia  is  the  Gaul  of  the  East  As 
an  Englishman  in  Denmark  meets  daily  with  names  ef 
people  and  places  familiar  to  him  at  home,  so  in  a  less  degree 
might  a  Frenchman  in  Caramania  find  traces  of  his  own 
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lineage.  And  there  is  besides  a  most  singular  and  inter- 
esting correspondence  between  the  entirely  detached  and 
independent  accounts  given  of  the  Gauls  by  Caesar,  of 
the  French  by  Thierry,  and  of  the  Galatians  by  St.  Paul, 
and,  let  us  add,  by  the  modem  history  of  France. 

This  is  Caesar's  description :  "  Caesar,  apprehensive  of  that 
weak  point  in  the  Gallic  character,  their  constant  variable- 
ness of  mind  and  their  eager  desire  for  rapid  changes, 
resolved  that  he  would  not  trust  them  "  {BelL  Gall.  IV.  5). 
Thierry  describes  the  Gallic  race  ancient  and  modern  as 
distinguished  by  unequalled  dash  and  bravery,  by  an  open, 
impetuous,  and  impressionable  disposition,  and  remarkable 
intelligence ;  but  at  the  same  time  as  excessively  fickle 
and  unstable,  without  any  firmness  of  purpose,  and  disposed 
to  resist  all  that  discipline  and  authority,  the  love  of  which 
is  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  German  race ;  ostentatious 
and  boastful,  and  ever  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord,  the 
result  of  inordinate  vanity  (**  Histoire  des  Gallois,"  Introd., 
quoted  in  the  original  by  Howson).    Let  this  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  recent  history  of  France  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  with  her  three  republics,  two  monarchies, 
two  empires,  three  great  and  many  minor  revolutions,  and 
^meutes  and  constitutions  more  than  can  be  numbered. 

Now  is  it  not  to  the  very  same  people  that  St.  Paul  is 

addressing,  in  his  Epistle,  those  mingled  reproaches  and 

alTectionate  remembrances  i     He  begins  abruptly,  as  if  to 

give  vent  to  a  thought  that  had  long  been  disturbing  his 

mind  :  "  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed  from  him 

that  called  you   into  the  grace  of  Christ  unto  another 

Gosper  (Gal.  i.  6) ;  for,  navis  rebus  studentes*  they  had  turned 

from  St.  Paul's  Gospel  to  lend  their  itching  ears  to  the 

Judaising  teachers  from  Jerusalem.    "  O  ye  senseless  Gauls, 

what  bewitchment  is  this  f     I  placarded  Christ  crucified 

before  your  eyes.    You  suffered  them  to  wander  from  this 

♦  Eager  for  novelty. 
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gracious  proclamation  by  your  King.  They  rested  on 
the  withering  eye  of  the  sorcerer.  They  yielded  to  the 
fascination,  and  were  riveted  there ;  and  the  life  of  your 
souls  has  been  drained  out  of  you  by  that  envious  gaze " 
(Gal.  iii.  i  :  Lightfoot).  "  Where  is  then  the  blessedness  ye 
spake  of  .^  .  .  .  Am  I  therefore  become  your  enemy,  because 
I  tell  you  the  truth  ?"  (Gal.  iv.  15,  i6.)  *I  stand  in  doubt 
of  you  "  (Gal.  iv.  20).  *'  If  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another, 
take  heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of  another" 
(Gal.  V.  15).  "Ye  were  running  well;  who  did  hinder 
you,  that  ye  should  not  obey  the  truth  f  (Gal.  v.  7). 

How  marked  is  the  difference  between  the  people  whom 
St  Paul  has  to  deal  with  here  and  the  refined  but  vicious 
Corinthians,  and  the  speculative,  dreamy  mystics  of 
Ephesus  and  Colossae !  It  has  been  reckoned  among  the 
strong  internal  evidences  of  the  genuineness  of  these 
ancient  records  that  they  present  pictures  true  to  the  life, 
yet  evidently  drawn  with  an  artless  and  undesigning  hand. 

Yet  there  was  a  great  affection  existing  between  these 
mercurial  people  and  their  great  Apostle,  a  sympathy 
deepened  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  he 
remained  amongst  them,  longer  perhaps  than  he  intended ; 
for  he  was  a  great  sufferer  in  Galatia  from  attacks  of  that 
sickness  and  infirmity  to  which  he  makes  occasional 
allusion.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  touching  in 
the  broken  sentences,  the  forcible  but  unconnected  reason- 
ing of  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  Epistle  from  the  eleventh 
verse.  The  ritualistic  propensities  of  the  Ga^atians  had 
caused  him  grief.  They  seemed  to  think  that  when  they 
had  observed  "  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years," 
they  had  done  enough  (Gal.  iv.  10) ;  they  allowed  to  those 
"  weak  and  beggarly  elements  "  greater  influence  than  to 
St.  Paul's  higher  spirituality,  when  he  had  taught  them 
that  the  first  of  all  duties  is  the  love  of  God  and  of  our 
neighbour,  and  pure  faith  shown  by  works ;  and  that  while 
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outward  observances  are  decent  and  good,  and  helps  in 
worshipping,  they  are  no  more  religion  than  the  corona- 
tion robes  and  the  crown  jewels  are  royalty.  He  breaks 
out  into  a  piteous  cry :  •*  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  by  any 
means  I  have  bestowed  on  you  labour  in  vain"  (Gal. 
iv.  11);  and  then  referring  pathetically  to  his  bodily 
weakness :  **  Ye  know  how  through  infirmity  of  the  flesh 
I  preached  the  Gospel  unto  you  at  the  first ; "  and  how 
they  neither  despised  nor  rejected  him  on  account  of  his 
temptation  which  was  in  the  flesh,  but  received  him  as 
an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Jesus  Christ* 

Like  Adolphe  Monod,  on  his  lingering  death-bed,  pouring 
out  his  soul  in  those  beautiful   ''Adieux,"  so  Paul,  de- 
tained by  sickness  in  Galatia,  redeemed  the  time  by  much 
preaching  and   long  and    faithful    instruction.      We  are 
reminded    how    Chrysostom    and    Henry    Martyn    both 
|>efished  after  intense  suflering  in  the  same  region,  both 
dying  and  being   buried   at   Tocat  in  Pontus.     Perhaps 
the  afflicted  Christian  speaks  with  more  force  and  more 
pathos,  and  the  hearer's  heart  will  then  be  subdued  to  a 
tenderer  and   more  affectionate  attention   than  when  all 
is  well  and  far  too  comfortable  about  him.     And  now 
the  Churches  of  Galatia  were  planted  of  which  the  seed 
liad   been  sown  on  his  first  journey,  and  which  will  be 
watered  at  his  third  visit,  when  he  visits  *'  all  Galatia  and 
Phrygia  in  order**  (Acts  xviii.  23).     Pessinus,  Ancyra,  and 
Tavium,  all  places  of  considerable  importance,  were  visited 
and  organised  as  Churches.    At  Ancyra,  Paul  would  stand 
before,  and  examine   with   interest,  a  sumptuous  marble 
arch,  still  standing,  the  inscription  on  which  is  still  fairly 
legible,  recording  the  proclamation  of  Caesar  Augustus  con- 

♦  Bbeckh's  inscription,  9258,  from  Ancyra,  divulges  further  the 
sdiismatic  propensities  of  the  Galatians :  *'Theodorus,  presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  the  Saints '^  [the  title  arrogated  to  themselves  by  the  Nova- 
tiaos],  ^and  a  carver  in  marble." 
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ferring  liberty  on  the  Jews  to  worship  according  to  the 
laws  of  their  forefathers.  In  all  these  journeys  Paul  voif 
not  compelled,  as  travellers  at  this  day  are  in  Asia  Jftnor, 
to  toil  along  broken  roads  or  over  mere  cacatvan  tracks. 
The  grand  Roman  military  roads  maiked  in  the  three 
Itineraries,  the  Antonine,  the  Jerusalem,  and  the  Peutinger,* 
traversed  the  civilised  parts  of  the  country  in  all  directions, 
the  pavements  of  which,  remaining  in  many  places^  are 
still  roads,  though  execrable  to  travel  upon. 

But  now  St.  Paul,  who  had  turned  his  back  on  the 
brilliancy  and  splendour  of  Ephesus  to  carry  the  good 
tidings  to  the  semi-barbarous  tribes  of  Phrygia  and 
Galatia,  as  Jesus  had  chosen  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  for 
the  earliest  scene  of  His  ministry,  being  rested  and  better 
in  health,  began  again  to  look  round  for  other  fields 
of  labour.  He  still  had  no  idea  whither  he  was  going, 
any  more  than  any  of  us  can  tell  where  shall  lie  the  scene 
of  our  labours  ten  or  five  years  hence.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  how,  like  John  Keble  at  Hursley,  some  of  our  best, 
noblest,  and  most  devoted  servants  of  God  have  had  the 
lines  cast  for  them,  not  in  polite  cities  and  amongst  culti- 
vated congregations,  but  in  quiet  country  villages,  so  that 
all  classes  may  enjoy  equally  the  benefit  of  the  Christian 
devotion  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  Nor  must  they 
murmur  if  their  labours  appear  unknown  and  are  unap- 
preciated at  the  time.  Every  true  apostle  labours  not  for 
name  and  fame,  but  humbly  and  obscurely  if  need  be,  and 
to  win  souls  unknown  to  the  world,  and  his  reward  shall  be 
in  Heaven.     Paul  was  not  the  man  to  cry  with  Catullus  :— 

"  Linquantur  Phrygii,  Catulle,  campi ; 
Ad  Claras  Asiae  volemus  urbes." 

He  journeyed  back  in  ignorance  and  doubt ;  impelled 
by  his  own  desires,  restrained  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 

♦  See  the  excellent  maps  in  Le win's  "  Life  of  St  Paul" 
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Ghost.  How  much  has  been  kept  back  by  that  mighty 
restraint!  In  these  writings  of  St.  Luke,  there  is  no 
mention  of,  not  even  the  most  distant  allusion  to,  those 
epistles  of  St  Paul,  every  one  of  which  was  written, 
except  I  and  2  Timothy,  within  the  chronological  limits  of 
this  Book  of  Acts.  Is  it  by  the  restraint  of  that  Holy 
Ghost,  Who  forbade  Paul  to  preach  the  Word  yet  in  A^ 
that  the  Gospel  has  been  restrained  so  long  from  being 
preached  at  large  in  the  world  ?  Truly  it  may  be  so ; 
for  it  is  not  enough  that  the  Gospel  be  preached  and  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  offered  ;  God  knows  what  use  men  will 
make  of  His  gifts,  and  withholds  in  mercy  until  the  soil 
of  the  heart  is  better  prepared.  The  unseen  Hand  forbade 
Asia.  The  three  great  cities  of  Colossx,  Laodicea,  and 
Hierapolis  were  unvisited.  In  all  probability  St  Paul 
Was  never  at  either  of  these  places.* 

We  may  therefore  imagine  Paul  halting,  perplexed  and 
questioning,  and   looking  up  for  a  solution  of  his  diffi- 
culties as  he  stands  on  the  softly  swelling  chalk  hills  of 
Mysia,  which  resemble  the  scenery  of  our  South  Downs. 
fiut   he  penetrates  into  Mysia  by  a  country  no  longer 
intersected   with  paved  Roman  roads,  but  trackless  and 
pastoral     He  faces  north  for  Bithynia,  to  evangelise  the 
coast  towns  of  the  Euxine ;  but  the  Spirit  of  Christ  still 
suffered  him   not.    Very  likely  Christianity  had  already 
penetrated    into  these    parts,   or  soon   did,  without   the 
personal  agency  of  Paul ;   for,  twenty  years  after   this, 
Pliny    the    younger,   Roman    Governor    of   Pontus    and 
Bithynia,  was  troubled  by  the  presence  in  his  government 
of  great  numbers  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  rank,  and  of 
both  sexes,  who  were  in  danger  of  suffering  for  being 
Christians. 

I  am  stayed  here  in  happy  contemplation  of  ^e  phrase 
the  "Spirit  of  Jesus  suffered  them  not"  (So  in  R  V.)    How 
^  But  see  Wordsworth's  Introduction  to  Colossians. 
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it  has  happened  we  cannot  tell,  that  while  the  three  most 
ancient  manuscripts  have  the  word  ^Irfo-ov,  yet  later  copy- 
ists have  dropped  this  most  important  statement,  which 
implies  no  less  than  the  great  doctrine  of  the  proceeding 
of  the  Spirit  from  the  Son.  And  that  which  g^ves  so 
much  importance  to  the  words  here  is  its  connection  with 
Acts  i.  I,  "All  that  Jesus  de^an  both  to  do  and  to 
teach, **  upon  which  I  have  already  dwelt  in  another 
place;  showing  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  the 
work  of  Christ  continuing.  He  has  ascended,  but  His 
Spirit  dwells  with  men  to  the  end  of  the  world,  if  they 
will  feel  and  recognise  Him.  Let  no  man  think  that  St 
Paul  was  extraordinarily  moved  in  being  forbidden  by 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  to  do  one  thing,  and  commanded  or 
led  by  the  same  Spirit  to  do  another.  For  the  same 
blessing  is  open  to  any  one  that  seeks  it  humbly  with 
prayer. 

As  it  were  with  eyes  closed,  and  clasping  by  faith  the 
conducting  hand  of  Jesus,  the  missionary  company  passed 
through  Mysia,  and  arrived  under  the  shade  of  Mount  Ida, 
at  the  seaport  town  of  Adramyttium.  Paul  now  treads 
on  classic  ground.  The  soil  and  the  air  seem  to  ring  yet 
with  the  shouts  of  battle  between  the  heroes  of  Troy  and 
the  avenging  hosts  of  wrathful  Greeks.  As  they  travelled 
by  the  fine  road  under  the  peaks  of  "many-fountained  Ida," 
rendered,  if  it  were  possible,  a  second  time  immortal  by 
the  imperishable  verse  of  Tennyson's  "  iEnone,"  the  wooded 
mountain  tops  and  sides  overshadow  and  cool  their  weary 
limbs,  as  he  passed  "  whom  all  the  pines  of  Ida  shook  to 
see." 

Lesbos  rises  from  the  sea  on  their  left,  sometimes  partly 
intercepted  from  view  by  the  magnificent  foliage  that  over- 
hangs the  path  and  bathes  the  pendulous  branches  in  the 
blue  waves.  Perhaps  here  they  had  pursued  their  way 
under  the  shadow  of  night,  when — 
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"  Vcrtitur  interea  coelum  et  ruit  oceano  nox  : " 
and — 

^'Jamque  jugis  summse  surgebat  Lucifer  Idae."^ 

Assos  is  reached.  Both  Adramyttium  and  Assos  will  be 
touched  by  sea  in  St.  Paul's  last  recorded  missionary  voyage 
as  they  are  now  by  land.  Here  they  quit  the  sea-coast,  and 
cut  across  the  promontory ;  and  as  they  lose  sight  of  Lesbos 
dipping  behind  the  hill,  Lemnos  rises  in  sight  before  them 
when  they  crown  the  promontory.  The  grand  road  leads 
them  on  to  Alexandria  Troas,t  the  scene  of  the  great 
Homeric  battles,  when,  as  we  read  in  the  Iliad,  Neptune, 
occupying  the  summit  of  Samothracia,  and  overlooking 
Imbros,!  observed  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  conflict  that 

•  XxL  II.  801. 

t  Troas  was  the  cradle  of  Rome.  The  conquerors  of  the  world 
ivere  never  tired  of  recording  their  illustrious  descent  from  i£neas, 
tlie  son  of  Anchises,  the  noble  fugitive  from  ruined  Troy. 

X  In  the  wood-cut  in  Conybeare  and  Howson,  vol.  i.,p.  303,  by  some 
carelessness  of  the  engraver,  the  chief  point  to  be  illustrated,  the  peak 
of  Samothrace  peering  over  Imbros,  is  quite  lost.  The  low  point,  just 
over  four  figures,  is  Samothrace  in  the  distance,  the  lower  elevation  in 
front  is  Imbros,  much  nearer.  In  Canon  Weston's  very  beautiful  water- 
colour  drawings,  which  I  have  had  the  pleasiu'e  of  looking  over,  and 
from  which  the  woodcut  is  thus  unfaithfully  copied,  this  is  clear  enough ; 
bat  the  engraver  overlooked  it,  and  so  spoiled  the  view  !  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Canon  Weston,  a  most  accomplished  artist,  will  some  day 
draw  out  of  their  modest  seclusion  his  large  collection  of  views  in 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Eg^t,  a  small  selection  from  which  I  showed 
Mr.  Ruskin,  and  which  drew  from  him  his  highest  praise.  I  cannot 
think  them  inferior  to  Roberts'  celebrated  sketches.  Perhaps  in  bril- 
liancy and  truth,  fulness  of  colouring,  and  in  faithfulness  of  minute,  but 
important  details,  they  may  be  even  superior.  "  They  are  true  as  gospel," 
was  one  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  remarks. 

Samothrace  would  seem  to  be  but  little  known  at  the  present  day,  as 
In  three  respectable  sources  I  find  the  population  variously  stated  at 
from  1,500  to  15,000.  Mr.  Dennis,  H.M.  Consul  at  Smyrna,  kindly 
informs  me  that  the  population,  consisting  entirely  of  fishermen  and 
goatherds,  cannot  be  nK>re  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
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dyed  the  plains  of  Troy  with  mingled  Argive  andDardanian 
blood ;  and  we  recognise  the  truth  of  that  description  as  we 
see  from  the  shore  the  distant  lofty  peaks  of  Samothrada 
peering  over  the  lower  lands  of  Imbros.* 

From  the  shores  of  Europe,  Alexander  the  Great  landed 
here  to  conquer  Asia,  amidst  the  storm  and  tumult  of  con- 
quest by  violence  and  torrents  of  blood.  Another  and  a 
greater  conqueror  shall  embark  at  this  very  spot,  upon  a 
ship  moored  by  the  very  granite  pillar,  perhaps,  which  we 
can  see  still  lying  prostrate  on  the  beach,  to  win  without 
bloodshed,  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  mighty  king- 
doms of  the  West  for  his  Lord  and  Master  in  heaven. 

But  Paul  does  not  know  yet  what  he  is  to  do.  He  is 
brought  to  the  busy  seaport  town  of  Troas ;  he  sees  before 
him  Imbros,  lying  low;  he  sees  Samothracia  beyond  it; 
and  perhaps,  if  the  sky  is  clear,  he  sees  the  advanced  guard 
of  Europe,  Mount  Athos,  towering  over  Samothracia  itself; 
but  he  knows  nothing  yet  about  his  future  course.  His 
doubts  were  soon  to  receive  an  unexpected  solution.  On 
the  night  after  his  arrival,  God  sent  him  a  revelation  of 
His  will,  under  the  appearance  of  a  man  whom — probably 
by  his  military  apparel — Paul  recognised  as  a  Macedonian 
soldier,  who  stood  in  an  attitude  of  supplication,  as  a  man 
long  weary  of  waiting,  and  who  now  saw  a  term  to  his 
yearning  desires,  and  saying  in  words  which  have  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  every  European,  and  of  every  Christian  of 
European  descent  from  that  day  to  this,  "  Come  over  into 
Macedonia  and  help  us."  Notv  came  to  pass  that  which 
was  afterwards  so  powerfully  described  by  St  Paul :  "  The 

♦  "  No  careless  watch  the  monarch  Neptune  kept ; 
Wondering,  he  viewed  the  battle  where  he  sat 
Aloft  on  wooded  Samos'  topmost  peak, — 
Samos  of  Thrace ;  whence  Ida's  heights  he  saw. 
And  Priam's  city,  and  the  ships  of  Greece.*' 

Iliad  xiii.  10-14.    Lord  Derby s  TnmskUion. 
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earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  sons  of  God. The  creature  itself  also 

shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  For  we  know  that 
the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together 
until  now"  (Rom.  viil  19,  21,  22). 

The  truly  loyal  and  faithful  spirit  cannot  stand  long 
deliberating  whenever  the  path  of  duty  is  once  made 
clear.  He  cannot  delay  asking  himself  whether  it  will  be 
safe,  pleasant,  or  profitable.  Second  thoughts  he  especially 
distrusts  "Therefore,"  saC^s  the  historian,  "immediately 
we  endeavoured  to  go  into  Macedonia,  assuredly  gathering 
that  the  Lord  had  called  us  for  to  preach  the  Gospel  unto 
them.''  A  passage  was  secured  in  one  of  the  ships  which 
virere  frequently  passing  to  and  fro  between  Troas  and 
Neapolis,  and  the  few  necessary  preparations  were  quickly 


But  here  we  come  upon  a  new  phrase  in  this  history. 
In  vers.  6,  7,  8,  while  they  are  in  Asia,  we  read,  "  When 
tM^  had  gone,"  **  After  they  were  come,"  "  They,  passing  by 
lyfysia ; "  but  in  ver.  10,  *'  We  endeavoured  to  go  into  Mace- 
donia," **  The  Lord  had  called  us^  The  first  person  now 
used  of  course  intimates  the  presence  of  the  writer  of  the 
l>ook  before  us ;  the  previous  tliey  his  absence. 

St.  Luke  we  know  was  a  physician*  (Col.  iv.  14).  His 
name  is  an  abbreviation  of  Lucas  (Philemon  24),  Lucanus, 
Lucilius,  or  Lucius.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  1 1  Paul  tells  his  "beloved 
son  "  that  Luke  is  his  sole  companion  at  Rome,  engaged, 
according  to  Eusebius  ii.  22,  as  nothing  could  be  more 
probable,  in  writing  from  St.  Paul's  lips  the  Book  of  Acts, 
as  far  as  relates  to  himself. 

It  is  a  beautiful  theory,  and  one  not  easily  shaken,  that 

*  The  professions  of  the  ministry  and  of  medicine  are  well-suited 
to  work  in  connection.  In  Boeckh's  Inscriptions,  8669  is  to  the  memory 
of  Dionysius,  Physician  and  Presbyter. 
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Luke  ministered  to  him  the  resources  of  his  medical  skill 
during  his  long  residence  in  Galatia :  and  having  won  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  Apostle,  accepted  his  in- 
vitation to  join  him,  and  continue  with  him  from  Troas; 
and  we  take  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  after  this  it  was 
frequently  a  comfort  to  Paul  to  have  by  him,  if  not  always, 
at  any  rate  from  time  to  time,  that  disciple  whose  praise  is 
in  the  Gospel  as  an  Evangelist  and  physician  of  the  soul ; 
and  that  as  by  the  wholesome  medicine  of  the  doctrine 
delivered  by  him,  diseases  of  the  soul  are  healed,*  so  by 
his  literal  administration  of  wholesome  medicines  the  in- 
firmities of  his  good  master  were  comforted  and  alleviated. 

Luke  did  not  continue  always  by  the  side  of  the  Apostle. 
The  same  grammatical  form  shows  that  they  were  parted 
at  Philippi,  he  probably  remaining  behind  with  Timothy; 
nor  did  he  join  him  again  on  this  journey.  But  he  is 
again  in  his  company  at  Philippi  (Acts  xx.  5),  having,  as 
it  would  seem,  remained  there  doing  evangelical  work 
for  seven  years ;  and,  now  rejoining  Paul,  he  went  on  with 
him  from  Philippi  to  Miletus,  Tyre,  Caesarea  and  Jeru- 
salem. In  2  Cor.  viii.  18  occurs  this  passage:  ''And  we 
have  sent  with  him  (Titus)  the  brother,  whose  praise  is  in 
the  Gospel  throughout  all  the  Churches.**  And  as  it 
appears  from  the  subscription  that  the  bearers  of  this 
letter  were  Titus  and  Lucas,  it  follows  that  the  latter  is 
that  beloved  brother  whose  praise  is  commemorated,  though 
in  truth  an  argument  cannot  be  founded  on  a  subscription. 

Luke  again  accompanied  Paul  on  his  voyage  to  Rome 
(Acts  xxvii.  i),  and  continued  with  him  throughout  his 
first  imprisonment  (Col.  iv.  14;  Phil.  24);  and  if  it  is  a 
correct  opinion  that  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was 
written  during  his  second  and  last  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
then  the  sentence  "  only  Luke  is  with  me "  (iv.  1 1) 
is  easily  explained.    We   know  that  he  continued  with 

♦  Collect  for  St  Luke's  Day. 
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Paul  to  the  end,  when  his  earthly  sufferings  were  ter- 
minated with  his  entrance  into  glory  by  the  crown  of 
martyrdom. 

Was  Luke  a  Greek  or  a  Jew  ?  There  are  many  reasons 
for  adopting  the  former  conclusion,  few  or  none  for  the 
latter.  In  Col.  iv.,  after  enumerating  his  companions  who 
are  of  the  circumcision,  Paul  passes  on  to  others,  Epaphras, 
Luke,  and  Demas,  evidently  as  not  of  the  circumcision,  and 
therefore  Greeks.  Wordsworth,  on  i  Thess.  ii.  10,  observes 
that  Paul,  as  a  Jew,  writes  **  night  and  day  "  (i  Thess.  ii.  9 ; 
iii.  10,  etc)  Luke,  as  a  Greek,  writes  "  day  and  night " 
(Acts  ix.  24).  Again  in  Acts  i.  19,  Luke  says  the  field 
which  Judas  purchased  was  called  in  tJuir  (that  is  in  the 
Hebrew)  tongue  Aceldama,  an  expression  which  a  Hebrew 
would  not  have  used. 

At  once  embarking,  the  missionary  company  comprising 
Paul,  Timothy,  Silas,  Luke,  and  most  probablj^  others 
unnamed,  they  loosed  from  Troas,  leaving  Tenedos  and 
distant  Lemnos  to  their  left ;  passing  the  entrance  to  the 
Hellespont  and  low-lying  Imbros,  when  the  majestic  peaks 
of  Samothracia  came  full  into  view.  Avoiding  the  shallow 
waters  to  the  south  of  Samothracia,  they  steered  that  night 
straight  for  the  passage  between  Thasos  and  the  mainland. 
The  coast  of  Europe  rose  and  widened  to  the  view,  and 
seemed  to  spread  out  hands,  beckoning  a  welcome  to  the 
messenger  "that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth 
peace,  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth 
salvation,  that  saith  unto  Zion  (and  now  to  Europe),  Thy 
God  reigneth." 

Now  he  was  on  the  way  he  had  long  desired  to  tread. 
"  Now  having  no  more  place  in  these  parts,  and  having  a 
great  desire  these  many  years  to  come  unto  you  "(Rom 
XV.  23).  And  the  land  seemed  to  fly  to  meet  the  glad 
tidings ;  for  now  "  He  bringeth  the  wind  out  of  His 
treasuries"  (Psalm  cxxxv.  7);  "He  causeth  an  east  wind  to 

16 
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blow  in  Heaven,  and  by  His  power  He  bringeth  in  th< 
south  wind  "  (Psalm  Ixxviii.  26) ;  and  the  isles  of  the  Wes 
with  a  mighty  voice  shout  welcome,  while  the  Apostle 
to  the  Grentiles  perform  in  two  days  a  voyage  whicl 
at  another  time  in  the  opposite  direction  took  fivi 
(Acts  XX.  6). 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PAUL   AND    SILAS   AT  PHILIPPL 

Acts  xvi.  14-40. 

53 — Claudius^  Emperor^  until  Oct,  A.D.  54,  wh^n  Nero  succeeds 
htm— Herod  Agrippa  IL^  made  King  A.D.  $2— Ananias,  High 
Priest. 

"  The  oracles  are  dumb ; 
No  voice  of  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine. 

With  hollow  shriek,  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell." 

Milton  :  Hymn  on  the  Nativity, 

AT  the  moment  when  we  are  now  landing  on  European 
soil,  placing  our  feet  on  the  Macedonian  land,  let  us 
^ee  exactly  where  we  are.  Macedonia  had  lost  her  inde- 
pendence, and  had  become  the  vassal  of  Rome,  after  the 
battle  of  Pydna,  B.C.  57,  gained  by  Paulus  iEmiHus. 
Thenceforward  the  territory,  hitherto  Greek,  was  divided 
into  Achaia,  corresponding  in  extent  with  the  present 
Kingdom  of  Greece,  and  Macedonia,  which  province  com- 
prised Illyricum  on  the  Adriatic,  now  Bosnia,  comprehend- 
ing Croatia  and  the  Herzegovina ;  Epirus,  now  Servia  ; 
Thessaly,  now  European  Turkey;*  and  Macedonia  Proper; 

♦  But  all  these  with  limits  by  no  means  corresponding,  for  these  un- 
happy regfions  have  always  been  inhabited  by  a  confusion  of  shifting 
nationalities. 
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this  range,  the  Rosa  centifolia^  of  which  the  modem  repre- 
sentative is  the  Provence  or  cabbage  rose,  and  which  was 
cultivated  and  largely  exported,  perhaps  to  Paestum,  so 
cherished  by  the  Romans  for  its  lovely  rose  gardens,  where 
that  favourite  flower  blossomed  twice  a  year : — 

"  Forsitan  et,  pingues  hortos  quae  cura  colendi 
Ornaret,  canerem,  biferique  rosaria  Paesti." — Virg,  Georf^.  IV.  Ii8. 

From  Neapolis,  where  the  Apostles  make  no  stay,  they 
pass  quickly  on  to  Philippi,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles, 
along  that  great  and  famous  Roman  road  known  as  theEgna- 
tian  Way,  of  which  some  account  will  be  given  in  chap.  xv. 

A  very  different  population  thronged  this  great  thorough- 
fare, betokening  increased  nearness  to  Rome,  from  that  easy- 
going, gay,  and  light-hearted  people  whom  they  had  left 
on  the  other  shore  of  the  iEgean.  The  tramp  of  the  stem 
soldiery  of  Rome — "  lords  of  humankind  " — was  ever  heard 
on  the  march  at  the  imperious  word  of  command.  Civil 
officers,  of  various  ranks  and  calling,  all  speaking  Latin,  met 
the  Apostles  in  every  direction.  More  of  the  military  than 
the  mercantile  element  gave  its  character  to  the  popula- 
tion. There  were  freedom  and  safety  where  the  Roman 
had  firmly  planted  his  iron  heel,  and  a  man  under  the 
Caesars  or  Antonines  could  go  from  Rome  to  Antioch  with 
as  much  ease  as  we  pass  from  London  to  Glasgow. 

As  the  Apostles  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Philippi  over 
the  lower  ranges  of  Mount  Pangaeus,  with  a  stern,  firm 
purpose  planted  in  their  innermost  hearts,  as  the  prospect 
widened  behind  St.  Paul  of  the  iEgean  and  its  mountain 
islands,  and  before  him,  of  the  rich  plain  of  Philippi,  so  does 
an  ever-widening  purpose  slowly  unroll  and  develope  itself 
in  his  mind. 

No  doubt  this  vast  purpose  filled  the  mind,  too,  of  the  his- 
torian himself,  one  of  the  company  ;  and  even  without  the 

while  Renan  says  :  'Ml  semble  que  quand  Dieu  s'est  montr^  dans  un 
pays  il  le  s^che  pour  jamais  "  ("  It  is  but  too  true,  but  it  is  the  work  of 
Satan,  whom  the  Lord  shall  bruise  under  our  feet  shortly  ")• 
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controlling  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  was  too  full  of  the 
great  future  to  tell  us  of  the  Egnatian  Way,  the  sight  of 
Roman  troops  and  Roman  merchandise,  the  Latin  language, 
and  the  colonial  government.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
St  Luke,  a  man  of  considerable  cultivation,  saw  all  these 
things ;  but  **  One  thing  I  do ''  was  his  maxim  as  well  as 
Paul's,  and,  like  his  chief,  he  would  "  know  nothing  save 
Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified.'^ 

Philippi  is  entered  at  last ;  and  after  making  their  simple 
preparations  for  a  stay  of  some  length,  the  Apostolic 
company  quietly  wait  for  the  first  opportunity  of  address- 
ing themselves  to  their  work.  It  may  perhaps  seem  strange 
to  some  that  they  should  not  have  stood  up  in  some  public 
place,  have  drawn  an  audience  of  heathen  about  them,  and 
told  them  of  God  and  of  His  salvation.  It  maybe  strange, 
1>ut  we  know  it  was  not  their  way.  They  seem  as  a  rule 
to  have  waited  for  some  certain  indication  of  God's  will, 
^md  for  a  way  to  be  pointed  out.  There  is  more  matter 
^or  our  reflection  in  this  course  of  theirs  than  for  unhesitat- 
ing instruction  ;  more  reason  for  men  to  restrain  impetuous 
zeal  than  for  hurrying  to  conclusions. 

The  desired  opportunity  arrived  on  the  first  Sabbath 
after  their  arrival.  Outside  the  city,  by  the  side  of  one  of 
the  tributary  streams  on  the  Gangites,  which  gave  Philippi 
its  ancient  name  of  Krenides,  or  the  Springs,  was  erected 
a  modest  House  of  Prayer,*  a  small  oratory  called  by  the 
Greeks  irpoaevxt).  Here  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made. 
Those  who  resorted  thither  appear  to  have  been  all  women. 
We  cannot  tell  the  reason  of  this.  The  men  and  women 
may  have  attended  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  Men 
there  were,  either  Jews  or  Greeks ;  for  "  the  brethren  "  were 
addressed  by  St.  Paul  before  he  left  Philippi  (ver.  40). 
The  Apostle  addressed  these  few  women,  as  Jesus  ad- 

♦  "  Wythbum's  modest  House  of  Prayer, 
Lowly  as  the  lowliest  dwelling  there." 

Wordsworth. 
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dressed  the  message  of  the  Gospel  first  to  one  woman 
alone  by  Jacob's  well,  and  she  a  Samaritan ;  and  when  we 
view  the  apparent  insignificance  of  the  means  employed, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  hasty  and  inconsiderate  answer 
of  Naaman  to  the  prophet :  "  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar, 
rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?" 
Might  not  St.  Paul  have  assembled  the  chief  persons  of 
Philippi,  Romans  and  Greeks,  and  made  to  them  a  public 
address,  instead  of  talking  quietly  to  only  a  few  poor 
women  by  the  side  of  a  stream  ?  But  God  sa)^,  •*  My 
thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways 
My  ways  "  (Isa.  Iv.  8.) 

The  name  of  Lydia,  so  familiar  as  that  of  the  first 
European  convert,  may  have  been  only  the  name  of  her 
native  country  ;  for  she  came  from  Thyatira,  a  city  of 
Lydia,  a  place  famous  of  old  for  its  rich  purple  dyes. 

The  first  small  beginnings  of  great  works  always  interest 
us.  We  are  glad  to  see  what  humble  instruments  God  is 
pleased  to  use  to  produce  the  most  important  results.  It 
is  an  encouragement  to  the  humble-minded  to  see  this 
Divine  way  of  dealing  with  human  affairs ;  it  teaches  us 
not  to  despise  the  "day  of  small  things;"  not  to  despair 
of  success  when  we  look  with  apprehension  upon  the 
smallness  of  the  means  at  our  disposal ;  and  to  look  for  a 
blessing  upon  the  future  course  of  events  where  we  see 
only  inadequate  causes  to  bring  about  those  results  which 
we  have  been  led  to  expect.  When  in  A.D.  5 1  there  was 
seen  sailing  into  the  port  of  Neapolis  a  ship  from  Troas,  and 
then  a  very  small  party  of  grave,  earnest-looking  men  dis- 
embarking, who  landed  with  the  professed  object  of  preach- 
ing the  good  tidings  of  salvation  by  Christ,  who  would  have 
thought  that  those  four  men,  Paul,  Silas,  Luke,  Timothy, 
were  the  pioneers  of  Christianity  in  Europe  ?  and  that  from 
that  moment  heatlienism  and  idolatry  should  decay  and  pass 
slowly  but  surely  away,  until,  in  course  of  time,  all  Europe, 
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except  its  least  civilized  portions  and  all  the  great  nations 
of  the  world  of  European  descent,  in  America,  Australia, 
India,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  an  J  the  heathen  every- 
where, should  worship  God  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and 
should  cast  away  their  idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats, 
and  should  put  away  sanguinary  and  impure  modes  of 
worship,  and  with  one  consent  love  purity,  and  gentleness, 
and  liberality,  and  truth,  and  mildness, — all,  in  a  word,  that 
makes  Christianity  in  itself  so  lovely  ? 

Let   us  study  the   first   appearance  of  Christianity  in 
£urope,  and  see  how  it  worked,  and  what  were  the  imme- 
diate results.     Lydia  "  worshipped  God."     She  was  not  a 
Jewess,  she  was  one  of  those  many  Greeks  who,  observing 
the  purer  worship  of  the  Jews,  had  become  inquirers  after 
the  truth,  and  had  consequently  abandoned  the  follies  and 
iniquities  of  heathenism.     She,  with  all  those  other  women 
listened  with  deep  interest   and  attention  to  the  things 
^^ivhich  were  spoken  by  St  Paul.     To  her  these  things  were 
new ;  it  was  a  new  thing  to  her  to  be  told  that  to  be  saved 
fVotn  the  wrath  of  God  something  was  required   besides 
c^bedience  to  the  letter  of  the  commandments.     This  was 
xnrhat  she  had  always  believed  before ;  and  if  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken,  this  is  what  is   professed  and   what  is 
l>elieved  still  by  a  good  many  people  who  were  not  brought 
xip  Jews,  and  yet  who  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  an  outward 
attention  to  religious  observances  will  ensure  their  safety. 
Sut  the  Lord  opened  her  heart  "that  she  attended  unto  the 
^things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul."     Now,  we  read  of  our 
Xrord  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind.     Many  there  are  who 
ivith  their  eyes  opened  see  nothing  of  the  dangers  which 
surround  them.     For  not  only  are  there  eyes  to  be  the  win- 
dows of  the  body,  but  the  heart,  too,  has  eyes,  which  are  far 
oftener  afflicted  with  blindness,  shortsightedness,  and  other 
mental  defects,  than  the  bodily  eyes.     But  while  anything 
the  matter  with  the  eyes  immediately  causes  an  alarm,  and 
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we  go  at  once  to  the  oculist  to  avail  ourselves  of  his  skill,  the 
blindness  of  the  heart  causes  no  alarm  oi*  uneasiness  either 
in  the  sufferer  himself,  or  in  the  greater  part  of  his  friends ; 
wherefore  herein  is  the  greater  peril.  Now  let  us  observe 
in  this  place  that  the  beginning  of  Christianity  in  Europe 
and  in  the  house  of  Lydia  was  with  prayer.  The  meeting 
was  at  a  place  "where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made." 
Prayer  with  these  good  people  was  an  habitual  thing,  a 
regular  thing ;  an  engagement  was  made  for  united  prayer* 
and  it  was  kept.  As  true  religion  began  in  Europe  with 
prayer,  so  it  had  done  in  Asia.  Looking  well  at  this  fact, 
examining  it  closely  by  the  light  of  Scripture  and  by  the 
light  of  experience,  we  shall  find  that  no  good  thing  will 
be  done  or  can  be  done  without  prayer,  and  the  habit  of 
leaning  upon  God  for  the  supply  of  all  our  needs. 

Then  she  was  baptized,  and  her  household,  A  large  class 
of  Christians  refuse  to  baptise  their  infants,  putting  oiT  that 
rite  until  it  is  asked  for  under  certain  prescribed  conditions 
by  the  person  himself;  for  which  reason  many  of  that  sect^ 
though  they  call  themselves  Baptists,  remain  unbaptized 
all  their  lives.  We  maintain  that  the  children  of  every 
Christian  family  ought  to  be  baptized  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  do  not  rely  entirely  upon  such  passages  as  this  to 
vindicate  the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  but  on  the  con- 
tinuity and  identity  of  the  covenant  of  grace  to  Jew  and 
Christian.  With  the  Jew  it  was  circumcision  on  the  eighth 
day,  in  the  New  Covenant  it  is  Baptism ;  and  to  destroy 
the  covenant  of  grace  as  respects  children,  seems  entirely 
unjust.  The  Baptists'  sole  argument  is  that  there  is  no 
certain  evidence  in  Scripture  that  infants  were  baptized. 
Our  reply  is :  Can  you  prove  that  they  were  not?  If  this 
were  possible,  the  question  might  be  closed;  but  all  the 
probability  goes  the  other  way.  Is  it  possible  to  believe 
that  in  all  those  households  we  read  of  as  being  baptized, 
Lydia*s,  the  gaoler's  at  Philippi,  the  households  of  Cornelius 
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and  of  Stephanas  (i  Cor.  i.  16),  there  were  no  infants  or 
children  among  them  ?  Jews  subjected  to  circumcision, 
heathens  accustomed  to  lustrations  or  ceremonial  washings, 
would  be  sure  to  ask  that  their  children  should' be  baptized. 
It  is  most  natural  to  think  so.  And  if  children  were  left 
unbaptized,  while  their  parents  and  elder  brothers  and  sisters 
were  baptized  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  they  would  have 
remained  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Christ,  and  been 
still  heathens  like  their  parents  before  them.  It  is  those 
who  would  unfeelingly  withhold  Christian  privileges  from 
the  little  ones  whom  Jesus  loved  and  bade  His  disciples 
to  suffer  to  come  to  Him,  who  have  upon  them  the  burden 
of  proving  that  no  such  thing  as  infant  baptism  was  known 
in  the  early  Christian  Church. 

A  ceremony  of  which  Baptists  make  a  great  deal   is 
baptism  by  total  immersion,  or  nearly  so,  looking   upon 
CDur  sprinkling  with  water  as  no  baptism  at  all.     Now  the 
x^mains  of  the  great  city  of  Ephesus  having  been  lately 
l^d  bare  and  carefully  explored,  an  ancient  font  has  been 
discovered  evidently  constructed  for  baptizing  considerable 
Clumbers  at  a  time.*    This  font  had  no  doubt  been  used 
"for  centuries  just  after  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity. 
It  is  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  shallow,  with  a  raised  plat- 
form in  the  centre  for  the  minister  to  stand  on  out  of  the 
water,  which  would  fill  the  narrow  trough  all  round  him 
to  the  depth  of  about  nine  inches.     Around  this  font  (it 
might  be  in  it)  about  two  dozen  persons  might  stand  at 
one  time  to  be  baptized,  gathered  round  the  minister  in 
the  midst,  who  would  pour  a  little  water  on  each.     This, 
then,  is  how  they  really  did  baptise,  and  it  is  not  total 
immersion ;  in  which,  however,  I   must   add,  there   is   no 
harm  for  those  who  wish  it,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 

Next,  I  would   point   out  how  Christianity  opened  in 
Lydia's  heart  Christian  liberality,  hospitality,  and  all  those 

♦  Wood's  "  Ephesus,"  p.  32. 
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precious  offices  of  Christian  love  and  sympathy  of  which 
the  world  never  knows  the  whole  value  till  they  have 
despised  them,  turned  them  out,  and  lost  them.  As  soon 
as  all  were  baptized,  she  besought  them,  saying :  "  If  ye 
have  judged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord,  come  into  my 
house,  and  abide  there.  And  she  constrained  us.**  She 
had  to  beseech  them,  to  use  a  little  gentle  constraint,  for 
Paul  and  his  companions  were  not  eager  to  receive  help 
from  their  converts ;  though  they  were  poor  men,  and  worked 
wherever  they  preached  the  Gospel,  yet,  in  fact,  they 
received  but  little  personal  kindness  anywhere.  These 
good  people  at  Philippi,  however,  were  always  gracious, 
always  hospitable,  always  open-handed.  It  is  remarkable 
that  we  read  of  no  Churches  as  supplying  the  necessities 
of  Paul  except  that  of  Philippi.  At  Thessalonica  he 
laboured  "  night  and  day  that  he  might  be  a  burden  to 
no  one"  (i  Thess.  ii.  9).  He  "robbed  other  Churches," 
meaning  those  of  Philippi,  that  he  might  not  be  a  burden 
upon  the  Church  of  Corinth,  but  willingly  took  from  the 
brethren  of  Macedonia,  />.,  those  of  Philippi  (2  Cor.  xi.  9) ; 
while  to  the  Philippians  themselves  he  is  most  eloquent  in 
his  expressions  of  gratitude  for  their  abundant  love.  They 
were  a  rejoicing  and  happy  people,  and  Paul  rejoiced  with 
them.  In  reading  through  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
we  shall  scarcely  find  St.  Paul  rebuking  them  for  any  fault, 
only  cautioning  them  now  and  then  against  dangers; 
while  in  two  or  three  places  he  commends  their  rejoicing, 
cheerful  spirit,  and  thanks  them  for  their  kind  ministration 
to  his  necessities  (Philip,  iv.)  And  we  see,  too,  how  those 
dear,  pleasant  ministrations  of  Christian  friends  are  mutual, 
and  quite  unconsciously  mutual,  no  matter  of  bargain  and 
of  exchange,  but  each  doing  for  the  rest  all  that  he  can. 
When  Paul  and  Silas  came  out  of  prison  at  Philippi 
bleeding  and  sore,  at  once  they  went  to  the  house  ot 
Lydia :    "  And  when   they  had   seen   the   brethren,  they 
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comforted  them."  W?  should  have  expected  to  read  the 
other  way,  that  the  brethren  comforted  Paul  and  Silas,  who 
sorely  needed  it.  But  so  it  always  is  with  true  Christian 
souls,  the  comforter  and  the  comforted  have  but  one  heart 
and  mind  between  them. 

But  here  is  a  grain  of  comfort  for  those  who  do  not  like 
to  see  so  much  perfection  anywhere,  and  indeed  are  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  when  they  can  detect  the  brethren 
in  a  fault  There  was  not  always  this  unity  among  the 
Christians  at  Philippi.  Two  Greek  ladies  were  frequently  at 
variance.  Paul  knew  of  it  and  regretted  it,  and  wrote  them 
a  gentle  remonstrance  :  *'  I  exhort  Euodia  and  Syntyche 
to  be  of  the  same  mind  in  the  Lord"  (Philip,  iv.  2).  This 
letter  was  written  about  twelve  years  after  Paul's  first  visit 
to  Philippi,  and  we  are  allowed  to  see  that  Christians  even 
then  could  say  unkind  things  of  or  to  each  other,  and  bring 
scandal  on  the  Christian  Church.  How  much  this  is  like 
what  often  takes  place  among  ourselves  ;  good  men  and 
good  women  yet  falling  out  and  saying  severe,  harsh  things 
to  one  another !  It  is  rare  among  the  truly  good,  common 
among  those  who  think  more  highly  of  themselves  than 
they  ought  to  think.  But  this  always  impairs  usefulness, 
and  cripples  hearty  co-operation.  Thus  the  Word  of  God 
here  again  mingles  warning  with  encouragement.  But  it 
is  a  discordant  note  jarring  upon  sweet  music. 

Lastly,  I  wish  to  point  out  the  first  beautiful  beginning 
of  family  religion.  They  became  Christians  by  households. 
Christianity  is  the  religion  of  household  life,  and  there  is 
no  true  religion  in  the  household  that  is  not  Christian  as 
a  family. 

Many  days  were  spent  thus  in  quiet,  scarcely  public 
preaching  of  the  Word  ;  in  private  conversations  with  those 
whose  hearts  God  was  opening  ;  and  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions moving  freely  to  and  fro  in  the  streets  of  the  busy 
city.     But  it  happened  that  on  their  way  to  the  little  house 
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of  prayer,  a  hindrance  was  daily  becoming  more  marked 
and  more  troublesome.  A  young  woman  subject  to  fits  of 
high  nervous  excitement  was  the  property  of  a  small  com- 
pany of  owners,  who  excited  her  hysterical  tendencies  to 
frenzy,  by  means  too  well-known  in  that  ignorant  and 
superstitious  age,  and  made  the  people  believe,  perhaps 
believed  themselves,  that  she  was  possessed  of  the  spirit 
of  the  god  Apollo,  and  delivered  oracles. 

She  was  said  to  be  possessed  byirvevfia  IIvOtDvo^,  a  spirit 
of  Python,  the  sacred  serpent  of  Delphi,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  speak  the  mind  of  the  sun-god.*  Now  many 
things  incline  us  to  believe  that  the  approach  of  the  Chris- 
tian Dispensation  was  known  to  and  opposed  by  the  spirits 
of  darkness,  to  whom  unusual  liberty  was  accorded  at  that 
period,  that  the  power  of  God  might  be  the  more  magnified 
and  exalted.  We  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  possession  of 
demons,  or  evil  or  unclean  spirits,  as  especially  marking 
the  advent  of  the  Saviour.  Perhaps  a  little  more  attention 
to  the  reports  of  missionaries  from  the  darker  spots  of  the 
earth  would  convince  us  that  a  horrible  kind  of  possession  is 
either  actually  prevalent  there  or  is  very  successfully  feigned* 
and  that  there  are  frequent  exhibitions  in  Heathendom  of 
devil-worship  and  corresponding  diabolical  rites.t     But  in 

♦  The  terrible,  though  imaginary  incarnations  of  evil  conjured  up  by 
the  pagan  oracles,  are  powerfully  pictured  in  Tennyson's  "  Lucretius :" 

"  Worst  disease  of  all. 
Those  prodigies  of  myriad  nakednesses, 
And  twisted  shapes  of  lust,  unspeakable, 
Abominable,  strangers  at  my  hearth. 
Not  welcome,  harpies  miring  every  dish, 
The  phantom  husks  of  something  foully  done, 
And  fleeting  through  the  boundless  universe, 
And  blasting  the  long  quiet  of  my  breast, 
With  animal  heat  and  dire  insanity." 

t  See  a  remarkable  paper  in  Con/,  Rev,^  February,  1876,  entitled 
"  Demonolatry,  etc.,  in  India,"  by  R.  C.  Caldwell,  a  son  of  Bishop 
Caldwell. 
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these  caseSy  after  Christianity  is  embraced,  not  only  do  the 
outward  displays  cease,  but  converts  are  known  to  affirm  that 
it  is  impossible  for  them  even  to  feign  that  rage  of  diabolical 
possession  which  used  to  throw  every  limb  and  organ  of  the 
body  into  such  fearful  convulsions.  It  is  the  power  of 
Christ  that  constrains  peace  after  these  fearful  exhibitions 
of  mortal  agitation  and  disturbance.  Persons  so  afflicted 
were  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  designing  men,  and  much 
profit  made  out  of  their  misery.  Their  wild  language  and 
their  wilder  contortions  were  interpreted  and  charged  for 
as  the  owners  pleased.  The  damsel  at  Philippi  was  one 
of  these  unfortunates,  and  it  is  said  that  she  "  brought 
her  masters  much  gain  by  soothsaying,"  as  it  was  called. 
With  a  terrible  internal  conflict,  the  spirit  of  evil  rose 
against  the  Spirit  of  God.  She  knew  by  a  Divine  inspira- 
tion that  "these  men  were  the  servants  of  the  Most  High 
God,  which  show  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation  ; "  but  Satan 
would  have  prevented  her  if  he  could.  I  can  hardly  believe 
with  many  that  it  was  the  evil  spirit  which  constrained  her 
to  utter  these  words.  Paul  was  grieved  and  troubled  with 
her  importunity,  and  saw  that  it  might  easily  have  a  verj' 
bad  effect,  and  that  whether  it  was  a  good  or  a  bad  spirit 
that  impelled  the  girl  to  make  these  exclamations,  the 
populace  would  be  sure  to  attribute  it  to  the  evil.  Such  co- 
operation was  most  undesirable,  and  must  needs  be  shaken 
off;  therefore  he  suddenly  turned  round  upon  her  as  she 
was  following  the  Apostles  with  her  usual  cry,  and  said 
to  the  spirit,  "  I  command  thee  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  come  out  of  her  ; "  and  the  contest  was  ended  at  once. 
"  In  My  Name,"  said  the  Lord,  "  ye  shall  cast  out  devils." 
The  Python,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  might  be 
called,  departed  from  her  that  hour,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  alone  filled  the  damsel.  It  is  not  without  design 
that  the  same  word  is  used  here  three  times,  to  express 
identity  of  action.     St.  Paul  charged  the  spirit  to  come  out ; 
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it  came  out^  and  along  with  it  came  out  the  hope  of  their 
gains.  The  verb  i^cXdetp  is  used  in  each  clause.  As  it 
has  just  been  observed,  when  the  power  of  God  entered 
into  her,  Satan  came  out,  and  the  oracular  rage  came  oat ; 
and  of  course  the  company  of  her  owners  found  their 
occupation  gone.  They  saw,  that  is  with  their  eyes,  but 
the  eyes  of  their  hearts  remained  closed  ;  and  if  they  had 
seen  with  those  inner  eyes  of  the  mind,  they  might  have 
reasoned  thus  :  Either  the  spirit  of  Python  rightly  praised 
Paul,  or  it  did  not.  If  rightly,  why  should  they  attack 
him  ?  If  wrongly,  then  the  spirit  was  a  lying  spirit  Like 
the  owners  of  the  great  herd  of  swine  in  the  country 
of  the  Gadarenes,  the  oracle-mongers  suffered  a  great 
pecuniary  loss  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  paroxysms 
and  the  drying  up  of  the  source  of  the  oracle,  and  they 
meditated  vengeance.  They  could  not  charge  the  men 
with  that,  as  an  offence,  which  would  be  a  proof  in  their 
own  eyes  of  their  being  the  favourites  of  the  gods  : — 

"  The  gods  who  haunt 
The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world, 
Where  never  creeps  a  cloud,  or  moves  a  wind, 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow, 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans. 
Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm  ! " 

Tennyson. 

Some  other  device  must  be  resorted  to.  A  charge  was 
invented ;  and,  laying  hold  of  Paul  and  Silas,  but  letting 
Luke  and  Timotheus  go,  they  dragged  their  prisoners 
with  violence  to  the  forum,  whose  remains  are  yet  stand- 
ing. The  governors  of  the  city  were  sitting,  called  in 
our  version  "  magistrates,"  but  properly  duumvirs.  Every 
Roman  colony  received  a  municipal  government  upon 
the  model  of  that  of  the  city  of  Rome,  only  the  officers 
could  not  be  distinguished  with  the  same  dignified  titles, 
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lest  the  majesty  of  the  capital  should  receive  detriment 
No  Consul  Romantis  could  rule  in  a  petty  province.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  two  consuls,  each  colonial  city  had  two 
duumvirs,  who  struggled  hard  to  be  called  SrpaTffyol,  or 
Praetors, — a  title  to  which  they  had  no  right.  They 
had  themselves  preceded,  again  illegally,  by  lictors  with 
the  fasces,  both  emblems  of  authority  and  instruments  of 
execution,  consisting  of  a  bundle  of  good,  serviceable  rods 
with  a  headsman's  axe  in  the  centre,  and  twined  round 
with  thongs  for  binding  prisoners  previous  to  scourging. 
Here  then  the  Evangelists  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  heathen  Imperial  Rome,  mimicked  by  provincial 
pomp. 

This  was  the  charge  brought :  "  These  men,  being  by 
birth  and  origin  nothing  but  Jews,*  trouble  and  disturb 
the  city  exceedingly,  by  teaching  ways  and  customs  which 
we,  being  Romans,  may  neither  receive  nor  observe." 

Yes,  truly,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  doctrines  of  all 
manner  of  philosophers,  sceptics  or  infidels,  pantheists, 
positivists,  or  agnostics,  the  world  is  sure  to  send  followers 
and  admirers  after  them ;  but  Divine  truth  has  that  essen- 
tial purity  in  it,  which  the  impious  and  unholy  world  cannot 
receive  without  parting  with  its  dearest  vices,  and  is  there- 
fore hated  as  Christianity  was.  What  these  men,  "  being 
Romans,"  said  of  Paul  nineteen  centuries  ago,  is  it  not 
repeated  in  almost  identically  the  same  words,  in  effect, 
at  the  present  day — that  St.  Paul  taught  doctrine  which 
we,  being  Roman  Catholics,  cannot  receive.^  For  Rome 
and  St.  Paul  cannot  both  be  right,  and  the  whole  con- 
troversy between  Roman  and  Protestant  still  turns  upon 
the  one  question.  Is  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  true  doctrine,  or  must  it  be  qualified  and  diluted 
until  it  comes  to  mean  something  quite  different  from  that 

*  iMkutn  vrrdpxovTf^^  conveying  a  contemptuous  meaning,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  words  *P<ofiaiois  ovai, 

17 
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which  he  wrote  ?     For  there  is  no  question  but  that  Rome 
and  St.  Paul  are  repugnant  one  to  the  other. 

Then  there  was  a  noise  and  a  tumult,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Paul  and  Silas  bore  themselves  with  the  calm, 
perhaps  silent,  dignity  of  good  men.  The  three  magic 
words,  '*  Civis  Romanus  sum,"  that  imploring  plea,  **  I  am 
a  Roman  citizen,"  which  often,  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  earth,  even  in  the  midst  of  barbarians,  had  brought 
help  and  security  (Cic,  Verr.,  v.  S/),*  would  have  quelled 
the  riot,  and  have  set  them  free  in  a  moment  But  the 
words  were  not  spoken  which  would  have  given  them  an 
unanswerable  claim  to  be  heard  at  Rome,  if  the  case  were 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance,  and  at  any  rate  would  have 
exempted  them  from  arrest,  and  kept  them  from  the  cruel 
lictorU  rods.  But  the  higher  Power  which  furnished  the 
Apostles  of  Christ  with  words  at  need,  was  equally  active 
in  restraining  their  lips  from  speaking  words  not  expedient 
to  be  spoken.  There  is  inspired  silence  as  well  as  inspired 
language.  As  in  Asia  they  were  not  suffered  to  go  whither 
they  would,  but  were  directed  upon  Europe,  so  now  they 
were  restrained  from  speaking  the  words  which  perhaps 
were  hovering  upon  their  lips.  St.  Paul  claimed  his  civic 
right  afterwards  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxii.  25) :  why  not  now  ? 
Because,  had  Paul  and  Silas  so  easily  escaped  imprisonment 
and  scourging,  we  should  not  have  possessed  this  signal 
example  of  Christian  endurance  and  Christian  majesty 
of  patience  under  persecutions  and  afflictions.  It  was 
necessary,  too,  that  we  should  early  see  what  heathen 
persecution  was,  in  comparison  with  Jewish  violence.    I 

*  "  A  Roman  citizen  was  scourged  with  rods  in  the  market-place 
at  Messana,  O  ye  judges  !  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  not  a  word,  not 
a  groan,  escaped  from  the  wretched  man's  lips  in  his  agony,  and 
amid  the  sound  of  the  lashes,  but  the  words,  *  I  am  a  Roman  citizen.' 
For  he  thought  that  with  this  declaration  of  his  citizenship  he  would 
ward  off  every  blow,  and  protect  his  body  from  indignity." — Cicero 
agatmt  Verres, 
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prefer  to  believe  that  this  silence  was  voluntary,  or  the 
effect  of  the  restraining  power  of  the  Spirit;  and  not 
that  the  Apostles  vainly  sought  to  make  their  claim  to 
exemption  heard  through  the  roar  of  the  tumult  * 

These  mannikin  praetors  of  Philippi  may  have  heard 
of  a  certain  commotion  which  took  place  at  Rome  at 
this  time,  A.D.  52  (Acts  xviii.  2),  the  same  event  which  is 
recorded  by  Suetonius  (Claudius,  25) :  "  He  expelled  the 
Jews  from  Rome,  who  were  continually  causing  tumults, 
instigated  by  one  Chrestus  ; "  and  they  probably  supposed 
they  might  curry  favour  at  headquarters  by  a  great  show 
of  a  similar  kind  of  zeal  for  the  public  peace  at  Philippi. 

Without  trial,  without  inquiry  or  authority,  these  upstart 
puppets  of  Rome,  aping  the  dread  command  of  Roman 
consuls,  repeated  the  prescribed  form  of  words :  "  Sum- 
jnovete,  lictores,  despoliate,  verberate," — "  Lictors,  take 
^em  away,  strip,  and  scourge  them."f 

A  Roman  scourging  was  a  merciless  infliction,  and  was 
as  often  laid  upon  the  good  and  true,  as  on  the  criminal 
and  on  the  disloyal.  Streaming  with  blood,  though  con- 
quering agony  in  a  dignified  silence,  the  Apostles  were 
dragged  with  pitiless  ruffianism  to  prison — a  Roman 
dungeon.  Since  the  time  of  John  Howard,  the  prisons 
of  Europe  are  simply  places  of  stem  and  austere  detention, 
unaccompanied  with  a  needless  infliction  of  misery.  The 
walls  and  floors  are  dry.  There  is  light  enough  to  read 
by,  a  scanty  but  sufficient  furniture  is  provided,  and  food 

*  Here  Wordsworth  condemns  Canon  Farrar  by  anticipation  ;  for 
this  is  the  latter's  way  of  accounting  for  the  illegal  imprisonment  of 
the  Apostles.     Bengel,  however,  also  ventures  upon  the  same  opinion. 

t  "  Thrice,'*  says  St.  Paul,  "  I  was  beaten  with  rods  "  (that  is,  by  a 
Roman  scourging),  "five  times  of  the  Jews  received  I  forty  stripes 
save  one"  (2  Cor.  xi.  24,  25).  As  Paley  well  points  out,  the  "once* 
recorded  affords  presumption  for  the  fact  of  the  two  unrecorded  ;  but 
had  he  written  "  three,"  and  four  had  been  recorded,  there  would  have 
been  a  serious  discrepancy  {Mora  PaulincE), 
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which  is  wholesome  if  coarse ;  and  prisoners  are  put  in 
by  the  door,  not  dropped  through  a  hole  in  the  ceiling. 
This  is  one  of  the  blessed  effects  of  the  Christianity  which 
teaches  us  to  pray  "for  all  prisoners  and  captives/*  and 
to  employ  their  time  of  detention,  not  in  the  infliction  of 
vindictive  punishment  in  their  helplessness,  but  in  endea- 
vours to  recover  them  and  win  them  back  to  virtue  and 
religion.  No  such  mercy  was  shown  to  Paul  and  Silas, 
who  were  thrust,  i,e,,  let  down,  possibly  by  cords,  like 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6),  into  a  filthy  dungeon,  and 
made  fast,  by  the  feet,  in  the  stocks, — not  for  additional 
security,  which  was  impossible,  but  for  aggravation  of 
pain.* 

Such  treatment  was  the  lowest  indignity,  characterized 
by  St.  Paul  as  shameless  in  the  Epistle  which  he  wrote 
to  the  Church  of  Thessalonica,  the  next  place  which  he 
visited  after  Philippi,  and  in  writing  to  whom  he  made 
reference  in  these  words  to  the  sufferings  from  which  he  had 
just  been  released :  "  But  having  suffered  before,  and  been 
shamefully  entreated,  as  ye  know,  at  Philippi"  (i  Thess.  ii.  2). 
And  as  he  here  alludes  to  previous,  so  he  presently  alludes 
to  subsequent  sufferings,  of  which  he  spoke  as  matters 
familiar  to  them :  *  When  we  were  with  you,  we  told 
you  before  that  we  should  suffer  tribulation ;  even  as  it 
came  to  pass,  and  ye  know," — ue,^  ye  know  all  about  this 
(i  Thess.  iii.  4). 

*'  Oh  where  is  God  my  Maker,  who  giveth  songs  in  the 
night.?"  (Job  XXXV.  10.)  In  the  midnight  stillness,  broken 
at  times  by  the  cries  of  pain  and  weariness  of  captives  who 
longed  for  death  to  deliver  them,  arose  unwonted  sounds  in 

*  "  Among  the  other  machinations  of  the  devil  was  their  confinement 
in  prison,  in  a  dark  and  most  dismal  place  ;  their  feet  also  stretched 
in  the  stocks,  and  extended  to  the  fifth  hole,"  />.,  "to  their  widest 
extent.'^  From  a  letter  of  the  Christians  at  Lyons  and  Vienna  in 
Oaul  to  their  brethren  in  Asia  and  Phrygia,  recounting  their  perse- 
cutions in  the  second  century  {Eusebius  v.  i ). 
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the  jail  at  Philippi, — not  the  moaning  of  prisoners,  but  sweet 
notes  of  sacred  music ;  the  strains  which  had  been  sung  to 
the  harp  of  David,  now  were  heard  in  the  prison  of  the 
captivea  Were  any  odes  or  poems  ever  so  widely  known 
as  the  inspired  outpourings  of  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel  ? 
The  h3anns  that  cheered  the  sons  of  Judah  have  been  sung 
from  the  heath-clad  hills  of  Caledonia  to  the  boundless 
prairies  of  the  West.  They  will  be  heard  from  the  leafy 
glades  of  Japan  to  the  shores  of  great  lakes  that  water  the 
lands  peopled  by  the  half-known  millions  of  Central  Africa. 
The  Psalms  of  David  are  adapted  to  every  phase  of  life, 
from  the  joy  of  harvest  to  the  sorrows  of  desolation. 
The  Apostles  may  have  chanted :  "  For  He  hath  looked 
down  from  the  height  of  His  sanctuary  ;  from  Heaven  did 
the  Lord  behold  the  earth ;  to  hear  the  groanings  of  the 
prisoner;  to  loose  those  that  are  appointed  to  death" 
^Psalm  cii.  19,  20).  "  Let  the  sighing  of  the  prisoner  come 
"before  Thee  ;  according  to  the  greatness  of  Thy  power  pre- 
serve Thou  those  that  are  appointed  to  die"  (Psalm  Ixxix. 
11).  "In  the  day  of  my  trouble  I  will  call  upon  Thee: 
for  Thou  wilt  answer  me.  O  turn  unto  me,  and  have 
mercy  upon  me;  give  Thy  strength  unto  Thy  servant, 
and  save  the  son  of  Thine  handmaid  "  (Psalm  Ixxxvi.  7, 16). 
"The  Lord  openeth  the  eyes  of  the  blind:  the  Lord 
raiseth  them  that  are  bowed  down :  the  Lord  loveth  the 
righteous  "  (Psalm  cxlvi.  8). 

Thus  mingled  sounds  of  prayer  and  praise  rose  and 
made  sweet  the  dreadful  silence  of  the  noisome  dungeon, 
and  the  captives  were  listening  with  delight  and  surprise, 
when  suddenly  the  earth  heaved  and  sank  like  the  billows 
of  the  sea,  and  a  deep  sound  as  of  subterranean  thunder 
shook  the  foundations  of  the  prison  ;  and  while  the  walls 
were  tottering  as  to  their  fall,  the  bolts  and  bars  giving 
way,  every  door  flew  open ;  all  the  prisoners,  whose  fetters 
had  fallen  from  their  hands  and  feet,  were  able,  if  they 
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would,  to  walk  out  through  the  doors  instead  of  being 
hauled  up  through  the  hole  in  the  ceiling.* 

The  rumbling  and  agitation  of  the  earthquake  awoke 
the  gaoler,  who  started  from  his  bed  in  the  greatest  alarm ; 
and  coming  to  the  prison,  and  finding  every  door  open, 
did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  but  that  the  prisoners  had 
fled.  The  punishment  for  so  grave  an  offence  as  letting 
prisoners  loose  without  authority,  was  by  the  stem  Roman 
law  death ;  and  at  once  the  short,  quick  remedy  against 
disgrace  and  a  public  death  rushed  into  the  man's  mind, 
that  he  would  anticipate  the  certain  punishment  by  self- 
inflicted  death.  The  annals  of  Philippi  are  fertile  in 
examples  of  suicide.  After  the  great  battle,  Shakespeare 
makes  Brutus  say : — 

"  O  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet ! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails." 

''  This  is  a  Roman's  part,"  and  Brutus  and  Cassius  both 
perished  by  their  own  hands.  Many  other  chiefs  and  officers 
followed  their  example.  Self-murder  was  reckoned  honour- 
able in  all  heathendom.  In  heathen  Japan,  suicide  was 
reduced  to  a  law.  But  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  Cross 
in  those  teeming  lands  will  soon  instruct  them  in  the  better 
law  of  the  sacredness  of  human  life. 

St.  Paul  saw  the  flashing  sword  by  the  faint  light  of  the 
lamp,  and,  by  a  powerful  command,  restrained  the  act  of 
self-destruction,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Do  thyself  no 
harm,  for  we  are  all  here."  There  were  weightier  reasons 
than  the  safety  of  the  prisoners  why  he  should  not  slay 
himself,  but  that  was  sufficient  for  the  moment  of  danger. 
Then  the  poor  man,  released  from  his  fears,  called  for  more 
lights  {<f>&Ta),  and  sprang  in  trembling,  overcome  with 
agitation  and  fear  ;  and  seeing  at  once  two  figures  standing 

•  See  sketch  of  the  Tullianum  at  Rome  in  Howson. 
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far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  in  dignity  as  in 
place,  he  knelt  at  their  feet  in  an  act  of  reverential  worship, 
then  rose,  brought  them  forth,  and  asked, ''  Lords  (tcvptoi), 
what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? '' 

Some,  pulling  down  the  meaning  of  Scripture  to  a  lower 
level,  would  persuade  us  that  all  the  gaoler  meant  was, 
•'  What  must  I  do  to  escape  punishment  ? "  There  is  more 
reason  for  believing  that  he  meant  just  what  the  men,  pricked 
in  heart,  had  said  to  Peter,  "What  shall  we  do?"  (Acts  ii.  37,) 
meaning,  of  course,  "  to  be  saved."  The  gaoler  at  Philippi 
could  hardly  have  helped  hearing  of  the  Apostles  during  the 
many  days  they  had  preached  or  conversed  in  the  city ;  he 
had  perhaps  heard  the  strange  exclamations  of  the  Pytho- 
ness, who  cried  that  these  men  showed  the  way  of  salvation. 
What  more  natural  than  that  he  should  ask,  What  should 
he  do  to  receive  salvation  too  ?  At  any  rate,  Paul  and  Silas 
gave  him  no  advice  how  to  approach  the  duumvirs  his 
employers,  but  at  once  opened  to  him  the  way  of  heaven. 
It  was  beautiful  that  at  such  a  moment  Paul  should  include 
the  gaoler's  wife  and  children  and  slaves  in  the  offer  of 
salvation ;  another  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  home 
life,  the  strong  base  and  foundation  of  a  Christian  life. 

Then  the  remaining  hours  of  that  night  of  wonders  were 
passed  in  Christian  exhortation  and  earnest  prayer.  Paul 
and  Silas  addressed  themselves  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
to  him  and  to  all  that  dwelt  with  him.  In  coarse  flint  lies 
amethyst;  from  coal  comes  the  diamond ;  from  rude  slag  the 
loveliest  dyes  :  cannot  God  bring  holiness  from  the  heart 
of  the  chief  of  sinners  ?  "Though  the  serpent  has  him  by 
the  heart,  the  Angel  has  him  by  the  hand."*  A  gaol  did 
not  seem  likely  to  supply  material  for  the  first  of  European 
Gentile  converts.  But  presently  the  man,  softened  already 
in  his  heart  by  the  quick  and  penetrating  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, feeling  compassion  for  the  wounds  on  which  the 

♦  Ruskin. 
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blood  had  dried  in  hard  and  painful  clots,  took  his  prisoners 
(if  rather  he  was  not  now  their  prisoner)  and  washed  their 
stripes  with  pure,  clean  water,  and  received  in  return  {JnUchra 
vice^  fair  exchange,  beautifully  says  Bengel)  the  waters 
of  baptism.  He  washed  them  from  their  blood.  They 
washed  him  and  his  household  from  their  sins  in  the  waters 
of  baptism,  the  laver  of  regeneration  ;  not  only  he,  but  all 
his, — an  expression  which  leaves  us  free  to  imagine  a  family 
of  children  and  domestic  slaves.  All  this  was  within  the 
prison  walls.  But  now  after  such  evidence  as  he  had 
before  him  of  their  being  highly  favoured  of  Grod,  and 
having  in  all  probability  learnt  from  Paul  himself  that  they 
were  Roman  citizens,  and  had  therefore  been  illegally  beaten 
and  imprisoned,  he  felt  justified  in  bringing  them  into  his 
house,  setting  meat  before  them,  and  that  without  fear ;  for 
his  heart  was  lifted  up  in  thankfulness  and  prayer,  and 
believing  in  God  with  all  his  house,  he  rejoiced.  What  a 
thankful  and  rejoicing  Church  was  that  at  Philippi !  Again 
and  again  do  we  find  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  his  beloved 
Philippians  referring  to  this  conspicuous  feature  in  their 
Christian  character. 

But  by  the  time  that  the  sun  had  risen,  some  change 
had  come  over  those  over-zealous  magistrates,  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  earthquake,  or  perhaps  news  had  reached 
them  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  prison  ;  and  they  fell 
into  a  state  of  great  alarm,  feeling  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  a  great  blunder,  and  they  sent  the  lictors  early  to 
the  prison,  with  the  message :  "  Let  those  men  go."  The 
keeper  of  the  prison  conveyed  the  message  to  Paul  and 
Silas,  with  the  addition  of  an  entreaty  to  obey  quietly,  to 
avoid  any  further  questioning.  But  now  Paul  and  Silas 
exhibit  to  us  a  feature  of  the  Christian  character  not 
often  enough  illustrated  or  insisted  upon.  The  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  Christ  are  too  often  misunderstood  as 
meaning  that  tame  submission  to  all  insults,  injuries,  and 
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injustices,  the  result  of  which  would  simply  be  to  disorder 
the  whole  relations  of  human  life,  to  give  the  lawless,  the 
presumptuous,  and  the  arrogant  a  secure  and  assured 
supremacy  over  the  honest  and  well-disposed.  The  rule 
seems  to  be  that  in  private  matters  we  should  not  be  too 
exacting  of  our  rights ;  but  that  in  all  matters  of  public 
interest,  where  the  safety  and  well-being  of  others  are 
concerned,  we  should  be  firm,  nay,  inflexible,  in  maintaining 
the  claims  of  justice  and  equity.  On  this  principle,  Paul, 
for  the  first  time,  asserted  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and 
desiring  to  mark,  publicly,  his  sense  of  the  indignity  done 
to  that  high  character,  and  to  chasten,  however  lightly, 
the  insolence  of  these  little  men  in  authority,  he  refused 
to  move  unless  the  duumvirs  themselves  came  to  fetch 
them  out.  There  is  in  this  much  of  the  spirit  of  what  we 
rightly  call  the  modem  gentleman  in  Paul,  who  knew  when 
to  jdeld,  yet  not  forgetting  to  lay  hold  of  proper  oppor- 
tunities to  assert  his  public  and  civil  rights,  and  with  his 
own,  those  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

This  dignified  attitude  of  an  injured  man  humbled  the 
trembling  magistrates,  and  they  gladly  made  a  temporary 
sacrifice  of  their  fictitious  dignity,  and  came  down  in  a 
beseeching  frame  of  mind  to  b^  them  of  their  compassion 
and  pity  to  go  quietly  away,  without  making  any  com- 
plaint, and  to  leave  the  city  as  soon  as  they  conveniently 
could. 

The  Apostles,  therefore,  left  the  prison,  and  entered  the 
house  of  Lydia,  where  they  received  the  sympathetic  kind- 
ness and  attention  of  the  Christian  brethren,  who,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  were  now  numerous,  and  departed  west- 
ward by  the  great  Egnatian  Way,  leaving  behind  them,  to 
carry  on  and  establish  the  work,  Luke  and  Timotheus. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THESSALONICA. 

Acts  xvii.  i-ij. 

A.D.  53. — Claudius — Herod  Agrippa  It. 

"If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days  ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoUed  to  church ; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied ; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be.'' 

Shakespeare. 

"  C'est  la  voix  du  coeur  qui  seule  au  coeur  arrive." 

Alfred  de  Musset. 

ST.  PAUL'S  travels  in  Greece  were  accomplished  with 
as  little  of  trouble  or  hardship,  except  for  enemies,  as 
distant  journeys  are  taken  in  England  at  the  present  time. 
The  great  Roman  roads,  branching  out  in  all  directions 
from  Rome  to  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  Empire,  were 
to  the  Roman  Empire  what  railways  are  to  us  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  ;  and  a  traveller  or  a  body  of  troops  passed, 
without  perils  of  floods  or  of  bad  roads,  from  Rome  to 
Byzantium,  and  on  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  as  easily,  though 
not  so  expeditiously,  as  a  traveller  now  from  London  to 
Aberdeen. 

After  the  great  Samnite  war,  the  Consul  Appius  "built" 
the  Appian  Way.  Then,  at  different  times,  the  bene- 
factors of  the  Republic  or  of  the  Empire  laid  down  the 
Valerian,  Aurelian,  and  Flaminian  Ways.     Eastwards  from 
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Rome  to  Egnatia,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  ran 
the  Appian  Way,  of  which  more  hereafter ;  from  Egnatia 
to  Brundusium,  now  Brindisi,  a  port  of  such  great  import- 
ance to  the  great  overland  route  to  India,  ran  the  com- 
mencement of  the  grand  Egnatian  Way.  Ships  were 
continually  plying  over  the  stormy  sea  between  this  port 
and  Dyrrhachium  and  ApoUonia  on  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
now  Albania,  part  of  the  crumbling  Turkish  Empire. 
These  two  ports  (now  Durazzo  and  Avlona),  with  Brundu- 
sium,  were  as  familiar  to  the  Romans  as  Dover,  Folkestone, 
or  Holyhead  with  us.  The  two  roads  from  Dyrrhachium 
and  Apollonia  united  at  Edessa,  whence  the  Egpiatian 
Way  led  on  to  Pella,  Thessalonica,  Amphipolis,  and  Philippi 
to  Cypsela  and  Byzantium. 

These  Roman  roads  were  splendid  specimens  of  engineer- 
ing, consisting  of  several  layers  of  the  hardest  concrete 
with  masonry,  and  the  surface  being  laid  of  square  stones 
of  g^reat  hardness  and  durability,  firmly  cemented  together. 
The  distances  were  marked  by  milestones  through  their 
whole  extent.  In  a  good  map  of  England  we  see  in  many 
places — for  instance,  in  Kent  between  Chatham  and  Canter- 
bury, and  on  entering  Atherstone  from  the  south — stretches 
of  Roman  road,  remarkable  for  their  straightness  and 
breadth.  The  foundations  of  those  magnificent  Ways 
remain  solid  and  compact  until  the  present  day. 

After  the  battle  of  Pydna,  the  victorious  Consul,  Paulus 
£mtlius,  divided  the  newly-acquired  province  of  Macedonia 
into  four  parts,  numerically  distinguished,  from  east  to 
west,  as  Macedonia  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia,  Quarta,  divided 
respectively  by  the  three  rivers  Strymon,  Axius,  and  Peneus, 
of  which  the  four  capitals  respectively  were  Amphipolis, 
Thessalonica,  Pella,  Pelagonia.  This  arrangement,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long ;  and  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
now  writing,  Macedonia  comprised  the  whole  country 
north  of  Olympus,  and  Achaia  the  whole  of  what  is  the 
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present  kingdom  of  Greece.  When,  therefore,  Paul  b  at 
Philippi,  Amphipolis,  Thessalonica,  and  Berea,  he  is  in 
Macedonia ;  when  he  visits  Athens  and  Corinth,  he  is  in 
Achaia. 

When  St.  Paul  set  out  from  Philippi,  having  compelled 
the  over-officious  duumvirs  to  apologise  for  their  arbitrary 
ruffianism,  he  had  for  his  companion  Silas  only,  so  far  as 
we  know.  That  St.  Luke  was  left  behind  at  Philippi  is 
clear  from  the  sudden  change  in  style.  From  "  we  "  and 
"us"  it  passes  again  to  "they"  and  "them,**  as  he  wrote 
before  they  came  to  Troas,  and  the  first  person  is  not  re- 
sumed until  the  third  journey,  when,  after  naming  several 
companions  of  St  Paul  without  including  his  own  name, 
he  reverts  to  the  first  person  in  "we  sailed  away  from 
Philippi "  (Acts  xx.  6),  which  is  the  most  unobtrusive  but 
a  very  plain  way  of  stating  that  the  historian  had  joined 
the  party  again.  Throughout  this  space  of  time  there 
is  just  that  absence  of  minute  description  which  might 
be  expected  in  the  story  of  one  who  is  only  a  narrator 
at  second-hand,  not  an  eye-witness.  This  interval  covers 
a  period  of  three  or  four  years,  during  which  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  St.  Luke  was  not  idle  over  his  Masters 
work.  It  is  conjectured,  not  without  great  probability,  that 
he  may  have  employed  himself  as  a  Christian  physician 
on  board  the  ships  that  plied  between  Philippi  and  Troas. 
Few  professions  are  more  suited  to  furnish  a  Christian  man 
with  opportunities  of  speaking  with  power  on  subjects  of 
eternal  interest  than  that  of  the  ph3rsician.  That  St  Luke 
would  be  obliged  to  support  himself  is  just  as  certain  as 
that  he  would  decline  no  opportunity  of  communicating  the 
Good  Tidings.  Hence  we  have  every  inducement  to  believe 
that  he  both  practised  in  his  profession  and  preached  the 
Gospel ;  and  that  he  would  do  so  with  unshrinking  firmness 
combined  with  manly  modesty,  the  style  and  manner  of 
both  his  books  convince  us. 
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From  ver.  4,  "the  believers  consorted  with  Paul  and 
Silas,"  we  conclude  that  neither  was  Timotheus  with  them, 
and  that  he  also  had  been  left  at  Philippi.  From  ver.  14, 
"Silas  and  Timotheus  abode  at  Berea  still,"  we  perceive 
that  Timotheus  had  rejoined  St.  Paul  at  that  town.  That 
a  flourishing  Christian  Church  was  certainly  founded  at 
Philippi  is  evident  from  Philip,  i.  i,  written  about  eight  years 
after,  where  we  see  an  extensive  Church  established,  with 
bishops  (or  presbyters)  and  deacons.*  In  fact,  that  Philippi 
was  the  centre  and  Mother  Church  of  all  Macedonia,  seems 
pretty  certain. 

Let  us  now  further  observe  the  progress  of  Paul  and 
Silas.  From  Philippi  the  Egnatian  Way  skirts  the  southern 
base  of  Mount  Pai^xus  for  thirty-three  miles,  along  a  level 
plain  stretching  between  that  range  and  the  river  Angites. 
Here  St.  Paul  finds  himself  refreshed  by  the  double  charm 
of  active,  earnest,  social  life,  which  covers  the  marble-paved 
roads  with  that  mingling  of  business  with  pleasure  which 
lias  always  a  charm  for  the  busy  man,  and  the  additional 
delight  of  the  exquisite  scenery  of  Pangaeus  and  its  lovely 
valleys.  In  every  sheltered  hollow  lay  some  pleasant  village ; 
ornamental  fountains  splashed  by  the  road-side,  with  the 
clear,  sparkling  waters  that  flowed  from  the  snowy  moun- 
tain tops,  and  came  filtered  through  beds  of  gravel.  The 
rivulets  of  incomparable  brightness  refracted  a  light  of 
pellucid  green,  as  they  ran  reflecting  the  brilliancy  of  the 
marble  clifis  between  which  they  flowed.  In  such  spots  as 
these  one  learns  to  appreciate  the  blessing  of  a  supply  of 
perfectly  pure  water  as  one  of  the  richest  gifts  of  nature. 

Then  they  reach  the  broad  lake  Cercinitis,  twice  the  size 

*  In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  presbyters  were  sometimes  called 
cVurxofTOi,  as  in  this  place,  where  it  is  evident  that  there  could  not  have 
been  several  bishops  in  one  city,  though  several  literal  cVio-kottoi,  or 
overseers.  Soon,  however,  the  title  of  bishop  came  to  be  reserved  for 
the  higher  dignity. 
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of  Windermere,  formed  by  the  river  Strymon.  At  the  foot 
of  this  lake  and  the  head  of  the  Strymonic  Gulf  was  Amphi- 
polis,  a  place  of  great  importance  and  interest  in  the  history* 
of  that  time.*  It  is  now  only  a  ruined  village.  No  stay 
was  made  at  Amphipolis,  except  for  necessary  rest,  and  the 
next  day  the  little  company  went  thirty  miles  further,  to 
ApoUonia, — not  to  be  confounded  with  the  other  Apollonia 
on  the  coast  of  lUyricum.  Here  the  scenery  is  extremely 
picturesque,  reminding  the  traveller  of  the  romantic  beauties 
of  the  Riviera.  With  the  blue  waters  of  the  Strymonic  Gulf 
on  the  left,  and  the  forest-clad  mountains  on  the  right,  their 
path  lay  through  green  meadows  that  were  almost  washed 
by  the  waves  of  the  tideless  sea.  Here  lay  the  Aulon  of 
Arethusa,  a  deep  fissure  through  which  rolled  the  waters 
of  Lake  Bolbe  to  the  sea ;  and  here  they  will  pause  before 
the  tomb  of  Euripides,  fabled  by  his  fond  worshippers 
to  have  been  struck  by  lightning  as  a  mark  of  the  appro- 
bation of  the  gods  of  Olympus  and  as  a  seal  of  divinity,  a 
favour  awarded  to  none  other  besides  Lycurgus  {Plutarch^ 
"  Lycurgus  "). 

The  grandeur  of  the  tall  trees,  the  cool,  refreshing  air, 
the  swiftly  rolling  waters,  the  vigorous  growth  of  shrubs 
and  ferns,  form  a  delicious  relief  after  the  hot  plains,  where 
the  flocks  and  herds  seeking  at  noon  the  shadow  of  rock 
or  tree,  seem  to  invite  the  traveller  to  rest  also. 

A  night  is  spent  at  Apollonia ;  and  as  there  is  no  Jewish 
synagogue,  and  Thessalonica  seems  crying  for  help,  the 
Apostles  hasten  forward;  and  on  approaching  Thessalonica 
by  clearing  the  low  mountain  range  which  borders  the 
Thermaic  Gulf,  as  soon  as  they  emerge  into  the  plain,  the 
wonderful  sight  of  the  snow-capped  Mount  Olympust  across 
the  bay  salutes  their  sight  and  rivets  their  attentive  gaze. 
The  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  all  the  intervening  space, 

*  Livy^  Books  IV.  and  V. ;  Thuc,  i.  loo,  iv.  102. 

t  Olympus,  9754  feet  high  ;  Ossa,  6407  ;  Pelion,  5310. 
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seem  to  blend  and  mingle  with  the  transparent  blue  of 
heaven  ;  and  the  snowy  crown,  with  its  streaks  and  ridges 
and  hollows  of  white  and  pale,  cold,  azure  blue,  amongst 
which  play  the  deep  blue  and  purple  lights,  the  rose  tints 
of  morning,  or  the  amethystine  depth  of  sunset,  seems  to 
be  floating  in  the  distant  horizon. 

**  Shall  I  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills  ?  whence  should 
my  help  come  ?  My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,  which 
made  heaven  and  earth  "  (Psalm  cxxi.  i,  2,  margin).  The 
heathen  had  for  long  dreamed  that  Olympus  was  the 
favoured  abode  of  gods  and  demi-gods.  At  its  foot 
stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  of  which  there  are 
only  doubtful  remains.  Homer  gives  the  mountain  the 
epithets  of  fiaxpo^,  the  great ;  iroXvBeLpd^  and  iroXwrruxo^f 
the  ridgy;  ayawuf)o<:,  the  snowy;  07X009,  the  stately  or 
bright 

But  the  gods,  where  are  they  ?    Where  indeed  were  they 
when  St  Paul  first  fixed  his  gaze  upon  its  shaggy  sides 
and  shining  head  ?     Men  had  scaled  Olympus  and  found 
no  gods  there.     Cicero,  from  his  despairing  exile  at  Thes- 
salonica,  looked  upon  Olympus  and  satirically  remarked 
that  he  saw  no  gods  there,  only  snow  and  ice ;  for  the 
Pagan  system  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  was  supported 
merely  as  an  institution  useful  to  the  State,  and  to  amuse 
and  occupy  the  people.     But  the  system  was  not,  nor  was 
it  seriously  pretended  to  be,  based  upon  sound  truth  in- 
viting inquiry.    Alas !  can  any  more  be  said  of  the  religious 
system  of  Southern  Europe  ?    Do  grave  and  earnest  men 
give  more  credence  to  the  popular  doctrines  they  seem  to 
teach  than  did  Cicero  or  Seneca  to  the  existence,  the  lives, 
and  the  acts  of  their  gods  and  goddesses  ?     But  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  when  won  and  wisely 
used,  will  do  the  same  for  the  Christianity  of  Christ  that 
the  dim  light  of  reason  did  for  the  wiser  of  the  heathens. 
But  now  the  distant  hum  of  a  great  city  mingles  with 
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the  murmuring  of  the  sea,  laden  with  a  forest  of  shipping. 
Thessalonica  lay,  and  lies  still,  in  a  wide  hollow  descending 
gently  to  the  seashore.  It  is  now  a  city  of  70,000  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  no  less  than  50,000  are  Jews.  In  St  Paul's 
time,  under  a  strong,  secure  government,  the  population 
was,  most  likely,  much  larger,  and  prospered  by  a  thriving 
commerce.  The  quays  and  wharves  of  great  seaports  then 
would  not  be  very  different,  in  some  of  their  leading 
features,  from  what  we  see  at  Portsmouth  and  at  Liverpool 
in  the  present  day, — ^an  ever-changing  throng  of  common 
sailors  and  naval  officers  of  all  nations,  not  moving  busily 
about,  but  loitering  idly  in  waiting  for  a  ship  or  a  cargo,  or 
perhaps  bent  on  some  loose  folly  or  on  vicious  dissipations. 
But  while  any  ship  apparently  does  no  more  than  land 
her  cargo  and  take  in  a  fresh  one,  no  ship  can  come  from 
a  foreign  port  without  landing  a  good  deal  more  than 
meets  the  eye,  in  the  unseen  form  of  influence  for  good  or 
for  evil.  Such  a  seafaring,  fluctuating  population  as  met  the 
eye  of  St.  Paul  would  eventually  be  messengers  to  many  a 
distant  coast,  of  the  strange  but  welcome  news  of  a  new 
religion  which  possessed  the  singular  distinctions  of  being 
grave,  and  of  discountenancing  all  sin  and  immorality. 

We  will  take  a  brief  view  of  Thessalonica  or  Saloniki,  as 
it  is,  when  we  have  seen  St  Paul's  work  among  its  earlier 
inhabitants  under  the  Roman  dominion. 

Of  Jesus  it  is  said  (St  Luke  iv.  16)  that  when  He  came 
to  Nazareth,  "as  His  custom  was,  He  went  into  the 
synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  stood  up  to  read." 
Now  He  still  does  the  same  by  the  lips  of  His  servant 
Paul,  who,  "  as  his  manner  was,  went  in  unto  them,  and 
three  Sabbath  days  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the 
Scriptures.'*  Whether  St.  Paul's  stay  was  really  limited 
to  those  three  Sabbath  days  mentioned,  seems  more  than 
doubtful.  Most  likely  after  the  three  he  turned  more  ex- 
clusively to  the  Gentiles.    But  during  those  privileged  days, 
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the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were  his  theme.     He 

reasoned  with  the  Jews,  with  such  at  least  of  them  as  were 

able  and  willing  to  understand,  opening  out  the  Scriptures 

and  •'alleging"  (that  is  to  say,  "  laying  together  proofs,"  not 

in  the  modem  altered  sense  of  the  word,  w6ich  is  only  used 

in  reference  to  doubtful  statements,  yet  left  so  in  Revised 

Version) — alleging  first  that  those  Old  Testament  Scripture 

evidences  showed  that  Christ   must   needs  have  suffered, 

as  Jesus  Himself  was  showing  in  the  walk  to  Emmaus ; 

and  secondly,  that  the  Jesus  whom  Paul  preached  was  that 

same   Christ    concerning  whom   the    voice  of   prophecy 

had  spoken  so  long.    As  Jesus  had  shown  His  disciples 

(Matt  xvi.  21),  so  Paul  now  unfolded  to  the  Thessalonians 

tie  same  truths  after  they  had  become  facts. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  Thessalonians.  would 
Iiave,  besides  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  the  Gospel 
«iccording  to  St  Matthew,  which  was  the  first  written.  A 
comparison  of  i  Thess.  v.  2,  with  Matt.  xxiv.  36,  42,  43, 
suggests  the  idea  that  Paul  was  quoting  to  them  a  Gospel 
Aiirhich  they  had  in  their  own  hands. 

Thus  he  first  opened  that  Christ  must  have  suffered,  and 
then  he  displayed  the  Cross  of  Christ,  crucified  for  us,  just 
as  we  first  break  the  shell,  then  bring  to  light  the  kernel. 

What  else  did  St  Paul  teach  them  }  An  examination  of 
the  two  Epistles,  written  at  Corinth  within  a  year  of  his 
departure  from  Thessalonica,  clearly  reveals  to  us  that  he 
went  much  further,  and  told  them  of  Christ's  second  advent, 
of  the  persecutions  of  the  Church,  of  that  Antichrist,  the 
man  of  sin,  who  should  ever  oppose  the  reception  of  the 
faith  by  true  believers :  "  Remember  ye  not,  that,  when  I 
was  yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these  things.?"  (2  Thess.  ii.  5). 
By  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  Paul  was  enabled  to  reveal  to 
his  beloved  Thessalonians  these  melancholy  truths,  and, 
reason  how  we  will,  no  other  key  will  fit  the  lock  of  those 
great  prophecies  but  the  prolonged  existence  of  the  Papacy 

18 
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[see  Bishop'  Wordsworth's  unanswerable  little  tre; 
** Babylon").  Romanist  writers  do  not  attempt  to  : 
the  charge :  knowing  it  to  be  in  vain,  they  take  a  safer  n 
in  silence,  recognizing  full  well  that  their  vast  power 
on  a  very  different  basis  from  any  that  can  be  fumishe 
human  or  Divine  truth. 

We  learn,  too,  from  the  Epistles  that  many  heal 
"turned  to  God  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and 
God  "  (i  Thess.  i.  9);  that  they  suffered  many  things  <A 
own  countrymen  (i  Thess.  ii.  14)  ;  and  that  their  recc] 
of  the  Word,  though  attended  with  joy  of  the  Holy  C 
in  their  hearts,  was  accompanied  with  much  afHictic 
no  doubt  referring  to  the  troubles  mentioned  latci 
and  from  which  the  converts  were  not  allowed  t 
exempt. 

Further,  we  learn  from  the  Epistles  concerning  his 
at  Thessalonica,  that  there  he  chose  rather  to  mail 
himself  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  day  and  nigh 
making  tent-cloth,  than  to  be  chargeable  to  them, 
that  he  feared  unwillingness  and  grudging  on  their  \ 
but  St.  Paul  was  a  wise  and  discerning  man,  and  whil 
saw  good  reasons  for  accepting  the  hospitality  and  the 
of  the  Philippians,  he  kept  secret  counsel  within  hin 
perceiving  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  lay  himself  u 
similar  obligations  at  Thessalonica.  From  some  wc 
pleased  to  receive  gifts  and  favours ;  from  others  it  ma 
that  wisdom  will  teach  us  to  discourage  such  manifestat 
It  is  a  matter  for  judgment  and  discrimination.  In  2  T 
iii.  7  he  pleads,  "  We  behaved  not  ourselves  disorderly  | 
is,  idly,  but  left  so  in  Revised  Version)  among  you,  ne 
did  we  eat  any  man's  bread  for  nought ;  "  accordingly 
able  with  a  better  grace  to  exhort  them,  "  That  ye  stu< 
be  quiet,  and  to  do  your  own  business,  and  to  work 
your  own  hands,  as  we  commanded  you  "  (i  Thess.  iv.  1 1, 
so  that  he  may  well  appeal  to  God  as  his  witness  tlu 
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never  wore  a  cloak  of  covetousness  to  disfigure  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  his  motives  (i  Thess.  ii.  5.)* 

These  Epistles  are  addressed,  as  is  evident  from  their 
"whole  tone,  not  to  speculative  philosophers  or  critical 
<iividers  of  doctrine,  but  to  working  men  by  a  working 
xnan.  And  it  was  a  working  man,  indeed,  who  taught  in 
^e  s}magogue  on  those  three  Sabbath  days  ;  one  who  had 
liired  himself  out  to  work  by  the  day  at  the  loom,  and 
^worked  over-hours  far  into  the  night,  to  earn  sufficient  for 
liis  wants  in  other  places,  where  he  should  not  have  the  same 
opportunities ;  for  in  intellectual  Athens  and  at  Corinth  the 
luxurious  it  would  probably  be  out  of  his  power  to  work.f 

It  is  also  clear,  from  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  that 
they  were  addressed  chiefly  to  Gentiles,  those  who  had 
turned  from  idols  to  the  living  God.  He  refers  very 
frequently  to  matters  which  he  had  taught  them  with  his 
own  lips,  bringing  them  to  their  remembrance  with  the 
oft-repeated  phrase  "as  ye  know"  (i  Thess.  i.  5  ;  ii.  i,  2, 
5,  10,  11;  iv.  6),  which  they  might  well  be  supposed  to  do, 
having  parted  with  him  but  so  recently. 

There  is  another  verse  which  strikes  us  forcibly  as  one 
very  suitably  addressed  to  men  who  had  only  recently 
received  the  knowledge  of  life  and  immortality,  that  they 

*  In  2  Thess.  iii.  14,  15,  we  have  as  near  an  approach  as  we  have 
anywhere  to  the  precept  to  excommunicate  wilful  offenders.  It  is  a 
laige  subject,  and  the  author  has  ventured  upon  some  remarks  upon 
this  topic  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  "  Letters 
upon  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church,"  pp.  15, 70, 263, 356  (Strahan). 

t  In  Seathwaite,  the  next  parish  to  the  author's,  there  died  in  1S02 
a  venerable  clergyman,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  after  sixty-six  years* 
incumbency,  immortalized  by  Wordsworth  in  his  poem  "The 
Excursion  **  as  "  Walker  the  Wonderful,"  who,  working  by  the  day  for 
his  own  parishioners  in  cutting  peats  or  in  shepherding,  never  lost 
their  respect  or  his  own,  but  lived  to  deserve  at  his  death  this  true 
record  in  the  parish  Register  of  Burials  :  *•*•  He  was  a  man  singular  for 
his  temperance,  industry,  and  integrity.'' 
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should  not  "  be  ignorant  concerning  them  which  are  asleep, 
that  ye  sorrow  not  even  as  the  rest,  which  have  no  hope" 
(i  Thess.  iv.  13),  followed  by  revelations  concerning  the 
resurrection.*  They  are  exhorted  to  take  comfort  over 
their  dead,  as  those  who  know  that  they  that  sleep  in  Jesus 
shall  be  reunited,  and  that  thus  death  and  the  grave  will 
be  abolished  :  "  Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  these 
words." 

The  immediate  effect  of  Paul's  exhortation  was  that  sonu 
heathens  believed  and  consorted  with  Paul  and  Silas.  There 
is  an  antithesis  here  with  the  next  verse,  "  The  Jews  which 
believed  not,  moved  with  envy."  The  "  consorted,"  wpo^ 
€Kkfqp(Ii>dri<rav,  is  a  beautiful  word.  They  threw  in  their  lot. 
What  an  unstudied  moderation  there  always  is  in  St  Luke's 
account  of  the  conversions !  We  have  no  flaming  proclama- 
tion in  Macedonia  and  Achaia  of  multitudes  becoming 
convinced.  Here,  at  Thessalonica,  it  is  "some"  of  the 
heathens ;  at  Athens,  "  certain  men  clave  unto  PauL"  But 
of  the  devout  Greeks,  whose  hearts  were  prepared  by  long 
intercourse  with  Jews  and  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  great  multitudes  would  be 
convinced.  The  leading  women  of  Thessalonica  lent  their 
bright  and  happy  and  not  the  less  powerful  influence,  to 

*  In  some  of  the  German  Universities,  where  the  Burschen  are  so 
fond  of  choral  singing,  and  Christianity  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  on  the 
death  of  a  fellow-student  in  college,  a  midnight  ceremony  is  held.  The 
students  stand  round  in  a  circle,  each  holding  a  lighted  torch,  and 
they  sing  some  Latin  verses  to  the  effect  that  their  comrade  is  dead, 
his  life  is  for  ever  extinguished,  that  he  will  never  more  be  seen,  and  is 
hopelessly  gone  never  to  live  again  ;  and  in  the  lowest  depth  of  these 
pagan  incantations  they  all  reverse  their  torches,  changing  the  scene 
from  light  to  sudden  darkness,  as  an  emblem  of  the  eternal  night 
which,  as  they  suppose,  has  covered  their  departed  comrade.  The 
author  has  heard  this  Lied  sung  in  England  years  ago,  and  heard  the 
words  with  astonishment,  but  has  no  copy  by  him.  Thank  God,  there 
is  no  college  in  the  three  kingdoms  where  the  like  of  this  could  take 
place ! 
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join  in  the  foundation  of  the  infant  Church  which  was  to 
become  so  illustrious ;  and  the  Church  of  the  chief  city 
of  Macedonia  soon  rivalled  that  of  Philippi  in  affectionate 
solicitude  and  in  careful  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Such  was  the  powerful  influence 
of  St.  Paul,  that  he  seemed  at  once  both  father  and  mother : 
"  Even  as  a  mother  cherisheth  her  children"  (i  Thess.  ii.  7). 
His  severity  and  his  hard  reproofs  were  tempered  by  a 
tenderness,  a  gentleness,  which  not  his  infirmities,  not  his 
unsightly  afflictions,  could  mar  for  a  moment.  There  are 
men  the  sweetness  of  whose  nature  is  only  enhanced  by 
the  very  want  of  those  personal  attractions  which  nature 
has  denied  them.  Sometimes  these  men  possess  powerful 
advantages,  even  over  those  more  handsomely  endowed  out- 
wardly, and  true  women  are  the  first  to  feel  the  superior 
charm  and  influence  of  the  intellect  over  the  attractions  of 
the  person. 

St  Paul  had  accepted  the  hospitality  of  one  Jason,  a  kins- 
man of  his  own  (Rom.  xvi.  21),  an  Israelite  who  had  thus 
Hellenized  his  name  from  its  Hebrew  form  Jesus.  While 
under  his  roof,  twice  Paul  received  contributions  from  his 
Philippian  friends,  which  he  willingly  and  thankfully 
received  (Philip,  iv.  16).  It  must  have  been  a  happy  time 
for  St  Paul.  Here  his  idea  seemed  to  be  best  realized  of 
a  hard-working,  earnest,  busy,  and  industrious  Christian 
Church,  where  were  no  dreaminess  and  no  itching  ears, 
and  where  men  earned  an  honest  independence  and  com- 
bined the  practical  with  the  doctrinal,  which  is  exactly  as 
it  should  be. 

Amongst  his  Greek  friends  at  Thessalonica  are  named 
Gaius  (or  Caius)  of  Derbe,  and  Aristarchus  of  Thessalonica 
(Acts  xix.  29 ;  XX.  4).  Aristarchus  was  circumcised  (Col. 
iv.  10,  II). 

What  had  already  happened  so  many  times  was  sure 
to    happen    again.      The    dissatisfied,    unbelieving    Jews 
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thought  they  must  put  a  check  upon  this  irr^^lar, 
however  happy,  state  of  things.  Unable  to  compass  their 
end  by  themselves,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  collecting 
a  gang  of  hireling  ruffians  from  among  the  idle  fellows 
who  hung  about  the  corners  of  the  market-place,  ready 
to  create  a  riot  for  whoever  would  pay  them  for  their 
trouble.  Non  tali  auxilio  does  the  good  and  upright 
seek  to  win  his  object.  Truth  disdains  the  aid  of  oppres- 
sion and  violence.  But  the  Jews,  with  a  crew  of  these 
noisy  factioneers  at  their  heels,  soon  succeeded  in  rousing 
the  excitable  Greeks  with  some  cry  or  other  that  these 
new  visitors  of  theirs  were  plotting  against  the  Emperor. 
They  rushed  to  the  house  of  Jason,  and  made  an  assault 
upon  it,  breaking  in  with  violence.  Jason  was  there,  but 
Paul  and  Silas,  it  seems,  they  never  found  at  all,  though 
they  sought  them  with  brutal  violence,  with  the  intention 
of  bringing  them  before  the  people. 

Here  we  come  for  the  first  time  across  the  demus^  the 
people,  and  we  are  at  once  reminded  that  we  have  come 
from  Philippi,  a  Roman  colony,  to  Thessalonica,  a  free 
Greek  city,  like  Antioch  in  Syria,  Tarsus,  and  Athens. 
That  independence  was  granted  to  the  Thessalonians  as 
a  great  privilege,  and  as  a  recompense  for  their  prudent 
fidelity  to  Augustus  and  Antony,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
campaign  which  ended  at  Philippi  ninety-three  years  ago, 
and  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Republic.  While  the 
colony  was  a  miniature  representation  of  Rome,  the  indepen- 
dent city  was  free  from  every  sign  that  might  indicate  a  con- 
quered state.  It  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  self-government 
upon  its  own  ancient  model.  No  Roman  soldier  was  seen 
striding  in  arms  in  its  streets,  nor  was  the  Roman  eagle 
an  object  of  hatred  or  of  veneration.  Germanicus,  who 
was  usually  attended  by  twelve  lictors,  modestly  entered 
Athens  with  one  (Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  52).  The  politic  Romans 
took    care  to    leave    entirely   undisturbed    the    pleasant 
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illusion  that  they  were  a  free  people ;  and  the  freemen  in 
return  would  be  careful  not  to  trouble  the  peaceful  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  themselves  and  the  Emperor.  Here, 
then,  at  Thessalonica,  we  meet  with  a  free  assembly  called 
the  &}/i09,  while  the  rulers  of  the  city  are  called  politarchs, 

While  engaged  upon  this  chapter,  the  author  happened 
"^o  receive  from  a  correspondent  a  number  of  a  happily 
obscure  paper  called  the  Secular  Review^  which  he  had 
»cver  asked  for,  and  opened  with   repugnance.     One  of 
the  first  things  he  saw  was  a  statement,  made  with  equal 
gravity  and  confidence  as  an  incontrovertible  truth,  upon 
the  undoubted  authority  of  a  certain  "  Bruno,"  that  no 
part  of  the  Gospels  and   Acts  was  written   before   the 
l>^^ning  of  the  second   century,  and   most  of  them  in 
the  third.     If  this  were  so,  how  marvellous  and  how  un- 
accountable would  be  the   minute  historical  accuracy  of 
St.  Luke  in   every  part  of  his  story  whenever  it  comes 
into  contact  with  contemporaneous  history,  a  minuteness 
and  a  faithfulness  to  be  met  with  in  no  other  corresponding 
writings  whatever,  ancient  or  modern.     Add  to  this  the 
entire  harmony  of  the  Gospels  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  Acts,  and  with  secular  history,  and  the  astonishing 
correspondence  of  the  Acts  with  the  Epistles.     But  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  an  infidel  must  needs  be  a  wicked  man, 
at  any  rate  in  resolutely  closing  his  eyes  lest  his  deeds 
should  be  reproved  and  his  immortality  made  certain. 

Here  is  one  of  those  perfect  correspondences  and 
harmonies  between  St.  Luke  and  contemporary  history. 
Whatever  place  St.  Paul  visited,  the  condition  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  titles  of  rulers,  are  so  accurately  given  as 
no  historian  a  century  ox,  two  later  could  have  done.  In 
Judaea  the  governors  are  i77e/Aoi/€9,  as  Pilate,  Festus,  Felix. 
At  Paphos  and  Ephesus  the  ruler  is  avOviraTo^,  or  pro- 
consul, those  places  being  under  the  Senate.    At  Philippi 
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they  are  <rrparriyol,  duumvirs,  or  praetors,  as  is  proper  in 
a  colony ;  and  at  Thessalonica  the  rulers  are  called,  with 
entire  correctness,  by  a  name,  politarchs,  met  with  in  no 
classical  writings  whatever,  and  of  which  we  might  stand 
in  considerable  doubt  for  a  time  if  we  met  it  nowhere  in 
all  the  world  of  literature  but  in  St.  Luke's  history.  The 
English  version  (Authorised  Version)  unfortunately  fails 
to  distinguish  between  these  different  titles  of  authority. 

But  as  profane  history  has  its  confirmation  in  monu- 
ments, so  most  abundantly  have  the  sacred  histories ;  and 
there  is  one,  and  one  only,  but  an  all-sufficient,  testimony 
to  St.  Luke's  historical  accuracy,  in  a  triumphal  arch, 
which  was  standing  until  within  the  last  few  years  across 
a  narrow  street  of  that  Turkish  city  of  Salonica.  This 
fine  arch  was  found  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  traffic,  and  it 
was  doomed  to  destruction ;  but  the  English  consul  secured 
the  long  inscription  on  its  face,  which  is  now  safe  in  the 
British  Museum  :  it  runs  thus  : — 

nOAEITAPXOYNTQN  .  SOSIHATPOY  .  TOY  .  KAEO 

IIATPA2  .  KAI .  AOYKIOY  .  HONTIOY  .  2EK0YNA0Y. 

YIOY  .  AYAOY .  AOYIOY  .  2ABEIN0Y. 

AHMHTPIOY  .  TOY .  *AY2T0Y. 

AHMHTPIOY .  TOY .  NIKOnOAEOS .  ZOIAOY. 

TOY  DAPMENIflNOS .  TOY .  KAI .  MENI2KOY .  TAIOY .  AITAAHIOY. 

noTErroY .  tamioy  .  th2  .  noAEOS .  taypoy  .  toy  .  ammias. 

TOY .  KAI .  PHPAOY  .  FYMNASIAPXOYNTOS  .  TAYPOY .  TOY .  TAYPOY. 
♦  *         ♦         TOY .  KAI .  PHTAOY .♦ 

In  this  most  interesting  inscription,  first  we  are  assured 
that  the  rulers  of  Thessalonica  were  called  politarchs,  the 
separate  and  perfectly  isolated  testimonies  of  the  arch  and 
of  St  Luke's  history  here  agreeing  perfectly.    Then  we  find 

*  Conybeare  and  Howson  and  Lewin  have  given  the  beginning  of 
the  third  line,  incorrectly,  as  "  Publius  Flavins,"  having  probably  both 
gone  to  the  same  erroneous  authority.  The  above  reading  of  the 
inscription  is  taken  direct  from  the  original  in  the  British  Museum, 
with  the  courteous  assistance  of  Mr.  Newton.     Canon  Farrar  merely 
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six  New  Testament  names,  Sosipater  (or  Sopater),  Lucius, 

Pontius,  Secundus,  Demetrius,  Gaius.    Three  of  these  are 

names  of  Paul's  companions  ;  Sopater  of  the  neighbouring 

town  of  Berea,  and  Secundus  of  Thessalonica.    Just  as,  if 

ire  had  before  us  an  old  list  of  names  in  some  country 

town  or  village  of  England,  other  persons  bearing  the  same 

names  would  still  be  found  at  the  present  time,  being 

local   names.      We  have  also  here  illustrated  a   peculiar 

custom  of  calling  a  man  by  two  names,  as  Zoilus,  who  is 

also  called  Meniscus,  and  Taurus,  who  is  also  called  Regius, 

corresponding  with   the  expression  in   St.   Luke,  "Saul, 

ivho  is  also  called  Paul "  (Acts  xiii.  9). 

Who,  I  ask,  is  responsible  for  the  coinage  of  that  hideous 
and  un-English  word  "unhistorical,"  and  has  dared  to  apply 
it  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

To  the  politarchs,  therefore,  the  rabble  hurry  on  Jason 
'with  certain  other  brethren,  with  the  outcry,  "  These  that 
liave  turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come  hither  also  ; 
ivhom  Jason  hath  received :  and  these  all  do  contrary  to 
the  decrees  of  Caesar,  saying  that  there  is  another  king,  one 
Jesus."  They  had  not  yet  turned  the  world  upside  down, 
but  they  certainly  would  do  so  in  the  end ;  and  greatly 
would  the  world  be  benefited  by  being  put  the  other  way 

refers  to  this  most  remarkable  inscription,  and  to  that  found  on  the 
site  of  the  Temple,  in  foot-notes.  Yet  surely  they  are,  as  historical 
evidence,  of  the  very  first  importance.    The  translation  runs  thus  : — 

The  Politarchs  being  Sosipater  the  son  of  Cleo- 
patra,* and  Lucius  Pontius  Secundus 
the  son  of  Aulus  Avius  Sabinus, 
Demetrius  the  son  of  Faustus, 
Demetrius  the  son  of  Nicopoiis,  Zoilus 
the  son  of  Parmenion,  who  is  also  called  Meniscus,  Gaius  Agelleius 
Poteitus,  treasurer  of  the  city,  Taurus  the  son  of  Ammias, 
who  is  also  called  Regius,  being  Gymnasiarch,  Taurus  the  son  of  Taurus, 

....  who  is  also  called  Regius. 

*  More  probably  "  of  the  town  of  Arsintie." 
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up,  for  It  has  never  been  right  yet  The  process  is,  as  yet, 
far  from  complete  ;  but  when  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  has 
come  in  power,  then  Christ,  who  is  the  Head  and  Chief 
dejure^  will  rule  the  restored  world  in  righteousness  de  facto. 
The  latter  part  of  the  accusation  was  just  the  charge  to 
make  effectively  in  the  calm  and  dignified  presence  of  the 
governors  of  a  free  city  within  the  Empire  and  under  the 
protection  of  Rome.  There  was  a  rumour  that  a  certain 
Jew  named  Jesus  was  about  to  raise  an  insurrection  against 
the  majesty  of  Rome,  to  disturb  the  peace  without  im« 
perilling  the  security  of  the  Empire ;  but  any  disturbance 
in  a  free  city  was  a  thing  to  be  repressed  without  loss  of 
time ;  for  what  would  they  say  at  head-quarters  ?  what 
would  the  Emperor  or  the  Senate  think  if  the  free  city 
of  Thessalonica  was  found  in  a  state  of  commotion  through 
fear  of  insurrection  against  the  Imperial  authorities  ?  The 
thing  was  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  It  was  an 
intensely  Jewish  policy,  cringing  and  servile,  a  distant  echo 
of  the  cowardly  warning  muttered  by  the  Jews  in  the  ears 
of  another  Roman  :  '^  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not 
Caesar's  friend :  whosoever  maketh  himself  a  king  speaketh 
against  Caesar  "  (John  xix.  12). 

The  people,  or  demus — that  would  be  the  notables  of  the 
place — and  the  politarchs  were  troubled  at  this  state  of 
things,  yet  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  lay  hands  on  Paul, 
probably  thinking  but  little  of  the  charge,  though  fearing 
the  consequences  of  the  disturbance.  They  therefore  deter- 
mined upon  the  mild  measure  of  requiring  Jason  and  the 
rest*  to  give  security  that  Paul  and  his  companion  should 
depart  at  once  and  leave  the  town  in  peace.  It  was  not 
bail  for  Paul's  appearance  that  is  meant,  but  an  assurance 

*  It  is  strange  that  rviv  \ovKWf  is  translated  in  Authorised  Version  into 
the  singular,  making  a  contradiction  with  ver.  6,  *'  certain  brethren ; " 
nor  have  I  seen  the  fault  anywhere  noticed,  perhaps  because  othif 
was  occasionally  used  in  the  plural,  though  only  as  an  adjective. 
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that  Jason  would  see  that  he  went  away.  This  is  very  much 
the  policy  of  most  of  the  conservators  of  public  peace,  in 
modem  times  as  well  as  in  ancient  Whatever  innocent  per- 
sons may  be  the  cause  of  excitement  in  the  town,  the  police 
order  them  to  be  quiet  or  to  go  away,  and  thus  often  seem 
to  justify  those  who  have  really  raised  the  disturbance,  and 
to  decide  against  what  is  perfectly  harmless.  A  few  fana- 
tics may  thus  easily  deprive  honest  men  of  their  liberty  of 
speech  or  action ;  but  the  authorities  never  profess  enough 
philosophy  to  enter  into  the  real  question  at  issue. 

It  is  one  of  the  very  worst  features  of  modem  home 
policy,  that,  under  the  guise  of  charitable  concession^  the 
vast  majority  are  called  upon  to  give  up  their  rights  and 
their  freedom,  with  the  hope  of  coaxing  even  into  a  short 
space  of  silence  the  cries  of  a  noisy  minority.  Because  an 
infinitely  small  proportion  of  parents  are  decidedly  irre- 
ligiousy  therefore  pious  parents  must  give  up  their  right  to 
give  a  religious  education  to  their  children  I 

Paul  resolved,  with  his  never-failing  wisdom  and  gentle- 
ness, to  retire  from  Thessalonica,  and  to  pass  to  a  quieter 
and  more  secluded  place.  It  is  one  of  the  first  rules  of 
a  great  man  with  a  grand  object,  never  to  allow  himself 
to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the  acts  of  inferior 
men  who  neither  can  nor  will  understand  him.  His  face 
is  sety  his  mind  is  settled  ;  and  it  is  no  departure  from  the 
graces  of  humility  that  he  leaves  unnoticed  the  feeble  and 
irrational  objections  of  the  smaller  men  that  would  stay 
his  progress. 

But  the  Church  was  already  firmly  established  at  Thes- 
salonica. The  seeds  were  sown  which  neither  would  the 
birds  of  the  air  pick  up,  nor  the  thorns  choke,  nor  the  heat 
scorch.  The  two  Epistles  remain  as  monuments  of  the  fact 
that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  richly  blessed.  At 
this  day  an  observant  visitor  will  see  abundant  traces  of  the 
existence  of  a  powerful  early  Christian  Church  at  Thessa- 
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lonica  in  the  thirty  mosques,  all  of  which  were  Christian 
churches  up  to  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest, 
and  have  been  changed  to  the  purposes  of  Mohammedan 
worship.  They  are  of  different  dates  in  the  Byzantine 
period,  and  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  for  centuries  Thes- 
salonica  held  the  leading  place  among  the  Churches  of  the 
East.  On  close  examination  it  is  found  that  the  churches 
themselves  were  adapted  from  pagan  temples.  The  Turks 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  deface  the  marks  and  symbols 
of  Christian  worship ;  and  while  the  splendid  mosques  still 
glow  in  undiminished  glory  under  the  canopied  roofs  of 
mosaic,  the  Cross  is  still  to  be  discerned  here  and  there 
among  the  tokens  of  the  carnal  conquest  of  the  sword  of 
Mohammed. 

But  the  time  seems  fast  approaching  when  the  superb 
temples  of  India  too  will  be  converted  to  Christian  uses, 
and  the  Lamb  of  God  will  be  worshipped  where  Buddha 
failed  to  establish  a  pure  religion  of  his  own  devising. 

Sent  away  westward  still,  and  departing  quietly  in  the 
coolness  of  the  night,  shall  St.  Paul  now  make  his  way  to 
Rome  ?  Shall  he  even  penetrate  through  Illyricum  to  the 
great  seaport  towns  of  Dyrrhachium  and  Apollonia,  which 
will  bring  him  face  to  face  with  the  Italian  peninsula,  and 
the  metropolis  of  the  world  }  No ;  for  the  time  is  not  yet 
It  is  for  military  empires  alone  to  boast  that  victory  is 
chained  to  their  standards  ;  nor  even  with  them  is  the  boast 
other  than  hyperbolic.  Paul,  the  greatest  conqueror  the 
world  has  seen,  who  has  subdued  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  best  of  mankind,  whilst  Caesar  and  Napoleon  could  do 
no  more  than  bow  down  their  backs,  even  Paul  must  toil  on 
with  occasional  checks  and  pauses,  while  the  leaven  of  the 
Gospel  is  still  pervading  the  world.  He  now  resolved  to 
deviate  from  the  Egnatian  Way,  and  obtain  comparative  rest 
in  the  quiet,  retired,  and  happy  little  town  of  Berea,  to  which 
Cicero  refers  as  ''oppidum  devitwi  Bereaml'  ^&  we  should  say 
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an  "  out-of-the-way  place,"  lying  in  the  basin  of  the  Hali- 
acmon,  amidst  shady  woods  and  a  great  abundance  of 
sweet,  pure  streams  of  running  water.  Under  its  scarcely 
altered  name'of  Verria,*  or  Kara-Verria  (/>.,  dark  or  shady 
Verria),  it  remains  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places  in 
Roumelia. 

At  Berea  was  a  synagogue.  The  general  character  of 
the  Jews  at  Berea  was  that  of  openness  to  reason,  and 
willingness  to  give  way  to  conviction.  They  would  not 
silence  Paul  and  Silas,  or  lend  them  a  prejudiced  attention  ; 
but  they  took  their  rolls  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  to  renew 
and  deepen  their  acquaintance  with  these  venerable  records. 
Unlike  the  generality  of  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  they 
evinced  a  readiness  of  mind  to  learn  and  embrace  the  truth 
as  they  should  find  it  in  the  Word  of  God.  This  was  their 
daily  occupation,  while  the  Apostles  rested  among  them  in 
peace.  "  They  searched  the  Scriptures  daily  whether  these 
things  were  so,*'  and  they  found  them  to  be  as  St  Paul 
declared.  This  disposition  of  mind  is  that  which  Paul 
describes  as  noble,  eiyepiy;.  Those  are  souls  of  true  noble- 
ness which  lie  open  to  the  reception  of  Divine  truth.  It  is 
the  character  of  true  religion  to  suffer,  nay,  to  encourage, 
investigation.  It  is  an  absolute  mark  of  weakness  and 
inaptitude  to  bar  out  inquiry ;  and  yet  the  great  majority 
of  men  and  women,  the  majority,  I  suppose,  being  the 
weakest,  are  not  displeased  to  be  taught  that  inquiry  is 
impious  and  irreverent  It  saves  them  trouble,  which  is  a 
great  recommendation  in  their  eyes,  and  it  is  not  disagree- 
able to  deliver  up  one's  troublesome  conscience  into  the 
keeping  of  those  who  promise  to  look  after  it  for  them. 
This  is  the  stronghold  of  false  religion  ;  and  the  weakness 
and  idleness  of  mankind  supply  a  wide,  firm  basis  on  which 
to  rest  the  pretensions  of  absolute  power  to  stifle  inquiry. 
Miserable  will  it  be  for  them  that  forbid  investigation; 
♦  The  "  V  "  and  "  b,"  both  labial  sounds,  are  interchangeable  letters. 
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happy  will  it  be  for  those  who  nobly  exercise  it  with  en- 
lightened freedom ! 

The  result  of  this  free  and  open  search  was,  as  it  always 
will  be,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Many  Bereans 
believed  ;  many,  again,  of  the  ladies  of  the  higher  rank  of 
Greeks,  and  many  men,  too,  of  the  same  rank  and  position, 
received  the  truth  in  love. 

But  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  sixty  miles  off,  watching 
with  listening  ears  for  the  distant  rumours  of  the  Apostles' 
progress,  heard  with  unabated  wrath  of  the  joyful  success 
of  the  Gospel.  The  scent  was  yet  warm  ;  they  laid  their 
bloodhounds  on  it,  and  quickly  arrived  full  cry  in  Berea, 
to  break  up  the  happy  assemblage  of  the  faithful.  They 
stirred  up  the  people  by  the  same  arts  which  had  succeeded 
at  Thessalonica,  and  raised  a  tumult ;  the  peace  of  the 
beautiful  city  was  endangered,  and  the  authorities  again 
required  their  departure  to  another  place. 

"  Immediately  the  brethren  sent  away  Paul  to  go  as  far 
as  to  the  sea ; "  for  a  brotherhood  is  ever  formed  where  the 
Word  of  God  is  received.  They  retained  Silas  and  Timo- 
theus  among  them  still,  and  accompanied  Paul  most  pro- 
bably to  Dium,  between  Olympus  and  the  sea,  where  they 
put  him  on  board  a  ship  for  Athens,  the  illustrious  capital 
of  intellectual  pre-eminence,  the  splendid  school  of  all 
artistic  beauty. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  THENS. 

Acts  xvii.  15-34.    November,  51  a. d. 

•'  Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount, 
Westward,  much  nearer  by  south-west,  behold  ; 
Where  on  the  i£gean  shore  a  city  stands, 
Built  nobly ;  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil ; 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits. 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess. 
City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades. 
See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long ; 
There  flowery  hill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 
To  studious  musing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 
His  whispering  stream  ;  within  the  walls  then  view 
The  schools  of  ancient  sages  ;  his  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 
Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next." 

^*  Paradise  Regained,*^ 

THE  little  apostolic  band  were  for  the  present  divided. 
Silas  and  Timotheus  remained  behind,  to  encourage 
and  strengthen  the  Bereans ;  while  Paul,  the  sole  object  of 
the  fury  of  the  bigoted  Jews,  felt  it  to  be  his  wisest  course 
to  leave  the  deepening  of  his  work,  and  the  watering  of 
the  trees  of  righteousness  of  God's  planting,  in  the  hands  of 
his  ministers,  while  he  pursued  his  way  farther  south,  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  outward  civilization  of  the  whole  earth,  at 
Athens.     Though  Paul  sent  them  "  a  commandment "  on 
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his  arrival  *'  for  to  come  to  him  with  all  speed/'  yet  they 
never  joined  him  at  Athens.  He  left  that  place  before  they 
could  arrive,  and  they  only  came  up  with  him  at  Corinth 
(Acts  xviii.  5 ) ;  though  some  understand  from  i  Thess.  iii. 
I,  2,  that  Timothy  did  come  to  Athens,  and  was  sent  away 
again  to  Thessalonica.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
certainly  gathered. 

It  was  a  great  mark  of  the  deep  respect  and  affection 
which  St.  Paul's  converts  always  felt  for  him,  that  he  was 
usually  accompanied  by  a  band  of  them  on  his  way  from 
one  city  to  another.  On  this  occasion  they  went  so  far 
as  to  accompany  him  the  whole  distance  to  Athens,  or  at 
least  to  the  Peiraeus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sea 
was  preferred  to  the  land  passage.  Large  towns  by  land 
would  certainly  have  induced  St  Paul  to  tarry  among  them ; 
and  as  there  is  no  mention  of  any  such  visits,  he  must  have 
gone  by  sea  from  the  little  port  of  Dium,  the  nearest  to 
Berea.  He  passed  in  the  company  of  dear  friends  along  the 
indented  coasts  of  northern  Greece,  past  the  majestic  swell 
of  Mount  Olympus,  whose  pure  white  dome  shone  bright 
against  the  deep  sapphire  blue  of  the  Grecian  sky.  Then  the 
lower  and  more  pointed  pile  of  Ossa,  with  Pelion  in  sight 
farther  south.  The  long  and  noble  range  of  this  massive 
mountain  chain,  contrasted  with  the  silver  streak  of  sandy 
beach,  and  the  smiling  corn-fields  and  rich  green  meadows 
deep  in  flowers  and  long  grass,  the  little  towns  and  villages 
white  with  limestone  and  marble  buildings,  here  and  there 
a  temple  or  a  statue  peeping  out  from  amongst  groves  of 
olive  or  of  plane,  and  shaded  by  the  sweet  flowerii^ 
myrtle, — this  was  indeed  a  picture  to  charm  the  eyes 
and  revive  the  spirit  of  even  a  less  refined  beholder  than 
St.  Paul. 

It  is  a  voyage  of  six  days,  laying  to  by  night-— of  three 
days'  and  three  nights'  continual  sailing.  The  irregular 
coasts  of  Euboea  are  left  behind,  and  the  promontory  of 
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Sunium,  or  Cape  Colonna,  is  arrived  at,  and  then  at  once 
St  Paul  felt  that  he  had  reached  a  classical  land.  Crown- 
ing the  bold  promontory  stood  the  sumptuous  temple  of 
Athene,  constructed  of  white  marble.  Placed  on  this  noble 
site,  and  visible  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  it  reminded 
the  stranger  who  approached  it  from  the  south,  by  its  fair 
proportions  and  its  rich  decorations  of  sculpture  and 
painting,  that  he  was  coming  to  a  land  illustrious  for  its 
skill  in  the  graceful  arts.  A  few  columns,  browned  by  time, 
are  yet  standing. 

What  crowds  of  thoughts,  associated  or  detached  and 
floating,  filling  the  mind  with  reflections  new  and  old, 
linking  the  present  with  the  distant  past,  and  creating 
innumerable  undefined  hopes  and  fears,  arise  in  the  wake 
of  the  student's  thoughts  upon  Greece  and  Athens ! 

'*  Ancient  of  days  !  august  Athena  !  where, 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might,  thy  grand  in  soul  ? 
Gone — glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were  : 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  glory's  goal. 
They  won,  and  pass'd  away— is  this  the  whole  ? 
A  sdhoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour  ! 
The  warrior's  weapon  and  the  sophist's  stole 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  mouldering  tower. 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  g^ay  flits  the  shade  of  power.*' 

"  Ckilde  Harold,'' 

There  b  scarcely  a  corner  of  the  civilized  world  which 
is  not,  as  it  were,  breathed  upon  by  the  air  of  Attica.  No 
race  of  men  ever  existed  who  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
and  on  so  limited  a  stage,  more  powerfully  influenced  the 
modes  of  thought,  the  range  of  action,  the  literature  and 
the  art,  that  adorn  and  beautify  life,  than  did  those  men 
of  Athens  twenty-five  centuries  ago.* 

The  supremacy  of  the  glory  of  Athens  glittered  and 

*  Yet  it  is  singular  that  the  old  pagan  religion  lingered  in  the  high- 
lands of  Greece  till  the  ninth  century.  (See  Contemporary  Review^ 
June,  1880,  p.  982.) 

19 
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shone  for  no  more  than  seventy  years,  and  arose  from  a 
population  representing  not  more  than  a  few  thousands  of 
freemen ;  and  yet  our  schools  and  universities  still  make 
the  literature  of  Athens  the  very  foundation  of  their  studies ; 
no  architect  or  sculptor,  unless  he  is  penetrated  with  a  true 
and  deep  appreciation  of  Athenian  art,  can  pretend  to  rise 
above  mediocrity ;  nor  can  we  receive  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful  and  sublime  in  sculpture  and  painting  without 
an  eye  trained  in  the  principles  of  Attic  art 

And  Attica  was  indeed,  estimated  by  square  miles,  an 
insignificant  corner  of  land,  only  fifty  miles  by  thirty  in  its 
extreme  length  and  width,  making  about  seven  hundred 
square  miles.  And  it  was  then,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a 
barren  land.  It  is  a  limestone  country,  presenting  the 
usual  characters  of  abrupt  rocks,  broken  fissures,  deep 
chasms,  and  mountain  ranges,  craggy  and  peaked  in 
Cithaeron,  softly  swelling  in  Hymettus,  bare  and  tawny 
and  sharply  peaked  in  Pentelicus  and  Lycabettus.  The 
mountain  flanks  were  clothed  with  rich  groves  of  plane 
and  olive  and  pine,  while  myrtle  and  oleander  fringed  the 
forest  skirts  and  formed  a  bright  and  fragrant  setting  for 
the  temples  and  the  statues. 

God  fits  the  men  to  the  land,  and  the  land  to  the  men. 
Adaptations  and  harmonies  in  the  physical  and  the  moral 
world  are  everywhere  apparent  to  the  thoughtful  observer 
of  the  ways  of  the  Almighty.  Without  Pentelicus  and  its 
inexhaustible  stores  of  pure  white  building  marble,  Greece 
could  hardly  have  held  the  place  she  took  in  art  amongst 
the  nations.  From  those  magnificent  quarries  sprang  first 
the  Theseum,  then  the  Olympeum,  the  Parthenon,  the 
glorious  work  of  Ictinus,  and  the  Erechtheum  ;  while  the 
isles  of  Greece  furnished  that  fairest,  purest  marble  that 
was  shaped  by  the  hands  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  into 
forms  of  ideal  grandeur  and  matchless  loveliness.  Rome 
could  furnish  no  great  sculptors,  because  she  had  no  fine 
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marble,  and  carriage  from  Pentelicus  or  Paros  was  difficult 
It  might  be  said  of  Attica,  that  her  stones  were  marble ; 
and  this  remarkable  feature,  added  to  the  extraordinary 
clearness  and  glory  of  the  blue  heavens,  that  spread  their 
cloudless  canopy  over  sea  and  land,  and  the  pure  air,  that 
preserves  her  monuments  from  decay,  have  had  much  to 
do  with  the  triumphs  of  her  art  and  the  splendour  of  her 
literature. 

Standing  on  Hymettus,  the  gulf  and  island  of  Salamis 
are  overlooked.  While  we  gaze  on  the  silent  scene,  over 
which  now  broods  the  air  of  indolence,  a  few  shepherds' 
huts  alone  giving  any  signs  of  life,  it  seems  hard  to 
realize  that  on  that  spot,  480  years  B.C.,  the  fiery  tide  of 
Grecian  valour  rolled  back  in  disastrous  confusion  the 
multitudinous  hosts  of  Xerxes,  saving  Greece  from  be- 
coming a  Persian  satrapy,  and  Europe  from  sinking  into 
the  nerveless  effeminacy  that  ever  follows  in  the  track  of 
Oriental  conquest 

It  would  be  only  too  easy  to  dilate  at  great  length  upon 
the  classic  ground  where  now  the  Apostle  had  come  to  set 
up  the  standard  of  the  Cross.  But  more  briefly,  let  us 
now  try  to  form  to  ourselves  an  idea  of  the  Athens  that 
St  Paul  saw  before  him  a.d.  51.  It  was  long  after  the 
glorious  days  of  Athens,  full  five  hundred  years  before — 
as  wide  a  distance  of  time  as  separates  us  from  the  Planta- 
genets — and  two  hundred  years  after  Greece  had  succumbed 
to  the  invincible  power  of  Rome,  and  become,  under  the 
name  of  Achaia,  a  province  of  the  Empire.  The  famous 
long  walls  of  Athens,  built  by  Themistocles,  extended  in  a 
double  line,  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  apart,  five  miles 
long,  from  Athens  to  the  sea.  These  tremendous  fortifi- 
cations consisted  of  nearly  nine  miles  of  massive  squared 
stone-work,  set  twelve  feet  thick,  to  secure  the  city  and 
port  from  the  dangers  of  invasion.  They  were  destroyed, 
with  the  walls  of  Athens  and  the  port  of  the  Peiraeus,  by  the 
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Consul  Mummius,  404  6.C.  St.  Paul  might  have  seen  the 
huge  fragments  yet  lying,  of  which  only  a  few  traces  are 
now  to  be  found.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  round  the 
port  and  the  city,  with  the  long  walls,  was  twenty  miles. 

But  St  Paul  would  see  still,  in  almost  all  their  original 
beauty,  the  temples  and  the  statues,  which  were  the  chief 
glory  of  Athens.  One  of  the  very  "idols"  on  which  the 
eyes  of  St.  Paul  certainly  rested  stands  in  the  Elgin  Room 
of  the  British  Museum,  a  canephora  (or  basket-bearer)  that, 
with  others,  supported,  as  Caryatides,  the  porch  of  the 
Erechtheum,  a  beautiful  and  stately  female  figure  nobly 
draped  in  peerless  dignity.  Indeed,  it  must  strike  every 
one  that  in  the  purest  age  of  Greek  architecture,  that 
is,  between  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece  and  the  Grecian 
invasion  of  Persia,  the  fully  draped  human  figure  was 
regarded  as  more  worthy  of  the  study  and  the  skill  of 
a  Phidias  or  a  Praxiteles  than  the  nude  statuary  of 
later  ages,  slowly  declining  towards  debasement 

The  Parthenon  and  the  Erechtheum  crowned  the  rock  of 
the  Acropolis,  which  dominated  Athene,  like  the  rocks  that 
are  crowned  with  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling ; 
and  the  noble  temple  of  Jupiter,  of  which  only  a  few 
columns,  of  a  beauty  and  grandeur  matchless  even  in  their 
ruin  and  desolation,  remain  to  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  ex- 
traordinary magnificence  of  the  fane  that  arose  in  peerless 
majesty  on  the  plain  of  Athens.  What  can  we  say  to  such 
productions  as  these  of  an  age  so  remote  ?  How  shall  we 
account  for  a  refinement  of  genius  which  seems  to  have 
had  nothing  to  learn,  for  there  were  no  materials  to  learn 
from,  and  originated  and  created  forms  which,  for  truth- 
fulness of  dignity  and  exquisite  proportion  have  left 
nothing  for  after  ages  to  add  to  ?  *  The  foundations 
which  they  laid  have  been  found  all-sufHcient.   Twenty-five 

♦  An  extraordinary  nicety  in  architectural  proportions,  which  many 
may  not  have  noticed,  is  referred  to  in  the  Encyclopadia  Britanmca^ 
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centuries  have  done  nothing  to  equal,  certainly  nothing 
to  surpass,  the  exquisite  conceptions  of  those  wonderful 
men.  The  hand  of  God  is  visible  here.  He  who  lays 
out  the  life  of  an  individual,  and  makes  him  walk  in  a 
way  from  which  he  cannot  deviate  without  sin,  has 
also  marked  out  the  lines  that  shall  be  followed  in  the 
history  of  a  nation,  and  in  the  course  of  the  human  race 
itself.  He  has  willed  that  knowledge  shall  not  be  evenly 
progressive,  "lest  men  should  boast  themselves  beyond 
measure,"  and  has  given  to  the  vaunted  civilization  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  know  that  twenty-five,  nay,  thirty 
centuries  ago  men  were  living  who  knew  more  and  did 
many  things  better  than  ourselves,  so  that  one  age  shall 
minister  to  the  higher  pleasures  of  another  that  follows 
long  after,  and  the  youth  of  this  day  may  sit  humbly  and 
learn  from  their  remote  ancestry.  And  if  such  was  the 
glory  of  the  human  intellect  thirty  centuries  ago,  why  not 
sixty  ?  Nay,  we  may  well  believe  that  there  were  kingly 
men  in  power  and  intellect  among  those  that  first  peopled 
the  earth.*     Alas !   the  glories  of  Athenian  genius  have 

article  "  Athens,"  that  in  the  long  lines  in  the  construction  of  temples 
there  is  a  slight  but  appreciable  curve,  so  delicate  as  not  to  give  the 
impression  of  a  curve,  but  decided  enough  to  correct  the  lessening 
e£fect  of  the  perspective,  and  to  heighten  the  grandeur  which  would 
otherwise  be  slightly  impaired.  In  a  colossal  figure  the  head  and 
other  higher  portions  would  be  constructed  larger  in  proportion  with 
the  rest  of  the  body,  for  a  similar  reason.  The  fact  is  new  to  me,  and 
I  give  it  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  article  in  question.  Since  writing 
this  note,  in  a  conversation  with  my  friend  Mr.  Ruskin,  he  said  that 
the  Greeks  had  an  aversion  to  long  straight  lines,  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  these  curves.  The  two  marked  characteristics 
that  distinguish  the  heathen  Greek  and  the  Christian  Gothic  architec- 
tures are  the  long  horizontal  lines  of  the  former,  and  the  updarting, 
sky-pointing  spires  and  pinnacles  and  arches  of  the  latter. 

*  And  we  are  requested  to  believe  that  we  are  descended  from 
baboons,  and  have  an  affinity  by  relationship  with  the  little  lumps  of 
jelly  called.  Amoeba  which  I  was  picking  up  the  other  day  on  the 
margin  of  Coniston  Lake ! 
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passed  away,  leaving  shattered  wrecks  behind.  Alaric  and 
his  Goths,  and  the  Turks  in  recent  times,  have  broken  the 
carved  work  with  axes  and  hammers.  Gunpowder  has 
blown  up  what  the  fury  of  brute  strength  had  spared. 
Gone  is  the  splendour  that  not  all  the  world  could  match  or 
restore ;  gone,  by  the  same  frenzy  that  has  robbed  us  of 
the  consecrated  heaven-aspiring  glories  of  the  abbeys  of 
Fountains,  and  Tintern,  and  Furness,  as  if  the  better  spirit 
which  converted  the  Parthenon  into  a  Christian  temple 
could  not  also  have  devoted  to  a  purer  worship  the 
triumphs  of  Christian  architecture.  But  yet  we  are  not  to 
judge  too  harshly  of  the  iconoclastic  fervour  which  has 
robbed  us  of  the  chief  masterpieces  of  antiquity.  It  is 
easy  at  our  safe  distance  to  contemplate  calmly  statues  of 
gods  and  images  of  saints ;  but  to  those  who  shattered 
them  the  danger  of  a  sensuous  idolatry  was  a  very  real 
and  a  very  present  one,  and  to  them  there  appeared  no 
deliverance  from  the  dangerous  errors  which  they  repre- 
sented and  fostered  but  by  the  summary  process  of 
destruction. 

Indeed,  there  is  humiliation  in  the  reflection,  that  while, 
wherever  an  Athenian  cast  his  eyes,  they  would  fall  on 
objects  of  supreme  earthly  beauty,  whether  in  sublime 
majesty  or  divine  loveliness,  which  crowded  every  avenue, 
and  gazed  upon  him  in  their  shady  groves,  or  frowned 
down  upon  him  from  lofty  pediments  or  lower  pedestals, 
we  English,  when  we  visit  our  great  metropolis,  what 
gloomy  objects  called  statues  do  we  see,  though  few  and 
far  between,  not  beautifying  our  thoroughfares,  and  mon- 
strous productions  all  but  desecrating  our  Abbey  of  West- 
minster, and  making  it  something  fearful  and  wonderful  to 
behold  !  Truly  art  is  long,  while  life  is  fleeting ;  but  art  is 
not,  like  time,  progressive,  and,  if  we  take  Greece  as  an 
initial  point,  actually  retrogressive. 

Of  all  histories,  the  history  of  Greece  is  that  which  is 
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most  abundant  in  consequences  amidst  the  influences  of 
which  we  still  live.  In  letters,  arts  and  sciences,  and 
politics  the  Athenians  are  as  much  our  ancestors  as  are 
the  Saxons  and  the  Danes.  The  Athenians  were  the  be- 
ginners of  almost  everything  which  constitutes  our  intellec- 
tual life,  Christianity  alone  excepted,  to  which  their  best  and 
greatest  men  made  as  near  approaches  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  without  the  aid  of  a  revelation ;  and  how  many 
of  them  came  to  listen  and  to  learn  at  the  oracles  of  God, 
and  are  represented  to  us  in  sacred  history  as  "  they  that 
feared  God  '* !  Greece  flourished,  as  a  nation,  hardly  two 
centuries.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how  little  advance 
the  world,  through  its  own  bitter  fault,  has  made  upon  the 
broad  and  solid  foundation  supplied  by  "  the  noble  works 
that  God  did  in  their  days,  and  in  the  old  time  before 
them." 

But  our  task  lies  more  directly  in  the  line  of  religion. 
It  should  be  deeply  instructive  to  watch  and  observe 
what  the  unassisted  minds  of  men  of  almost  perfect  in- 
tellect would  devise  for  religious  worship.  Will  they 
interest  themselves  at  all  in  the  existence  or  the  invention 
of  supernatural  beings  called  gods,  and  of  their  relations 
with  men?  The  history  of  the  whole  human  race  has 
never  shown  us  any  but  the  lowest  savages,  who  live  in 
clay  hovels  or  holes  in  the  earth,  unconscious  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity^  to  human  interests  of  beings  of  a  superior 
order  who  should  be  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  affairs 
of  mortals.  Not  knowing  God,  men  invented  "  gods  many.*' 
The  phenomenon  of  a  small  class  of  men,  of  blunted  minds 
and  mainly  insensible  to  religious  sentiments  of  nobleness 
and  purity  and  unselflshness,  though  one  may  sit  isolated 
on  the  benches  of  the  legislature,  only  serves  to  confirm  the 
great  and  important  truth,  that  the  want  of  a  Divine  nature 
somewhere  and  somehow  is  felt,  and  imperatively  craves 
satisfaction.     Let  us  who  hold  the  truth  in  our  hands  not 
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judge  hardly  of  those  from  whom  God,  in  His  unsearchable 
purposes,  chose  to  withdraw  it  for  a  while.  They  shall  be 
judged  according  to  that  which  they  had,  not  according  to 
that  which  they  had  not.  That  must  have  been  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  of  the  highest  kind  which  could  produce 
the  scene  so  graphically  described  by  a  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.  He  is  speaking  of  Socrates :  "  At  first 
he  told  of  the  tanners  and  the  smiths  and  the  drovers, 
who  were  plying  their  trades  about  him  ;  and  they  shouted 
with  laughter  as  he  poured  forth  his  homely  jokes.  But 
soon  the  magic  charm  of  his  voice  made  itself  felt  The 
peculiar  sweetness  of  its  tone  had  an  effect  which  even  the 
thunder  of  Pericles  failed  to  produce.  The  laughter  ceased, 
the  crowd  thickened,  the  gay  youth  whom  nothing  else 
could  tame  stood  transfixed  and  awestruck  in  his  presence ; 
there  was  a  solemn  thrill  in  his  words,  such  as  his  hearers 
could  compare  to  nothing  but  the  mysterious  sensation 
produced  by  the  clash  of  the  drum  and  cymbal  in  the 
worship  of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods ;  the  head  swam, 
the  heart  leaped  at  the  sound,  tears  rushed  from  their 
eyes,  and  they  felt  that,  unless  they  tore  themselves  away 
from  that  fascinated  circle,  they  should  sit  down  at  his 
feet,  and  grow  old  in  listening  to  the  marvellous  music  of 
this  second  Marsyas.  But  the  excitement  occasioned  by 
his  appearance  was  increased  tenfold  by  the  purpose  which 
he  had  set  before  him,  when,  to  use  the  expressive  com- 
parison of  his  pupils,  he  cast  away  his  rough  satyr's  skin, 
and  disclosed  the  divine  image  which  that  rude  exterior 
had  covered.  The  object  to  which  he  thus  devoted  him- 
self, with  the  zeal  *  not  simply  of  a  philosopher,  but  of  a 
religious  missionary  doing  the  work  of  a  philosopher/  was 
to  convince  men  of  all  classes,  but  especially  the  most 
distinguished,  that  they  had  the  'conceit  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality.'  '* 

Socrates  taught  thus  five  hundred  years  before  Paul,  on 
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the  same  spot,  drew  around  him  an  attentive  audience  to 
hear  revealed  truth.  From  Socrates  to  St.  Paul,  the 
worid  had  groped  on  in  a  vague  and  doubtful  light  or  in 
literal  darkness.  From  St.  Paul  to  a  Wilberforce,  a  Selwyn, 
or  a  Pattison  a  hesitating  though  a  certain  progress  is 
visible.  Yet  still,  though  the  "  fields  are  white  unto  harvest," 
how  few  and  ineffectual  are  the  labourers  as  compared  with 
the  overpowering  need ! 

The  religion  of  Greece  was  ideal.  Olympus  was  peopled 
with  easy  gods,  of  some  of  whose  acts  the  less  said  the 
better ;  and  heroic  demigods,  whose  physical  powers  were 
more  the  creation  of  a  wild  imagination  than  their  moral 
attributes ;  but  if  we  except  the  higher  aspirations  of  the 
Epicureans  and  the  Stoics,  the  whole  tendency  of  what 
was  called  religion  was  to  sanction  the  excesses  of  the 
lower  passions  of  our  nature  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
lavish  adornments  of  beauty  of  form  and  colour  threw  a 
diarm  over  sin,  which  seemed  to  hide  all  its  grossness,  by 
exalting  it  up  to  the  level  of  the  example  of  the  gods. 

"Far  more  of  the  purely  moral  element  goes  to  the 
build  of  what  we  call  genius  than  the  majority  of  people 
are  prepared  to  admit  Even  in  our  greatest  authors  it 
will  be  found  that  their  true  fame  rests  altogether  on  the 
pure  metal,  and  never,  as  some  would  almost  hint,  upon 
the  earthly  ore  with  which  it  is  alloyed,  however  enhanced 
sudh  impurity  may  be  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  talent  which 
accompanies  it'*  * 

For  aU  that  was  praiseworthy  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Epicureans,  who  sought  happiness  in  being  and  doing 
good,  and  of  the  Stoics,  whose  idea  of  happiness  was  calm 
indifference  to  the  many  changes  of  life,  and  in  the  other 
schools  of  philosophy,  the  Aristotelian  and  the  Platonic, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  those  more  elaborate  exposi- 
tions of  the  life  of  St.  Paul  which  so  wisely  display  the 

♦  Author  unknown. 
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relations  between  the  heathen  philosophy  and  the  Christian 
Good  Tidings.* 

In  comparing  the  great  Olympic  games  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  athletic  sports  of  English  youths  are  easily  to  be 
detected  the  effects  of  the  higher  and  ennobling  influences 
of  Christianity,  and  the  civilization  which  springs  as  a 
natural  outcome  from  true  religion.  With  us  the  contest 
is  never  continued  on  the  ground.  In  fair  fight  the  fallen 
competitor  neither  gives  nor  receives  a  single  blow.  In  the 
Greek  games  standing  or  falling  or  down  made  no  differ- 
ence ;  the  contest  was  ended  by  exhaustion  alone.  While 
the  Olympic  victor  was  lauded  and  honoured  to  the  skies, 
and  he  could  not  even  be  allowed  to  re-enter  his  native  dty 
in  triumph  through  the  city  gates,  but  must  have  a  breach 
made  in  the  walls  that  he  might  pass  where  no  other  foot 
had  trodden  before,  where  was  the  vanquished  ?  Hiding 
in  shame  and  disgrace.  No  matter  how  gallantly  he  had 
encountered  his  more  fortunate  antagonist,  no  matter  by 
how  narrow  an  escape  his  adversary  had  won  his  wreath, 
the  vanquished  was  a  despised  and  forgotten  man.  Chris- 
tianity has  done  better  justice  to  unfortunate  valour  and 
fortitude ;  and  the  loser  in  the  contest  now  gains  almost  as 
much  credit  for  his  plucky  endurance  as  his  antagonist 
has  won  for  his  well-gotten  victory.  He  has  lost  the  prize, 
but  certainly  not  one  jot  of  honour.  Hissing,  jeering,  and 
ridicule  followed  the  unhappy  Greek  youth  whose  foot  had 
slipped,  or  whose  blow  had  missed.  The  young  Briton 
who  has  done  his  best,  and  failed,  would  feel  himself 
affronted  even  if  he  were  treated  with  pity. 

Ver.  1 5 :  "And  they  that  conducted  Paul  brought  him  as  far 
as  Athens ;  and  receiving  a  commandment  unto  Silas  and 

♦  There  was  not  wanting  a  Divine  spirit  in  the  higher  teaching  of 
Epicurus.  It  corresponded  well  with  the  inspired  doctrine  of  Solomooy 
Eccles.  V.  18 ;  Wisdom  xi.  7-9  ;  while  the  more  solemn  passages  of 
the  Ecclesiastes,  about  the  vanity  of  human  life,  offer  points  of  resem- 
blance with  the  Stoic  philosophy. 
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Timotheus  to  come  to  him  with  all  speed,  they  departed." 
And  so  Paul  was  left  alone  on  the  quay  of  Peiraeus.  Alone 
in  Athens !  How  can  one  ever  feel  more  alone  than  when 
lar  from  every  friendly  face,  moving  sadly  and  slowly  in 
the  midst  of  a  busy,  eager-faced,  and  unsympathizing 
crowd  of  utter  strangers,  whose  modes  of  life  and  thought 
are  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  one's  own  ?  The  people 
were  chattering  and  gossiping  all  around,  talking  of  what- 
ever was  newest ;  but  none  spake  to  Paul  or  held  out  to 
him  a  hand  to  grasp  with  the  warmth  of  friendship.  Now 
St.  Paul  was,  like  all  men  of  tender  and  refined  character, 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  pleasure  of  kindred  society ; 
and  he  often  in  his  Epistles,  if  alone,  alludes  to  it  in  a 
plaintive  tone.  When  Paul  met  his  friends  at  Rome  ''  he 
thanked  God,  and  took  courage  '*  (Acts  xxviii.  1 5).  He 
says  at  Troas,  '*  I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit,  because  I  found 
not  Titus  my  brother"  (2  Cor.  ii.  13).  To  the  Thessalo- 
nians :  ''  Brethren,  being  taken  from  you  for  a  short  time  in 
presence,  not  in  heart,  I  endeavoured  the  more  abundantly 
to  see  your  face  with  great  desire"  (i  Thess.  ii.  17;  2  Thess. 
iii.  1-5).  And  again  at  Rome :  "  At  my  first  answer  no 
man  stood  with  me,  but  all  men  forsook  me.  .  .  .  Notwith- 
standing the  Lord  stood  with  me,  and  strengthened  me  " 
(2  Tim.  iv.  16,  17). 

Alone  he  moved  along  the  broad  and  busy  street, 
bordered  with  shops  and  colonnades,  that  ran  between  the 
grass-grown  ruins  of  the  Long  Walls,  everywhere  struck 
by  a  succession  of  painful  shocks  with  the  entire  novelty 
of  the  scene.  The  statues,  computed  even  in  St.  Paul's 
time  at  3,000,  met  his  eye  everywhere  ;  not  of  smoky 
blackness  as  in  London,  but  of  dazzling  white,  or  brilliantly 
tinted  and  coloured,  and  which  the  pure  transparency  of 
that  air  would  never  corrode  or  blemish.  On  St.  Paul's 
probable  impressions  Renan  has  the  following  eloquent 
passage : — 
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"  So  many  wonders  hardly  touched  the  Apostle.  He 
had  before  him  the  only  perfect  objects  of  art  which  ever 
have  existed,  which  ever  will  exist  The  Propylaeum,  that 
masterpiece  of  noble  architecture ;  the  Parthenon,  crushing 
down  all  grandeur  but  its  own,  the  temple  of  the  Wii^less 
Victory,  worthy  of  the  battles  which  it  commemorated  ;  the 
Erechtheum,  that  marvel  of  elegance  and  refinement ;  the 
Errephorae,  divine  maidens  of  matchless  g^race.  He  saw 
it  all,  and  his  faith  stood  unshaken  ;  he  never  wavered  for 
an  instant.  Rendered  by  his  Jewish  iconoclastic  prejudices 
insensible  to  artistic  beauty,  his  apprehensions  were  be- 
numbed ;  he  took  those  incomparable  forms  for  idols.  His 
spirit,  says  his  biographer,  was  embittered  by  seeing  the 
city  full  of  idols.  Ah  !  fair  and  chaste  statues,  true  gods 
and  goddesses,  tremble  on  your  lofty  pedestals !  The  man 
stands  before  you  who  will  lift  up  the  axe  against  you. 
The  fatal  word  is  spoken — you  are  idols.  The  error  of 
that  ill-favoured  little  Jew  has  passed  your  death-warrant" 

He  saw  the  older  statues,  grand,  dignified,  and  solemn,  the 
perfection  of  the  human  form,  draped  with  sober  majesty; 
the  later  ones  debased  from  that  high  standard,  exquisitely 
beautiful,  but  essentially  humanized  down  to  the  lowest 
degree.  It  is  an  evil  sign  when  art  descends  from  her  lofty 
stand,  where  she  has  ministered  to  the  highest,  purest  wants 
of  human  nature,  and  produces  statues  and  pictures  before 
which  one  would  not  willingly  stand,  for  fear  of  wounding 
the  finer  sensibilities  of  a  pure  nature.  Are  there  no 
pictures  placed  at  the  post  of  honour  in  our  galleries,  very 
fine,  no  doubt,  but  in  passing  which  modest  eyes  would 
certainly  look  down  or  aside,  anywhere  but  titeref  I  believe 
such  pictures  as  are  seen  now,  which,  though  placed  upon 
the  line,  seem  to  repel  rather  than  attract  the  crowd,  were 
not  exhibited  a  few  years  ago.  Such  paintings  and  statues 
never  characterized  the  nobler  age  of  Greece :  they  appeared 
with  her  decline. 
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Paintings  and  statues  of  this  character  did  St.  Paul  en- 
counter at  every  step,  and  his  Jewish  education  would  fill 
him  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  all  those  graven  images, 
as  transgressions  of  the  commandment  given  from  Sinai.* 
A  tender  mind  feels  acutely  the  offences  of  others.  They 
are  not  matters  of  indifference,  as  if  they  concerned  him 
not ;  like  Lot,  who  "  vexed  his  righteous  soul  from  day  to 
day  with  the  lawless  deeds"  (2  Peter  ii.  8)  of  the  men 
of  Sodom  ;  like  David,  who  wrote,  *'  Rivers  of  waters  run 
down  my  eyes,  because  they  keep  not  Thy  law  *'  (Psalm 
cxix.  136). 

Had  St.  Paul  visited  Egfypt,  he  would  have  been  worse 
shocked  with  the  deification  of  brutes.  But  in  the  vast 
population  of  godsf  that  filled  the  noble  avenues  of  Athens 
the  deification  everywhere  of  man,  although  in  forms  of 
perfect  beauty,  was  no  consolation  or  relief  to  one  who  saw 
in  all  this  only  the  ruined  state  of  man  by  nature,  and  the 
need  of  an  entire  restoration  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.| 

But  yet  one  altar,  or  perhaps  more  than  one  altar,  bearing 
the  inscription, 

ATNOSTmeEOI, 

"  To  an  Unknown  God,"  or  according  to  others, 

ATNOSTOISeEOIS, 

**  To  the  Unknown  Gods,"  attracted  Paul's  notice,  and  of 
these  he  made  a  note  in  his  mind,  to  be  used  when  the 
occasion  should  arise.  § 

*  The  Jews  were  fine  architects,  but  they  that  respected  the  Law 
made  no  graven  images  or  statues. 

t  PetroHius^  Satires f  XVI  I. 

X  The  little  work  by  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Davies,  published  by  the 
S.  P.  C.  K.,  "  St  Paul  in  Greece,"  contains  a  masterly  sketch  on  the 
subject  of  heathen  worship.  The  fuller  exposition  of  the  same  subject 
in  Conybeare  and  Howson  needs  no  recommendation. 

§  One  cannot  but  be  sorry  to  see  such  unsupported  assertions  in 
Canon  Farrar's  book,  as  that  *'  Paul  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Hellenic 
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Unsupported  and  alone  as  he  was,  though  longing  for 
friendly  sympathy,  he  resorted  to  the  synagogue,  as  was 
his  usual  practice,  and  for  some  days  met  both  Jews  and 
those  ''  devout  Greeks  "  who  had  been  touched  by  the  con- 
versation and  example  of  the  worshippers  of  God.  Not  a 
word  is  said  of  St.  Paul's  success  or  want  of  success  with 
them.  It  is  not  right  to  conclude  from  the  absence  of  any 
record  of  success  that  there  was  failure.  The  object  in 
Europe,  in  the  very  seat  and  centre  of  paganism,  is  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  and  in  so  brief  a  record  this  is  alL 
that  we  must  look  for.  In  what  is  called  in  our  version 
the  market-place  he  followed  the  example  of  the  masters 
of  Greek  philosophy,  by  "  disputing  **  or  reasoning  daily 
with  all  comers.  This  was  what  was  most  delightful  to  a 
true  Athenian.  He  loved  to  argue,  and  interrogate,  and 
answer,  and  wrangle  with  any  one  who  would  be  good 
enough  to  stand  up  and  oppose  him.  But  it  was  not  by 
any  means  like  a  market-square.  It  was  a  magnificent  open 
space,  with  colonnaded  avenues,  columned  porches,  airy 
cloisters,  halls  with  no  roof  but  the  blue  canopy  of  the  clear, 
transparent  sky,  where  professors  and  scholars  constantly 
met  to  give  or  receive  instruction,  where  politicians  en- 
countered each  other  in  wordy  strife,  and  merchants  mostly 
congregated.  In  fact,  it  was  a  fair  combination  of  our 
finest  public  parks — but  far  more  wealthy  in  the  display 
of  the  highest  art — and  the  well-known  Stock  Exchange. 

story ; "  and  an  extract  quoted  with  apparent  approbation  from  Mr. 
Martineau,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Salamis  or  Marathon 
he  would  probably  recall  the  past  no  more  than  a  Brahmin  would 
in  travelling  over  the  fields  of  Edgehill  or  Marston  Moor  (i.  525). 
How  do  Canon  Farrar  and  Mr.  Martineau  know  that  ?  Nor  can  we 
read  with  much  acquiescence  the  sentence  of  Canon  Farrar  upon 
the  same  subject  ("St.  Paul,"  i.  525-5i8),  where  he  impugns  the 
learning  of  Paul ;  having  nevertheless  (p.  483)  implied  that,  in  cross- 
ing the  iCgean,  the  Apostle  wanted  to  know  more  about  the 
Cabiri,  and  may  have  felt  tempted  to  ask  the  sailors  about  Akro- 
kersos,  Axiocheros,  and  Axiochersos  ! 
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Here  the  keenest  intellects  were  cultivated  and  resorted  to, 
used,  however,  far  below  the  mark  for  which  the  human 
mind  received  its  precious  faculties : — 

^  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched, 
But  to  finer  issues." 

And  now  the  day  is  come,  will  Athens  profit  by  it  ? 
This  could  not  go  on  many  days  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  th«  followers  of  the  great  schools  of  philosophy 
then  ruling  the  Athenian  mind.  Of  these  famous  leaders 
of  ancient  thought  there  came  to  St.  Paul  **  certain  philo- 
sophers of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics."*  The  Epicu- 
reans, as  the  natural  result  of  a  teaching  void  of  authority, 
had  widely  departed  from  the  high  ideal  of  the  master. 
With  him  pleasure  was  the  result  of  the  highest  exercises 
of  the  mind,  which  calmly  dwelt  far  from  excitement  and 
agitation,  and  sought  its  happiness  in  its  own  peaceful  and 
well-disciplined  existence;  but  it  had  degenerated  into 
'^fCiaX  is  now  popularly  understood  in  the  word  "  epicure,"  a 
dainty  picker  of  what  will  best  please  the  senses.  They  are 
represented  in  our  own  day  by  the  self-satisfied  Pantheistic 
school,  as  the  Stoic  by  the  gloomy  and  unsatisfied  Materialist. 
So  also  the  Stoic  Zeno  would  teach  men  to  place  their 
happiness  in  their  absolute  independence  of  the  external 
circumstances  of  life.  Pain  was  to  be  no  pain,  and  pleasure 
no  pleasure,  by  their  strict  repression  of  all  interest  in  such 
things.  Some,  however,  had  got  far  enough  to  believe,  as 
fiur  as  one  can  believe  in  a  speculation,  that  the  soul  or  vital 
principle  was  an  immortal  essence.  Socrates  certainly  so 
believed  and  taught,  as  we  learn  from  the  Phaedo  of  Plato. 

To  the  young  students  of  Rome  and  the  great  cities 

Athens  was  an  Oxford  or  a  Cambridge,  a  holy  land  of 

genius  and  intellect ;  but  Paul's  Holy  Land  was  elsewhere 

{Renati), 

•  See  Wordsworth's  Greek  Testament  in  loco  for  a  full  exposition,  with 
references  to  ancient  writers,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 
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The  comments  passed  by  these  confident  philosophers 
on  sentiments  and  doctrines  so  entirely  new  to  them  as 
the  evil  of  sin,  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth  unto  righte- 
ousness, the  resurrection,  and  the  judgment,  were  not 
flattering.  Some  called  him  a  "babbler,"  cnrepfjLoKorfo^y 
likening  him  to  a  bird  hopping  about  the  Agora,  pick- 
ing up  seeds.*  But  yet  four  hundred  and  seventy  years 
afterwards  the  chairs  of  philosophy  held  by  these  super- 
cilious critics  were  removed,  as  useless  and  injurious,  in 
consequence  of  the  preaching  of  this  "babbler."  St 
Augustine,  however,  has  an  explanation  perhaps  nearer  to 
the  truth,  when  he  interpreted  it  as  a  "  sower  of  words." 
One  infinitely  greater  than  Demosthenes  or  Plato  is 
speaking  on  the  spot  where  the  thunders  of  the  one, 
and  the  mellifluous  sweetness  of  the  other,  had  stirred 
the  depth  of  the  souls  of  thousands.  What  would  not 
Socrates  have  given  to  have  heard  Paul,  he  who  sought 
for  truth  with  such  anxious,  weary  waiting  i 

Others,  not  philosophers,  set  down  this  energetic  little 
stranger  for  a  propagator  of  some  new  addition  to  the  family 
of  the  gods,  with  which  the  heathen  mythology  was  already 
overfilled,  and  they  wanted  to  know  who  and  what  were 
the  new,  strange  gods  he  had  to  tell  them  about.  For 
they  had  caught  the  name  of  Jesus  as  the  object  of 
St  Paul's  adoration,  and  had  mistaken  the  avdarcuri^  for 
a  god  unknown  to  them.  As  would  be  extremely  natural 
in  a  system  so  confused,  and  so  subject  to  the  successive 
imaginations  of  one  ignorant  instructor  after  another, 
there  might  be  many  more  or  many  fewer  gods  than 
were  known  ;  or,  indeed,  as  a  great  many  had  long  begun 
to  expect,  there  might  be  no  gods  at  all,  since  there  was 

♦  Renan  here,  going  beyond  even  his  wonted  prejudice,  more  than 
insinuates  that  Paul  was  very  meagrely  instructed  in  classical  learn- 
ing, and  spoke  barbarously :  "  Une  langue  tantdt  barbare,  incorrecte, 
sans  construction,  une  Eloquence  in^gale  sem^  de  traits  heureux." 
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no  evidence  whatever  for  their  existence  but  in  poetic 
or  superstitious  fancies.  It  would  therefore,  at  any  rate, 
be  very  interesting,  they  thought,  and  would  serve  to 
while  away  an  idle  hour,  if  they  took  St  Paul  to  a  more 
formal  place  of  meeting,  away  from  the  bustle  and  chatter 
of  the  Agora,  and  where  he  might  speak  with  more 
freedom. 

From  the  Agora  to  the  Acropolis  was  but  a  step. 
Before  Athens  was,  and  Cecrops  came,  there  rose  from  the 
dry  and  dusty  plain  watered  by  the  olive-fringed  Ilissus  and 
Cephissus  three  abrupt,  rugged  rocks.  The  principal  one 
was  a  rough  limestone  craggy  hill,  flat-topped,  of  about 
nine  hundred  yards  in  length,  five  hundred  wide,  and 
fifty  high.  This  barren  crag  will  one  day  be  covered 
with  those  masterpieces  of  fairest  architecture  from  which 
the  world  will  come  to  take  its  earliest  lessons.  A  lower 
rock  to  the  west  rises  boldly  too.  Here  will  the  master- 
spirits of  a  coming  race  furnish  the  laws  of  eloquence  to 
all  future  generations.  It  will  be  called  the  Areopagus. 
Another  less  conspicuous  height  will  be  used  for  popular 
assemblies,  and  will  be  called  the  Pnyx,  where  Paul  has 
ascended  the  sixteen  steps  cut  out  of  the  living  rock, 
which  steps  are  still  in  existence,  and  still  the  only  steps 
used  to  reach  the  open  space  at  the  top,  with  its  tiers 
of  stone  seats.  He  was  now  in  the  very  heart  of  all 
heathendom.  To  the  east  rose  the  snow-white*  marble 
piles  that  crowned  the  Acropolis,  enriched  with  glowing 
colours,  and  radiant  with  gold  and  polished  brass.  Here 
rose  in  great  majesty  the  imperial  figure  of  Athena  Pro- 
machus,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Athens,  thirty-nine  feet 
in  height,  with  shield  and  spear  and  shining  helmet,  a  con- 
spicuous object  even  from  the*  sea,  as  soon  as  the  rounded 

*  To  speak  correctiy,  perhaps  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  freshly 
polished  marble  would  have  given  place  to  the  rich  mellow  brown 
into  which  white  marble  weathers  in  course  of  time. 

20 
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point  at  the  foot  of  Hymettus  was  passed  on  the  way  from 
Sunium.  Over  all  spread  the  constant  blue  of  the  glorious 
sky  of  Greece.  As  St.  Paul  stood,  with  the  gathering 
crowd  around  him,  waiting  for  order  and  silence,  he  alone, 
the  teacher  of  an  altogether  novel  doctrine,  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  of  men  not  a  little  vain  of  their  superior 
knowledge,  what  an  interesting  subject  for  the  Christian 
painter !  There  are  no  traces  of  buildings  on  the  Areo- 
pagus, and,  with  all  his  other  accessories,  the  columned 
temples  of  Raphael's  cartoon  must  be  removed  to  leave 
only  the  open  sky.  The  varied  expressions  on  the  counte- 
nances of  the  men,  as  one  Divine  topic  after  another  of  the 
fascinating  subject  developed  in  orderly  and  lucid  arrange- 
ment, we  may  better  imagine  than  describe. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  all  possible  courtesy. 
There  was  no  violence  or  coercion ;  there  may  have  been 
a  good  deal  of  mocking  sarcasm  and  irony  in  many  of 
Paul's  interlocutors,  compensated  for  by  the  serious  desire 
of  others  to  hear  more  of  what  the  devotion  of  the  Jews 
had  led  them  to  respect ;  and  the  request,  "  May  we  know 
what  this  new  doctrine  whereof  thou  speakest  is  }  "  may 
have  been  seriously  meant.  They  added  the  reason  for 
their  curiosity  in  the  intimation,  "Thou  bringest  certain 
strange  things  to  our  ears," — the  strange  and  new  things 
being,  of  course,  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

The  Athenians  here  show  far  more  sense  than  most 
of  our  modern  unbelievers,  who  decline  to  hear  anything 
at  all  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul  or  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.  "  It  is  contrary  to  experience,  it  is  opposed 
to  reason,"  they  reply,  "  therefore  there  is  an  end  of  it ; " 
and  they  decline  to  go  so  far  as  to  say,  like  the  Athenians, 
"We  would  know,  therefore,  what  these  things  mean." 
There  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  curiosity 
which  springs  from  a  mere  desire  after  novelty,  and  that 
noble  sentiment,  leading  up  to  the  knowledge  of  all  that 
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is  true  and  beautiful,  which  has  its  source  in  the  love  of 
truth  for  its  own  excellence'  sake.  But  even  the  former 
of  these  is  better  than  the  stolid  conceit  which,  in  the 
worship  of  its  own  wisdom,  scorns  all  that  does  not  square 
with  its  own  narrow  and  prejudiced  experience.  In  St 
Paul's  congregation  were  all  the  shades  of  these  classes 
of  minds ;  and  so  unchanging  is  human  nature,  that  pre- 
cisely the  same  elements  are  found  to-day  in  the  ranks 
of  all  men  who  think  upon  these  things  at  all,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil. 

But  these  roads  do  not  all  lead  to  the  same  end. 
Following  the  one,  we  land  in  mockery  and  incredulity, 
and  perhaps  atheism.  Another  opens  out  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.. 

A  parenthetical  observation  is  thrown  in  here  by  St.  Luke 
upon  the  notorious  chattering  and  gossiping  propensities  of 
the  Athenians,  and  how  they  and  strangers  that  visited 
Athens  spent  most  of  their  time  in  the  open  air,  discussing 
the  newest  things  {Kaivorepa).  As  Bengel  says,  "  New 
things  grew  old  at  once,  and  they  craved  for  newer."  If  it 
were  only  the  news  of  the  town,  this  would  but  indicate 
eager  curiosity.  But  applied,  as  it  was  at  Athens,  to  philo- 
sophy, the  preference  of  things  new  simply  because  they 
were  fresh,  to  the  old  though  appreciated  in  their  day,  was 
a  bad  sign.  Demosthenes,  assailing  the  Athenians  with 
his  irony,  asks  them  why  they  are  for  ever  going  about 
the  Agora  seeking  for  news  (Dem.,  Phil.y  i.  43).  Will  the 
Epicureans  and  Stoics  even  understand  St.  Paul  on  this 
occasion  ?  Not  many  of  them :  their  state  of  mind  was 
unfavourable  to  an  impartial  hearing,  and  the  state  of  their 
knowledge  more  unfavourable  still.  But  the  time  has 
come.  The  audience  is  as  settled  as  ever  it  will  be.  Paul 
is  in  the  midst.  The  assembly  is  not  large,  for  there  is 
not  room  for  a  great  many  on  that  rocky  summit.     Nor 
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do  we  seem  to  find  that  the  Apostles  addressed  them- 
selves anywhere  to  multitudes  of  overwhelming  magnitude, 
such  as  may  be  gathered  together  at  the  present  day. 
What  a  magnificent  pulpit  was  there !  and  how  infinitely 
suggestive  and  sublime  the  surrounding  scene  !  For,  spread 
below  lay  all  the  idolatrous  city  of  Athens,  with  its  multi- 
tudes of  temples,  altars,  statue3i  and  groups,  embowered 
amidst  groves  of  olive  or  pine  or  myrtle.  Paul,  like  his 
Divine  Master,  loved  to  make  reference  to  objects  at  hand  ; 
and  we  shall  find  that  if  he  used,  as  we  have  no  doubt  he  did, 
the  arms  which  are  the  levers  of  eloquence,  he  would  point 
successively  to  the  city,  with  its  objects  of  idolatrous 
worship  (ver.  23),  the  sky  and  earth  that  surrounded  them 
with  light  and  loveliness  (ver.  24),  the  human  beings  (ver. 
26),  and  then  solemnly  concentrate  their  attention  upon 
those  deepest  matters  to  which  the  outward  things  were 
but  the  porch  and  avenue. 

In  St.  Paul  might  easily  be  traced  the  finer  charac- 
teristics of  the  true  modern  gentleman,  with  his  chivalry 
and  his  courtesy,  his  desire  to  please,  and  his  fiery  yet  well- 
controlled  indignation  against  all  that  is  base  and  mean. 
St.  Paul  opened  his  address  with  a  well-turned  compliment. 
He  gave  all  the  credit  he  was  able  to  give,  as  if  he  remem- 
bered that  he  was  alone  against  all  Athens. 

"  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  the  exercises 
of  religion  ye  are  most  devout  and  attentive,  and  worship 
your  gods  with  a  fearful  worship,  full  of  dread."  * 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  Authorized  Version  we  had  in  this 
grand  speech  no  less  than  at  least  six  deviations  from  a  true  trans- 
lation, in  each  case  injuring  the  sense,  and  not  only  making  St  Paul 
seem  to  say  what  he  did  not,  but  even  what  he  would  not,  say.  (i)  Ver. 
22  :  "  Ye  are  too  superstitious''  is  a  piece  of  rudeness  and  bnisquerie 
most  unlike  St  Paul ;  the  words  should  have  been  translated  in  the 
same  sense  as  above.  The  German  translation  in  Luther*s  "Allzu 
iiberglaiiblich  "  is  no  better  than  our  own.  The  French  of  Osten'ald 
is  nearer  the  mark :  ''£n  toutes  choses  vous  dtes,  pour  ainsi  dire,  divots 
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Lucretius,  the  great  Epicurean,  well  describes  the  terror 
of  the  gods :  **  When  human  life  lay  polluted  before  man's 
eyes  on  earth,  groaning  under  the  heavy  burden  of  religion, 
which  put  forth  its  head  with  dreadful  aspect,  and  thrust 
mortal  men  from  the  portals  of  the  sky.  .  .  .  Oftener  has 
religion  given  birth  to  foul  and  injurious  deeds."  The 
cheerful  countenance  of  Christianity  shown  by  the  preaching 
of  St  Paul  was  destined  to  put  to  flight  these  horrible 
fancies. 

Contrast  the  gentleness  and  courtesy  of  this  address  of 
St  Paul's  with  the  rude  abruptness  with  which  sometimes 
public  teachers  have  made  it  their  boast  that  they  attack 
the  follies  of  the  world. 

Ver.  23 :  "  As  I  was  passing  up  from  the  port  to  the 
city,  I  beheld  on  all  sides  your  innumerable  temples  and 
altars  to  all  the  gods,  your  statues  and  your  ofTerings  ;  and 
among  them  I  distinguished  an  altar  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion :  'To  the  unknown  god  '  (Revised  Version,  an  unknown 
god).  He  is  the  God  whom  I  am  commanded  to  reveal  to 
you  all.  You  confess  that  you  know  Him  not  by  name.  Let 
me  declare  Him  to  you  both  by  His  name  and  His  nature." 

In  the  synagogues  St  Paul  was  wont  to  take  his  text 

jusqu'k  Fexcfts."  (2)  Ver.  23  :  "  Devotions'*  is  a  most  misleading  word 
for  St  Paul's  iT€^v\xaxa^  which  means  "objects  of  worship,"  not  "  acts 
of  devotion."  (3)  Ver.  23  :  "  Ignorantly"  for  ayvoovvrti  comes  under 
the  same  censure  ;  "  unconsciously  "  would  be  nearer  the  meaning, 
or  **  though  you  admit  that  you  know  Him  not"  (4)  Ver.  26 :  vav 
i$pot  Sp6pJnr»p  is  rather  the  whole  race  of  men,  pointing  emphatically 
to  the  fact  that  the  slave  and  the  freeman,  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian, 
are  not  many  races   of  divided  origin  and  nature,  but  one  blood. 

(5)  Ver.  27  :  "  Haply "  for  cJ  (ipa  yc  is  not  what  is  meant.  "  Haec 
particula  facilem  conatum  innuif'  {Bengel).  This  particle  infers  easy 
success.  ** Haply  "  really  means  "  perchance ;"  whereas  St  Paul  said, 
"You  will  indeed  find  Him,  if  you  seek  Him  with  your  whole  heart." 

(6)  Ver.  30  :  "  Winked  at "  for  Wcptduy  is  a  baser  word  where  a 
nobler  one  ought  to  be  employed.  It  is  simply  "  overlooked  inten- 
tionally."    (Written  before  Revised  Version  appeared.) 
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their  own  language,  who  said,  **  In  Him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being,"  and  match  and  harmonize  the  words 
with  his  recent  statement.  He  giveth  to  all  life — for 
in  Him  we  live  ;  and  health — for  by  Him  we  move ;  and 
all  things — for  in  Him  we  have  our  being.  On  Him  we 
are  entirely  dependent.  By  the  breath  of  life,  life  con- 
tinues ;  now  I  breathe,  but  the  next  minute  is  not  in  my 
power. 

Ver.  26  :  "  And  God  hath  made  of  one  (so  in  the  oldest 
MSS.)  the  whole  race  of  men  that  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth.  By  His  government  He  has  determined  and 
appointed  the  bounds  of  their  habitations  by  seas  and 
mountains  and  rivers,  the  natural  features  of  the  earth." 

What  a  humiliating  declaration  to  the  proud  Greeks, 
who  formed  but  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  Athens, 
the  rest  being  but  slaves  of  all  degrees,  but  slaves  still, 
while  their  masters  claimed  to  be  avroyOovei^  the  offspring 
of  the  soil  itself  on  which  they  dwelt.  And  it  is  delicately, 
not  offensively  or  officiously  put,  as  if  in  defiance.  But  still 
Paul  the  Jew,  and  Pericles  the  Athenian,  were,  so  Paul 
said,  of  one  original  race  and  stock.  All  are  made  of  one 
man  ;  for  the  word  "  blood "  is  not  found  in  the  oldest 
MSS.,  and  the  word  "  man  "  answers  better  to  the  races  of 
mankind  that  follow.  Here  St.  Paul  just  touched  the  first 
note  of  that  music  which  one  day  will,  we  trust,  be  heard 
to  sound  in  swelling  harmony  over  the  renewed  earth,  of 
that  universal  brotherhood,  that  far  and  wide  extending 
love  for  which  every  good  man  sighs,  ^nd  yearns,  and  cries, 
**  O  Lord,  how  long  > "  For  we  are  all  in  Him,  and  of 
Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to  Him  are  all  things;  to 
Whom  be  glory  for  ever,  Amen.  Therefore  the  Apostle  of 
the  Lord  beseeches  us  to  present,  not  the  carcases  of  beasts, 
but  our  bodies,  "  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto 
God"  (Rom.  xii.  i). 

God  is  here  represented  as  the  supreme  Arbiter  of  the 
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bounds  of  nations.  Whatever  men  may  do  in  advancing 
or  contracting  the  frontier  lines,  He  is  the  Doer  of  it 
To  the  Israelites  He  said,  "  I  have  given  Mount  Seir  unto 
Esau  for  a  possession"  (Deut.  ii.  5).  "  He  set  the  bounds 
of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  children  of 
Israel "  (xxxii.  8).  "  Thou  hast  set  all  the  borders  of  the 
earth"  (Psalm  Ixxiii.  17).  Here  again  St.  Paul  nearly 
touches  the  attentive  Stoics,  who,  among  other  new  doc- 
trines, now  heard  that  notwithstanding  their  supreme 
indifference  to  the  ruling  passions  of  earth,  they  were 
handled  and  moved  by  a  Power  far  above  themselves. 

Ver.  27 :  "  He  hath  made  all  men  of  one  race,  that  they, 

as  one  continued  race  and  body,  should  seek  the  Lord, 

should  lift  up  wondering  and  inquiring  eyes.     *  The  way  is 

open ;  God  is  ready  to  be  found,  but  He  compels  them 

not     He  would  have  men  so  free,  that  when  a  man  seeks 

and  has  found  God,  it  should  be,  as  regards  God,  as  a 

necessary  result  of  this  search  after  Him '  {Benget),    If  they 

feel  after  Him— and  feeling  lies  between  the  seeking  and  the 

finding — they  will  find  Him,  though  feeh'ng  is  the  bluntest 

and  lowest  of  the  senses.      He  is  not  far  from   any  one 

of  us."     That  is  (by  the  rhetorical  figure  litotes),*  He  is 

close  at  hand,  in  our  hearts  and  our  innermost  souls. 

In  this  appeal  St.  Paul  clearly  refers  to  their  confessed 
ignorance  of  God  in  the  altar  inscription  just  alluded  to, 
while  he  shows  them  that  for  their  failure  to  find  God 
they  had  only  themselves  to  blame,  as  God  never  with- 
drew Himself  from  the  conscientious  search  of  His  crea- 
tures :  **  He  remains  nearer  to  each  of  us  than  our  own 
hearts  "  {Cook  on  the  Acts). 

*  There  is  a  most  interesting  and  complete  excursus  in  Farrar's 
**  Life  of  St.  Paul "  upon  the  rhetorical  figures  employed  by  the  Apostle, 
in  which  that  accomplished  scholar  throws  a  flood  of  light  by  which 
the  young  student  may  find  his  comprehension  of  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  greatly  enlarged,  at  the  same  time  that  he  may  wonder  how  an 
author  can  prove  his  subject  to  be  both  a  scholar  and  not  a  scholar  ! 
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How  applicable  is  the  expression  used  by  the  Apostle, 
not  only  to  the  involuntary  scepticism  of  the  Athenians, 
but  to  the  too-willing  doubters  of  our  own  day,  whose 
position  is  so  feelingly  described  by  Tennyson  : — 

'^  I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope." 

Ver.  28 :  "  For  it  is  in  Him,  not  in  ourselves,  that  we 
move  and  live  and  exist.  In  Him,  in  the  most  intimate 
relation,  so  that  we  cannot  feel  life  in  ourselves  without 
feeling  Him.  Without  Him  we  are  nothing.  In  the 
Father  we  are ;  in  the  Son  we  live ;  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
we  move  and  act  {Cyprian).  And  certain  of  your  own 
poets  have  made  the  same  confession." 

The  poet  referred  to  is  Aratus,  a  Cilician,  probably 
educated  at  Tarsus.  But  Paul  advisedly  refrained  from 
naming  him,  or  from  quoting  his  exact  words.  So  far 
natural  theology  may  teach  any  man;  to  learn  further, 
discipleship  is  required,  as  in  Paul's  own  words :  "  For 
we  are  His  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works"  (Ephes.  ii.  10).  To  the  heathen  the  existence 
of  a  supreme  divinity  and  man's  dependence  were  solely 
a  physical  speculation,  and  devoid  of  any  religious  or 
moral  signification  or  bearing.  The  beings  they  worshipped 
only  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  mortals  capriciously,  to 
hinder  or  to  help,  according  to  the  humour  of  the  moment 
St.  Pauls  education  at  Jerusalem,  under  Gamaliel^  was  of  as 
liberal  a  sort  as  the  circumstances  of  the  time  would  permit, 
and  Rev.  Canon  Cook  says,  *'  Gamaliel  was  much  blamed  by 
his  bigoted  countrymen  for  encouraging  the  study  of  Greek 
writers."  We  have  hardly  the  means  of  deciding  between 
those  who  deny  and  those  who  maintain  that  Paul  possessed 
a  cultivated  knowledge  of  the  most  perfect  language  and 
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literature  then  known.  It  is  certain,  however,  from  this 
very  speech  and  others,  that  the  tone  of  his  mind  had  been 
formed  not  on  Hebrew  models  alone  ;  none  but  a  liberally 
educated  man  could  have  spoken  and  written  as  Paul 
spoke  and  wrote— quoting  toO  7A/)  koX  r^kvo^  kayJkv  with 
perfect  accuracy,  and  without  even  disturbing  the  two 
expletives  koX  and  7^^. 
The  poem  of  Aratus,  entitled  Phccnotnena,  opened  thus : — 

"Apptfrov  fuarai  d<  Ai^r  nacat  p^v  ayvtal 
TliSuTfu  ^avBpwrtiv  dyopai,  ptarr^  dc  BaXaaa'a, 
KoA  \ifUv€f  vdpTjj  d€  Ai^r  Ktxprip€Ba  irdvr€s 
Tov  yhp  Kcu  yivoi  cV/icV. 

The  sentiment  approaches  as  near  to  Christ  as  natural 
theology  will  reach. 

"  Let  us  begin  from  Jove.     Let  every  mortal  raise 
His  grateful  voice,  to  tune  Jove's  endless  praise. 
Jove  fills  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  air ; 
We  feel  his  spirit  moving  here  and  everywhere, 
And  we  his  offspring  are." 

The  grand  hymn  of  Cleanthes,  which  may  be  seen  in 
full  in  Lewin's  "  Life  of  St.  Paul,"  contains  the  very  same 
sentence :  ^Eic  aov  yhp  yivo<;  ia-fikv. 

The  astronomical  poems  of  Aratus  were  so  highly 
esteemed  in  the  best  times  of  science,  that  men  declared 
they  would  last  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon,  and  their 
committal  to  memory  formed  a  part  of  every  young  man's 
liberal  education !  Only  nine  lines  of  Aratus  are  extant,  of 
which  one  is  embalmed,  like  a  fly  in  amber,  in  St.  Paul's 
speech  at  Athens.  The  former  words,  iv  aifT^  yhp  ^tofieif 
teal  KivovfieOa  xaC  i<rfi€Vf  are  in  iambic  form,  and  have  been 
supposed  to  be  a  quotation.  This  is  not  necessary,  since 
they  cannot  be  traced.  Some  of  the  best  prose  writers  in 
our  own  language  have  frequently  fallen  unconsciously  into 
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poetry,  as  Charles  Dickens  very  often  ;  and  see  Cant  ii. 
1 1- 13  for  a  beautiful  example. 

Ver.  29.  Then  extending  his  arm  towards  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  or  the  colossal  Athena  facing  him  from  the 
Acropolis,  where  also  sat  in  silent  state  Phidias'  grand 
figure  of  Athena  in  ivory  and  gold,  he  continued, — 

"  Since  we  are  God's  offspring,  and  His  creatures,  it  is 
impossible  that  figures  of  the  divinities  cunningly  wrought 
in  gold,  or  silver,  or  ivory,  or  Parian  marble,  can  represent 
a  spiritual  Being.  We  ought  not  so  to  think,"  he  says; 
both  humbly  and  with  wise  policy  linking  himself  and  his 
hearers  in  a  common  bond  of  duty.  "  Something  Divine 
breathed  into  us  the  breath  of  life ;  therefore,  being  His 
offspring,  how  impossible  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  Godhead 
can  reside  in  dumb,  insensible  ivory  or  gold,  when  we  all 
know  that  the  higher  life  we  possess  is  that  which  He  has 
breathed  into  us.  Between  God  and  lifeless  matter  comes 
man,  the  noT)lest  work  of  God  ;  and  if  we  represent  God 
in  stone,  we  make  Him  less  than  a  man."  At  Athens 
the  stones  were  not,  indeed,  gods  ;  but  Paul  denied  that 
they  could  even  be  represented  by  the  work  of  men's 
hands. 

On  the  base  of  the  peerless  statue  of  Athena  ran  this 
inscription  :  "  Phidias,  son  of  Charmides  the  Athenian 
citizen,  made  me."  The  dumb  statue  spoke,  and,  as  if 
ashamed  of  her  undeserved  exaltation,  acknowledged 
Phidias  to  be  her  maker. 

There  is  a  sad  humour  in  this,  to  which  the  facetious 
Athenians  can  hardly  have  been  altogether  insensible.* 

♦  Have  not  some  Christians  gone  even  beyond  this  ?  The  author, 
examining  the  interior  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church  in  a  large 
midland  town,  saw  many  gorgeous  or  tawdry  images  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  with  appeals  hung  up  for  subscriptions  to  provide  for  Our  Lady 
a  new  crown  or  a  silver  robe,  or  something  of  the  kind !  So  true  is  it, 
that  whatever  good  there  may  be  in  Romanism,  it  has  never  broken 
with  the  ancient  paganism  in  which  it  originally  struck  its  roots. 
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The  words  employed  by  St.  Paul  in  describing  the  works 
of  art  around  him  are  artistic  terms — yaparfyMT^  rexyrj^ 
Koi  ip0ufjii^<re(o^  avOpJnrov^  graven  by  art  and  man's  device — 
and  not  the  expression  of  a  man  ignorant  of  and  unin- 
terested in  these  beautiful  objects,  however  much  he 
condemned  the  uses  to  which  they  were  put. 

Ver.  30 :  "  Those  times  of  helpless  and  unconscious  igno- 
rance arc  now  gone  by ;  God  overlooked  the  ignorance 
which  was  attributable  to  the  faults  of  men.  He  reveals 
Himself  now  to  all  mankind  alike,  to  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Greek  and  barbarian,  bond  and  free ;  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  everywhere  is  called  upon  and  commanded  to 
repent  and  to  turn  to  God.  He  has  sent  me  unto  you  and 
to  all  Greece,  and  preaches  repentance  to  you  through  my 
lips.  The  ignorance  of  the  past  and  the  present  is  not 
without  guilt,  since  men  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  and  therefore  He  hath  inflicted  on  them  judicial 
punishment ;  He  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind.  But 
there  was  a  mitigation  of  that  guilt.  Now,  however,  the 
situation  is  changed.  Repentance  is  everywhere  preached 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  every  man  mtist^  under 
penalty  of  God's  extreme  condemnation,  repent  and  obey. 
Those  times  of  her  ignorance  which  you  yourselves  confess 
God  overlooked.  Not  as  when  Joseph  besought  his  brethren, 
they  would  not  hear ;  for  God,  more  merciful,  would  not 
mark  the  sins  of  the  heathen  world.  This  was  forbearance, 
not  connivance  :  *'  These  things  hast  thou  done,  and  I  kept 
silence"  (Psalms' 1.  21).  We  now  preach  "the  remission  of 
sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God " 
(Rom.  iii.  25).     Then  there  is  certain  mercy  for  the  heathen 

In  a  sumptuous  copy  of  the  "Hours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,"  1507, 
is  a  long  series  of  little  marginal  woodcuts,  with  brief  legends,  some 
of  them  showing  her  as  the  too-indulgent  patroness  of  wicked  monks 
and  nuns  ;  still  a  survival  of  the  histories  of  the  pagan  gods  and  god- 
desses. So  grossly  had  pagan  Rome  polluted  the  life-blood  of  Christian 
Rome ! 
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who  lived  in  ignorance,  but  used  the  little  light  they  did 
possess;  and  those  happily  are  widely  mistaken  who 
believe  that  all  shall  be  damned  who  sinned  and  knew 
not  Christ. 

Ver.  31.  As  in  all  Paul's  speeches  and  addresses,  we 
have  here  only  a  summary,  but  a  summary  of  extraordinary' 
clearness  and  perspicuity,  of  the  substance  of  what  Paul 
really  did  say.  He  closes  with  a  declaration,  by  revealed 
religion,  of  resurrection  and  the  judgment :  "  He  hath 
commanded  all  men  everywhere  to  repent :  because  there 
is  urgent  need  ;  for  He  hath  appointed  a  day,  that  shall 
inevitably  come — ^a  day  in  which  He  shall  judge  the  world 
with  righteous  judgment,  not  in  Person,  but  by  a  Man,  the 
Man  whose  Name  as  yet  ye  know  not ;  but  He  shall  judge 
in  perfect  justice  and  righteousness;  for  God  has  ordained 
Him  to  be  our  Judge,  and  has  given  this  assurance  to  all 
men  by  the  greatest  act  of  His  almighty  power,  in  that 
He  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead." 

St.  Paul  exercised  here  a  wise  reticence  in  not  naming 
Jesus.  This  would  come  hereafter,  if  they  would  give  him 
a  hearing ;  and  thus  did  he  fulfil  his  great  commission  as 
far  as  the  more  reasonable  of  his  hearers  would  be  able  to 
bear  it,  that  "  thus  it  behoved  the  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise 
again  from  the  dead  the  third  day ;  and  that  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name  unto 
all  nations,  beginning  from  Jerusalem  "  (Luke  xxiv.  46-47). 
And  there  was  much  consolation,  if  they  would  receive  it, 
in  the  assurance  that  the  Judge  would  be  a  man,  a  Divine 
man  certainly,  but  still  not  wholly  apart  from  our  own 
nature;  nor  would  he  conclude  even  this  sermon,  to  an 
audience  of  heathens,  without  one  mention  of  the  main 
topic  of  apostolic  preaching,  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

Like  all  mockers  and  ignorant  sceptics,  these  men  pre- 
tended that  the  one  thing  which  they  could  not  and  would 
not  receive,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  threw  discredit  on 
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the  whole  Attentive  perhaps  so  far,  here  they  broke  up 
the  audience  with  derisive  laughter  and  mocking  courtesy, 
crying  out,  like  Felix,  "  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this 
matter."  Notwithstanding  their  jeering  challenge  to  St 
Paul  to  come  and  talk  to  them  again,  Paul  never  addressed 
them  more ;  which  proves  that  the  invitation  was  a  mere 
mockery.  And  so  Paul  departed  from  amongst  them,  as 
Jesus  did  from  unbelieving  Nazareth  ;  and  as  Jesus  did 
lay  His  hands  upon  and  heal  a  few  sick  people,  and  left 
them  among  the  Nazarenes  as  silent  witnesses  to  the 
grace  they  had  despised,  so  St  Paul  left  behind  him  some 
witnesses  of  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God  in  two  persons 
named,  and  "  certain  others  with  them "  unnamed  : 
Dionysius,  a  man  of  dignity  and  position  in  Athens,  an 
Areopagite,  whom  Eusebius  (iii.  4. ;  iv.  23)  reports  to  have 
been  first  Bishop  of  Athens,  and  who  became,  under  the 
slightly  changed  name  of  Denis,  the  patron  saint  of  France; 
and  a  certain  woman  named  Damaris,  whose  name  is  in  the 
Book  of  Life,  though  not  in  the  tablet  of  man's  memory.* 

The  result  of  St  Paul's  preaching  was  not  immediately 
felt,  and  no  Epistle  to  the  Athenians  records  the  graces  or 
the  faults  of  Athenian  Christians  ;  but  it  did  become  a 
Church  remarkable  in  early  ages  for  good  order,  supplied 
the  first  Christian  Apologist,  Quadratus,  and  has  had  an 
unbroken  succession  of  Christian  bishops  to  the  present 
day. 

The  modem  sceptical  school  strangely  objects  to  this 
chapter,  as  a  studied  arrangement  brought  together  of  all 
that  was  likely  to  take  place  or  to  be  seen  and  observed  at 
Athens !  (see  Baur) ;  that  is  to  say,  the  more  like  to  the 
truth  a  story  is,  the  more  suspicious  we  ought  to  be  of  its 
falsehood,  and  that  we  ought  to  give  the  preference  of  faith 
to  tales  that  are  unnatural,  unhistorical,  and  incredible.    But 

•  Canon  Farrar  of  course  makes  an  oversight  in  saying  that  these 
two  named  converts  were  the  only  converts  at  Athens. 
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while  men  are  thus  sporting  and  trifling  with  the  tremen- 
dous truths  of  eternity,  life  is  slipping  away,  and  death 
comes  upon  them  hesitating  and  unprepared,  because  they 
have  despised  the  riches  and  the  longsufTering  of  God, 
and  defied  the  day  of  vengeance. 

"  What  wc  would  do, 
We  should  do  when  we  would  ;  for  this 'w<w^  changes. 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents  ; 
And  then  this  should  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh. 
That  hurts  by  easing." 

""  Hamlet.'' 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
CORINTH. 

Acts  xviii.  1-18 ;  I  and  2  Thess. 

A.D.   52-53 — Claudius^  Emperor — Felix^  Governor  of  Judea — 

King  Herod  Agrippa  IL,  Tetrarch, 

"  Ille  bonis  faveatque  et  consilietur  amicis, 
£t  regat  iratos,  et  amet  pacare  tumentes  : 
Ille  dapes  laudet  mensae  brevis  ;  ille  salubrem 
Justitiam,  legesque,  et  apertis  otia  portis  : 
Ille  tegat  commissa,  deosque  precetur  et  oret, 
Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  Fortuna  superbis.''  * 

Horace  :  Ad  Pisottesy  196-201. 

THE  hand  of  God  was  visible  at  Athens  rather  in 
withholding  for  the  present  than  in  visibly  furthering 
the  work.  St.  Paul  saw  that  to  stay  was  useless.  He  did 
not  feel  drawn  in  heart  towards  the  subtle  and  argumen- 
tative Greeks,  whose  brilliancy  of  intellect  dazzled  them 
instead  of  throwing  out  light  for  the  seekers  after  truth. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  theory  of  those  who 
conceive  that  Paul  felt  self-convicted  of  having  gone  to 
work  the  wrong  way  with  the  Athenians  (Farrar's  "  Life  of 
St  Paul,"  i.  563),  in  resorting  to  poetry,  and  leaning  upon 
natural  religion,  and  taking  illustrations  from  surrounding 
objects  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art ;  and  as  it  were  in  a  fit 
of  repentance  resolving  henceforth  never  more  to  avoid  the 
mention  of  the  Cross.  This  conception  of  the  work  of 
St  Paul,  as  a  mere  orator,  trying  now  one  style  and  then 

♦  The  reference  intended  is  to  Gallio. 

21 
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another,  seems  unwarrantable.  Is  it  not  nearer  the  truth 
to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  preaching  at  Athens,  not 
by  the  unskilful  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end,  but 
by  the  utter  averseness  of  the  disposition  of  the  mind  of 
the  Attic  Greek  to  receive  Divine  truths  ?  If  the  true  cause 
of  all  present  failure,  or  even  retardations,  were  no  other 
than  the  fault  of  the  missionaries,  missions  might  be  given 
up.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart 
makes  all  Gospel  preaching  slow  and  uncertain  in  its 
apparent  effects. 

More  fruit  might  be  hoped  for  in  mercantile  Corinth 
than  in  philosophic  Athens.  Pride  of  intellect  raised 
barriers  which  the  greater  breadth  of  mind  often  found 
in  widely  trading  communities  does  not  dream  of.  He 
carried  with  him  happy  remembrances  of  the  domestic 
comforts  and  blessings  of  Galatia,  of  Philippi,  and  Thessa- 
lonica,  where  the  warm  sympathies  of  those  who  loved 
the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  made  some  compensation 
for  the  violence  of  his  enemies.  We  do  not  know  that  he 
ever  revisited  Athens,  unless  the  splendid  city  may  have 
been  included  in  the  visit  briefly  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  2. 
But  those  are  in  error  who  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
there  was  never  an  Epistle  to  the  Athenians  ;  for  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  addressed  *'To  the  Church 
of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,  with  all  the  saints  which  are 
in  all  Achaia"  (i.  i),  and,  by  implication,  so  also  would 
be  the  First  (i.  2). 

Alone,  unfriended,  and  depressed,  Paul  turned  his  back 
on  that  Athens  which  knew  not  the  man  who  would 
overthrow  their  temples  and  their  "  idols."  He  embarked 
at  Phalerum,  on  the  Peiraeus,  to  reach  Corinth  more 
economically  and  more  quickly  than  in  going  by  Eleusis 
and  Megara,  for  visiting  which  there  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  no  inducement ;  and  in  a  single  day  he  would 
find   himself  landed   at   Cenchreae.      We   know   why  he 
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was  alone,  and  we  know  from  the  fineness  of  his  nature 
what  he  must  have  felt  in  his  loneliness.  Silas  and 
Timotheus.  were  in  Macedonia,  deepening  the  work  at 
Thessalonica  (p.  286),  sent  thither  by  St  Paul  himself, 
with  noble  self-denial.  He  was  weak,  nay,  sick  and 
weary,  anxious  for  his  beloved  converts,  "  in  fear  and  in 
much  trembling  "  (i  Cor.  ii.  3).  Able  "  no  longer  to  forbear," 
he  sent  to  know  their  faith  (i  Thess.  iii.  5).  Which  is 
a  trial  hard  for  an  honourable  man  to  bear,  he  was  poor, 
and  possessed  no  certain  means  of  living;  still  was  he, 
•'though  poor,  yet  making  many  rich."  This  depression 
must  have  lasted  a  considerable  time,  for  it  is  only  after 
speaking  many  Sabbaths  in  the  synagogue,  that,  Silas 
and  Timotheus  arriving  at  last  from  Macedonia,.  Paul 
rejoiced,  and  with  elevated  spirits  and  better  hopes  testi- 
fied of  Christ  to  the  Jews. 

Now  let  us  see  in  what  kind  of  a  city  Paul  had  come 
to  make  so  protracted  a  stay  as  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
possibly  more,  for  the  year  and  six  months  appear  to 
begin  from  the  abode  with  Justus  (ver.  7),  leaving  all  the 
time  from  his  arrival  to  his  abandonment  by  the  Jews  to 
be  added  to  that  period. 

In  the  first  peopling  of  Greece,  as  the  Hellenes  were 
attracted  by  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  to  build  Athens 
at  its  foot,  so  the  Achaeans,  persuaded  of  the  future  value 
of  the  huge  rock  south  of  the  isthmus,  built  Corinth  under 
the  shadow  and  protection  of  the  vast  Acrocorinthus, 
1,900  feet  high,  which  alternately  threw  his  shadow  east- 
ward over  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  westward  over  the  Argolic 
plain — "the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,"  not  much  unlike 
the  huge,  naked,  and  solitary  crag  called  Wallabarrow, 
that  throws  his  shade  over  the  green  valley  of  the  Duddon, 
not  far  from  where  these  pages  are  written.  But  while 
the  Athenians  covered  their  Acropolis  with  the  most 
splendid  productions  of  their  genius,  the  Corinthians  were 
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prevented  by  its  great  height  from  making  any  other 
use  of  their  vast  rock  than  as  a  citadel.  Had  they  built 
a  temple  on  the  summit  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  its  beauty 
and  its  proportions  would  have  been  lost  at  so  g^eat  a 
height.  The  two  summits  are  mutually  visible,  the  one 
from  the  other,  at  a  distance,  in  a  straight  line,  of  forty-five 
miles,  the  white  columns  of  the  Parthenon  forming  a 
beautiful  object  in  the  far  distance  from  Corinth. 

Corinth  has  had  more  than  its  share  of  those  fell, 
destructive  swoops  which  from  time  to  time  have  deso- 
lated the  face  of  that  fair  country.  The  Roman  conquest, 
under  Lucius  Mummius,  over  the  Achaean  league,  B.C.  146, 
was  followed,  under  the  pretence  of  strategic  reasons, 
by  the  wanton  and  savage  destruction  of  the  whole  city, 
in  which  not  one  stone  was  left  upon  another.  This 
ferocious  act  took  place  in  the  same  year  that  Carthage 
was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground  by  Scipio  Africanus, 
a  ruin  from  which  it  rose  again  about  the  same  time  as 
Carthage,  and  after  it  had  become  for  many  years  a  perfect 
quarry  to  the  Romans  for  splendid  works  of  art  The 
statues,  friezes,  altars,  pictures,  and  frescoes  of  Corinth, 
its  bronzes,  its  works  in  Corinthian  brass,  into  the  com- 
position of  which  the  precious  metals  entered,  were  all 
carried  away  to  enrich  with  plunder  of  war  the  sumptuous 
palaces  of  Rome;  and  the  site  of  the  doomed  city 
remained  desolate  for  a  century,  until  Julius  Caesar,  sensible 
of  its  superior  advantages  for  a  commercial  emporium, 
rebuilt  it  in  almost  all  its  pristine  splendour. 

Then  came,  in  the  third  century,  the  terrible  ravages  of 
the  northern  barbarian  torrent,  when  the  Goths  overswept 
and  desolated  the  fair  plains  and  smiling  valleys  of  Greece. 
About  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Greece  became  a 
member  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  but  was  immediately 
after  plundered  by  Alaric  and  his  Visi-Goths,  who  again 
burned   and   destroyed  both  Athens  and  Corinth.     Then 
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the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders  and  the 
Venetians,  about  A.D.  1200;  but  it  soon  afterwards  was 
devoured  again  by  the  warlike  Ottomans,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople  in  1453,  when  Corinth  under- 
went, a  terrible  siege  by  Mahomet  II.,  and  fell  in  1459. 
Once  more  the  peninsula  had  to  change  masters,  about 
1550,  when  the  Venetians  reconquered  the  Morea  and 
iEgina ;  but  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz,  in  1728,  replaced 
Corinth  in  the  hated  keeping  of  the  Turks,  until  the  Greek 
revolutionary  war  and  the  Battle  of  Navarino  at  last 
placed  their  destinies  in  their  own  power,  but  not  until 
Corinth  had  again  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  barbarous 
Turk.  From  this  her  last  calamity  Corinth  has  not  risen 
again  yet  It  is  a  wretched  place  of  some  2,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  beautiful  groves  and  gardens  and  fountains 
are  no  more. 

Now  it  is  asserted  or  acknowledged  that  the  Greeks 
"have  a  future  before  them."  Perhaps  they  may  turn  out 
to  be  the  heirs  of  the  Turk.  But  the  grandeur  of  the 
ancient  Greek  character  has  departed  with  the  majesty 
of  their  works,  and  she  is  but  the  shadow  of  that  which 
once  struck  the  world  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

"  Many  a  vanished  year  and  age, 
And  tempest's  breath,  and  battle's  rage, 
Have  swept  o'er  Corinth  ;  yet  she  stands, 
A  fortress  formed  to  Freedom's  hands. 
The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  earthquake's  shock, 
Have  left  untouched  her  hoary  rock, 
The  keystone  of  a  land  which  still, 
Though  fallen,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill. 
The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 
That  purpling  rolls  on  either  side. 
As  if  their  waters  chafed  to  meet, 
Yet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet. 
But  could  the  blood  before  her  shed 
Smce  first  Timoleon's  brother  bled, 
Or  baffled  Persia's  despot  fled. 
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Arise  from  out  the  earth  which  drank 

The  stream  of  slaughter  as  it  sank. 

That  sanguine  ocean  would  overflow 

Her  isthmus  idly  spread  below  ; 

Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the  slain 

Who  perished  there  be  piled  again, 

That  rival  pyramid  would  rise 

More  mountain-like,  through  those  clear  skies. 

Than  yon  tower-capped  Acropolis, 

Which  seems  the  very  clouds  to  kiss." 

"  Siege  of  Corinth* 

But  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the  site  is  a  difficulty, 
to  be  removed,  as  in  Cyprus,  only  by  draining  and  culti- 
vation ;  added  to  which  is  the  want  of  a  port,  and  the 
unlikelihood  of  its  ever  having  one.  For  although  Corinth 
has  a  port  in  either  gulf,  Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian,  and 
Cenchreae  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  only  nine  miles  apart, 
neither  will  hold  ships  of  moderate  tonnage.  The  neck 
of  land  so  well  known  as  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  is  only 
three  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  part,  but  it  consists  of 
a  limestone  ridge  called  the  Oneia,  or  ass's  back,  over 
the  lowest  part  of  which  the  smaller  ships  of  the  Greeks 
used  to  be  drawn  over  a  road  called  the  Diolkos,  and  had 
their  cargoes  transhipped,  to  avoid  the  long  and  dangerous 
passage  round  Capes  Malea  and  Tasnarum. 

The  water  supply  of  Corinth,  happily,  is  abundant  and 
pure.  Many  springs  break  out  from  the  foot  of  Acrocorin- 
thus,  the  principal  one  of  which,  called  Peirene,  is  famed 
in  heathen  story  as  the  clear  waters  where  Bellerophon 
caught  his  winged  steed  Pegasus  drinking,  and  on  which 
he  presently  soared  aloft  in  air.  The  flying  Pegasus 
appears  on  most  of  the  ancient  coins  of  Corinth  and  her 
colonies.  As  frequently  happens,  a  beautiful  myth  is 
hidden  in  the  relation  between  the  swift,  foaming  courser, 
and  the  rapid  motion  of  water  rushing  on  its  downward 
course;  the  horse  needing  the  steel  bit  and  bridle,  the 
torrent  its  stony  bounds. 
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Very  few  ruins  remain  to  attest  the  ancient  fame  and 
splendour  of  Corinth,  the  seven  remaining  pillars  of  a 
grand  temple  of  the  Doric — not  the  Corinthian — order, 
with  a  part  of  the  entablature,  the  favourite  resort  of  storks, 
alone  remaining  standing,  where  temples  must  have  met 
the  eye  in  all  directions.  To  whom  this  temple  may  have 
been  dedicated  is  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Colonel 
Leake  thinks,  to  Minerva  Chalinitis.  It  is  singular  that 
no  traces  are  visible  of  the  beautiful  ornate  Corinthian 
order  of  architecture — a  good  argument  for  critics  of  the 
destructive  school  to  deny  that  that  order  ever  had  its 
birth  in  the  city  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  No 
statues  even  of  later  times  are  left ;  for  where  the 
Turk  has  passed,  few  statues  escape  mutilation,  as  the 
worshipper  of  Mohammed  is  a  determined  iconoclast 
Traces  are  visible  of  an  immense  amphitheatre  in  the 
isthmus,  where  those  famous  contests  of  strength  and 
agility  took  place  annually  which  drew  together  the 
flower  of  the  young  Greeks  from  every  province.  There 
must  have  been  something  of  very  sterling  worth  in  a 
race  of  youths  who  could  be  content  to  go  into  severe 
training — a  training  which  St.  Paul  alludes  to  (i  Cor.  ix. 
25) — ^to  undergo  such  a  strain  upon  every  human  energy 
for  the  sake  of  a  glory  only  represented  by  a  simple 
perishing  wreath  of  the  native  pine,  not  even  by  a  medal 
or  a  cup,  the  coveted  distinction  for  which  our  modern 
young  athletes  contend. 

From  the  walls  of  Corinth  extended,  as  at  Athens,  long 
walls  to  Lechseum,  distant  a  mile  and  a  half;  while  a  load 
led  to  the  other  port  of  Cenchreae,  five  miles  distant.  The 
advantageous  position  of  Corinth  between  two  seas,  gave 
rise  to  its  poetical  designation  of  Bimaris  Corinthus.* 

So  far  the  outward  appearance  of  Corinth  in  old  and  in 
later  times.  In  its  internal  aspect,  however,  there  was 
♦  "Bimarisvc  Corinthi  Moenia.''— "  ^^r.  Odes^'  I.,  vil.  2. 
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little  besides  hideous  vice  parading  itself,  and  made  into  a 
sacred  obligation  under  the  sanction  of  religion.  A  thou- 
sand hierO'douloi  (really  hetairai)  fostered  and  kept  up  the 
universal  corruption  and  enervation  of  manners.  And 
this  was  the  place  where  St  Paul  arrived  one  day  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  52,  dejected  and  sad,  to  plant  a 
Christian  Church,  the  seat  and  centre  of  pure  manners 
springing  from  a  .pure  heart,  and  all  that  is  noble  and 
heroic,  arising  from  a  principle,  not  of  selfishness  and  of 
thirst  for  glory,  but  from  the  love  of  God  and  the  love 
of  man.  "Ecclesia  Dei  in  Corintho!  Lsetum  et  ingens 
paradoxon  ! "  {Bengel ;  i  Cor.  i.  2).  On  reflecting  how  he 
might  address  himself  to  the  heathen  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, he  certainly  would  not  adopt  the  same  introduction 
as  to  the  Athenians  :  "  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are 
extremely  religious."  For  it  was  not  devotion  to  the  gods, 
but  the  giving  a  loose  rein  to  every  licentious  passion, 
which  was  the  mainspring  of  Corinthian  life.  Kopivdia^iaOcu 
was  simply  a  synonym  for  leading  a  loose  and  vicious  life. 
When  Cicero  (Pro  Lege Man.w.)  called  it"  Corinthum  totius 
Graeciae  lumen,"  and  when  Florus  (ii.  16)  described  it  as 
"  Achaiae  caput,  Graeciae  decus,  inter  duo  maria,  Ionium  et 
iEgeum,  quasi  spectaculum  exposita,"  the  reference  was 
simply  to  outward  beauty;  the  inward  corruption  would 
come  under  a  very  different  description. 

The  year  A.D.  52  became  a  fixed  date  in  the  history  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  from  the  circumstance  that  in 
that  year,  according  to  Suetonius,*  there  was  a  great 
wholesale  eviction  of  the  Jews  from  Rome.  The  pro- 
babilities are  in  favour  of  the  event  represented  by 
Suetonius  being  the  same  as  that  recorded  by  St.  Luke 
(Acts  xviii.  2)  ;  hence  giving  us  a  certain  date  from  which 
we  are  able  to  reckon  both  backwards  and  forwards.     The 

*  Claud,  25  :  *'  Judaeos,  impulsore  Chresto,  assidue  tumultuantes 
Roma  expulit.'* 
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'•Chrestus"  of  Suetonius  is  either  some  Roman  Jew  of 
that  name,  or  it  may  be  an  easily  comprehensible  confusion 
of  names  for  Christ  For  the  undiscriminating  Romans 
swept  up  Jews  and  Christians  under  one  common  condem- 
nation, and  looked  upon  the  latter  as  only  a  hated  sect 
of  the  former. 

Now  here  we  are  invited  to  observe  the  guiding  Provi- 
dence of  God.*  One  sometimes  hears  from  persons  of 
low  religious  principles  the  remark  that  the  Bible  is 
unsystematic,  and  that  in  the  entire  absence  of  methodical 
instruction  we  cannot  get  clear  ideas.  Any  person  of 
ordinary  perceptions  will  see  at  once  that  such  a  scientific 
course  of  criticism  as  they  demand  would  entirely  fail  to 
adapt  itself  to  various  minds,  countries,  and  ages.  But 
this  is  clear,  that  the  Bible  contains  all  necessary  truth, 
and  that  the  diligent  and  conscientious  seeker  after  truth 
will  not  fail  to  find  in  it  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  code  of 
faith  and  duty,  with  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
The  subjects  of  slavery,  of  religious  instruction,  of  mutual 
dependence  and  the  consequent  need  of  courtesy  and 
graceful  modes  of  dealing  between  men,  receive  abundant 
illustration;  for  instance,  in  the  examples  of  Onesimus, 
of  Julius,  of  Timothy ;  so  of  the  responsibilities  and 
privileges  of  the  married  life,  the  scattered  notices  of 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  will  teach  us  much  that  is  valuable 
and  interesting.  Possessed  in  honour,  and  in  consci- 
entiousness, the  married  life  is  an  abundant  spring,  out 
of  which  are  poured  forth,  when  rightly  used,  a  hundred 
graces  and  amenities  of  life.  Abused,  what  sin  can  be 
more  prolific  of  corruption  and  disgrace?  So  true  is  it 
that  the  corruption  of  the  best  things  of  life  is  the  oc- 
casion of  all  that  is  worst.     For  this  truth  witness  the 

*  What  follows  upon  Aquila  and  Priscilla  is  the  substance  of  a 
sermon  preached  in  firoughton  Church,  founded  on  some  excellent 
remarks  of  Dean  Howson,  in  a  paper  in  his  "  Companions  of  St  Paul" 
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contrast  between  Ananias  and  Sapphira  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Aquila  and  Priscilla  on  the  other. 

In  the  history  of  this  interesting  pair  we  shall  find,  in  the 
first  place,  an  example  of  those  happy  turns  in  the  course 
of  events  with  which  the  good  providence  of  God  shapes 
out  the  courses  of  all  good  men ;  nor  is  there  a  happier 
study  than  to  trace  the  hand  of  God  in  those  successive 
steps  in  our  lives,  in  which,  not  our  will,  but  the  will  of 
God,  clearly  rules.  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  whether  as  Jews 
or  as  Christians  is  not  certain,  were  dwelling  in  Rome  in 
the  year  A.D.  52,  when  Claudius  Caesar,  irritated  with  the 
seditions  and  disturbances  of  the  Jews,  drove  them  all  into 
banishment.  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who,  we  feel  sure,  were 
innocent  of  sedition  or  tumult,  changed  their  abode  for 
Corinth,  where  they  set  up  their  looms  and  pursued  their 
trade  of  tent  and  tent-cloth  manufacturers.  At  the  same 
time,  Paul,  weary  and  depressed,  arrived  also  at  Corinth. 
The  unmarried  or  widowed  Paul  and  the  married  pair  soon 
met,  and  became  friends;  for  good  men  and  women  quickly 
form  associations  of  life-long  value  and  interest  They  in- 
vited him  to  share  the  shelter  of  their  hospitable  roof;  while 
he,  unwilling  to  lay  himself  under  an  unrequited  obligation, 
laboured  with  them.  It  seemed  to  be  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  that  they  thus  met  from  East  and  West  at  Corinth ; 
yet  how  opportunely !  It  was  the  guiding  hand  of  God. 
Such  meetings  are  frequent  in  good  men's  lives.  Debarred 
as  St.  Paul  was  from  the  privileges  and  comforts  of  the 
conjugal  life,  he  was  enabled,  at  any  rate,  with  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  to  enjoy  much  of  the  social,  cheerful  pleasure  of 
family  life.  It  is  one  of  the  truest  privileges,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  highest  pleasures,  of  those  who  possess  settled 
Christian  homes,  to  extend,  as  far  as  their  means  will 
allow,  those  highest  forms  of  hospitality  which  include 
in  them  religious  sympathy,  substantial  aid,  and  genial, 
friendly,  social  intercourse,  to  those  to  whom  circumstances 
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have  denied  these  pure  sources  of  gratification  to  pursue  a 
lonely  round  of  duty. 

We  take  the  same  history  a  little  further  on.  The  three 
friends  left  Corinth  in  company,  and  came  to  Ephesus, 
where  they  halted;  Paul  continuing  his  voyage  to  Syria. 
But  in  leaving  them,  he  gave  them  a  very  important  work 
to  da  They  had  met,  at  Ephesus,  with  Apollos,  of  whom 
we  shall  speak  later  at  greater  length.  This  learned  and 
eloquent  man,  fervent  in  spirit  as  he  was,  and  diligent  in 
the  instruction  of  disciples,  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, — 
"knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John."  From  this  we  may 
conclude  that  his  principal  topics  would  be  repentance,  and 
baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  Jesus  Christ  the 
"  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  " 
(John  i.  29).  But  as  yet  he  knew  not  of  the  sanctify- 
ing grace  of  the  Spirit,  justification  by  faith  alone,  the 
sacraments  and  the  ministry.  Now  it  would  appear  that, 
of  the  two,  Priscilla  possessed  more  weight,  knowledge, 
and  influence  than  her  husband ;  and  they — that  is,  Priscilla 
firsty  then  Aquila,  for  such  is  the  order  of  the  names  in 
three  places  out  of  five  (Acts  xviii.  18;  Rom.  xvi.  3; 
2  Tim.  iv.  19) — took  him  in  hand  to  instruct  him  more  per- 
fectly ;  and  he,  as  a  man  of  noble  nature,  was  not  ashamed 
to  be  instructed  by  a  woman  of  superior  attainments. 
After  this  preparation,  Apollos  sailed  for  Corinth,  and 
betook  himself  at  once  to  water  where  Paul  had  planted, — 
again  illustrating  the  admirable  ways  of  God,  by  which  He 
directs  His  streams  of  grace  hither  and  thither  at  His  will, 
and  sometimes  sends  them  twice  over  the  same  course. 

We  go  a  little  further  yet.  The  Book  of  Acts  does  not 
tell  us  that  Paul  rejoined  Aquila  and  Priscilla ;  but  we 
learn  it,  without  a  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  in  writing  his 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  from  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  adds  the 
salutations  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  were,  therefore,  by 
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his  side,  or  not  far  oflf,  at  the  time  of  writing  (i  Cor.  xvL  19). 
What  a  beautiful  addition  is  made  to  their  names :  "  And 
the  Church  that  is  in  their  house''!  The  same  circumstance 
comes  out  also  in  Rom.  xvl  3-5.  How  much  is  to  be 
learned  from  these  salutation^  of  the  Church  I  Here,  then, 
we  are  invited  to  look  at  religion  from  its  domestic  side,  as 
belonging  to  the  family.  Are  there  not  too  many  Chris- 
tians who  are  content  to  omit  altogether,  or  in  part,  this 
essential  side  of  Christianity  ?  Thank  God  that  in  England, 
at  least,  the  practice  of  instituting  the  Church  in  the  house 
is  steadily  gaining  ground.*  It  was  this  that  made  the 
home  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  the  centre  and  source  of  a 
widespread  Christian  influence.  These  good  men  and  good 
women  loved  to  meet  together  for  prayer  and  thanksgiving; 
for  praise  and  worship,  and  the  hearing  of  the  Word.  It 
is  a  happy  and  a  pleasant  glimpse  that  this  brief  little  story, 
told  in  detached  fragments,  and  to  be  pieced  by  diligent 
care,  gives  us  of  the  influence  of  religion  in  family  life. 

That  St.  Paul  worked  diligently  and  ai'duously  for  his 
maintenance  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  several 
passages.  To  the  Thessalonians  he  tells  of  his  conduct 
among  themselves,  with  precepts  on  the  subject  of  manual 
labour  :  "  That  ye  study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your  own 
business,  and  to  work  with  your  own  hands,  even  as  we 
charged  you  "  (i  Thess.  iv.  11).  He  repeats  his  reference 
to  his  own  personal  history :  "  Neither  did  we  eat  any 
man's  bread  for  nought,  but  wrought  with  labour  and 
travail  night  and  day,  that  we  might  not  be  a  burden  to 
any  of  you  "  (2  Thess.  iii.  8).  To  the  elders  at  Miletus  he 
made  that  affectionate  appeal  to  his  well-known  labours : 
"  I  have  coveted  no  man's  silver,  or  gold,  or  appareL     Yea, 

*  Yet  I  have  observed  a  deplorable  fact,  that  in  a  certain  school  of 
the  English  Church  the  daily  service,  even  when  most  meagrely 
attended,  is  held  to  be  a  full  and  complete  substitute  for  family 
worship  ! 
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ye)^urselves  know  that  these  hands  have  ministered  to  my 
necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with  me"  (Acts  xx.  33- 
35);  and  in  Ephes.  iv.  28  we  have  both  the  precept  and 
the  Christian  motive,  industry  to  promote  the  means  to  be 
charitable :  *'  Let  a  man  labour,  working  with  his  hands 
the  thing  which  is  good,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him 
that  needeth." 

The  Framer  of  the  universe  Himself  was,  as  the  Car- 
penter of  Nazareth,  a  Builder  of  earthly  dwellings,  a 
Constructor  of  humble  household  furniture.  Well  might 
he  who,  in  comparison  with  other  Apostles,  laboured 
more  abundantly  than  they  all,  and  taught  the  way  to 
mansions  in  heaven,  employ  himself  for  his  maintenance 
in  the  construction  of  earthly  tabernacles,  while,  as 
St.  Chrysostom  says,  the  angels  looked  on  with  love, 
and  the  devils  with  fear.  It  was  not  to  the  honour  of 
the  Corinthian  converts  that  they  suffered  Paul  to  spend 
so  much  of  his  time  in  hired  labour ;  and  their  remissness, 
or  "lack  of  service,"  is  contrasted  with  the  thoughtful 
liberality  of  the  Macedonian  Churches :  "  But  I  rejoiced 
in  the  Lord  greatly,  that  now  at  length  ye  have  revived 
your  thought  for  me ;  wherein  ye  did  take  thought,  but  ye 
lacked  opportunity. . . .  Now  ye  Philippians  know  also  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  when  I  departed  from 
Macedonia,  no  Church  had  fellowship  with  me  as  concem- 
ii^  giving  and  receiving,  but  ye  only ;  and  that  even  in 
Thessalonica  ye  sent  once  and  again  unto  my  need  "  (Phil. 
iv.  10,  15,  16). 

At  Corinth,  then — Corinth  the  luxurious,  Corinth  the 
lascivious,  Corinth  the  busily-idle — we  can  imagine  Paul  an 
inmate  of  the  busy,  happy  home  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
workuig  sometimes  far  into  the  night,  and  receiving  from 
his  entertainers  as  the  remuneration  of  his  labour  that 
which  they  would  willingly  have  given  freely,  but  that  he 
would  not  accept  it     But  on  the  Sabbath  day  the  loom 
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was  shut,  and,  repairing  to  the  synagogue,  he  used  his 
opportunities  for  preaching  to  and  persuading  both  Jews 
and  Greeks.  But  by  Greeks  we  are  to  understand  Greek- 
speaking  Jews,  not  Gentiles ;  for  he  was  in  the  synagogue, 
and  it  was  not  till  a  little  later  that  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  turning  to  the  Gentiles.  In  Acts  xiv.  i ;  xvii.  4,  the 
word^JBWiyi/e?  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

The  depression  of  St.  Paul,  arising  from  weak  health, 
absence  of  his  usual  companions,  and  apparent  failure  at 
Athens,  has  been  alluded  to.  But  a  change  became  mani- 
fest as  soon  as  his  good  helpers  returned  to  him  from  his 
well-beloved  Macedonians,  full,  no  doubt,  of  cheering  ac- 
counts of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  those  quarters,  and 
bearing  with  them  those  contributions  from  the  Churches 
of  Macedonia,  which  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  apply  himself  any  longer  to  tent-making  (2  Cor.  xi.  9). 
Not  only  did  those  warm-hearted  Christians  give  their 
money,  but  themselves  also,  for  his  service,  as  his  com- 
panions and  supporters.  Among  these  are  Sopater,  Secun- 
dus,  and  Aristarchus ;  Epaphras,  "  who  regarded  not  his 
life"  in  the  Apostle's  service  (Philip,  ii.  30);  and  probably 
St.  Luke  also.  No  companions  of  southern  Greece  appear 
to  have  joined  him  except  Sosthenes  (i  Cor.  i.  i). 

The  difference  is  apparent  at  once.  St.  Paul  is  now 
"pressed  in  the  spirit,"  or  rather  "constrained  by  the 
word  "  *  (Revised  Version),  aweix^o  rtp  X^^,  which  is  the 
best  authorized  reading.  It  is  the  same  word  which  is 
used  by  our  Lord  to  express  the  burning  desire  which 
possessed  Him  to  see  His  work  accomplished.  The  feel- 
ing is  as  that  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  :  "  His  Word  was 
in  my  heart,  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and 
I  was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  I  could  not  stay  "  (xx. 
9).  This  is  quite  the  natural  effect  upon  a  mind  of  the 
highest,  noblest  texture,  whose  characteristic  is  not  a  self- 
*  But  should  it  not  be  "  Word  "  with  a  capital  ? 
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contained  independence  of  all  outward  sympathy  and  help, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  looks  upon  all  such  aid  as  the  gift  of 
God,  and  to  be  received  with  thankfulness.  Under  the 
pressure  of  this  kindling  zeal,  he  arose  to  his  work,  and 
pressed  his  conviction  upon  the  Jews,  testifying  to  Jesus 
Christ  Every  one  should  attentively  watch  the  move- 
ments of  such  a  pressure  on  his  soul.  To  obey  them  is 
peace  and  joy  ;  to  resist  brings  sorrow  and  repentance. 

See  how  the  result  is  not  always  the  test  of  the  wisdom 
and  propriety  of  the  mode  of  address  adopted.  At  Athens 
Paul  preached  on  the  basis  of  natural  religion,  and  only 
touched  the  fringe  of  Christian  doctrine;  and  he  failed. 
At  Corinth  he  preached  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified ; 
and  the  Jews  opposed  themselves  and  blasphemed.  In 
either  case  St  Paul  was  a  wise  preacher,  "  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth  ; "  but  the  bitter  opposition  to  the  truth 
impelled  them  to  refuse  a  hearing. 

Now,  therefore,  not  in  wrath  but  in  sadness,  he  used  the 
well-known  emblematic  gesture  of  an  inspired  prophet 
by  shaking  his  raiment,  announcing  God's  rejection  of 
them :  "  Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head."  Now  the 
blood  is  the  life  ;  and  the  full  meaning  was  that  their  de- 
struction and  death,  their  loss  of  life,  was  their  own  wicked 
act,  and  the  result  of  their  wilful  rejection  of  God's  truth. 

Just  as  at  Iconium,  the  obstinate  rejection  of  the  Word 

riow  compelled  Paul  to  discontinue   his   ministry  to   the 

Jews  and  the  Grecians.     He  had  always  remained  faithful 

to  his  plan,  ever  to  address  himself  first  to  the  lost  sheep 

of  the  house  of  Israel,  though  with  such  frequent  failures. 

I>Iow  he  is  clear  of  that  responsibility.     He  has  done  all 

lie  could  ;  he  is  clean,  and  from  henceforth  he  will  go  unto 

the  Gentiles.     That  is  to  say,  at  Corinth ;  for  at  Ephesus 

Vre  shall  find  he  still  preaches  first  to  the  Jews  (Acts  xix.  lo). 

Therefore  the  synagogue  received   St.  Paul   no   more ; 

tut  he  made  selection  of  a  house  hard  by  the  synagogue, 
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the  dwelling  of  Justus,  a  faithful  worshipper  of  God,  who 
gladly  allowed  his  house  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  meeting 
for  Paul  and  his  hearers ;  so  that  the  frequenters  of  the 
synagogue  could  scarcely  pass  by  without  coming  within 
hearing  of  the  sound  of  the  Gospel.  Now  the  result  of 
this  arrangement  would  soon  be  manifest,  in  little  disputes 
and  dissensions,  for  which  the  responsible  culprits  were 
unquestionably  the  bitter  and  acrimonious  Jews.  It  is  a 
good  deal  too  much  the  way  with  the  world  to  lay  dissen- 
sions to  the  charge  of  those  most  innocent  of  any  such 
intention.  "  No  matter,*'  the  world  sa)rs ;  "  you  expressed 
such  and  such  opinions  ;  you  did  not  conceal  them,  though 
you  knew  them  to  be  unpopular ;  and  you  are  responsible 
for  any  brawls  that  may  have  arisen  out  of  your  words." 
There  is  but  little  respect  for  the  truth  in  all  such  vitupera* 
tions. 

But,  "  through  evil  report  and  good  report,"  the  Word 
of  God  had  for  the  present  free  course,  and  was  glorified. 
There  were  two  or  more  rulers  in  each  synagogue,  and 
Crispus,  the  chief  ruler,  and  the  leading  man  in  the 
synagogue  of  Corinth,  was  missing  from  his  place,  and  was 
found  in  St  Paul's  place  of  meeting.  Every  member  of 
his  household  had  followed  his  example.  It  was  not  St 
Paul's  practice  to  baptize  with  his  own  hand  (i  Cor.  i.  14, 
15),  lest  it  should  be  laid  to  his  charge  that  he  was  forming 
a  party  of  personal  followers.  Yet  Crispus,  Gains,  and 
Stephanas  were  exceptions  to  this  rule.  It  may  very  well 
have  been  that  he  baptized  these  when  he  was  alone, 
before  the  return  of  Silas  and  Timotheus.  Stephanas  was 
"of  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia,'*  and  he  and  his  house 
were  of  great  help  to  the  personal  ministry  of  St  Paul 
(i  Cor.  xvi.  15).  Gains  was  an  honourable  convert,  who  was 
for  a  while  the  host  of  Paul,  and  extended  his  generous 
hospitality  to  the  whole  Church  of  Corinth.  Another 
early  Corinthian  convert  was  the  well-beloved  Epaenetus,  of 
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tile  first-fruits  of  Asia  unto  Christ,  and  to  whom  St  Paul 

sent  salutations  from  Rome.    Many  unnamed  Corinthians 

^iN^ere  here  added   unto  the  Lord,  who,  hearing  of   the 

baptism  of  so  conspicuous  a  person  as  Crisp&s,  came  to 

bear  more,  and  believed,  and  were  baptized.     But  not 

xnany  eminent  persons  obeyed  the  call  (i  Cor.  i.  26).     As 

a    general  rule,  the    humblest   and    most  illiterate    were 

tiie  first  followers  of  the  Cross.    The  few  first  exceptions 

a.re   Nicodemus,   Joseph  of  Arimathea,   Sergius    Paulus, 

Dionysius,  Apollos,  Barnabas,  and   Paul   himself.    Thus 

it  became  clear  that  it  was  not  upon  man's  wisdom,  or 

power,  or  position  that  the  success  of  the  Gospel  message 

depended,  but  upon  God  alone.     Nor  is  it  found  now  that 

the  greatest  success  attends  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 

by  cultivated  intellects.    Men  of  rude  speech  and  imperfect 

education  have  enjoyed  triumphs  denied  to  the  orator  and 

the  scholar.     Let  i  Cor.  L  be  read  with  attention  to  know 

what  is  meant  by  the  power  of  the  Cross. 

And  fearful  indeed  to  contemplate  was  the  character 
of  some  of  the  Corinthian  converts  before  they  yielded 
to  the  po\frer  of  the  Cross.  After  the  awful  enumera- 
tion of  the  common  sins  that  stained  the  reputation  of 
Corinth,  the  Apostle  adds,  "  And  such  were  some  of  you  : 
but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justi- 
fied in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
our  God"  (i  Cor.  vL  11),  so  that  ye  cannot  again  be  foul 
and  abandoned  and  condemned.  (Better  surely  than  the 
"  were  "  of  Revised  Version.) 

Some  occurrences  appear  to  be  omitted  here  from  the 
history,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
sequeL  The  Lord  Jesus  appeared  to  His  Apostle  in 
times  of  emergency  and  fear.  Sometliing  must  have 
made  St  Paul  to  fear,  perhaps  to  intend  to  leave  Corinth. 
In  all  probability  the  tumultuous  demonstrations  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  synagogue  had  caused  an  alarm   lest 

22 
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violence  and  bloodshed  should  ensue,  and  Paul  needed 
strengthening.  Consolation  was  near;  for  at  night  the 
Lord  stood  by  Paul  in  a  vision,  saying,  ''Be  not  afraid, 
but  speak,  and  hold  not  thy  peace :  for  I  am  with  thee, 
and  no  man  shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee,  for  I  have 
much  people  in  thb  city." 

Such  a  Divine  voice  had  not  stayed  him  when  departing 
from  Athens ;  but  a  better  fate  was  reserved  for  Corinth 
and  the  region  of  Achaia.  These  were  of  the  sheep  of 
which  Jesus  spoke  when  He  said,  "And  other  sheep  I 
have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  :  them  also  I  must  bring, 
and  they  shall  hear  My  voice ;  and  they  shall  become  one 
flock,  one  Shepherd  "  (John  x,  16). 

''  I  am  with  thee,"  said  He  who  had  undertaken  to  this 
Apostle  that  no  man  should  set  on  him  to  hurt  him, — a 
promise  abundantly  and  unexpectedly  fulfilled  in  the: 
resolute  refusal  of  the  Roman  governor  to  give  his^f^ 
accusers  so  much  as  a  hearing.  The  belief  in  this  promis^^^ase 
of  God,  made  to  every  Christian,  ''  I  am  with  thee,"  is  th^.M-Jie 
one  true  foundation  of  faith,  without  a  full  and  prartira'  mr^  -al 
belief  in  which  no  good  Christian  work  can  ever  be  done. 

Comforted  and  strengthened  by  this  assurance  of  tb 
Divine  presence,  St.  Paul  continued  at  Corinth  one  yea^  ^ar 
and  six  months  from  the  time  of  his  entering  the 
of  Justus,  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Gallio  the 
consul,  or  apOvTraro^,  which  would  make  the  stay  of 
Paul  at  Corinth  perhaps  two  years,  as  to  that  year 
a  half  we  have  to  add  the  time  spent  in  teaching  in 
synagogue,  and  the  "  yet  a  good  while "  after  the  seer 
before  the   judgment-seat      Therefore,    as    Bengel   w«»- 
observes,  the  seat  of  Paul  at  Corinth  is  better  establish 
than  that  of  Peter  at  Rome. 

Exactly  as  in  the  case  of  Cyprus,  Corinth  underw^^^"»t 
changes  of  government,  from  the  senatorial  to  the  i 
peratorial,  and  back  again.     It  was  first  governed 
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proconsul  (Dio.  Cass,  ix.)  Then  Tiberius  placed  it  under 
a  propraetor  appointed  by  himself  {Tac.  Ann,  i.  76). 
But  now,  under  Claudius,  we  find  again  a  proconsul, 
avOviraTo^,  styled  in  our  version  a  deputy  {Suet.  Claud. 
25).  Against  so  many  examples  of  minute  historical 
accuracy,  the  severest  critic  is  unable  to  establish  a  single 
inaccuracy;  though  conjectural  critics,  of  course,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  critical  faculties,  find  fault  in  a  manner 
before  which  no  history,  sacred  or  profane,  could  maintain 
its  credibility  for  an  hour  I 

After  St  Paul  had  been  at  Corinth  more  than  eighteen 
months,  Gallio   arrived   from   Rome   as  proconsul.      He 
was  of  one  of  the  first  families  in   Rome,  and  brother 
of  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  celebrated  philosopher.     His  own 
name  was  Annxus  Novatus,  to  which  the  cognomen  of 
Gallio  was  added  on   his  adoption   into  the  family   of 
Junius  Gallio,  a  celebrated  rhetorician  {Tac.  Ann.  xv.  73). 
No  heathen  writer  mentions  his  proconsulship  at  Corinth, 
but  incidental  notices  of  his  life  supply  internal  confirma- 
tion of  what  the  history  of  the  Acts  tells  us.*     Seneca 
{QtuesL  Nat.  IV.,  Praf.)  speaks  of  his  brother  in  terms  of 
the  greatest  esteem  and  affection,  as  a  man  of  unblemished 
character  and  the  greatest  amiability,  and  possessing  a 
stem,  strong  sense  of  justice.     Such  terms  of  praise  are 
Unusual    even  among   Christians :   ''  Gallio,   my   brother, 
Hrhom   those  whose  love   is    the  strongest,   cannot    love 
Sufficiently.     No  man  is  so  delightful  to  his  companions  as 
l^e  is  to  every  one,  and  whose  excellence  is  so  natural 
to   him  that  there  is  no  suspicion   of  art  or  of  effort." 
Statins  speaks  of  him  as  ^'  the  gentle  Gallio  "  {Sylv.  ii.  7). 

♦  One  of  Seneca's  Epistles  (104)  mentions  that  Gallio  had  resided 
Achaia,  but  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  it  on  account  of  ill- 
;  and  in  his  book,  De  Consolaiione^  cap.  16,  he  alludes  to  Gallio 
one  who  had  held  high  office,  in  virtue  of  which  he  playfully  styles 
^  Dominus  Gallio." 
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By  the  light  of  heathen  testimony,  and  by  the  evidence 
supplied  in  the  sacred  history,  let  us  consider  the  conduct  of 
Gallio  in  the  riotous  scene  that  follows ;  not  under  the  preju- 
dice of  that  unenviable  light  which  has  made  the  name  of 
Gallio  a  mere  byword  for  religious  coldness  and  indifference. 
It  appears  that  the  Jews  had  had  more  hope  of  Gallio's 
countenance  than  they  had  had  of  his  predecessor's,  who- 
ever he  was ;  for  he  was  no  sooner  settled  in  his  province 
than,  headed  by  Sosthenes,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
and  successor  to  Crispus,  they  arrived  tumultuously,  mor€ 
yudcBoruntf  in  the  presence  of  Gallio  on  his  judgment-seat, 
with  Paul  in  their  custody.    We  may  fancy  the  refined  and 
gentle,  and  very  probably  delicate  and  fastidious  Roman, 
gazing  with  undisguised  displeasure  upon  this  rabble  of  noisy, 
gesticulating  Jews,  of  whom  he  had  seen  a  few  samples  at 
Rome,  and  about  whom  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
meddle  in  their  affairs  unless  they  actually  broke  the  peace. 
Such  would  really  be  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  an 
imperial   Roman   magistrate,  who  would    be   guided  by 
very  much  the  same  principles  as  regulate  the  conduct  of 
magistrates  and  governors  in  our  Indian  empire,  where  it  is 
understood  that  civil,  not  religious,  matters  fall  properly 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

Their  first  charge  failed  to  interest  Gallio  in  the  least 
When  they  said  in  substance,  "  This  man  persuadeth  men 
to  worship  God  contrary  to  the  law,"  he  saw  in  a  moment 
that  it  was  not  his  affair.* 

This,  of  course,  is  but  the  shortest  possible  summary  of 
what  the  Jews  did  advance  as  a  pretext  for  having  Paul 
banished  from  the  city ;  and  the  Apostle  had  just  raised 
his  hand  and  opened  his  lips  to  reply,  when  Gallio  curtly 

*  The  student  of  early  Christian  history  may  examine  with  interest, 
and  compare  together  the  charges  brought  against  the  first  preachers 
of  Christianity  in  the  following  passages  :  Acts  vi.  11-13;  i^  22;  xiii. 
45  ;  xiv.  2-19  ;  xvi.  20,  21  ;  xvii.  7  ;  xviii.  6-13  ;  xix.  27. 
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imposed  silence  on  both  parties  by  entirely  disclaiming  all 
right  of  interference  between  them.  Addressing  the  in- 
furiated Jews,  who  stood  with  spite  and  malice  burning  in 
their  eyes,  he  pronounced  his  sentence  decisively  and  finally: 
"O  ye  Jews,  had  ye  brought  before  me  some  charge  of 
misdemeanour  and  breach  of  the  laws  affecting  public 
peace  and  safety,  against  this  fellow-countryman  of  your 
own,  of  course  it  would  be  my  duty  to  inquire  into  it. 
But  you  have  no  such  accusation  to  bring.  He  appears  to 
be  a  good  and  loyal  subject  of  the  emperor ;  and  all  you 
have  to  say  against  him  is  about  some  incomprehensible 
dispute  concerning  words  and  names  connected  with  your 
superstition.  You  must  deal  with  the  man  according  to 
your  law.  It  is  no  business  of  mine.  Trouble  me  no 
more.    Est  rts  judicata.    Begone  I  " 

Surely  ''  dulci3  "  Gallio  has  been  somewhat  over-praised ! 

But  not  another  word  might  be  added ;  and  we  cannot  but 

view  with  admiration  the  judicial  conduct  of  each  of  the 

Roman  governors  and  officers  in  turn  as  they  come  before 

us;  first  in  Gallio,  then  in  Claudius  Lysias,  Felix  (in  his 

public  character),  Festus,  the  centurion  Julius;  and  that 

high  training  in  the  duties  of  authority  which  enabled  them 

ever  to  maintain  an  equipoise  of  stem  justice  between  the 

seditious,  persecuting   Jews  and  the  patiently  suffering 

Christian,  neither  of  whom,  however,  had  power  to  gain  the 

slightest  sympathy  with  the  fearlessly  impartial  Romaa 

Even   in  Pilate  himself  we  see  first  a  long  struggle  with 

his  better  judgment,  before  he  yields  to  the  intimidation  of 

the  Jews. 

The  occupier  of  the  place  left  vacant  by  Crispus  in  the 
Corinthian  synagogue  was  Sosthenes,  who  is  not  to  be 
cronfounded  with  another  Sosthenes,  a  friend  and  com- 
S^anion  of  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  i.  i).  Before  the  tribunal  of 
Cjallio  stood,  besides  the  disappointed  Jews,  a  mixed  crowd 
^iif  Greeks,  not  Greek  Jews,  but   Corinthian  rabble,  who 
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were  delighted  with  the  opinion  just  delivered,  and  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  gratify  their  spleen  against  the  un- 
popular race  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  who  laid  hold  of  the 
unfortunate  synagogue  ruler,  and  loaded  him  with  blows 
and  imprecations,  while  Gallio  looked  on  with  superb 
indifference,  perfectly  aware  that  so  long  as  the  tumult 
did  not  assume  the  proportions  of  an  insurrection  against 
his  authority,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Accordingly 
the  cries  of  Sosthenes  for  help  gained  no  sympathy  and 
attention  from  Gallio.  It  is  not  exactly  true  to  say,  as  in 
our  version,  that  he  did  not  care  for  those  things;  nor  is  this 
the  meaning  of  the  original,  ovhcv  toutodv  t^  FaXKlavi  S/ieKev, 
but  rather  that  it  gave  him  no  concern,  and  that  vouch- 
safing merely  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  proceedings,  he 
saw  no  cause  for  interference.     (Left  in  Revised  Version.) 

M.  Renan  hits  with  great  felicity  both  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  Gallio,  in  a  passage  which  the  reader  will 
perhaps  be  glad  to  see  in  full. 

**It  certainly  would  have  been  wiser  in  Gallio  not  to 
show  himself  quite  so  scornful.  No  doubt  he  was  moved 
by  the  truest  principles  of  judicial  wisdom  in  refusing  to 
constitute  himself  a  judge  of  heresy  and  schism.  But  the 
cleverest  people  are  often  very  devoid  of  foresight.  Later 
on  it  turned  out  that  the  quarrel  between  these  low-bom 
disputants  was  the  great  business  of  the  age.  If,  instead 
of  handling  religion  and  social  questions  in  this  uncere- 
monious fashion,  the  Governor  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
institute  a  fair  inquiry  into  that  which  seemed  to  be 
causing  so  much  excitement  in  a  whole  nation ;  if  he  had 
taken  some  interest  in  popular  education,  and  ceased  to  give 
ofBcial  sanction  to  a  decayed  and  absurd  superstition  ;  if 
Gallio  had  just  inquired  what  were  the  points  of  difference 
between  Jews  and  Christians,  read  the  Jewish  literature* 
acquainted  himself  somewhat  with  the  course  of  events 
going  on  in  this  obscure  world ;  if  the  Romans  had  not 
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"been  narrow-minded  and  unobservant, — how  many  calami- 
ties might  have  been  averted !  Strange  encounter !  Here 
are  face  to  face,  on  the  one  hand,  one  of  the  most  brilliant, 
amiable,  and  inquisitive  of  mankind ;  on  the  other,  the 
most  powerful  and  original  intellect  of  the  day ;  and  they 
pass  each  other  without  notice !  If  the  blows  which  rained 
upon  Sosthenes  had  fallen  upon  Paul,  it  would  have  been 
all  the  same  to  Gallio.  One  of  the  most  serious  stumbling- 
blocks  to  men  of  refinement  and  high  culture,  and  the 
cause  of  numberless  errors  on  their  part,  is  the  instinctive 
repulsion  with  which  they  turn  away  their  ^yts  from  men 
not  of  their  world,  men  without  the  polish  and  manners  of 
good  society.  For  manners  are  a  matter  of  form,  and  it 
\txy  often  happens  that  very  unmannerly  people  are  en- 
tirely in  the  right.  The  man  who  moves  in  the  best 
society  almost  always  brushes  with  scornful  levity  past 
the  man  who  is  shaping  the  character  of  the  future.  They 
live  in  different  worlds ;  and  the  vulgar  error  of  the  men 
who  rule  the  fashion  is  to  suppose  that  the  world  which 
they  see  is  the  whole  world." 

St.  Paul  was  now  assured  of  the  protection  of  the  law, 

however  disdainfully  extended.     He  therefore  remained  at 

Corinth  ''yet  a  good  while,"  long  enough  to  establish  a 

prosperous  Church.     Not,  however,  a  Church  free  from  the 

stains  and  pollutions  with  which  the  temptations  of  such  a 

sink  of  corruption  as  Corinth  ever  had  been,  could  scarcely 

fail  to  mark  it     Of  these  we  shall  speak  when  we  come 

t^o  consider  the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 

AVhen  his  time  had  expired,  he  set  sail  from  the  port  of 

C^enchreae  for  Syria,  being  accompanied   by  his  faithful 

Jriends  Priscilla  and  Aquila.     He  must  have  left  Corinth 

"%vith  much  less  happy  feelings  than  cheered  his  heart  on 

X>arting  from  his  Galatian,  his  Thessalonian,  and  Philippian 

^lonverts,  but  with  such  remembrances  as  would  go  far  to 

^Tace  the  disappointing  recollections  of  Athens. 
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He  saw  Corinth  again,  probably,  in  the  tour  of  Greece 
alluded  to  in  Acts  xx.  2.  Otice  he  purposed  to  come^  and 
did  not :  "  I  trust  to  tarry  a  while  with  you,  if  the  Lord  per- 
mit "  (i  Cor.  xvi.  8).  To  this  intention  he  refers  in  2  Cor. 
i.  15,  18,  where  he  urges  that  it  was  not  "lightness,"  f>., 
fickleness  (so  in  Revised  Version),  but  inability  that  pre- 
vented him. 

Of  all  that  St  Paul's  eyes  dwelt  upon  at  Corinth,  none 
of  the  great  prominent  features  remain  but  the  Acro- 
corinthus,  and  the  seven  great  Doric  columns,  with  a  frag- 
ment of  their  architrave,  a  blackened  ruin  even  in  St.  Paul's 
time.  So  it  is  with  all  that  is  not  sanctified  by  the  blessed 
Spirit  of  God  :  **  For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  Every  man's 
work  shall  be  made  manifest :  for  the  day  shall  declare  it, 
because  it  shall  be  revealed  in  fire ;  and  the  fire  shall  prove 
every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is"  (i  Cor.  iii.  11-13). 

Let  us  not  pass  by,  at  this  moment,  a  dear  servant  of 
God,  whose  praises  St.  Paul  has  embalmed  for  ever  in 
Rom.  xvi.  I  :  "  Phoebe  our  sister,  who  is  a  servant  of 
the  Church  which  is  at  Cenchreae :  that  ye  receive  her  in 
the  Lord,  as  becometh  saints,  and  that  ye  assist  her  in 
whatsoever  business  she  hath  need  of  you :  for  she  hath 
been  a  succourer  of  many,  and  of  myself  also."  She  it 
was  under  the  folds  of  whose  robe  were  carried  to  Rome 
the  broad  and  deep  foundations  of  Christian  theology,  of 
justification  by  faith,  when  she  was  the  honoured  bearer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  We  know  no  more  of  her  than 
is  contained  in  the  few  words  just  quoted ;  but  do  not  they 
tell  of  that  woman's  mission  so  much  talked  of  in  our  days, 
admirably  inaugurated  by  kindly,  womanly  services  done 
to  St.  Paul,  and  many  others  of  the  ministers  and  disciples 
of  Christ  at  Corinth,  and  at  Cenchreae,  and  perhaps  in  all 
Achaia }  She  was  a  Greek,  and  had  been  a  heathen  woman, 
as  is  evident  from  her  name.     She  held  ofiice  in  the  Church ; 
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illustrating  a  fact,  elsewhere  abundantly  proved,  that  women 
were  held  in  high  consideration  in  the  Christian  Church, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition  against  their  assuming  the 
place  of  public  teachers.  Nor  would  I  omit  to  observe 
that  Paul  is  grateful  to  her,  not  only  for  her  kindness  to 
himself  personally,  but  to  many  others  also.  Such  are 
the  extended  sympathies  of  the  Christian  man. 

The  Epistles. 

The  close  of  St  Paul's  visit  to  Corinth  brings  us  now,  in 
the  natural  order  of  time,  to  the  consideration  of  that  which, 
so  far  as  we  nineteenth-century  Christians  are  concerned, 
is  to  be  r^arded  as  his  greatest  and  most  important  work, 
— ^those  fourteen  Epistles  which  constitute  the  great  body 
of  divinity  from  which  we  derive  our  faith. 

Jesus,  the  Founder  of  our  faith,  wrote  not  a  line.  Had 
He  been  an  enthusiast,  or  a  fanatic,  or  an  impostor,  without 
a  doubt  He  would  have  left  writings  behind  Him  ;  or  were 
His  history  a  fiction  or  a  ''  pious  fraud,*'  the  concoctors 
of  that  history  would  certainly  have  written  a  very  different 
story  from  that  which  we  possess,  and  would  have  put 
forth  a  body  of  writings  from  His  hand. 

The  firm  establishment  of  Christianity  in  all  the  great 

nations  of  the  world  by  the  mere  force  of  the  spoken  words 

of  Jesus^  of  His  example,  and,  above  all,  by  the  effect  of 

His  sufferings  and  death,  is  a  miracle  of  life  and  energy 

t%o  less  than  the  raising  of  Lazarus  and  the  resurrection 

of  His  own  body  from  the  dead.     For  Jesus  was  a  Divine 

t^erson ;  Jesus  was  God  incarnate ;  and  His  words  and 

Actions,  being  Divine,  possess  a  Divine  force  and  power 

in  themselves  that  lives  and  communicates  itself  onward 

Crom  age  to  age.     Had  Jesus  written,  and  His  words  been 

Subjected  to  that  fierce  and  cruel  criticism  of  all  ages,  whose 

very  reverence  is  but  flippancy  and  impertinence,  those 
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long  reiterated  insults  had  surely  been  more  than  Christian 
hearts  could  endure,  and  infidelity,  veiled  or  bare,  might 
have  reared  its  head  higher  even  than  now.  Jesus  laid 
the  broad  and  everlasting  foundations  by  the  words  of 
His  mouth,  of  which  pure  morality,  no  doubt,  forms  a  great 
portion,  but  in  which  we  shall  not  find  "temperance"  alone, 
but  also"  righteousness  and  judgment  to  come,*'  and  mercy 
to  the  returning  sinner,  and  the  Good  Shepherd  giving 
His  life  for  the  sheep.  While  unbelievers  scoff  and  sneer 
because  Jesus  has  left  us  no  epistles,  let  us  be  thankful 
that  His  kingdom  stands  on  a  foundation  that  refuses 
so  tempting  a  mark  for  the  arrows  of  the  sceptic  and 
the  infidel. 

It  is  not  so  with  St  Paul,  to  whom  was  committed  the 
raising  of  the  superstructure  of  Christian  theolc^^.  It 
would  be  a  useful  and  interesting  study  to  draw  up 
from  the  Gospels  alone  the  Christianity  of  Christ  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  has  ever  been  done.  It  would  require 
a  clever  casuist  to  prove  any  antagonism  between  Christ 
and  His  chief  Apostle;  nevertheless  a  few  have  made 
the  attempt,  with  the  success  that  might  be  expected. 

By  the  will  and  choice  of  God,  St  Paul  became  the 
instrument  of  communicating  the  final  revelation  of  the 
doctrine  of  His  grace  to  all  mankind.  Final,  I  say,  for 
we  are  not  vainly  to  look  for  developments  or  revelations 
subsequent  to  those  made  to  the  inspired  Apostle.  All  later 
attempts  at  expansion,  and  expectations  of  further  com- 
munications from  God,  are  doubtful,  and  much  more  than 
doubtful.  The  Word  of  God  is  not  made  of  such  ductile  or 
such  malleable  material  as  to  stretch  over  spaces  that  He 
has  not  included  within  His  kingdom.  Wise  and  happy 
is  the  Christian  who  in  all  simplicity  takes  his  stand 
upon  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles,  and  resorts  to  no 
other  source  of  pretended  light,  no  matter  how  much 
praised   and  recommended,  to  disturb  his  calm  faith,  or 
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qualify  his  estimate  of  the  Divine  wisdom  in  the  selection 
of  His  instruments. 

The  Epistles  of  St  Paul  are  fourteen  in  number.  The 
first  was  written  A.D.  52,  the  last  A.D.  67.  They  were 
therefore  all  put  forth  within  the  space  of  fifteen  years. 
They  were  written  in  several  places,  sent  by  different 
hands  to  seven  Churches,  to  three  individuals,  and  to  one 
scattered  nation,  the  Hebrew, — supposing  this  Epistle  to 
be  indeed  St.  Paul's. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  great  many  of  St.  Paul's 
letters  are  lost,  these  fourteen  being  the   last  survivors. 
Those  to  Timothy  may  have  been  his   latest,  but  those 
to  the  Thessalonians  were  not  his  first*     How  came  such 
precious  documents   to    be  irretrievably  lost?    At  first, 
written  on  papyrus,  they  were  read  as  ordinary  letters,  but 
greatly  prized.    Yet  some  would  be  mislaid,  or  fall  into 
careless  hands  and  be  forgotten,  as  thousands  of  important 
documents  are  lost  in  our  own  day.     At  a  later  time  they 
would  be  read  as  sacred  books  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
faithful,  and  copies  taken.     But  in  those  early  days  of  pure 
Gospel  Christianity  the  religious  tone  was  so  much  more 
subjective  than  objective,  that  reverence  for  the  papyri 
inscribed  by  the  Apostle  would  fail    to  be  a  guarantee 
for  their  perpetual  safety ;  and  so  it  happened  that  of  all 
the  originak,  and  of  all  the  copies,  the  very  earliest  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  Sinaitic,  the  Alexandrine,  and 
the  Vatican,  are  only  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  and 
a.  fire  or  a  robber  or  a  madman  may  destroy  any  of  these 
any  day!     But  if  such  a  misfortune  did  happen,  the  beau- 
tiful  art  of  photography  has   rendered  such   a  disaster 
practically  of  little  consequence. 

♦  This  is  one  view.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
loss  of  any  Epistles  of  St  Paul.    Those  included  in  the  canon  of 
Scripture  include  letters  to  all  the  Churches  he  founded,  and  they 
Corm  a  harmonious  whole,  free  from  any  '^  hiatus  valde  deflendus** 
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It  is  scarcely  possible  to  transfer  the  exquisite  grace  of 
the  words  of  M.  Renan  into  our  comparatively  stiff  and 
meagre  language.  But  we  will  make  the  attempt  to 
present  St.  Paul  as  a  writer  of  epistles. 

"  Paul  had  no  gift  for  writing  books.  He  did  not  possess 
the  necessary  patience.  He  had  no,  method;  the  labour 
of  systematic  writing  was  disagreeable  to  him,  and  he  was 
glad  to  shift  that  trouble  on  to  the  shoulders  of  others. 
But  correspondence,  usually  so  uncongenial  a  task  with 
authors,  who  are  accustomed  to  use  art  in  the  development 
of  their  ideas,  was  exactly  suited  to  his  feverish  activity, 
and  the  pressing  need  he  felt  to  express  his  thoughts  on 
the  instant  At  one  time  animated,  rudely  abrupt, 
polished,  artfully  ironical;  in  the  next,  gentle,  delicate, 
almost  soft  and  caressing,  using  expressions  in  the  highest 
degree  happy  and  felicitous,  skilled  in  the  timely  use  of 
reticence,  reservation,  infinite  precaution,  fine  and  bat 
half-perceived  allusion,  veiled  irony,  he  could  not  but  excel 
in  a  kind  of  writing  which  above  all  demands  the  culti- 
vation of  first  thoughts.  St  Paul's  style  is  the  most 
directly  personal  that  ever  was  known.  His  language  is, 
as  it  were,  triturated  in  a  mortar.  There  is  no  studied 
succession  of  sentences.  No  man  ever  more  audaciously 
violated,  I  do  not  say  only  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language, 
but  the  logic  of  human  reason.  It  is  like  a  conversation 
taken  down  in  shorthand,  and  reproduced  uncorrected" 
(*•  St.  Paul,"  p.  231.    The  whole  chapter  is  most  interesting.) 

The  following  table  is  extracted  from  the  author's 
edition  of  Paley's  "  Horae  Paulinas  ": — 


c^pisucs  in  uie  oruer  01 
their  writing. 

Where  written. 

By  what  meEsenger  sent. 

A.DL 

I  Thessalonians. 

Corinth. 

Unknown. 

52. 

2  Thessalonians. 

Corinth. 

Unknown. 

53. 

Galatians.* 

Corinth  (?). 

Unknown. 

57. 

*  See  Lightfoot  on  ^*  Galatians,''  pp.  43,  55. 
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Epistles  in  the  order  of 
their  writiqf. 

1  Corinthians. 

2  Corinthians. 
Romans. 
Ephesians. 
Colossians. 
PlHlemon. 
Philippians. 
Acts  of  the 

Apostles. 
Hebrews. 

1  Timothy. 
Titus. 

2  Timothy. 


Where  written. 

Ephesus. 

Macedonia. 

Corinth. 

Rome. 

Rome. 

Rome. 

Rome. 


By  what  messenger  senL  a.d 

Timothy  and  Erastus.  57. 

Titus.  57. 

Phcebe.  58. 

Onesimus.  62. 

Tychicus  and  Onesimus.  62. 

Onesimus.  62. 

Epaphroditus.  62. 


Rome  (CoL  iv.  14;* 

2  Tim.  iv.  11).    St  Luke. 

(?)  (?) 

Macedonia.  Unknown. 

Ephesus.  Unknown. 

Rome  (in  prison).  Unknown. 


63. 
(?) 
67. 

67. 
67. 


Objectors  have  not  failed  to  point  out  that  St.  Luke 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  That  book,  however,  is  evidently  no 
more  than  the  history  of  some  of  the  acts  of  some  of  the 
Apostles.  It  is  a  familiar  but  transparent  device  of  critics 
of  the  destructive  school  to  indicate  what,  according  to 
their  view,  might  have  been,  and  would  have  been  if  they 
had  had  the  ordering  of  things.  It  is  a  pity  they  were  not 
consulted.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  things  as  we  find 
them«  If  St.  Luke  knew  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  those 
EjMStles  would  live  to  enlighten  the  world,  what  need  was 
there  for  him  to  advertise  them  in  the  Book  of  Acts  ? 

But  there  is,  at  any  rate,  one  satisfactory  reference  to 
them  in  2  Peter  iii.  16,  where  he  alludes  to  "all"  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  as  well-known,  and  intimates  at  the  same 
tinie  how  needful  it  is  to  apply  learning  and  wisdom  to 
the  study  of  those  Epistles,  since  they  contained  matter 
Slot  easily  received  without  the  preparation  of  the  wise. 


*  Though  perhaps  the  Book  of  Acts  may  have  been  written  during 
Paul's  imprisonment  at  Caesarea. 
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The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  Epistles,  which  are  unauthorized 
additions  made  in  later  times,  are  not  all  to  be  trusted- 
Those  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  are  wrpng  in 
stating  them  to  have  been  written  at  Athens,  a  conclusion 
hastily  arrived  at  from  i  Thess.  iii.  i :  "  We  thought  it 
good  to  be  left  at  Athens  alone," — ^words  which  do  not 
at  all  imply  that  the  writer  was  at  Athens  at  the  time. 

The  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
were  written  (i.  i)  at  a  time  when  Paul,  Silas,  and 
Timotheus  were  together,  which  happened  A.D.  52,  at 
Corinth  (Acts  xviiL  5),  when  Silas  and  Timotheus,  coming 
from  Macedonia,  had  rejoined  Paul;  and  as  at  no  other  time 
were  these  three  Apostles  in  company  together,  Corinth  is 
the  place,  and  about  A.D.  52  the  date,  of  these  two  Epistles. 

They  were  addressed  to  a  body  of  Christians,  forming  a 
constituted  and  settled  Church  ;  for  the  superscription  of 
each  Epistle  is  **  Unto  the  Church  of  the  Thessalonians." 

This  alone  would  almost  settle  the  question  about  the 
duration  of  the  stay  of  St  Paul  at  Thessalonica,  which,  had 
it  been  limited  to  the  three  weeks  which  happens  to  be  the 
only  definite  period  of  time  mentioned,  could  not  have 
sufficed  for  the  formation  of  a  Church,  with  its  elders  or 
presbyters,  its  deacons,  and  its  other  officers. 

These  Epistles  are  not  addressed  to  converted  Jews,  but 
to  heathens  become  disciples  of  Jesus ;  men  and  women  who 
had  "turned  to  God  from  idols,  to  serve  a  living  and  true 
God  "  (i.  9) ;  and  they  are  exhorted  how  they  are  to  treat 
the  appointed  ministers,  who  were  actually  their  spiritual 
instructors:  "Know  them  which  labour  among  you,  and  are 
over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  you ;  and  esteem 
them  exceeding  highly  in  love,  for  their  work's  sake" 
(v.  12).  This  settled  state  of  things  gives  a  high  d^ree 
of  probability  to  the  belief  that  all  things  pertaining  to 
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a  Christian  Church  were  known  among  them ;  a  day  of 
assembling  together,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  whatever  else  belongs  to  an  established  Christian 
Church. 

The  persons  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed  are,  by 
their  calling  and  trade,  hardworking  and  busy  people. 
That  is,  if  the  injunctions  of  the  Apostle  are  to  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  encouragements,  and  not  as  a  gentle 
stimulus  to  mere  exertion.  Probably  if  the  Thessalonians 
had  been  led  by  their  newly-found  peace  of  heart  to 
n^lect  the  works  of  their  calling,  the  Apostle  would  have 
used  severer  language  to  them.  At  any  rate,  he  both 
stimulates  them  to  active  labour,  and  sets  them  the  example 
himself:  *For  ye  remember,  brethren,  our  labour  and 
travail :  working  night  and  day,  that  we  might  -not  burden 
any  of  you,  we  preached  unto  you  the  Gospel  of  God" 
(l  Thess.  it  9;  iv.  11;  2  Thess.  iii.  8-12).* 

It  will  be  remarked  that  in  these  Epistles  there  are  no 
references  to  the  Old  Testament  From  i.  9  and  ii.  14 
it  is  evident  that  the  persons  immediately  addressed  were 
converted  heathens.  This  will  account  for  the  absence  of 
any  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  with  which,  of  course,  they 
"would  be  unacquainted. 

The  tone  of  the  Epistles,  from  b^inning  to  end,  is  one 

of  calmness,  soothing,  and  satisfaction.     It  is  evident  that 

the  Church  of  the  Thessalonians  was  a  source  of  quiet 

happiness  to  St.  Paul  in  his  moments  of  retirement  and 

reviewing  of  the  past.     He  remembers  "  without  ceasing 

their  work  of  faith,  and  labour  of  love,  and  patience  of 

hope  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*'  (i.  3).      He  recalls  with 

joy  how  from  them  "  sounded  out  the  Word  of  the  Lord  ; " 

how  not  only  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but  also  in  every 

place,  •"  their  faith  to  God-ward  was  gone  forth "  (i.  8) ; 

and,  strange  combination  of  ideas,  quite  inexplicable  except 

♦  Sec  Davics'  "  St  Paul  in  Greece,"  p.  1 1 1  (S.  P.  C.  K.) 
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only  to  a  Christian^  he  reminds  them  how  they  "  received 
the  Word  in  much  affliction,  with  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(i.  6).  This  subject  of  their  trials  and  afflictions,  in  all 
of  which  he  suffered  with  them,  is  continually  in  his 
thoughts  (ii.  2).  These  are  his  own  sorrows.  But  the 
remembrance  of  their  joint  sorrows  was  ever  tempered 
with  comfort  from  above.  Therefore  he  says,  "That  no 
man  be  moved  by  these  afflictions:  for  yourselves  know 
that  we  are  appointed  thereunto"  (iii.  3);  and  again, 
"We  were  comforted  over  you  in  all  your  affliction  and 
distress  by  your  faith :  for  now  we  live,  if  ye  stand  fast 
in  the  Lord  "  (iii.  7,  8). 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  these  early  Epistles  there  is  an 
absence  of  those  higher  but  more  controverted  doctrines 
which  occupy  so  much  space  in  his  later  Epistles.  The 
balance  of  faith  and  works,  the  progressive  stages  of  justi- 
fication, sanctification,  and  redemption,  have  no  place  here  as 
yet  These  were  people  who  had  not  long  turned  from  idob 
to  the  living  Grod  ;  and  he  would  be  an  unwise  missionary 
who  should  try  to  instil  the  more  advanced  doctrines  of  a 
matured  Christianity  into  the  unprepared  minds  of  children 
in  the  faith.  But  we  do  find  it  impressed  upon  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  that  the  path  of  the  Christian  life  lies  in  the  work 
of  faith,  the  labour  of  love,  and  patience  of  hope  (jl.  3) ; 
and  the  great  articles  of  our  Faith  are  strongly  emphasized ; 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  general  resurrec- 
tion, the  second  advent  of  Christ  in  glory,  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  and  the  eternity  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  (iv.  13-18;  v.  i-io,  23-24). 

These  are  the  "first  principles  of  Christ"  (Heb.  vi.  i,  2). 

Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 

The  one  special  subject  in  this  Second  Epistle,  wljich 
has  been,  no  doubt,  from  its  first  perusal,  and  will  be  until 
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its  last,  a  source  of  mystery  and  embarrassment,  is   the 
passage  ii.  3-12. 

Few  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  every  passage  in 

Scripture  was  written  to  be  fully  understood   from  the 

first     Many  prophecies  stand  there  recorded,  to  be  read 

and  interpreted,  not  by  human  erudition,  but  by  the  future 

light  of  their  own  fulfilment,  the  only  key  that  fits  all  the 

wards  of  the  intricate  lock  of  prophecy. 

It  is  to  some  extent  like  a  letter  in  cipher,  which  conveys 
no  sense  until  the  key  is  known,  and  then  all  is  cleared  up. 
I  think  I  may  claim  this  to  be  a  true  canon  of  inter- 
pretation. Thus  viewed,  the  prophecy  before  us,  of  which 
St.  Paul  may  or  may  not  have  understood  the  whole 
meaning,  conveyed  much  less  to  the  Thessalonians  than  it 
must  do  to  us,  who  read  it  in  the  light  of  the  history  of 
nineteen  centuries. 

Again,   I    suppose    I   may  assert  that  no   great  and 
manifestly  important  prophecies  like  this  are  to  be  fitted 
on  to  some  weak  and  impotent  conclusion  of  an  obscure 
fulfilment,  void  of   all    far-reaching  consequences.     This 
opinion  I  know  will  be  disputed  by  the  whole  prophetic 
school*  who  seldom  fail  to  see  in  the  current  events  of  the 
day — ^wars,  revolutions,  or  acts   of  parliament — the  exact 
fulfilment  of  particular  prophecies.     Thus  they  would  have 
God  fulfilling  Himself  in  many  ways,  by  adapting  a  single 
verse  of  prophecy  to  events  occurring  successively  century 
after  century.     However  absurd  this  seems,  disappoint- 
ment never  appears  to  baffle  them,  and  the  same  process 
is  patiently  repeated  again,   bringing    too  often  scandal 
and  ridicule  upon  the  true  and  serious  interpretation  of 
Scripture. 

Let  it  be  admitted,  which  I  think  no  reasonable  man 
will  refuse  to  do,  that  the  scope  of  prophecy  is  large, 
far-reaching,  and  wide-embracing,  referring  to  the  future 
hbtory  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  not  to  ephemera] 

23 
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olitics,  and  we  shall  arrive  at  a  nearer  and  safer  inter- 
pretation than  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  swayed  by  the 
3etty  consideration  of  passing  events,  which  in  a  few  years 
leave  little  or  no  trace  behind  them. 

The  Thessalonians  (2  Thess.  ii.  2)  had  been  troubled  by 
an  apprehension  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  was  at 
hand.      St   Paul  declares    to  them   that    that  crowning 
event    is   not   yet      He  speaks   in    veiled   and   cautious 
language,  evidently  guarding   Himself  against  the  peril 
that  might  wait  upon  too  much  plain  speaking  against 
the   Roman   power.      First,  there   is  one  that   restrains, 
checks,  or  withholds,*  and  delays  the  development  of  an 
overwhelming  sin.     That  restraint  removed,  then  the  Maa 
of  Sin  shall  be  revealed,  and  shall  run  a  long  career  of 
lying  and  delusions.     And  when  his  days  have  come  to 
an  end  the  Lord   will  destroy  him   with  the  brightness 
of  His  coming,  and  consume  him  with  the  spirit  of  His 
mouth  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  Christ  appear 
for  the  second  time. 

Language  like  this  was  never  written  to  be  explained 
by  an  insignificant  and  short-lived  application.  Those  who 
would  confine  its  limits  within  the  three  centuries  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  a  substantial 
reality  must  regard  those  remarkable  and  even  terrible 
words  as  having  no  signification  and  no  importance  for  us. 

Those  who  would  explain  it  of  the  Reformation,  guiltily 
contending  against  Popery,  must  first  strip  the  words 
of  all  descriptive  force,  and  make  them  signify  something 
entirely  different  from  what  they  pourtray.  It  is  looked 
upon  by  many,  whose  charity  stands  in  a  hostile  position 
against  their  knowledge,  as  an  enormous  sin  to  affirm  that 
these  words  of  St  Paul  contain  an  accurate  description 
of  the  graver  errors  of  Romanism.  And  so  it  would  be, 
were  not  the  force  of  the  evidence  so  irresistible. 

*    6  KaT€\(OV  and  t6  KaT€\OV. 
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Who  is  he  that  "  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above 
^.11  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped,  so  that  he, 
3^  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  as  God,  showing  himself  that 
he  is  God"? 

It  can  be  no  other  than  the  High  Pontiff,  who,  at  his 
election  as  Pope  of  Rome,  is  carried  into  his  Cathedral 
of  St.  Peter,  lifted  upon  the  high  altar,  which  becomes 
his  footstool,  and  is  adored  by  his  Cardinals,  kneeling 
"before  him  and  kissing  his  feet. 

Who  bases  his  power  upon  "signs  and  lying  wonders, 
"vrith  all  deceit  of  unrighteousness,  for  them  that  are 
I>erishing"?  and  on  whom  has  God  for  their  obstinacy 
of  heart  sent,  as  He  did  upon  Pharaoh,  "a  working  of 
«rror,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie  "  ? 

Will  any  but  a  bigoted  and  a  fanatical  admirer  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  presume  to  deny  that  the  powerful 
xnachinery  of  Rome  consists  largely  of  delusions,  appari- 
tions^ pretended  miracles,  falsified  histories,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  MYSTERY,  the  word  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  employed  to  describe  her  character,  and  indicate 
Xtit,  vanity  of  her  haughty  pretensions  ? 

If  these  prophetic  words  do   not   describe  the  fallen 
Church,  they  describe  nothing  in  the  heaven  above  or  in 
^e  earth  beneath. 

It  is  very  usual  to  raise  a  loud  outcry  against  the  un- 
charitableness  of  holding  up  this  description  as  a  portrait 
of  the  good  Popes  who  undoubtedly  have  sat  in  what  is 
called  Peter's  Chair.  But  we  say  the  Man  of  Sin  is  The 
Pope,  just  as  the  restrainer  was  The  Emperor.  Indivi- 
dual Popes  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  the  long 
line  of  the  Popish  hierarchy  that  is  answerable  for  that 
awful  darkening  of  the  counsel  of  God. 

The  Romanist,  however,  retaliates  upon  us,  by  roundly 
asserting  that  the  Man  of  Sin  was  Luther,  and  the  Refor- 
mation the   Antichrist;   and   if  we   could   see    anything 
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in  St.  Paul,  or  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  to  force  our 
consent  to  this  thesis,  every  good  man  might  well 
reconsider  the  whole  question  of  the  Reformation.  But 
not  the  cleverest  ingenuity  can  so  distort  the  description 
as  to  make  it  fit  the  Reformers,  to  whom,  under  God,  we 
owe  so  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

It  may  be  considered  a  good  test  of  the  credibility  of 
what  has  here  been  said,  that  if  we  consult  the  interpre- 
tations of  all  those  who  decline  to  apply  the  words  of 
this  prophecy  to  Rome,  either  their  explanations  are 
hesitating,  obscure,  and  imperfect,  or  they  profess  entire 
ignorance  of  Paul's  meaning.  But  if  the  student  goes  to 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  in  his  ample  Commentary  on 
chapter  and  on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  to  his  entirel 
unanswerable  little  book,  "Babylon,"  all  becomes  clear, 
reasonable,  and,  to  a  mind  opened  to  the  truth,  convindn: 
in  the  highest  degree. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CLOSE  OF  SECOND  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY. 

Acts  xviii.  18-28. 

A.D.  54— AVn?,  Emperor y  A.D.  57 — Herod  Agrippa  ILy  King  of 

yudea — Ananias^  High  Priest. 

^The  English  ambassador,  some  years  since,  prevailed  so  far  with 
the  Turkish  Emperor  as  to  persuade  him  to  hear  some  of  our  English 
music,  from  which  (as  from  other  liberal  sciences^  both  he  and  his 
nation  were  naturally  averse.  But  it  happened  that  the  musicians 
were  so  long  in  tuning  their  instruments,  that  the  great  Turk,  dis- 
tasting their  tediousness,  went  away  in  discontent  before  their  music 
b^an.  I  am  afraid  that  the  differences  and  dissensions  betwixt 
Christian  Churches  (being  so  long  in  reconciling  their  discords)  will 
breed  in  pagans  such  a  disrelish  of  our  religion,  as  they  will  not  be 
invited  to  attend  thereunto." — Fuller. 

ST.  PAUL  remained  after  these  events  "yet  a  good 
while"  {^fiipa^  lK(u/h<;),  or   many  days,  at   Corinth. 
There  may  have  been  a  further  object  in  this  extension 
of  his  visit,  in  a  desire  not  to  seem  to  be  going  away  in 
llaste,  and  fleeing  before  his  enemies  after  the  disturbance 
'Was  over.     Having  now  been  a  year  and  a  half  (Acts  xviii. 
Xi)  dwelling  in  Corinth,  and  having  made  for  himself  a 
l:>etter  title  to  be  remembered  in  Corinth  than  ever  had 
^cter  at  Rome,  he  now  bethought  himself  of  concluding 
"^his  his  second   great  missionary  journey  by  setting  out 
direct  for  Jerusalem. 

What  Paul's  leave-takings  were,  how  overflowing  with 
affection,  with  genuine  and  unaffected  professions  of  zeal 
^nd  earnestness  and  unfading  devotion,  we  know  well  from 
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both  the  farewells  of  his  Epistles  and  his  most  affecting 
parting  with  the  elders  of  Ephesus  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.). 
We  think  a  letter  cold  and  somewhat  curt  if  it  arrives 
at  its  close  with  friends  from  either  circle,  that  of  the 
sender  or  the  receiver,  unremembered,  St  Paul,  the  very 
model  of  true  Christian  politeness,  seems  to  have  set  us 
the  example  of  epistolary  courtesy,  in  closing  the  Epistles 
to  the  Romans  and  the  Colossians  with  a  series  of  thought- 
ful messages  and  salutations;  while  as  to  the  farewell 
address  at  Miletus,  which  we  will  not  anticipate  by  doing 
more  than  just  refer  to  it  at  present,  what  could  be  more 
complete  in  love  and  wisdom  and  devotion  ? 

In  all  probability  he  would  satisfy  the  longing  desire  of 
the  Corinthian  Christians  for  a  renewal  of  his  personal 
intercourse  with  them,  by  the  promise  of  an  early  return, 
a  promise  which  he  redeemed  four  years  after,  when  he 
came  into  Greece  again,  and  there  abode  three  months 
(Acts  XX.  3).  But  before  appearing  amongst  them  again, 
the  unhappy  state  in  so  many  respects  of  that  Church  was 
the  cause  of  St.  Paul's  writing  to  them  two  Epistles,  differ- 
ing very  widely  in  tone  from  those  happy  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  to  which  our  attention  lately  was  drawn. 
The  strongly-marked  and  widely-differing  peculiarities  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  afford  an  evidence,  if  any  were  wanting, 
of  their  entire  genuineness.  Only  reality  could  reproduce 
so  clear  a  picture  of  the  watchful  care  of  the  Apostle  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  the  many-sided  aspects  of 
humanity  supplied  by  Churches  so  differently  circumstanced. 

Brethren  accompanied  him  to  the  port  of  Cenchreae,  where 
was  found  a  ship  ready  to  sail  for  Ephesus.  But  before  he 
sails  there  is  a  duty  to  be  performed:  The  fulfilment  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  connected  with  a  vow  may  some- 
times be  accompanied  with  inconveniences  which  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  overcome.  It  is  better  to  defer  the 
vow  than  to  expose  sacred  things  to  scandal.     Paul  had. 
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'*^?'hile  in  Corinth,  desired  to  take  upon  himself  the  vow  of 
SI.   Nazarite,  which  would  make  it  necessary  to  allow  his 
Imair  to  grow,  and  then  to  cut  it  close  and  offer  up  the 
^hom  locks  in  the  Temple.     The  Greeks  were  lovers  and 
s^dmirers  of  long  hair  in  men,  a  partiality  which  survives 
i  n  the  custom  of  the  higher  ranks  in  the  Greek  priesthood 
^o  wear  flowing  hair.     At  Corinth  it  would  have  been  un- 
ciesirable  for  Paul  so  to  alter  his  personal  appearance  by 
cutting  his  hair  close  as  to  give  rise  to  remarks  to  which 
mt  would  not   be  easy  to   make  answers  that  would   be 
deemed  satisfactory.     He  therefore  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity at  Cenchreae,  when  he  was  going  to  be  again  among 
Jews  principally,  to  perform  his  vow. 

Here  is  need  to  exercise  the  gifts  of  wisdom.  Some 
might  exclaim  against  St.  Paul,  that  in  complying  with 
a  Jewish  rite  he  was  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles, 
or  that  he  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  conformity 
with  the  world  in  abstaining  from  the  outward  evidence 
of  the  vow  until  he  was  clear  of  the  Greeks.  No 
rational  man  will  ever  take  upon  himself  to  apologize 
for  St  Paul,  or  even  to  say  that  he  had  his  fancies.  He 
was  willing,  and  rightly  so,  to  submit  to  an  ordinance  of 
an  innocent  character,  which  might  have  the  effect  of 
mitigating  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  open  the  way 
to  their  hearts ;  and  he  performs  this  act,  not  in  his 
capacity  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  but  in  a  character  which 
might  with  perfect  propriety  be  held  separately  from  it,  as 
a  Hebrew  "  under  the  law,  that  he  might  gain  them  that 
are  under  the  law"  (i  Cor.  ix.  20). 

Some  expositors  there  are  who  unhesitatingly  attribute 
this  act  to  Aquila,  construing  Keipafiepo^;  with  Aquila, 
whose  name  they  assert  to  be  placed  after  Priscilla's  for 
that  purpose,  and  not  with  Paul ;  but  the  latter  construc- 
tion seems  far  the  most  natural,  and  is  supported  by  the 
best  authority. 
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What  that  vow  was  we  cannot  tell  with  any  approach 
to  certainty.  It  may  have  been  a  special  thanksgiving  for 
mercies  received.  It  may  have  been  a  special  supplication 
for  mercies  desired.  It  was  that  which  is  represented  in 
our  days  among  earnest  Christians  by  those  quiet  days  of 
retirement,  when  they  desire  to  give  themselves  more  closely 
and  unreservedly  to  meditation  and  prayer  and  communion 
with  God.  But  with  the  Jews  such  an  object  was  accom- 
panied with  much  outward  observance.  .  The  time  of  pre- 
paration for  the  sacrifice  lasted  thirty  days,  during  which 
they  wore  the  hair  shorn  close,  but  not  shaven,  *  and  were 
to  abstain  not  only  from  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
grape,  but  from  grapes  themselves,  whether  green  or  dried 
(Numb.  vL  3,  5,6,  13,  14,  18),  and  many  rigid  and  incon- 
venient regulations  were  required  to  be  observed. 

There  was  a  distinct  Church  at  Cenchreae  (Rom.  xvL  i), 
one  of  the  many  scattered  "  through  all  Achaia/'  "  in  every 
place,  calling  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  " 
(i  Cor.  I.  1-2) ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Church  at 
Cenchreae  was  a  regularly-constituted  Church  in  that  place, 
since  Phoebe  is  a  deaconess  (Suucovov)  in  that  Christian 
community ;  and  she  it  was,  a  succourer  of  many  and  of 
Paul  also,  who  was  entrusted  by  St.  Paul  with  the  respon- 
sible task  of  carrying  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Accompanied  therefore  by  those  gifted  children  of  God, 
Aquila  and  his  wife  Priscilla,  St.  Paul  embarked  at  the 
port  of  Cenchreae,  and  in  about  fifteen  days  accomplished 
the  voyage  to  Ephesus.  Such  was  the  duration  of  the 
passage  according  to  Cicero,  who  adds  that  the  return 
voyage  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth  was  of  thirteen  days. 

The  far-famed  city  of  Ephesus  had  never  yet  been  visited 
by  St.  Paul  as  a  messenger  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it  will  fall  in 
better  with  our  plans  if  we  defer  the  description  of  it,  and 

*  K€ip€(rBaij  to  shear,  not  (vpaaBcu,  which  is  to  shave  close.     See 
I  Cor.  xi.  6,  where  the  two  acts  are  distinguished. 
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of  the  late  rediscovery  of  its  temple  and  other  magnificent 
remains,  until,  in  the  next  chapter,  we  come  to  St  Paul's 
second,  and  by  far  his  longest,  visit  to  Ephesus. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival,  Paul  seems  to  have  parted 
from  his  friends  Aqutla  and  Priscilla,  and  to  have  resorted 
at  once  to  the  s)niagogue,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
Jews  upon  the  usual  subject,  and  in  his  usual  manner. 
But  upon  this  occasion  his  reception  seems  to  have  been 
more  gracious  than  on  others,  for  they  gave  him  a  very 
unwonted  invitation  to  stay  longer  among  them.     Perhaps 
they  had  been  favourably  impressed  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  Apostle  was  under  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  and 
they  concluded  that  their  favourite  theory  of  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Jewish  religion  was  to  suffer  no  present 
disturbance.     But  the  invitation,  though  pressingly  and  sin- 
cerely given,  was  not  accepted.    As  Bengel  well  says,  "The 
Divine  voice  is  not  always  present  in  the  most  plausible 
of  human  calls."    A  sober  caution  against  the  enthusiasm 
^which  pretends  to  hear  a  call  of  God  in  those  appearances 
"Virhich   promise  the   most   agreeable    results,  and   cannot 
liear  a  Divine  summons  if  unpleasant  consequences  seem  to 
l>e  waiting  in  the  rear.     Ah !  how  much  of  Divine  wisdom, 
liow  much  of  godly  caution,  is  required   in  our  dealings 
^th   men,  that  an  obstinate   will  may    not  come   into 
collision    with    the    obscurely  understood    will   of  God  I 
Those  are  much  mistaken  who  are  always  crying  out  that 
it  is  an  easy  matter,  and  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  God  and  obey.    Did  St.  Paul  never  know 
what  it  was  to  be  "  in  a  strait  betwixt  two  "  ? 

Paul  here  knew  his  own  path,  and  consented  not  to  stay 
on  this  occasion  ;  but,  what  was  not  so  frequent  an  occur- 
rence as  St  Paul  would  have  wished,  he  bade  them,  without 
the  interruption  on  their  part  of  angry  words,  a  hearty 
farewell.  He  reminded  them  of  the  vow  that  was  upon 
him,  which  made  it  necessary  that  within  thirty  days  he 
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should  sacrifice  in  the  Temple  during  the  •  coming  feast, 
which  it  is  generally  understood  would  be  the  feast  of 
Pentecost.  Some  consider,  on  chronological  g^rounds,  that 
it  was  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  which  was  meant ;  but  the 
balance  of  evidence  goes  the  other  way.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  expressly  said  (Acts  xx.  i6)  that  on  that  occasion  he 
hastened  to  be  at  Jerusalem  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 

"  But,"  he  added,  "  I  will  return  again  to  you,  if  Gad 
wilir  It  seems  to  have  been  habitual  with  the  more  literal 
Christians  of  that  day  to  use  that  pious  formula  which  St. 
James  prescribed  (iv.  15),  of  qualifying  the  decision  of  our 
schemes  by  the  condition,  "  if  the  Lord  will."  We  may, 
or  we  may  not,  use  these  express  words ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that,  in  the  devout  disciple's  mind,  it  is  the  will  of 
God  which  must  regulate  our  plans  even  for  the  morrow. 

The  shortness  of  St.  Paul's  stay  on  this  occasion  would 
by  some  be  called  politic.  There  was,  however,  no  such 
motive  actually  present.  But  undoubtedly  the  pleasure  of 
having  the  Apostle  among  them,  the  increasing  interest  in 
the  Glad  Tidings,  and  the  promise  of  a  future  return,  would 
keep  alive,  nay,  increase,  their  desire  to  see  more  of  him  ; 
and,  leaving  that  favourable  impression  behind  him,  "he 
sailed  from  Ephesus." 

At  this  point  the  sacred  history  becomes  very  rapid  and 
elliptical.  In  the  compass  of  a  single  verse  it  comprises 
St.  Paul's  landing  at  Caesarea,  his  "  going  up,"  that  is,  to 
Jerusalem,  saluting  the  Church,  and  going  away  to  Antioch. 
Some  fancy  they  see  in  this  great  conciseness  a  hint  of 
a  cold  and  unfriendly  reception  at  Jerusalem,  a  possible 
collision  between  the  Gentile  sympathies  of  St  Paul  and  the 
Jewish  exclusiveness  or  insularity  of  St.  James  ;  and  this, 
with  other  considerations,  has  induced  them  to  place  just 
here  the  events  narrated  in  Gal.  i. ;  which  we  have  seen 
better  reasons  for  placing  some  four  years  earlier,  between 
the  first  and  second  missionary  journeys,  and  just  previous 
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"^o  that  visit  to  Antioch  in  which  St.  Peter  was  rebuked  by 
St.  PauL  There  are  good  authorities  on  both  sides,  but  the 
majority  and  the  weight  seem  to  be  very  much  in  favour  of 
leaving  the  dissensions  where  we  have  already  placed  them, 
ki  ivhich  case  there  appears  nothing  special  to  record 
concerning  this  fourth  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem.  We 
can  easily  supply  what  St.  Luke's  regard  for  space  caused 
him  to  omit,  that  is,  the  interview  between  Paul  and  the 
elders  at  Jerusalem,  his  interesting  report  of  his  mission,  and 
the  possible  divergences  of  opinion  upon  the  liberality  of  his 
invitation  to  the  Gentiles  to  enter  the  Christian  Church. 

At  Antioch,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Gentile  Church,  he 
would  certainly  receive  a  more  cordial  reception  than  at 
Jerusalem.  Here  he  was  loved  and  revered  ;  and  there  was 
no  undercurrent  of  animosity,  no  jealousy  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Gentiles  into  the  sacred  precincts  hitherto  trodden 
by  the  chosen  people  of  God  alone. 

Here  St  Paul  spent  a  period  indefinitely  indicated  as 
')(povov  rufh,  a  certain  time ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not 
deemed  it  needful  to  furnish  us  with  any  particulars  of  that 
visit,  which  lasted  probably  all  the  summer  following  upon 
the  Pentecost  spent  at  Jerusalem. 

The  time  of  his  departure  having  arrived,  firmly  and 
sternly  he  set  his  countenance  to  face  the  perils  and  dangers, 
the  hopes  and  the  fears,  the  numerous  apparent  failures, 
but  the  actual  lengthened  successes,  of  his  third  and  last 
recorded  missionary  journey,  the  extent  of  which  lay 
through  the  revisited  regions  of  Galatia  and  Phryg^a, 
Ephesus,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Macedonia  again,  Philippi, 
Illyricum,  Troas,  Miletus,  and  back  to  Ephesus. 

The  Third  Missionary  Journey. 

Who  were  the  companions  of  St.  Paul  in  this  third 
journey  ?    The  goodly  company  of  the  second  journey  is 
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dissolved,  which  consisted  of  Paul,  and,  for  parts  only, 
Silas,  Timotheus,  Sosthenes,  Priscilla,  and  Aqutla.     It  is  in 
part  to  the  superscriptions  of  the  Epistles  that  we  must 
look  for  indications  as  to  his  companions  in  traveL     In  the 
course  of  the  third  journey  he  wrote  the  First  and  Second 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  those  to  the  Romans  and 
Galatians.     In  i  Cor.   the  writer  associates  with  his  own 
the  name  of  Sosthenes  ;  in  2  Cor.  that  of  Timotheus^     In 
Romans  and  Galatians,  none.     But  in  2  Cor.  we  find  warm- 
hearted  and  affectionate  acknowledgments  of  the  services 
rendered  to  him  by  Titus,  in  coming  to  him  from  Corinth, 
and  in  giving  a  more  cheerful  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
Church  in  those  parts.     In  that  Epistle  the  name  of  Titus 
occurs  eight  times,  always  as  Paul's  companion,  and  one  to 
whom  he  owed  very  much.     Then  again  (Acts  xix«  29),  two 
men  of  Macedonia,  Gaius  and  Aristarchus,  are  named  as 
Paul's  companions  in  travel.    These  are  all  the  names  that 
we  are  able  to  associate  with  St  Paul's  third  missionary 
journey.     For  a  short  time  there  remained  in  his  company 
Sopater,  or  Sosipater,  one  of  his  former  Berean  converts  and 
friends ;  Aristarchus  and  Secundus,  who  came  to  him  from 
Thessalonica;  Gaius  andTimotheus  also  joined  him,  having 
arrived  from  Derbe ;  and  Tychicus  and  Trophimus  from 
the  province  of  Asia  (Acts  xx.  4). 

Before  we  set  out  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  great 
Apostle,  we  must  gain  some  insight  into  one  of  the  sub- 
sidiary objects  which  he  kept  before  him.  One  very  sensible 
conclusion  of  the  Council  at  Antioch,  mentioned  GaL  iL, 
was  the  resolution  that  St.  Paul  and  his  fellow-travellers 
should  "  remember  the  poor,"  in  Jerusalem  especially ;  and 
therefore  it  was  required  that  sums  of  money  should  be 
collected  from  the  brethren  who  acknowledged  the  Christian 
duty  of  liberality  to  the  poor,  which  sums  they  would  take 
in  their  hands  with  them  on  their  return ;  for  there  were  no 
conveniences,  in  those  days,  for  the  safe  or  easy  transmission.^ 
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of  sums  of  money.  This,  he  tells  us,  he  also  was  ^  forward 
to  do."  Let  us  see  how  he  bore  it  in  his  mind.  In  Acts 
xxiv.  17  St  Luke  records,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul  himself 
in  his  defence  before  Felix,  how  he  had  performed  that 
duty:  "After  many  years,  I  came  to  bring  alms  to  my 
nation,  and  offerings."  From  Ephesus  he  wrote,  on  this 
third  journey,  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in 
which  he  makes  the  following  request :  "  Now  concerning 
the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the 
Churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day 
of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as 
he  may  prosper,  that  there  be  no  collections  when  I 
come.  And  when  I  come,  whomsoever  ye  shall  approve 
by  your  letters,  them  will  I  send  to  bring  your  bounty 
unto  Jerusalem"  (xvi.  1-3). 

The  poor  were  unfortunately  a  numerous  class  in  Jeru- 
salem and  in  Palestine  generally,  where  the  dense  population 
was  larger  than  the  fertility  even  of  so  fruitful  a  land  could 
y/nXL  maintain.    The  more  scattered  tribes  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor  enjoyed,  as  a  consequence  of  their  inferiority 
in  numbers,  a  greater  affluence  ;  and  they  were  able,  if  so 
disposed,  to  help  their  poorer  brethren.     It  appears  from 
the  poverty  of  so  many  Jews,  that  the  community  of  goods, 
ivhich  during  the  first  years  of  the  infant  Church  supplied 
the  wants  of  the  indigent,  had  failed  to  answer,  or  no  longer 
answered,  its  purpose,  or  was  a  system  already  fallen  into 
disuse. 

The  injunction  laid  upon  the  Galatians,  here  referred  to, 
was  probably  given  verbally  in  his  visits  to  those  Churches ; 
but  there  are  pretty  clear  instructions  on  the  Christian  duty 
of  almsgiving  and  of  mutual  assistance  in  Gal.  vi.  2,  9,  10. 
The  subject  is  again  pressed  upon  the  Corinthian  Churches 
in  2  Cor.  viii.  9  sqq,^  and  in  Romans  xv.  25,  just  before  he  was 
starting  for  Jerusalem,  having  been  blessed  in  his  work,  and 
enabled  to  carry  home  a  bountiful  offering  froni  those  of 
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Macedonia  and  Achaia  {%£.,  of  Philippi  and  Corinth  chiefly), 
**  for  the  poor  saints  which  are  at  Jerusalem."  We  mus^ 
therefore  bear  this  in  mind,  as  we  accompany  the  footsteps 
of  St  Paul,  that  he  is  actively  engaged  in  doing  that  which 
so  many  of  us,  his  successors  in  the  ministry,  are  too  apt  to 
put  away  from  us  as  a  burdensome  cross.  But  it  is  one  of 
the  happiest  features  of  the  relig^ious  revival  of  this  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  systematic  almsgiving,  as 
a  part  of  Christian  worship,  has  generally  resumed  the  place 
it  held  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  when  weekly  contri« 
butions  were  laid  by  ;  no  matter  whether  kept  at  home,  or 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  elders,  the  collections  were  made, 
and  were  weekly,  and  that  is  all  we  want  to  know.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  weekly  offertory ;  and  that  is  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  in  any  impartial  and  candid  mind,  the  proper  way  to 
form  a  Church  Fund  for  all  religious  and  charitable  purposes. 
With  such  companions,  then,  as  we  have  but  faintly 
been  enabled  to  hazard  the  names  of,  St  Paul  followed  the 
old  track  through  the  Cilician  Gates,  and  went  in  order 
over  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phryg^a,  "strengthening 
all  the  disciples."  This  is  a  very  brief  account  of  an  im- 
portant journey.  If  we  are  right  in  our  chronology  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  it  would  be  written  previously 
to  this  visit,  and  therefore  would  be  strongly  coloured 
with  the  feelings  raised  in  St.  Paul  by  the  remembrance 
of  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  during  the  interval  be- 
tween his  first  visit  and  the  writing  of  the  Epistle.  When 
we  come  to  examine  that  Epistle  somewhat  in  detail  it 
will  be  a  convenient  time  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the 
frailties  and  follies  of  that  fickle  Church.  It  was  to  the 
stout  and  faithful  heart  of  Paul  a  bitter  trial  to  witness 
the  feebleness  and  vacillation  of  Churches  over  which  he 
had  expended  so  much  time  and  labour.  We  have  not  the 
name  of  a  single  Church  known  to  be  in  Galatia,  that  is, 
in  the  modern  district  called  Angora.     Yet  Tavium  and 
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.ncyra  and  Pessinus  were  its  principal  cities;  and  it 
seems  not  incorrect  to  include  in  the  somewhat  shifting 
bounds  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  places  of  which  we  do 
possess  accounts,  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe.  These  may 
oome  in  for  their  share  of  the  Apostle's  strong  rebukes;  and 
since  he  visited  those  two  provinces  in  order  (/ca^ef^v), 
I  am  much  inclined  to  regard  these  cities  as  very  naturally 
3.  part  of  the  present  object  of  St.  Paul's  visit. 

It  was  work  that  St.  Paul  loved,  to  walk  in  his  own 
former  footsteps,  over  the  ground  first  broken  by  him ;  to 
revisit  his  firm  friends  and  his  ardent  converts,  to  confirm 
the  wavering,  comfort  the  desponding,  encourage  the  strong, 
and  support  the  weak.  Such  was  his  present  work  in 
Galatia  and  Phrygia,  as  he  went  over  the  land  in  order. 

Then  he  came  straight  to  Ephesus,  apparently  without 
at  all  visiting  several  such  important  places  as  Colossae, 
I.,aodicea,  and  Hierapolis  (Col.  iv.  13),  which  lay  on,  or  not 
far  out  of,  his  road  to  the  capital  of  Ionia,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
Oriental  Greece.     It  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  con. 
siderable  variety  of  opinion,  which  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  be  settled  out  of  the  slender  materials  we  possess.     In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  ii.  i,  St.  Paul  writes,  "  For  I 
mrould  have  you  know  how  greatly  I  strive  for  you,  and 
for  them  at  Laodicea,  and  for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my 
face  in  the  flesh."    This  expression  may  mean  that  Paul 
had  never  been  seen  by  the  Colossians  and  the  Laodiceans, 
or  it  need  not  include  them.     The  grammatical  construc- 
tion does  not  afford  us  any  reliable   solution.     But  they 
had  a  pastor  in  Epaphras  (Col.  i.  7),  "  a  dear  fellow-servant," 
and,  for  them,  "  a  faithful  piinister  of  Christ,"  who  reported 
most  favourably  of  the  progress  in  grace  of  the  Christians 
at  Colossae. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  he 
directs  an  exchange  between  the  two  cities  of  Colossal 
and  Laodicea,  of  the  Epistles  he  had  written  to  each, 
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and  the  latter  of  which,  unhappily,  was  irretrievably  lost 
at  an  early  period,  since  no  account  whatever  has  been 
preserved  of  it,  unless,  as  Wieseler  supposes,  the  Epistle 
to  Philemon  is  intended,  or,  according  to  Paley,  that  to 
the  Ephesians.  There  are  probabilities  in  favour  of  either 
theory,  but  nothing  more. 

It  follows  from  one  of  Paley's  acute  observations,  that 
Onesimus  (Col.  iv.  9),  "the  faithful  and  beloved  brother," 
described  as  "one  of  you,"  can  be  made  out  and  confirmed 
by  "  undesigned  coincidence "  to  have  been  an  inhabitant 
of  Colossae.  Archippus  (Col.  iv.  17)  was  engaged  in  the 
ministry  at  Colossae.  Philemon's  dwelling-place  is  not 
named  in  the  Epistle  addressed  to  him ;  but  from  ver.  2 
it  appears  that  he  was  a  fellow-townsman  of  Archippus, 
and  therefore  a  Colossian.  But  Onesimus  was  a  slave 
of  Philemon.  Therefore  Onesimus  was  a  dweller  in 
Colossae ;  and  when  St  Paul  sent  Tychicus,  accompanied 
by  Onesimus,  from  Rome  to  Colossae,  "  to  make  known 
unto  you  all  things  which  are  done  here"  (Col.  iv.  7-9), 
he  was  sending  Onesimus  back  to  his  own  city  again. 

As  soon  as  St.  Paul  arrived  at  Ephesus,  he  made  himself 
known  to  a  man  already  very  eminent  in  the  Christian 
ministry,  ApoUos,  whom  we  first  find  mentioned  in  Acts 
xviii.  24-28 :  "  A  certain  Jew  named  Apollos,  an  Alexan- 
drian by  race,  an  eloquent  (or  learned,  Revised  Version)  man, 
and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  came  to  Ephesus.  This  man 
was  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  ;  and  being  fervent  in 
the  spirit,  he  spake  and  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the 
Lord,  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John.  And  he  b^^an  to 
speak  boldly  in  the  synagogue.  But  when  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  had  heard  him,  they  took  him  unto  them,  and  ex- 
pounded unto  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly.  And 
when  he  was  minded  to  pass  into  Achaia,  the  brethren 
wrote,  exhorting  the  disciples  to  receive  him ;  who,  when  h 


was  come,  helped  them  much  which  had  believed  througfar:3 
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grace ;  for  he  powerfully  confuted  the  Jews,  and  that  publicly, 
showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ/* 

Now,  out  of  these  few  particulars,  there  are  not  a  few 
observations  to  be  drawn.     The   first  thing  we  always 
want  to  know  of  the  character  of  an  eminent  man   is 
what  kind  of  an  influence  was  exerted  upon  him  by  his 
early  training.     It  is  true  that  a  man  may  rise  in  spite 
of  a  bad  training,  from  which  he  has  derived  influences 
against  which  he  will   have  to  struggle  all  his  life;  but 
such  cases  are  rare,   and   form   a    remarkable  class  by 
themselves,  in  which,  blest  and   aided   by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  early  evil  impressions  have  been  at  last  effectually 
obliterated     In  the  education   and   training  of  Apollos 
there  was  probably  nothing  but  what  was  good.    Alex- 
andria, in  Egypt,  had  long  been  famous  for  its  educational 
advantages.     Here  the  East  and  the  West  met  to  pour 
in  the  learning  and  the  wisdom  of  three  continents.     Here 
was  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  written. 
Here  men  of  learning  and  cultivation  were  wont  to  meet, 
to  compare  and  add  to  the  stores  of  their  wisdom  and 
knowledge.     Here,  then,  we  may  feel  certain  that  Apollos 
had  received  an   education   of  the  highest  that  the  age 
afforded;   little  thinking  that  he  would   be  called  upon 
to  ap[dy  his  talents  and  his  acquirements  to  the  spread 
of  that  religion  which  would  promise  peace  and  salvation 
to  the  whole  world. 

And  now  Apollos  and  Paul  were  brought  together  to 
Vrork  in  the  same  field  of  learning  and  of  labour.  But 
from  what  widely  different  quarters !  Paul,  educated  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  probably  with  very  narrow  principles, 
in  all  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  Hebrews;  but 
-Apollos  from  the  seat  of  Greek  polish  and  erudition  at 
Alexandria!  Yet  the  two  became  closely  united  in  the 
cDne  great  field  of  missionary  labour.  As  a  skilful  mechanic 
employs  first  one  tool,   then   another,   according  to  his 

24 
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wants — now  a  steam  hammer,  now  a  fine  needle,  now  a 
furnace  at  a  white  heat,  then  water  icy  cold — so  the 
Lord  takes  up  and  adapts  men  to  the  various  purposes 
for  which  in  His  wisdom  He  intends  them. 

To  his  future  work  ApoUos  brought  a  deep  and  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  a  knowledge  which  he 
was  equally  fitted  both  to  receive  and  to  impart  It  b 
added  that  Apollos  was  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
though  in  an  elementary  way,  and  only  imperfectly.  But 
in  his  Bible  knowledge  he  was  a  mighty  scholar ;  and  this 
formed  the  basis  of  all  his  later  acquirements.  It  was  a 
sacred  possession,  and  the  invaluable  foundation  of  a  rich 
and  varied  superstructure.  To  this  is  added  another 
qualification  for  a  good  teacher.  There  was  nothing 
limp  and  indolent  about  him ;  he  is  described  as 
•'  fervent  in  the  spirit,"  evidently  full  of  zeal,  energy,  and 
animation,  with  a  great  love  of  souls,  and  a  burning 
desire  to  save  them  alive  from  the  wrath  to  come.  With 
this  fervency  of  spirit,  he  spake  and  taught  diligently 
"the  things  of  the  Lord."  But,  it  is  added,  "knowing 
only  the  baptism  of  John."  This,  of  course,  would  be  a 
hindrance  to  his  usefulness  as  a  Christian  teacher,  and  it  ^^m^ 
is  to  be  understood  so.  But  to  what  extent  is  his  useful-  —  j^  i 
ness  impaired  ?  Perhaps  not  to  any  great  extent  For-^^^^^j 
had  not  John  the  Baptist  pointed  out  Jesus  as  *'  the  Lamfad^^o^t 
of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world "  ?  Th^^c^j^u 
Gospel,  of  course  we  know,  contained  much  more  tharrK^^ac 
this:  the  sacraments,  the  Christian  ministry,  the  higher -*^^^gj 
elevation  of  the  new  system  of  morals,  the  strengtE^r-^Ttli 
and  comfort  and  instruction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  BiK^^Sut 
still  there  we  have  the  central  points.  He  preache^^^c^ed 
"  repentance  and  baptism,  for  the  remission  of  sins."    Z  It 

is  further  added  that  Apollos  was  "an  eloquent  man^     ^•» 
but  this  is  a  doubtful  gift,  possessed  by  the  most  diffi  rr        man 
men.    An  eloquent  speaker  may  set  the  world  in  ablaze    -^sof 
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mischief  and  ruin ;  a  very  plain  speaker  without  eloquence 
may  dispense  blessing  and  comfort.  It  is  a  gift  to  be 
employed  in  the  Lord  and  for  the  Lord,  or  it  may 
1>ecome  a  great  snare  and  a  curse. 

One  feature  ultimately  characterized  the  acquirements 
of  ApoUos,  the  want  of  which  often  affects  with  a  secret 
and  incurable  weakness  the  best  efforts  of  many  men. 
Knowledge  may  be  varied  and  extensive,  or  deep  and 
rare,  but  the  want  of  accuracy  will  constantly  be  found 
to  mar  its  practical  usefulness.  It  is  this  gift,  or  rather 
acquirement,  which  lays  the  foundation  for  and  secures 
the  serviceableness  to  mankind  of  the  fame  of  many  whose 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  have  been  but  slender  and 
inadequate.  Whatever  ApoUos  may  have  known  already, 
he  was  willing  and  content  humbly  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a 
woman  of  the  manufacturing  class,  to  gain  accuracy  in,  and 
to  deepen  and  perfect  his  knowledge  of,  the  way  of  God. 
To  attain  this  would  demand  from  the  instructor  wisdom 
and  knowledge  in  the  careful  application  of  the  means  to 
the  end,  and  patience  and  close  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  learner.  And  a  beautiful  picture  it  is  to  a  thoughtful 
and  well-trained  mind,  to  see  the  learned  Alexandrian 
scholar,  so  famous  for  his  moving  eloquence,  patiently 
gathering  spiritual  experience  and  Divine  knowledge  from 
the  pious  and  laborious  tent-makers. 

The  passage  above  quoted  supplies  us  with  an  interest- 
ing first  example  of  the  use  of  commendatory  letters. 
ApoUos  was  minded  to  go  to  Corinth.  He  needed  in- 
troductions, or  he  would,  of  course,  be  the  longer  in  making 
his  way  among  the  people.  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  well  and 
favourably  known  to  the  Christians  of  Corinth,  furnished 
him  with  the  necessary  facilities,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  he  was  enabled  at  once  to  help  them  which  had 
l>elieved  through  grace. 

The  next  feature  in  the  history  of  Apollos  is 'the  sudden 
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appearance,  soon  after  his  arrival,  of  schism  and  factions, 
in  which  his  name,  and  the  names  of  Paul  and  Cephas,  and 
a  Name  which  is  above  every  name,  are  freely,  and  too 
freely,  used.  Had  Paul  and  ApoUos  then  acted  divergently 
in  their  teaching,  and  had  they  been  guilty  of  fostering 
ill-will  among  the  Corinthians  by  favouring  the  growth  of 
a  mere  party-spirit  ?  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to 
show  that  either  teacher  was  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  ''  envyings  and  strife  and  divisions "  which  had  put  in 
so  unwelcome  an  appearance.  It  was  the  mere  man- 
worshipping  which  we  sometimes  observe  in  weak  people, 
whose  personal  affection  and  admiration  of  their  favourite 
preachers  has  degenerated  into  uninvited  comparisons 
between  one  preacher  and  another.  Paul  was^  no  doubt, 
of  inferior  stature,  and  with  irregular,  homely  features ;  nor 
was  he  specially  gifted  as  a  public  speaker.  ApoUos  was 
a  man  of  mighty  eloquence,  had  perhaps  an  agreeable, 
winning  manner,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  profound 
and  accurate  learning.  He  therefore  was  probably  the 
more  popular  of  the  two.  But  it  was  not  his  fault  that 
these  foolish  comparisons  were  made  between  him  who 
had  so  lately  entered  the  fold  and  the  "chief  of  the 
Apostles."  Observe  St.  Paul's  own  remark  on  this  folly : 
"  Let  no  man  boast  in  men.  For  all  teachers  of  the  Gospel 
are  yours ;  they  are  for  you,  and  not  for  themselves  and 
their  own  praise.  Paul,  ApoUos,  Cephas,  life,  death,  the 
present,  the  future,  are  all  for  your  sakes.  Wherefore,  then, 
this  unseemly  boasting  ? " 

Again  we  come  upon  a  clear  proof  of  the  extreme 
unwillingness  of  ApoUos  to  afford  the  Corinthians  any 
pretext  for  associating  his  name  with  factions  and  party 
differences.  ApoUos  had  returned  from  Antioch  to  rejoin 
Paul  at  Ephesus,  and  after  some  time,  as  St.  Paul  writes,  .^  ^* 
"  As  touching  our  brother  ApoUos,  I  greatly  desired  him  -^r-n 
to  come  unto  you  with  the  brethren  ;  and  it  was  not  at  all    — ^  -^^ 
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liis  will  to  come  at  this  time ;  but  he  will  come  when  he 
shall  have  convenient  time"  (i  Cor.  xvi.  12).  What  is 
the  explanation  of  this  reluctance  to  comply  with  St.  Paul's 
wish  ?  The  most  probable  account  of  it  is  that  Apollos 
would  not  present  himself  again  where  ungracious  disputes 
and  divisions  had  arisen,  much  to  his  sorrow ;  and  he  pre- 
ferred to  wait  "  until  he  should  have  convenient  time,"  that 
is,  when  that  factious  spirit  should  have  died  away. 

A  slight  trait  shows  the  kind  and  tender  feeling  of  Paul 
towards  his  fellow-worker ;  he  writes  to  Titus,  who  was  in 
Crete,  "Bring  Zenas  the  lawyer,  and  Apollos,  on  their 
journey  diligently,  that  nothing  be  wanting  unto  them" 
(iii.  13).  Who  Zenas  was  we  do  not.  know,  but  he  was 
one  for  whom  Paul  cared ;  and  of  Apollos,  it  is  pleasant 
to  find  Paul  thoughtful  of  his  comforts  on  the  sea-voyage 
for  which  he  was  preparing. 

The  most  satisfactory  proof  that  these  divisions  had 
arisen  merely  about  some  petty  personal  matter  is  that 
a  very  short  time  after  no  remembrance  of  them  survived 
Paul,  Apollos,  and  Cephas  never  became  heads  of  Church 
parties  called  after  their  names,  like  the  schismatic  leaders 
of  a  later  age.  When  ecclesiastical  history  began  there 
was  nothing  to  record  of  factions  at  Corinth. 

It  is  to  this  period  of  Paul's  history  that  we  refer  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

The  question  at  what  exact  date  this  Epistle  was  written 
is  involved  in  some  doubt  Not  that  the  materials  for 
coming  to  a  conclusion  are  wanting,  or  obscure  or  con- 
victing. The  difficulty  is  to  settle,  among  the  notes  of 
'^ime  given,  what  exact  meaning  and  what  amount  of 
eight  to  attach  to  each.  The  elements  on  which  the 
nquiry  would  rest  are  as  follows: — 
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St  Paul  paid  his  first  visit  to  Galatia  A.D.  52:  "  Whei 
they   had   gone  throughout   Phrygia  and   the   r^on   oi 
Galatia ''   (Acts  xvi.  6).     His  second  visit  was  A.D.   54  ^ 
"  When  he  went  over  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygi; 
in  order"  (Acts  xviii.  23).     We  take  no  account  here  o 
Derbe  and   Lystra,  of  which  we  cannot    tell    certj 
whether  they  were  in  the  province  of  Galatia   or   no^. 
Now  where  shall  the   Epistle  be  placed  in    relation  Xa 
these  two  visits? 

It  was  certainly  written  after  the  council  at  Jerusalenrm, 
A.D.  50,  and  after  St  Peter's  visit  to  Antioch,  both  whicl-^^^j 
events  are  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  (i.  18;  it  ii).      It^  ^MLt 
was  also  written  after  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Galatia,  A,D.  5  2:^^23 
since  he  alludes  in  the  Epistle  to  that  visit:  "Ye  lrn"nr_p    ^ 
that  because  of  an  infirmity  of  the  flesh  I  preached  tli  .^=-ie 
Gospel   to   you  the  first    time "   (iv.   13).      It  was   i|-         j 
written   after  the   Galatians   had    made  a  collection  fc     -jf 
the  poor  Hebrews  at  Jerusalem,  since  St.  Paul  repeats   ti^Ko 
the  Galatians  the  injunction  of  the  Apostles  at  Antioc^        h, 
that  "  they  would  that  we  should  remember  the  poor,  ttzzizie 
same  which  I  also  was  forward  to  do"  (ii.  10),  which  clear      "ly 
implies  that  he  raised  alms  amongst  them. 

Was  it  then  written  before  his  second  visit,  in  A.D.  54  ? 

The    letter    itself  is   full    of    bitter   reproof   for  th< 
changeable  temper  and   their  unstableness    in    the   fai 
But  at   the  second  visit   he   went   over  the   country 
Galatia,  strengtJtetiing,  that  is,  iTrKrrrjpv^p,  giving  additioi 
strength   to   all  the  disciples.      He   came   to   settle 
strengthen  them  after  writing  to  them  an  Epistle  wh 
had  had  the  good  effect  of  restoring  to  them  the  bala-s^ 
of  their  minds.      This  would  place   the   Epistle   sho^ 
before  the  second  visit. 

Again,  iv.  20,  "  I  desire  to  be  present  with  you 
and  to  change  my  voice,  for  I  stand  in  doubt  of 
shows  ("  perplexed,"  Revised  Version,  is  no  improvei 
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'e  and  intention  to  follow  up  his  Epistle  with  a  second 
f  he  found  their  hearts  in  a  better  disposition. 
[  and  2  Cor.,  and  Romans,  which  come  next  in  order 
e,  he  refers  frequently  to  the  collections  then  actively 
on  in  those  Churches  (see  i  Cor.  xvi.  1-4;  2  Cor. 
ix.  I,  2,  12 ;  Rom.  xv.  26);  and  in  i  Cor.  xvi.  i  he 
5  of  having  given  an  order  to  the  Galatians  concerning 
[lection  for  the  saints, — proving  that  St.  Paul  had  seen 
poken  to  the  Galatian  Church  not  long  before  the 
J  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Therefore 
3istle  to  the  Galatians  would  precede  the  visit  to  the 
ans  and  the  visit  to  the  Galatians  preceded  the  First 
e  to  the  Corinthians. 

5  Epistle  claims  a  very  early  place  among  the  Apostle's 
^  In  I  and  2  Thess.,  at  the  writing  of  which  Epistles 
ostolic  character  had  not  yet  become  established  and 
wledged,  he  forbore  calling  himself  an  apostle  ;  and 
ociated  two  names  with  his  own.  But  in  the  Epistle 
Galatians  he  boldly  claims  the  name  of  an  apostle, 
the  first  two  chapters  nobly  vindicates  his  title  to 
igh  office. 

n  Howson  places  the  Epistle  after  the  second  visit, 
3  arguments,  as  compared  with  the  preceding,  which 
ly  Bishop  Wordsworth's  views,  will  seem  to  possess 
ttleweight,  turning  almost  wholly  upon  the  expression, 
le  first,"  TO  irpoTcpop  (iv.  13),  and  the  similarity  of  the 
ent  of  the  Epistle  with  that  to  the  Romans,  a  simila« 
hich  may  establish  identity  of  authorship,  but  does 
g  to  prove  proximity  of  time.  His  argument  will 
md  in  his  note  on  the  introduction  to  the  Epistle. 
,  Farrar,  and  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Green  in  the  "  Bible 
.tor,"  have  followed  Howson  and  Conybeare.  But 
heless  the  preponderance  of  evidence,  though  it  may 
t  of  advocates,  is  still  in  favour  of  the  theory  of 
)  Wordsworth,  which  I  have  ventured  to  support 
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To  what  particular  Church  was  this  Epistle  addressed  ? 
We  cannot  tell  certainly.  Perhaps  to  none  specially,  but 
to  all  the  Churches  established  in  Galatia;  to  Pessinus, 
Ancyra,  Tavium ;  perhaps,  as  we  have  suggested  before,  this 
Epistle  came  to  Lystra  and  Derbe,  to  quell  the  too  indocile 
and  undisciplined  spirit  of  the  vivacious  Gauls.  And  now, 
after  nineteen  centuries,  comes  another  Gaul,  M.  Renan, 
to  Britain,  to  instruct  the  English  in  his  views  of  the  origin 
and  precise  value  of  Christianity, — views  which  bear  as  much 
relation  to  the  true  origin  and  work  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
as  did  the  lively  fancies  of  the  Asiatic  Gauls  to  the  true 
teaching  of  Apostles  who  had  seen  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  first  two  chapters  are,  in  the  main,  an  earnest  and 
energetic  vindication  of  his  apostolic  position,  and  of  his 
claims  and  authority  in  instructing  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the 
way  of  Christ.  His  Galatian  converts  had  been  tampered 
with ;  they  had  been  enticed  to  believe  in  and  to  follow 
other  teachers,  whose  aim  it  was  to  make  Christianity 
merely  a  graft  upon  a  Jewish  stock,  or,  to  employ  a  geo- 
logical metaphor,  simply  to  alter  the  old  Judaism  at  its 
points  of  contact  with  the  new  religion,  but  to  leave  it  for 
the  most  part  unaltered.  To  accomplish  this  end,  the 
Apostle  enters  into  the  history  of  his  conversion  up  to  the 
council  of  Antioch,  where  arose  the  memorable  collision 
between  himself  and  St  Peter, — a  narrative  which  insen- 
sibly runs  into  a  brief  exposition  of  the  foundational  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith. 

Now,  amongst  these  events,  let  us  mark  two  or  three ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  whole  subject  Here 
we  witness  the  startling  spectacle  (but  startling  only  to  super- 
ficial thinkers)  of  two  Apostles  confronting  each  other,  with 
anger  strongly  marked  upon  each  venerable  countenance. 
Is  not  this  a  sight,  some  have  said,  to  make  unbelievers 
blaspheme,  and  to  grieve  the  saints  of  God  i  Yes,  but  only 
i  f  we  take  a  narrow  view  of  the  circumstance.     So  Porphyry^ 
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sin  apostate  from  Christianity  to  heathenism,  derides  them  : 
• '  How  could  Peter  and  Paul  be  ambassadors  of  God  and 
lieralds  of  peace,  if  they  could  not  refrain,  in  the  sight  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  from  passionate  akercation  ? "     If  Chris- 
tianity were  a  fable,  such  a  spectacle  would  bode  disasters 
"without  remedy  to  its  pretenders.     But   even  a  heathen 
might  perceive  from  this  that  truth' was  more  precious  in  the 
Apostles' eyes  than  outward  seeming,  and  that  they  desired 
nothing  more  earnestly  than  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
And  St.  Peter,  at  the  close  of  his  earthly  career,  speaking 
of  Paul  as  his  beloved  brother  (2  Peter  iii.  15),  and  referring 
to  his  Epistles  as  sources  of  heavenly  wisdom,  proves  how 
much  more  dear  to  him  was  that  precious  possession  of 
truth  than  renown  and  personal  greatness. 

A^ain,  here  we  read  much  about  the  ceremonial  law.    To 
this  day  men  seem  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  precise  degree 
of  importance  to  be  attached  to  ceremonial,  in  its  relation 
to  spiritual,  religion.     St.   Augustine,  in   his  usual   terse 
manner,  thus  puts  it   in  a  way  which,  if  men  would  but 
understand  it,  would  go  far  towards  settling  these  differ- 
ences.   Before  the  Gospel,  the  ceremonial  law  was  viva  sed 
non  vivifica;  it  was  living,  but  unable  to  communicate  life. 
After  the  Gospel,  but  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
^hich  rendered  the  fulfilment  of  the  ceremonial  law  an  im- 
possibility, it  was  ffioribunda^  sed  turn  mortifera  ;  dying,  but 
xxQft  deadly.   But  after  the  fall  of  the  Temple,  and  the  ending 
of  the  Levitical  dispensation,  the  ceremonial  observed  ever 
^nce  Moses  became  mortua  et  mortifera,  both  dead  and 
deadly, — dead  and  fatal  to  the  weak  mortals  who  persisted 
in  dwelling  among  the  ruined  temples,  walking  over  broken 
'bridges,  and  feeding  on  gravel  and  ashes. 

In  the  second  of  these  three  stages,  Peter  was  for  im- 

]p08ing  on  Gentiles,  as  terms  of  Christian  communion,  the 

expiring  conditions  of  the  moribund  law.     He  might  observe 

^hem  himself  without  sin,  but  he  might  not  pronounce  them 
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indispensable  to  salvation.  It  was  for  imposing  these 
"beggarly  elements"  on  the  freshness  and  loveliness  of 
the  Christian  covenant  that  St  Paul  rebuked  St  Peter  so 
sternly;  because  he  knew  well  that  Christianity  must  stand 
or  fall  by  its  entire  independence  of  the  ceremonial  law  as  a 
condition  of  salvation. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  to  Christians  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  how  signally  this  passage  refutes  the  claims 
of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  as 
derived  from  his  succession  from  St.  Peter.  Peter  is  seen 
here  severely  schooled,  repentant,  and  returning  ;  while  his 
supposed  successors  declare  it  to  be  impossible  they  should 
ever  err  in  matters  of  faith,  doctrine,  or  even  practice, — • 
and  claim  the  power  to  form  and  impose  new  doctrines 
from  time  to  time,  not  pretended  to  be  found  in  Scripture, 
but  developed,  and  that  not  even  from  formerly  existing 
opinions,  but  out  of  nothing ;  which  is  a  length  to  which  not 
even  the  Darwinian  philosophy  has  ventured  to  reach  in 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world. 

Of  justification  by  faith,  and  the  true  office  and  position 
of  the  law  of  morality,  we  may  speak  when  we  come  to 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  let  us  for  a  moment 
observe  how  far  was  St.  Paul  from  deforming  and  polluting 
the  fair  face  of  Christian  morality  by  making  it  a  separate 
thing  altogether  from  faith,  and  unnecessary  for  justification. 
Could  the  man  who  painted  the  revolting  picture  of  the 
works  of  the  flesh,  and  rushed  away  in  haste  from  the 
scandalous  catalogue  into  the  light  and  loveliness  of  those 
bright  features  which  form  the  Christian  character,  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit,  "  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  kindness,  good- 
ness, faithfulness,  meekness,  temperance  "  (Gal.  v.  22,  23), — 
could  he  be  indifferent  to  good  and  holy  Christian  works  as 
means  whereby  to  test  ourselves  whether  we  do  indeed 
believe,  and  "  have  passed  from  death  unto  life  "  ?  No,  a. 
sound  faith  cannot  exist  without  purity  and  uprightness 
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life,  and  the  possession  of  those  Christian  graces  which 
mend  and  dignify  the  Christian  profession.* 


i.  14,  "profited  in  the  Jews'  religion*'  (Authorized  Version)  is 
l^nglish  for  "  made  advances,"  from  prqfiteor,  to  make  progress, 
e  writes,  "  He  continued  a  scholar  three  years,  and  profited  very 
in  learning  and  knowledge  "  (''  advanced,"  Revised  Version.) 
e  French  have  preserved  this  meaning.    A  child  is  exhorted 
9/^er^  that  is,  to  learn  and  improve. 


PART  IV. 


^^t  ®;^hb  i9;ission;ari|  Jouriwij. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

EPHESUS.  ' 

Acts  xix. 

A.D.  54-57 — Nero^  Emperor — Herod  Agrippa  IL^  Titular  King — 

Ananias^  High  Priest, 

*'  Fie,  lords  !  that  you,  being  supreme  magistrates, 
Thus  contumeliously  should  break  the  peace  ! " 

King  Henry  F/.,  Part  I.,  i.  2. 

THE  traveller  in   the  East  who  now  lands  from  the 
P.  and  O.  steamer  at  Smyrna  would,  had  he  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  Apostle,  probably  have  preferred  to  steer 
his   course  farther  south,  past  the  islands  of  Chios   and 
Samos,  to  the  splendid  port  of  Ephesus.     Not  that  Smyrna 
Was  much  inferior  in  beauty,  in  importance,  or  even  in 
a.ntiquity,  to  her  proud   sister.      Indeed,  the   two   cities, 
standing  in  the  front  of  the  peninsula  facing  the  iEgean 
^t  an  almost  equal  distance  from  each  angle  of  it,  were 
often  called  the  two  eyes  of  Asia  Minor.     The  ancient  and 
flourishing  city  of  Smyrna  had,  in  early  times,  made  it 
laer  glorious  boast  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  cities  which 
^rlaimed  to  have  given  birth  to  Homer ;  and  at  a  later 
^ate  she  might  boast,  if  boasting  were  permitted,  of  being 
^one  of  the  only  two  out  of  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia 
"whose  message  from  the  Lord  Jesus  was  unaccompanied 
"With  a  rebuke.     Its    harbour  was    magnificent,   and    its 
admirably  planned  streets  lined  with  edifices  in  the  purest 
Creek  taste.     And  Smyrna  is  a  prosperous  city  still,  has 
a  British  consul,  to  watch  over  British  interests  in  the  first 
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modem  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  while  of  Ephesus  not  one 
stone  remains  upon  another.  But  still,  Ephesus  was  the 
more  attractive  place. 

The  only  railways  in  Asia  Minor  are  one  to  the  ancient 
site  of  the  Church  of  Philadelphia,  the  other  to  the  Turkish 
city  of  Aidin,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Tralles.  But  not  far  from  Aidin 
is  a  station  at  the  almost  ruined  village  of  Ayasalouk, 
from  which  the  eye  may  wander  over  a  weary  scene  of 
desolation  for  miles  to  the  sea-shore.  And  yet  here,  in  a 
barren  land,  beautiful  only  for  its  abundant  wild  flowers, 
where  the  only  signs  of  life  are  those  of  departed  life,  and 
where  mounds  of  rubbish  give  shelter  to  the  fox  and  the 
jackal,  while  storks  perch  from  March  till  October  on 
every  elevated  ruin ;  where  the  tattered  and  hungry 
shepherd  drives  his  few  goats  to  pasture  on  the  scanty  dry 
and  bitter  herbage  that  grows  dull  and  brown  upon  the 
dusty  plain, — there  is  all  that  is  left  of  Ephesus,  once  the 
glory  of  Asia,  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

Ephesus  was  an  antiquarian  problem  until  within  the 
last  few  years.  Of  that  theatre  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  frantic  uproar  excited  against  Paul  few  could  tell  the  -: 
place;  of  the  temple  no  man  knew  until  the  other  day. 
Murray's  "Guide-book  to  Asia  Minor"  (1845)  had,  "There 
is  very  little  doubt  that  the  extensive  ruins  at  the  head  of 
the  port  mark  the  foundation  and  substruction  of  this 
temple ; "  which  is  entirely  wrong.  Dean  Howson  says 
(vol.  ii.,  70)  that  "the  Temple  of  Artemis  glittered  at  the 
head  of  the  harbour;"  an  error  which  will  be  shown 
presently.  The  site  of  the  temple  is  now  known  to  be 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  that  here  indicated ;  and 
the  "extensive  ruins"  alluded  to  are  those  of  the  great 
Gymnasium. 

The  sinuous  Cayster  flows  with  a  slow  and  sluggish 
stream,  making  marshes  and  lagoons  on  its  way,  over  a 
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"wet  and  unhealthy  land,  upon  which  borders  here  and 

'•here  a  patch  of  cultivated  ground.     The  ancient  Turkish 

Ullage,  Ayasalouk  (a  modern  corruption  of  ^Ayta  l3curt>uKrj, 

or    Ai   Vasilik),    constructed    almost  wholly  out  of  the 

materials  supplied   by  the  ruined  city,  lies  to  the  east 

of  the  Cayster,  and  to  the  north  of  Mount  Coressus,  which 

"•is  an  eminence  covered  with  traces  of  massive  buildings, 

lieaped  up  confusedly  with  the  decay  of  ancient  vegetation, 

burying  beneath  itself  the  priceless  treasures  of  ancient 

art    On  Mount  Prion,  farther  south,  are  easily  traceable 

the  remains  of   majestic,  solid   city   walls,  ten    feet    in 

thickness.     In  the  valley  between  these  two  hills   may 

now  be  seen  a  wide  tract,  easily  defined  as  an  oblong 

with  its  comers  cut  off,  and   on   which   grow   in   great 

luxuriance  gigantic  bulrushes,  with  here  and  there  masses 

of  the    beautiful    yellow    iris,   the    resort    of   wild-fowl. 

Strange  to  say,  this  wet  place,  with  its   rank  growth  of 

v^etation  and  its  definite  shape,  marks  out   the   exact 

shape  and  extent  of  the  splendid  port  of  Ephesus,  where 

once  fleets  rode  at  anchor,  bringing  to  Asia  the  wealth  of 

the  East  and  the  armed  forces  of  the  West.     It  lay  at  a 

distance  of  four  miles  from  the  sea ;   for  the  shore  has 

never  retired,  as  some  suppose,  which  may  be  shown  from 

the  huge  sea-walls  near  the  present  shore.    But  a  fine  canal 

brought  the  ships  those  four  miles  to  within  the  very  walls 

of  the  city.    A  serious  mistake  in  hydraulic  engineering, 

but  not  an  unlikely  one  to  be  made,  was  committed  by 

Attalus  Philadelphus,  who  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  thinking 

to   improve  the  approach  to  the  port   by  scouring  away 

the  sand-banks,  narrowed  the  mouth  of  the  canal ;  which 

^a.d  exactly  the  opposite  effect  of  that  desired,  for  from 

^liat  time  the  road  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  canal  began 

^o  silt  up,  and  at  last  effectually  choked  up  the  entrance 

^>Tid  destroyed  the  commerce  for  ever.    It  is  thus  that  many 

Q^ourishing  seaports  have  become  desolate. 


mt 
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The  residence  of  St  Paul  at  Ephesus  for  the  long  period 
of  two  years  and  three  months ;  its  place  first  among  the 
seven  Churches  of  Asia,  and  being  visited  with  a  compara- 
tively light  rebuke, — make  it  to  us  a  place  of  the  greatest 
interest  among  the  missionary  scenes  of  St.  Paul's  apostolic 
career;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  a  great  desire  to  learn  what 
we  can  of  its  former  condition. 

It  is  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood  that  the  Biblical  student  is 
indebted  for  those  exceedingly  interesting  discoveries, 
characterized  no  less  by  perseverance  than  by  skill  and 
acuteness,  which  form  the  subject  of  his  handsome  volume, 
^  Discoveries  at  Ephesus ; "  and  whom  the  visitors  to  the 
British  Museum  have  to  thank  for  the  series  of  noble  relics, 
rescued  from  neglect  and  further  destruction,  to  help  to 
fill  up  the  great  gaps  of  our  historical  ignorance. 

Mr.  Wood,  being  the  engineer  of  the  Smyrna  and  Aidiic^2j|*|| 
Railway,  passed  many  times  over  the  site  of  the  ruinec^^^.ed 
city ;  and  believing  that  he  would  be  able .  to  find  th»-^-^«hf 
long-lost  Temple  of  Artemis,  or  Diana,  if  he  could  gc^^^get 
possession  of  the  means,  he  applied  to  the  Trustees  of  tii^-cf^the 
British  Museum,  who  supplied  him  from  time  to  tima^.c:Ktne, 
until  sufficient  was  laid  open  to  inspection  to  satisfy  thetx^^^em 
that  the  Temple  not  only  was  found,  but  could  be  subT^oLr  sub- 
jected with  fair  accuracy  to  an  imaginary  process  of  recos^i^^on- 
struction.  The  actual  discovery  was  not  a  mere  accideocx^^ent, 
but  the  result  of  a  patient  and  laborious  invest^tioci^f  cion, 
conducted  not  blindly  in  the  dark,  but  with  every  ^nm^n^TO- 
bability  of  certainty  throughout  Let  us  briefly  trace  f^P'  the 
progress  made  by  Mr.  Wood  in  his  ingenious  discoverii 

In  exploring  the  ruins  of  the  great  Theatre,  a  buildi 
of  whose  purpose  there  had  never  been  much  doubt, 
came,  among  many  inscribed  mural  tablets,  upon  a  num 
series  of  marble  slabs,  much  broken  and  defaced,  but 
just  enough  of  the  Greek   inscriptions  left  for  accu 
scholars  to  make  out  the  meaning.    Put  together  with 
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treme  care,  it  was  found  that  in  the  year  A.D.  104  a  wealthy 
Roman^  Caius  Vibius  Salutarius,  had  piously  devoted  for 
the  worship  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  a  large  number  of 
gold  and  silver  images  of  this  goddess,  weighing  from  three 
to  seven  pounds  each,  together  with  a  sum  of  money 
abundantly  sufficient  to  preserve  them  in  safety,  and  to  keep 
them  bright  and  clean.  Whether  prompted  by  vainglory  or 
by  piety,  it  would  not  be  kind  to  inquire  ;  but  he  certainly 
directed  that  those  precious  images  should  be  reverently 
carried,  with  all  processional  pomp,  every  25th  of  May,  from 
the  Temple  to  the  city,  where  they  were  to  be  met  at  tlie 
Coressian  Gate  by  a  troop  of  Ephebi,  or  youths,  paraded 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  carried  out  through  tlie 
Magnesian  GaU^  and  so  back  to  the  Temple.* 

Here  was  an  all-important  clue  to  the  desired  discovery 
of  the  Temple  precincts.     From  the  Magnesian  Gate  there 
must  have  been  a  public  and  constantly  frequented  road 
leading  on  to  the  Temple.     The  gate  on  Mount  Coressus 
and  that  to  Magnesia,  which  was  not  far  off,  being  ascer- 
tained, the  road  to  the  Temple  must  be  that  which  passed 
through  the  latter.    The  gate  was  found.     It  had  three 
archways,  one  for  foot-passengers,  and  two   for  wheeled 
Vehicles.    The  great  blocks  of  stone  which  formed  this 
fine  gate  were  found  strewn  on  the  ground,  some  carved 
With  the  Christian  symbol,  which  the  early  believers,  not 
yet   instructed  to  be  ashamed  of  the  visible  and  material 
Cross,  so  rejoiced  to  display.     The  roadway  was   found 
^   be  deeply  worn  by  the  constant  running  of  chariot 

♦  This  most  interesting  inscription  is  at  present  set  up,  not  without 
^k&uch  care,  in  the  dry  and  spacious  cellars  of  the  British  Museum, 
^%rhere  it  was  Idndly  shown  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Newton,  the  keeper  of 
^lie  Greek  antiquities.  The  slab  is  very  much  broken,  and  large  por- 
"^ons  are  missing ;  but  what  is  left  has  been  put  together  by  men  who 
^^rere  better  skilled  in  fitting  fragments  to  each  other  than  in  the  Greek 
^.anguage.  The  letters,  as  in  all  the  Greek  inscriptions,  are  cut  very 
^bin  and  shallow,  and  are  half  an  inch  in  length. 
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wheels;  and  where  the  road  soon  parted  in  two  after 
leaving  the  gate,  one  of  them  being  much  more  deeply- 
rutted  than  the  other  indicated  surely  the  road  to  the 
Temple.  There  is  no  need  to  go  further  into  detail  The 
guess  proved  a  perfect  success ;  and  the  explorer's  pains 
were  rewarded  by  his  arrival,  first  at  \ii^  peribolus^  or  boun- 
dary wall  of  the  Temple,  then  at  the  Temple  itself,  close 
to  the  ancient  and  decayed  village  of  Ayasalouk,  and 
within  hearing  of  the  roar  and  the  screech  of  the  railway 
train. 

The  Temple  was  thrice  built,  the  first  time  about  B.C 
500.    This  earliest  structure  was  burnt  down  in  a  great 
invasion  of  the  Cimmerians.     Rebuilt  with  increased  magni — mm^\ 
ficence  in  the  year  B.C.  3  56,  it  was  set  on  fire,  on  the  very  nv^t^M^-^ 
when  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom,  by  the  incendiar>^-^jip 
Herostratus,  a  lunatic,  whose  insane  anxiety  to  be  notorious  .k^:^>u: 
goaded  him  on  to  perfect  indifference  by  what  means  h».ff  h< 
achieved  this  end.      But  the  votaries  of  Artemis  wen^v^aerc 
ardent  and  self-denying.     Gold  and  jewels  were  pouie^^^-T^d 
forth  in  lavish  profusion  to  restore  their  pride  to  ail,  2LtkM^m^nd 
more  than  all,  its  former  greatness.     Indeed,  the  wealW^tJtJIi 
that  was  expended  upon  the  construction  and  the  maintex-^^^. 
ance  of  the  Temple  and  its  worship  is  difficult  to  reaUr  Sljzc 
in  these  days.     Cathedral  revenues  are  not  to  be  compare — -^cd 
with  the  revenue  belonging  to  that  greatest  temple  of 

heathendom. 

It  appears  from  the  remains  of  the  Temple,  that  besici^es 
rich  colouring,  much  pure  gold  was  used  in  the  enrichm^^^r^t 
of  the  columns,  the  walls,  the  cornices,  and  figures ; 
threads  or  plates  of  gold,  or  the  traces  of  them,  give  u 
high  conception  of  the  extreme  richness  and  gorgeousa 
of  the  architectural  details.  The  remains  of  gold  omame: 
found  at  Ephesus  confirm  the  truth  of  Pliny's  statem 
that  at  Cyzicus  there  was  a  small  temple  in  which  a  th 
of  gold  was  inserted  into  every  joint  of  the  marble ;  an 
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an  inscription  giving  an  account  of  the  expenses  in  building 
the  Erechtheum  at  Athens  there  is  a  considerable  item  for 
gold  leaf  used  in  gilding  the  ornamental  portions.  It  is 
evident  that  the  splendour  of  Solomon's  Temple  was  due 
in  great  measure  to  the  quantity  of  solid  gold  used  in  its 
construction  :  •*  At  that  time  did  Hezekiah  cut  off  the  gold 
from  the  doors  of  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the 
pillars  which  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  had  overlaid,  and 
gave  it  to  the  king  of  Assyria"  (2  Kings  xviii.  16). 

It  seems  strange  that  in  our  own  age,  which  is  so  often 
condemned  for  its  luxuriousness,  and  when  such  large 
quantities  of  gold  have  been  found  in  Australia,  California, 
and  New  Zealand,  we  should  not  yet  have  come  to  the  use 
of  gold  wire,  or  plates,  or  bosses,  in  the  panelling  of  our 
apartments,  or  the  pillars  of  our  most  princely  halls. 

The  platform  on  which  the  last  Temple  stood  measured 

418  feet  by  239 ;  the  ascent  to  which  was  by  fourteen  steps, 

of  stately  dimensions,  and  rising  9  feet  6  inches,  the  tread 

of  each  step  being  19  inches  wide.    The  Temple,  taken  at 

the  bases  of  its  sixty  superbly  carved  and  fluted  columns, 

measured  342  feet  by  164.    The  pillars  stood  in  two  rows 

of  eight  each,  both  in  front  and  rear,  with  two  rows  of  twenty 

each  along  each  side,  a  construction  which  is  technically 

described   as  octostyle  and   dipteral.      Those  wonderful 

columns  were  55  feet  high,  and  decorated  round  the  base 

K>x   drum  with  rich  sculptures  of  majestic  figures  heavily 

draped.    Twenty-seven  were  worthy  gifts  of  kings.     One 

^f  these  sculptured  drums,  sent  by  Mr,  Wood,  is  in  the 

Sritish  Museum.     It  weighs  eleven  tons,  and  was  drawn 

trough  the  streets  of  London  by  twenty  dray  horses. 

There  was  an   exquisitely  beautiful   feature   in  these 

columns,  the  disposition  of  which  well  illustrates  the  vivid 

susceptibility  of  the  cultivated  eye  of  the  Greek  to  the 

symmetry  which   gives    a   subtle    pleasure  without    our 

l>eing    able   to    explain    its    reason.      One  would    have 
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expected  to  find  the  eight  pillars  of  the  front  placed  at 
equal  distances.  But  in  the  Temple  of  Ephesus  there  is 
a  beautiful,  harmonious,  graduated  diminution  in  the 
interspaces  from  the  central  columns  to  those  at  the 
angles ;  the  widest  space  in  the  centre  admitting  of  a  full 
view  of  the  goddess  within  the  gorgeously-decorated  cella^ 
open  to  the  sky  (i>.,  hypaethral),  where  stood  the  famous 
image  of  the  great  goddess  Diana, ''  which  fell  down  from 
Jupiter." 

The  wealth  of  the  Artemisium  must,  during  the  long 
period  of  Ephesian  greatness,  have  been  enormous.  It 
included  an  immense  domain,  stocked  in  many  places 
with  sacred  deer  and  other  beasts  of  the  chase.  Besides 
these  territorial  revenues,  the  Temple  was  a  gjeat  bank 
of  deposit,  from  which  very  large  profits  were  derived. 
A  curious  passage  in  the  "  Anabasis  "  (iii.  1 3)  informs  u 
that  Cyrus,  when  proceeding  to  war,  deposited  on  eac 
occasion  with  the  Neokoros'*  a  large  sum  of  mone^  t 
be  used  for  the  goddess  if  he  fell  in  battle,  but  to 
restored  if  he  returned  safe ;  but,  in  any  case,  to  be  invest 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Temple.  The  immense  wealth  01 
the  Temple  of  Diana,  and  its  system  of  loans  and  invest 
ments,  brought  it  to  a  near  resemblance  to  the  Bank  o 
England. 

The  Ephesians  continually  added  new  decorations  an 
enrichments  to  increase  the  glory  of  their  great  Tempi 
Statues  and  pictures  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  wer 
presented  by  wealthy  adorers  of  the  goddess.     Remai 
of  the  Temple  may  be  found  far  away  from  their  origins 
home  in  the  fine  jasper  columns  that  support  the  dome 
St.  Sophia,  and  even  forming  portions  of  Italian  cathed 
and  churches. 

*  Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  historical  accuracy  of 
Luke ;  see  Acts  xix.  35,  where  he  uses  this  title,  which  is  pecul^ 
to  Ephesus.     It  is  translated  in  the  A.V.  by  "town-clerk." 
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But,  strangely    enough,   all  this   peerless   beauty  and 
gorgeous   magnificence  served   but  to   enshrine   a  figure 
inel^ant,  nay,  grotesque  in  the  extreme.     The  traditional 
figure  of  the  goddess  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
ugly  wooden  idol,  not  unlike  in  its  character  to  those  now 
worshipped  in   India.     Coins  and   medals   represent  her 
as  a  tall  figure,  with  a  fine  open  countenance,  with  three 
rows  of  pendulous  breasts  before  her,*  from  which  to  the 
feet  she  is  tightly  encased  in  a  kind  of  embossed  and 
figured  sheath,  having  the  appearance  of  half  a  mummy 
case.     She  is  crowned  with  a   modius  or  com  measure; 
her  arms  and  body  are  twined  with  flowers  and  fruits ; 
figures  of  bulls  and  gryphons  are  creeping  up  her  arms. 
Did  the  imaginative  Greeks  mean  to  represent  by  this 
xnonstrous  figure  the  prolific  powers  of  nature }  and  was 
it   not  a  survival  of  the  ancient   pantheism  and   nature 
^worship  ?    This  was  a  very  different  production  from  the 
perfect  representations  of  the  human  figure,  nude  or  draped, 
in  which  the  Greek  artists  had  arrived  at  a  climax  of  excel- 
lence never  surpassed.!    The  "  great  goddess  Diana  of  the 

♦  "  Quam  Graeci  noKxnuurrov  vocant.'* — JEROME. 

t  Mr.  Wood  hazards  a  very  interesting  conjecture,  that  the  Egyptians 
modelled  their  human  countenances  in  stone,  so  silently  calm  and  so 
placidly  solemn,  from  the  dead  figure.  Do  not  their  figures  sit  on  their 
solid  pedestals  with  some  of  the  serene,  calm  smile  which  is  often 
observed  on  the  countenance  from  which  life  has  but  recently  fled  ? 

The  wonderfully  beautiful  remains  of  the  monument  erected  by 

Artemisia  to  her  husband,  Mausolus,  Prince  of  Caria  (b.c.  377  to 

353),  discovered  by  Mr.  Newton  of  the  British  Museum,  g^ve  us  a 

very  high  idea  of  the  splendour  of  Greek  talent.    What  a  noble 

gravity  lives  and  breathes  in  the  manly  countenance  of  that  prince, 

cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  whose  wife  thus  commemorated 

the  irreparable  loss  she  had  sustained !    The  cast  of  countenance  is 

of  the  type  which  may  be  often  seen  in  an   English  gentleman  of 

good  birth  and  cultivation  ;  the  hair  thrown  back,  the  moustache 

descending  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  and  the  beard  short  and 

wavy.     This  colossal  statue  (it  is  twelve  feet  high)  was  found  broken 

into  sixty-five  pieces,  which  have  been  admirably  joined  together. 
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Ephesians,**  however,  was  not  the  chaste  Diana  of  Rome, 
nor  the  maiden  Artemis  of  the  Western  Greeks,  but  the 
very  opposite,  being  an  Eastern  myth  of  genesis,  a  divinity 
of  infinite  fecundity,  nourishing  multitudinous  forms  of  life, 
and  is  perhaps  more  to  be  identified  with  Astarte  and  other 
female  divinities  of  the  East.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  us 
to  conceive  the  degradation  of  the  worships  of  those  mixed 
Greek  and  Asiatic  races. 

Ruin  was  the  doom  of  Temple  and  statue.'  The  earth- 
quake first  did  its  part  in  the  work  ;  then  the  storms  of  war, 
far  worse  than  the  sudden  fury  or  the  slow  destruction  of  the 
elements;  such  as  the  gunpowder  explosion  which  threw 
down  the  whole  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
left  a  lamentable  breach  where  for  ages  the  stately  pillars  had 
stood  in  their  solemn  and  majestic  long  array.  Then  came  : 
the  inevitable  Turk,  to  whom  all  the  loveliest  of  statues^ 
were  abominations,  or  at  the  best  objects  of  indifference  ^ 
he,  finding  them  very  good  materials  for  building  purposes^ 
burnt  them  into  lime,  or  perhaps  built  up  the  dismembered 
fragments  into  walls  ;  and  the  masterpieces  of  architecture 
and  of  statuary  went  away  dismally  to  build  up  mean 
shambles,  barbarous  huts,  and  base-looking  walls  and 
fences,  for  a  defence  against  the  Goths  and  the  Slavs; 
and  so  misery  and  ignorance  and  fighting  swept  away 
the    chaste    beauty  which  charmed    the  highly-cultured 

The  princess,  alas  !  has  no  face,  and  is  a  sad  object.  Then  the 
group  of  pnincing  horses,  harnessed  to  the  quadriga,  of  which  one 
magnificent  head  alone  is  left,  with  some  of  its  bronze  harness  still 
attached,  and  whose  nostrils  seem  to  exhale  fiery  breath,  must  have 
been  marvellously  grand.  The  only  parallel  in  history  to  this 
majestic  monument  is  the  memorial  to  the  greatest  and  best  of 
princes,  whom  England  and  her  Queen  still  mourn.  But  there  is 
something  in  the  comparison  between  the  two  on  which  the  mind 
cannot  dwell  with  complete  satisfaction.  For  simple  and  majestic 
grandeur,  the  heathen  memorial  must  bear  the  palm.  But  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  has  added  richness  and  variety  and  significance  to  the 
Christian  monument. 
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Greek,  and  would  have  enraptured  the  classic  minds  of 
educated  Englishmen.* 

Out  of  the  confused  debris  of  the  great  Theatre,  it  is 
not  difficult  for  a  practised  eye  to  reconstruct  the  vast 
edifice.  The  form  was  that  of  a  horse-shoe,  the  chord 
of  the  arc  being  497  feet,  according  to  Mr.  Wood  ;  while  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre  ("  St.  Paul  in  Asia  Minor,"  S.P.C.K.) 
states  that  the  various  computations  range  between  400 
and  660  feet ;  according  to  the  highest  of  which  estimates, 
the  Theatre  would  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
capable  of  holding  not  fewer  than  57,000  spectators.  The 
material  was  fine,  pure  white  marble,  with  granite  columns, 
the  whole  enriched  with  gold  and  bright  colouring. 
Numerous  inscriptions  seem  to  have  lined  its  walls.  All 
that  could  be  made  out,  including  the  famous  Salutarian 
inscriptions^  are  placed  by  Mr.  Wood  at  the  end  of  his 
interesting  work. 

Ephesus,  though  originally  colonized   by  Greeks,  and 
peopled  most  largely  by  Greeks,  was  much  more  Asiatic 
than  Hellenic  in  her  character.     Even  her  own  Ionic  archi- 
tecture partook  of  the  soft  and  tender  grace  that  thinly 
Veiled  an  effeminate  nature,  bearing  on  the  forefront  of  her 
^^randest  buildings  an  obvious  contrast  to  the  stern,  manly 
l^eauty  of  the  temples  of  the  mother  country. 

Soon  after  Apollos  had  taken  his  departure  for  Corinth, 
St.  Paul  arrived  at  Ephesus  from  his  Asiatic  tour  by  "  the 
tapper  coasts ;  *'  that  is,  the  mountain  country  of  Phrygia. 
Crood  and  substantial  progress  had  been  made  since  that 
^hort  visit  the  year,  before.     Aquila  and  Priscilla  had  by 
no  means  been  idle.    Not  only  had  they  occupied  them- 
selves, by  the  gracious  help   of  God,  in   more  perfectly 
equipping  the  eloquent  Apollos  for  his  Corinthian  labours, 
l>ut  St  Paul  found  certain  disciples  there,  whom  he  had 
♦  See  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1880,  "  Olympia." 
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not  left  disciples  the  year  before,  when  *^  they  had  desired 
him  to  tarry  longer  time  with  them,  and  he  consented 
not/'  It  was  a  very  high  distinction  which  was  conferred 
upon  that  faithful  Christian  pair,  in  granting  them  to 
assist  in  planting  the  Cross  in  three  of  the  greatest  cities 
of  the  world — Rome,  Corinth,  and  Ephesus.  Besides 
Apollos,  they  appear  to  have  had  under  their  careful 
instruction  "  the  well-beloved  Epaenetus, .  . .  the  first-fruit^;^  j^, 
of  Asia  unto  Christ"  (Rom.  xvi.  5).  For  it  may  b^^^:;^{^ 
concluded  that  the  reading  "of  Achaia"  is  an  error,  sinc^,^^^^^ 
in  the  three  oldest  manuscripts  (Sinaitic,  Vatican,  and 
andrine)  it  is  not  "  Achaia,"  but  "Asia,"  that  is  read;  and  w 
find,  indeed,  that  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia  were  really  th«-:C:^ijc 
house  of  Stephanas  (i  Cor.  xvi.  1 5).  (So  in  Revised  Versioafl-^-^n.) 

Apollos  had  gone  to  Corinth,  but  not  for  a  lengthens  ^^-iied 
period.     He  was  back  again  at  Ephesus  before  St  Pa.^^«aul 
had  written  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  since,  whr^A-^j]/]^ 
that  Epistle  was  still  under  his  hand,  Apollos  was  by  IKT     his 
side  (xvi.  12). 

On  his  arrival  at  Ephesus,  no  doubt  the  Apostle,  w-^i^th 
that  powerful  exercise  of  conscientiousness  which  ne*^^— ver 
forsook  him,  at  once  set  himself  to  work  at  his  tradei^r  -?,  /n 

order  to  maintain  himself  in  independence.     Probably ie 

would  take  up  his  abode  again  under  that  lai^ely  ho=^  -  spU 
table  roof  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  of  which  he  had  aire  ^^dy 
long  known  the  pure  enjoyment ;  and  here  he  would  w^^o/:t 
under  Aquila  as  his  employer,  or  in  a  temporary  part:^ner- 
ship.     That  he  did  work  at  Ephesus  he  tells  us  hin-x  self 
in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (iv.  ii,  12),  bot^  oi 
which  Epistles,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  he  wTOtt 
at  Ephesus  in  the  last  year  of  his  abode  at  that  place. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  "  certain  disciples,"  a  gproup  of 
a  dozen,  of  whom  mention  is  made  as  soon  as  St  P3.ul 
has  arrived.  These  men  he  had  not  seen  in  his  pre- 
vious visit.     Therefore  finding,  after  brief  communica-t  ion 
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mrith  them,  that  they  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
ivith  some  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Christian  faith,  he 
asks  them»  "Did  you  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  when  you 
believed  ? "  i.e,,  "  Have  you  received  the  special  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  the  miraculous  gifts  of  healing,  Divine 
light,  the  kindling  of  supernatural  fervour?"  To  these 
inquiries  they  make  answer,  that  never  since  they  became 
believers  have  they  been  made  aware  that  such  special 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  conferred,  and  that  certainly 
they  have  not  received  them.  The  exact  force  of  their 
statement  appears  to  be,  "  We  did  not  hear  at  that  time 
whether  the  Holy  Ghost  was ;  that  is,  was  to  be  mani- 
fested and  given."     (So  in  Revised  Version.) 

"Into  what    therefore    were  ye   baptized?"    St.   Paul 
asked ;    and  they  replied,  "  Into  the  baptism  of  John." 
Then  St  Paul  pointed  out  the  broad  distinction  between 
the  baptism  of  John   and  the  baptism   of  Jesus.     The 
former  was  the  baptism  of  repentance  and  amendment. 
It   conferred   no  grace;   it  only  resulted  in   the  putting 
away  of  sin.     In  the  baptism  of  Christ  grace  was  given. 
Under  the  Baptist  there  was  no  full  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit :  "  For  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,  because 
that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified"   (John   vii.   39).    Yet 
\ire  are  not  to  think  that  these   new  disciples  were  so 
ignorant  and  almost  graceless  as  at  first  sight  they  seem 
"^o  represent  themselves.     They  could  not  have  believed 
either  in  Moses  or  in  Jesus,  unless  it  had  been  given  to 
tiiem  of  the  Holy  Ghost     The  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  in 
infinite  variety ;  and  we  should  be  making  a  great  mistake 
if  we  thought  that  the  special  and  extraordinary  gifts 
poured  out  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  were  greater  and 
more  important  than  the  quiet  but  effectual  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Spirit  now  visible  in   the   Church   of  God. 
The  trustful,  firm  believer,  whose  creed  blossoms  out  and 
bears  the  rich  fruit  of  a  pure  and  blameless  life  of  good 
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works,  is  at  least  as  much  an  object  of  God's  favour  as  the  ^^  e 
foremost  disciples  of  Paul  or  of  Peter.  It  is  very  probable  ^^  j^ 
that  these  humble  learners  had  no  notion  of  the  active ^^-vre 
personality  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity^-^^^y. 
It  was  a  doctrine  that  lay  veiled  and  half  -concealed  iflcx:f  in 
the  Old  Testament  revelation,  amply  disclosed  in  th^.a^fli< 
fulness  of  time,  and  now  revealed  to  them  by  th^^:fh< 
mouth  of  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  But  soon  they  con-.a^K'^>n 
fessed  the  Son  under  the  blessed  influence  of  His  Spirit^.£-sri1 
and  were  baptized  together  into  the  name  of  the  Loro-xon 
Jesus.* 

Then  another  ordinance  of  the  Church  was  celebratecE^^^ced 
St.  Paul  exercised  the  same  apostolic  functions  as  tLsfiSth 
chief  of  the  Apostles,  Peter  and  John,  had  done  at  Samari^E-x-^arij 
(Acts  viiL  17).     He  therefore  was  endued  with  the  sanic:xiK.m< 
powers  as  those  other  disciples  who  had  been  with  the  Lor-x^^orc 
Jesus,  and  who  had  received  their  commission  in  person  froiv<:^-oii] 
Him,  together  with   miraculous  powers.    Nor  can  it  hifl*        be 
suggested  that  St.  Paul  had  not  that  grand  privil^e  also^^  Jso; 
for  had  he  not  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  in  His  heavenly  glorm-^iaoiy, 
on  the  way  to  Damascus }   and  now  the  same  precio^^:^  \o\xi 
gifts  came  through  the  hands  of  Paul  as  by  those  of  Pet*^sfer 
and  John  ;  and  the  twelve  new  disciples  received  also  ^'^^  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     But  though  thoci^Mjise 
special  gifts  of  speaking  with  tongues  and  of  prophet   ^cy, 
that  is,  the  power  of  declaring  God's  will,  interpreting  I — :=fis 
words,  and  predicting  the  future  passed  away  when  l^Khe 
occasion  ceased,  the  inward,  personal  benefits,  the  enlighta^n- 
ment  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  guiding  into  all  tna-  ^^ 
have  remained  permanently  attached  to  and  connected  ifr^^=h 
the  rite  of  Confirmation. 

Of  three  principal  occurrences  at  Ephesus,  this  bapti. 
and  confirmation  was  the  first.     The  second  was  the 


•  I  say  baptized  together^  for,  thanks  to  the  persevering  energy 
Mr.  Wood,  we  have  now  before  us  a  genuine  primitive  font  (.SW  p.  251^ *) 
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st  with  superstition,  which  soon  sprang  up  as  a  natural 
>nsequence  of  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul. 

At  first  St.  Paul  resorted,  as  was  his  usual  practice,  to 
le  syn^ogue  of  the  Jews ;  and,  as  was  their  usual  prac- 
ce,  they  soon  began  to  revolt  against  the  preaching  of 
le  Gospel,  though  not  before  he  had  spent  three  months 
1  the  fearless  exercise  of  his  Divine  mission,  arguing  and 
emonstrating,  proving  to  the  Jews,  and  persuading  them 
Dnceming  the  kingdom  of  God ;  using,  in  a  word,  every 
weapon  of  reasoning  and  tenderness  calculated  to  win  the 
:>uls  of  the  obdurate  to  a  Saviour  ever  willing  to  receive. 

Many  offered  a  stubborn  resistance  to  the  entrance  of 
lie  Gospel  into  the  city  and  into  their  own  hearts.  They 
ot  only  believed  it  not  themselves,  but  turned  away  others 
ho  were  lending  too  favourable  an  ear  to  the  persuasion 
r  the  Apostle.  They  **  were  hardened,  and  believed  not, 
lit  spake  evil  of  the  way  before  the  multitude."  Many 
lodem  reasoners  would  aiiirm  that  their  want  of  belief 
as  an  abundantly  sufficient  reason  to  exempt  them  from 
1  blame  in  the  matter.  If  they  did  not  believe  it,  why 
lould  they,  how  could  they,  embrace  the  Gospel  i  It  may 
e  replied  very  shortly  to  this,  that  our  will  and  inclination 
ave  a  very  great  deal  more  to  do  with  belief  and  unbelief 
lan  tmbelievers  are  willing  to  admit ;  and  that  in  all  unbelief 
I  that  which  is  abundantly  proved  and  demonstrated  there 
\  a  deep  and  strong  undercurrent  of  reluctance  to  believe 
1  any  doctrine  which  will  abridge  men's  liberty  to  frame 
tieir  own,  and  to  repudiate  all  other,  creeds. 

A  separation,  therefore,  became  absolutely  necessary. 
t  was  impossible  to  go  on  contending  week  after  week 
gainst  men  determined  neither  to  see  nor  to  hear;  and 
it  Paul  wisely  withdrew  the  faithful  from  attendance  at 
he  synagogue  for  Christian  instruction,  and  resorted  to  a 
:ind  of  public  hall  or  academy,  a  school  of  grammar  or 
hetoriCy  the  property  of  a  Greek  Christian  named  Tyrannus  ; 
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and  here  they  were  able  to  meet  daily,  instead  of  weekly, 
inviting  to  their  assemblies  numerous  inquirers,  and  sending 
forth,  as  from  head-quarters,  accredited  messengers  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  proconsular  province  of  Asia. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  ministerial  work  of  St  Paul 
during  these  "three  years  "  (Acts  xx.  31)  in  that  affectionate: 
farewell  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus,  in  which  h< 
revived  the  recollections  of  his  long  residence  at  Ephesus. 
and  reminded  them  of  his  ardent  labour  of  love.    "Sioixrwm^yvL 
the  first  day  of  his  entrance  into  Asia,  he  had  consortec^^>^e( 
daily  with  them  at  all  seasons.     He  had  served  the  Loro-:x:c3>r< 
in  all  humility  of  mind,  conscious  of  his  many  short-coming^r^^  ^p 
desirous  only  to  lean  upon  Divine  aid.    The  watchful  malign  fXJi§ 
nity  of  the  Jews  had  cost  him  many  tears,  and  beset  \L\vrMmM^\\ 
with  many  temptations.    Nevertheless  he  had  persevere^^nr^re 
in  the  path  marked  out  for  him,  shrinking  from  00  dutiV'.K^rlut 
however  hard,  and  keeping  back  no  instruction,  no  warmnf  .c:K.£jin| 
no  admonition  that  was  profitable  and  necessary  to  Lcf       hj 
people;  but  from  house  to  house,  and  publicly  in  ttC^      tb( 
synagogue  and  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus,  he  had  o^viM^m^s^nly 
taught  to  Jews  and  to  Gentiles  repentance  toward  Goci^-Scx/ 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  nev^^^^^^ 
shunned  to  declare  to  them  the  whole  counsel  of  Gc^-St;^ 
For  the  space  of  three  years  he  ceased  not  to  warn  eve^^i^A^ 
one,  day  and  night,  with  tears.     He  had  given  way  to         no 
covetous  desires,  had  made  no  profit  out  of  his  flock, 
not  fed,  indeed,  of  the  milk  of  the  flock,  but  with  his  O' 
hands,  as  they  well  knew,  he  had  ministered  not  only   U 
his  own  necessities,  but  to  the  necessities  of  those  who 
with  him,  showing  to  faithful  men  how  we  ought  to  labour- 
with  all  our  might  to  support  the  weak ;   for  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  has  said,  in  words  never  to  be  forgotten,  ever 
to  be  treasured  up,  ''  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive"  (Acts  xx.  18-35). 

What  testimony  to  give  to  himself!    It  was  the  summary 
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and  the  last  word  of  his  Apostolic  mission ;  and  never  has 
any  one  doubted  but  that  it  reflected  truly  the  nature,  and 
reported  the  history,  of  his  stay  at  Ephesus. 

During  this  period,  not  only  the  people  of  Ephesus,  but 
of  all  Asia,  that  is,  the  province  of  that  name,  rang  with  the 
good  tidings,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  heard, 
both  by  Jews  and  Greeks,  through  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  the  land.  If  St  Paul  ever  visited  Laodicea, 
Colossae,  and  Hierapolis,  it  was  now.  Or  if  he  did  not 
see  those  places  himself,  he  may  have  sent  thither 
Epaphras,  Archippus,  or  Philemon. 

Epaphras,  "  a  dear  fellow-servant "  of  St.  Paul,  and,  for 
the  Colossians,  "  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ "  (Col.  i.  7), 
had  been  sent  by  the  Apostle  to  that  city,  and  had 
brought  back  thence  a  happy  and  favourable  account  of 
their  love  in  the  Spirit  He  adhered  faithfully  to  St  Paul, 
and  was  with  him  at  Rome,  his  fellow-prisoner  (Phil.  23), 
when  the  Apostle  was  writing  to  the  Colossians  and  he 
Saluted  them  (Col.  iv.  12). 

Of  Archippus  and  Philemon,  both  Colossians,  we  have 
Written  above  (p.  368). 

I>uring  this  great  day  of  probation  for  Asia,  God  was 
I^leaaed  to  manifest  His  power  by  extraordinary  signs,  even 
l>eyond  the  usual  range  of  miraculous  intervention.  The 
^oly  Spirit  guards  us  against  any  ascription  of  special 
X>owers  in  St  Paul  by  expressly  wording  it  thus  :  "  GOD 
Xrrof^ht  special  miracles  by  the  hands  of  Paul :  so  that 
Xrom  his  body  were  brought  unto  the  sick  handkerchiefs  or 
^iprons,  and  the  diseases  departed  from  them,  and  the  evil 
spirits  went  out''  (Acts  xix.  11,  12). 

Now  why  on  this  occasion  specially  was  there  so  extra- 
ordinary {ov  rh/f;  rvxov<ras:)  an  outpouring  of  miraculous 
power,  that  not  only  the  word  and  gesture  of  St  Paul  were 
made  instrumental  in  wonder-working,  but  that  the  mere 
conveyance  from  his  person  of  the  linen  that  he  had  worn, 
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id  the  application  of  it  to  the  sick  and  those  possessed, 
.elivered  them  from  their  afflictions  ?    There  had  been  an 
,'arlier  but  a  much  briefer  period  of  unusually  startling 
miracles  (Si;i/a/Lt6t9)  after  the  sudden  death  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  when  "they  brought  forth  the  sick   into  the 
streets,  and  laid  them  on  beds  and  couches,"  that  at  the 
least  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by  might  overshadow 
some  of  them  (Acts  v.  15).     And  again,  the  very  hem  o 
the  garment  of  Jesus,  touched  by  the  hand  of  faith,  com — 
municated  the  restoration  of  health  (Matt  ix.  20,  21 ;  xiv. 
36).    Why  in  this  case  were  the  manifestations  of  Divine 
power  of  such  exceptional  frequency  and  intensity  ? 

Divine  wisdom  adequately  proportioned  the  means  to 
the  end.  In  ordinary  times  the  laws  of  nature,  ascertained 
or  unascertained  by  the  researches  of  science,  serve  to 
manifest  the  wisdom  and  the  power  and  the  love  of  the 
Creator.  On  extraordinary  occasions,  as  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  the  revival  of  the  Law  under 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  the  coming  in  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus, 
there  came  a  tide  of  signs  and  wonders.  At  no  other 
times  than  these  has  God  seen  fit  thus  to  demonstrate  His 
sovereign  will ;  and  all  the  pretended  miracles  which  claim 
to  have  been  visible  since  have  been  without  either  object 
or  proof.  At  Ephesus  an  unusually  strong  proof  was 
needed,  because  this  celebrated  city  was  wholly  devoted 
and  given  up  to  magic  and  superstition.  It  was  the  very 
central  seat  and  head-quarters  of  the  grossest  and  rankest 
**  witchcraft."  The  initiated  pretended  to  be  possessed  of 
certain  amulets  or  charms,  or  of  a  knowledge  of  certain 
cabalistic  words,  the  exhibition  or  the  utterance  of  which 
would  work  certain  desiderated  results.  A  barbarous 
and  unintelligible  jargon,  like  Aski  Kataski  Lix  Tetrax 
Damnameneus  G^sion,  was  supposed  to  confer  super- 
human powers,  so  that  a  wrestler  might  conquer  thirty 
times   in  succession,  enemies  might  be  driven  away  in 
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panic  flight,  and  flames  might  not  singe  a  hair.  Books 
full  of  such  mysterious  symbols  were  written  and  sold  at 
high  prices^  as  is  evident  from  subsequent  occurrences. 
And  the.  whole  world  to  which  Ephesus  was  known  for 
its  beauty,  its  wealth,  its  magnificence,  and  its  great 
goddess  Diana,  came  to  admire  and  be  astonished  at 
these  ridiculous  professions ! 

Alas !  would  that  it  were  better  in  these  days !  but  we 

who  utterly  disbelieve  in  the  supernatural  manifestations 

claimed    with   such  effrontery   by  the   apostate   Church 

are  branded  as  heretics  and  infidels  when  we  even  ask  for 

Sufficient  proof!     Superstition  is  endowed  with  a  longevity 

Hrithout  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  human  weakness  and 

ixifirmity. 

And  it  was  to  arm  St.  Paul  with  equal  weapons  that  God 
endowed  him  at  Ephesus  with  a  wonderful  power,  which 
^vvould  rouse  an  attention  that  the  miracles  of  the  usual 
order  would  have  failed  to  attract. 

"  The  diseases  departed  from  them,  and  evil  spirits  went 
out  of  them."  Let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  St.  Luke,  the 
physician,  who  relates  both  these  and  the  former  cases  of 
^miraculous  healing  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  (Acts  iii.  7) ; 
XhaX  St.  Luke  whose  medical  knowledge  would  enable  him^ 
"^vithout  fear  of  error,  to  pronounce  the  diseases  gone. 

The  second  great  event  at  Ephesus,  selected  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  was  the 
fate  of  the  "  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists,"  upon  whom  fell  so 
disastrous  a  retribution. 

It  has  already  been  observed  how  utterly  all  Ephesus 
^as  given  over  to  magical  practices  and  superstitious 
credulity.  Among  the  regular  practitioners  of  these  arts 
were  certain  Jews,  not  quite  "  vagabonds,"  as  our  version 
has  it,  but  itinerants  (irepcepxofJieptov,  Vulgate,  circumeunti- 
bus,  or  men  going  about,  that  is,  going  on  circuit,  men 
who  undertook  to  deliver  the  possessed  from  their  awful 
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affliction  by  their  supposed  arts).    Their  success,  no  doubt, 
rested  on  a  very  similar  basis  to  that  upon  which  reposes     ^ 
the  reputation  of  so  many  '*  holy  places "  at  the  present 
day,  accredited  with  supernatural  powers,  in  virtue  of  an  ^  ^^i^.n 
alleged  visit  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  a  few  happy  cures  going;^^-^ 
a  great  way  towards  burying  in  oblivion  the  hundreds  of^>      ^j 
cases  where  no  help  had  been  vouchsafed.     Would  it  coulc>  MmlJ^^ 
be  said  that  our  own  days  were  better  than  the  former,  \m  m       /u 
anything  like  a  fair  proportion  to  the  light  that  we  deriv  "\^^-/j^^ 
from  true  religion  and  advancing  science ! 

These  men,  attentive  observers  of  the  extraordinary  ^aonr 
manifestations  of  the  power  of  God  working  by  the  hanc^  ^ds 
of  St.  Paul,  Jews  as  they  were,  and  presumably  instruct^^  — ed 
in  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty,  yet  im^ined  that  the  se 

wonderful  works  were  the  result  of  certain  cunning  ai 
employed  by  the  Apostle,  and  that  his  borrowed  strei^ 
lay  in   the  utterance  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  whom  tiw 
failed  to  recognize  as  the  risen  Saviour,  and  designated 
His  human  appellation.     The  chief  of  these  Jewish 
mancers  is  named  Sceva,  a  Jew,  not  the  former  high  pri< 
of  that  name,  but  more  probably  a  chief  of  one  of  the  twent 
four  orders  of  Levites,  who  leagued  and  banded  themseh 
together  in  these  wicked  practices,  calling  aloud  the  nai 
of  Jesus  over  these  demoniacs,  and  crying,  "We  adjure  y 
by  Jesus,  whom  Paul  preacheth."     "  By  Jesus,"  we  obsei 
not  Jesus   Christ  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer ;  remindi 
us   rather  of  those  Chinese  who,   it  is  said,  once  ma^ 
correct  imitations  of  our  English  war-steamers,  omittL 
the  engines  ! 

It  will  help   us   much  to   realize  this  scene   if  we 
member  that  St.  Paul  wrote  years  afterwards  to  Timoti 
Bishop  of  Ephesus,  a  warning  against  men  of  this  stann^ 
"  Wicked  men  and  seducers  "  (7617T69)  "  shall  wax  worse  a-^"^     '^ 
worse"  (2  Tim.  iii.   13),  the  yorjre^  being  more  coTTtct^^Y 
interpreted  not  as  seducers,  but  as  impostors  (so  in  Revise^^^ 
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Version)  dealing  in  magic,  incantatores  as  Bengel  explains 
the  word,  and  yLor^oi  or  irepUpyoi,  as  Hesychius  interprets  it. 
These  seven  unhappy  men,  possessed,  as  they  supposed 
themselves  to  be,  of  the  secret  of  St  Paul's  strength,  tried 
the  efficacy  of  their  charm  upon  a  man  afflicted  with  an 
evil  spirit.     But,  to  their  alarm  and  astonishment,  a  loud 
voice  broke  from    the  lips  of    the  sufferer,   exclaiming, 
*'  Jesus  I  acknowledge,  and  Paul  I  know ;  but  you,  who  are 
you  } "  for  the  word  "  know  "  repeated  after  each  name  in 
our  version  is  expressed  by  two  distinct  words  in  the  Greek 
and  in  the  Vulgate.    Jesus  ytryvdxTKcj,  novi,  I   know,  ac- 
Icnowledge    as    God,   for    "the  devils    also    believe  and 
tremble"   (James   ii.    19);   and   St.  Paul,  too,   iTrurrafiac, 
jcio,  I  am  acquainted  with ;  but  you  I  know  nothing  about, 
and  I  owe  to  you  no  allegiance,  no  obedience "  (not  dis- 
tinguished in  Revised  Version). 

And  with  this  shriek  from  the  evil  spirit,  spoken  of  here 
as  a  distinct  person  altogether  from  the  man,  the  demoniac, 
or  man  possessed,  sprang  upon  his  tormentors,  fought 
against  them  all,  overcame  their  resistance,  tore  their  gar- 
ments, wounded  and  bruised  their  persons,  and  drove 
them  forth  from  the  house  half-clothed,  bleeding,  and 
ashamed. 

Here  was  at  last  an  irresistible  proof  that  the  infinite 
powers  of  God  were  now  ranged  in  battle  against  the  powers 
of  darkness,  to  overthrow  them  whenever  He  should  put 
forth  His  strength.  Far  and  wide  went  the  report  of  the 
discomfiture  of  the  magicians  of  Ephesus.  Jews  and  Greeks 
alike  owned  the  power  of  the  Lord  God,  and  believed  in 
Jesus  His  Son,  the  Lord,  and  they  magnified  and  praised 
His  Name.  But  they  went  farther  than  the  mere  profes- 
sion. Nothing  would  content  them  but  to  destroy  utterly 
by  fire  the  shameful  memorials  of  their  connection  with  the 
idolatry  and  witchcraft  of  Ephesus.  Believers  came  to  the 
Apostles,  and  confessed,  and  showed  the  proofs  of  their  past 
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guilt ;  and  all  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
incantations,  and  soothsayings,  and  astrological  predictions, 
and  who  compounded  philtres,  and  sold  charms  and  amulets, 
came  forward  with  shame  and  contrition,  bringing  with 
them  the  books  that  professed  to  treat  of  magic  arts,  and, 
piling  them  up,  set  fire  to  them,  and  reduced  them  to  ashes 
in  the  sight  of  all  men. 

Some  would  have  proposed  not  to  destroy,  but  to  sell 
them.  But  this  would  seem  to  a  sincere  believer  a  mere  act  of 
hypocrisy  and  deceit.  No,  let  them  all  be  burnt,  only  let  us 
know  the  money  value  of  them,  for  other  value  they  have 
none ;  "  and  they  counted  the  price  of  them,  and  found 
it  50,000  pieces  of  silver,"  which,  if  we  suppose  them  to 
have  been  Attic  drachmas  of  g\d.  each,  or  Roman  denarii 
of  S^rfl,  would  have  made  in  the  first  case  ;f  2,031  5^.,  in  the 
other  £1770  iSs.  Sd.;  in  either  case  an  immense  sum,  re- 
membering the  comparative  values  of  bullion  between  that 
time  and  ours.  Thus  mightily  did  the  Word  of  God  prevail 
over  the  hosts  of  Satan,  and  extend  its  influence  over  Jews 
and  Gentiles  throughout  Asia.* 

Thus  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  burnt  their  impious  books ; 
but  in  return  they  became  the  depositaries  of  sacred  writings 
more  than  any  other  Christian  city.  To  them  was  addressed 
that  Epistle  which  stirs  the  heart  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  to  faith,  and  the  good  works  that  are  inseparable 
from  the  life  of  faith.  To  Timothy,  personally,  as  Bishop 
of  Ephesus,  are  addressed  two  other  Epistles.  St.  Paul  at 
Rome  sent  to  Timothy  at  Ephesus  for  certain  sacred  books: 

♦  It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  M.  Renan  at  this  point,  page  348. 
He  is  offended  and  disgusted  with  the  destruction  of  these  valuable 
books.  This  is  not  the  place  to  analyze  the  causes  of  his  lamen- 
tations over  the  unwisdom  of  the  enthusiastic  Ephesian  converts.  But 
he  has  no  real  hope  for  human-kind,  since  he  mournfully  complains, 
'*  Not  until  all  mankind  shall  be  educated,  and  shall  have  attained  to 
a  certain  height  of  positive  philosophy,  will  human  affections  be  sub- 
jected to  right  reason  ! " 
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**The  books  bring  with  thee,  especially  the  parchment" 
(2  Tim.  iv.  13) ;  and  that  these  were  sacred  books  no  one 
doubts ;  and  the  Christian  student  may  wish,  though  he 
Avishes  it  in  vain,  that  he  knew  what  those   books  and 
parchments  were.     They   were,  however,  taken   back  to 
!£phesus  (Heb.  xiii.  23) ;  for  Timothy,  on  his  liberation, 
"vrould  certainly  return  to  his  diocese,  and  would  as  certainly 
"take  those  valuable  documents  with  him.     St.  John  wrote 
liis  Gospel  and  his  Epistles  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
]£phesus ;  and  the  last  verse  of  his  First  Epistle  is  a  warning 
xiot  to  fall  into  the  sins  of  Ephesus.     To  the  Church  at 
!£phesus  was  addressed  the  first  message  frqm  "  Him  that 
lioldeth  the  seven  stars  in  His  right  hand,  who  walketh 
in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  "  (Rev.  ii.  i). 
No  other  city  visited  by  St.  Paul  appears,  therefore,  to  have 
been  so  rich  in  Christian  literature  as  this  once  notorious 
seat  of  superstition,  where  a  burnt-offering  had  been  made 
of  the  causes  and  occasions  of  their  sin.    And  Bengel  may 
well  claim  our  sympathy  in  his  fervent  hope  and  almost 
expectation,  that  there  may  be  found  some  day  the  auto- 
graphs of  Gospels  or  Epistles.  Certainly,  discoveries  equally 
wonderful  and  incredible  have  been  made  before  this. 

It  is  now,  in  A.D.  54,  that  the  death  occurred  of  that 
Emperor  who,  weak  as  he  was  in  many  important  respects, 
had  at  least  this  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  Christians,  that 
under  him  the  Gospel  of  Christ  spread  without  the  religion 
costing  them  their  life-blood.  Claudius  might,  in  deference 
to  the  wish  of  his  advisers,  banish  Christians  from  one 
place  to  another  (Acts  xviii.  2)  ;  but  it  was  his  successor, 
the  infamous  Nero,  who  hunted  them  down  with  fire  and 
sword  and  the  fangs  of  wild  beasts. 

Let  us  return  to  Ephesus.  The  conflagration  of  the 
ms^cal  books  marks  an  epoch  during  which  brief  rest  was 
enjoyed.  But  the  man  whose  whole  soul  is  absorbed  in 
his  work   looks  forward  in  the  midst  of  repose  to  more 
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work,  nay,  fills  in  large  spaces  out  of  his  days  of  rest  with 
intervals  of  labour,  more  in  harmony  with  the  activity  of 
his  spirit  than  hours  of  idleness.     These  occurrences  being 
ended,  and  apparently  some  cessation  of  opposition  from 
any  quarter  having  calmed  men's  spirits  for  a  while,  St 
Paul  began  to  lay  down  plans  for  the  future.     There  is 
something  yet  to  be  done  in  Ephesus  ;  then  he  will  go  to 
Corinth,   not  direct  by  sea,  but  round  by  land  through 
Macedonia,  so  that  the  Corinthians,  hearing  of  his  approach, 
may  have  time  to  settle  their  unseemly  disputes.     "  Then," 
says  he,  "  I  must  also  see  Rome."     See  Rome  !     How  mild 
a  word  to  express  the  burning  desire  of  his  soul  to  evange- 
lize the  mistress  of  the  world  !     But  great  men  prefer  the 
less  pretentious  words,  while  lesser  men  go  out  of  their  way 
to  invent  big  words.     And  to  Macedonia  and  Greece  he  did 
repair,  as  we  see  in  the  opening  of  the  following  chapter ; 
and,  as  if  responding  to  the  words  of  St.  PauFs  expressed 
wish,   "  I   purposed    to    come    unto    you,   that    I    might 
have  some  fruit  among  you  also,"  and  "having   a  great 
desire  these  many  years  to  come  unto  you  "  (Rom.  i.  13; 
XV.  23),  God  says  to  him,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul ;  for 
as  thou  hast  testified  of  Me  in  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou 
bear  witness  also  at  Rome"  (Acts  xxiii.  11).     Next  he 
desires  to  visit  Spain  (Rom.  xv.  24).     Macedonia,  Achaia, 
Illyricum,    Jerusalem,    Rome,    Spain,    perhaps    Britain  ! 
Were    Alexander    or    Caesar    or    Napoleon,    meditating 
fresh  conquests  by  the  slaughter  of  men's  bodies,  to  be 
for  one   moment  compared   with  this   mighty  hero,  who 
has  reached  a  higher  pinnacle  of  renown  by  rescuing  men's 
souls  from  destruction  } 

The  plan  thus  formed  must  be  carried  out,  and  he  sends 
forth  first,  as  his  precursors,  "  two  of  them  that  ministered 
unto  him,  Timotheus  and  Erastus ; "  Timotheus,  future 
bishop  of  Ephesus  {see  i  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  xvi.  10),  and  Erastus 
the   comptroller  or    chamberlain    of  Corinth,  a  suitable 
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person,  from  his  experience  of  monetary  transactions,  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  collections  throughout  Mace- 
donia for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem ;  whilst  he  himself 
tarried  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost,  that  he  might  the 
more  profitably  employ  "that  great  door  and  effectual 
-which  had  been  opened  unto  him  "  (i  Cor.  xvi.  8,  9). 

Hitherto  we  have  witnessed  St.  Paul's  great  conflict 
ivith  superstition,  naked  and  open.  Another  chapter  now 
opens  of  St.  Paul's  severer  and  much  more  dangerous 
conflict  with  that  cupidity  which  made  of  religion  itself  a 
cloke  of  hypocrisy.  It  is  a  scene  also  which  explains 
to  a  great  extent  the  religious  fervour  of  Caius  Vibius 
Salutarius  (p.  387),  who,  about  A.D.  102,  not  quite  fifty 
years  later  than  St.  Paul's  visit,  made,  as  it  would  appear, 
a  last  and  resolute  stand  against  the  growing  encroach- 
ments of  Christianity,  and  attempted  to  stem  the  full  tide 
of  light  and  the  hope  of  immortality,  by  opposing  to  its 
torrent's  flow  his  little  set  of  gold  and  silver  images  fourteen 
inches  high !  The  frantic  efforts  of  Demetrius  to  discomfit 
the  Apostles  of  Christianity  are  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
expiring  struggles  of  Paganism,  the  record  of  which  is 
wonderfully  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Wood's  discoveries. 

The  departure  of  St.  Paul  was  hastened  by  a  terrible 
and  most  dangerous  disturbance  at  Ephesus,  mildly  de- 
scribed as  "  no  small  stir."  There  was  at  Ephesus  a  very 
active  manufacture  of  and  trade  in  small  portable  silver 
shrines  for  Artemis,  bought  by  every  visitor  to  Ephesus, 
and  used  by  some  as  mementos,  by  others  as  objects  of 
worship.  For  experience  shows  us,  what  none  but  those 
interested  will  deny,  that  figures  professedly  used  to  aid 
devotion  will  assuredly  become  before  long  the  direct 
objects  of  worship.  Possibly  the  trained  and  cultivated 
mind  may  keep  the  figure  and  the  idol  apart;  but  the 
untutored  and  ignorant  invariably  worship  or  adore,  what- 
ever one  pleases  to  call  it,  the  visible  objects  before  them  ; 
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and  the  people  will  cling  to  them  with  all  the  fervour 
of  a  real  devotion,  and  cleave  to  them,  if  threatened,  with 
all  the  tenacity  of  a  burning  fanaticism.  Ephesus  was 
seething  with  excitement.  The  Christians  ceased  to 
frequent  the  sumptuous  Temple,  where  the  world  came  to 
admire  and  to  worship.  The  guild  of  gold-  and  silver- 
smiths found  their  trade  getting  slacker  and  slacker. 
Their  trinkets  found  fewer  and  fewer  purchasers  every 
day,  as  long  as  this  fiery  little  orator  was  allowed  to  preach 
his  new  doctrine  respecting  Jesus.  It  is  true  that  he  said 
nothing  against  their  goddess ;  he  had  not  got  possession 
of  their  Temple  ornaments  or  treasures ;  but  he  was  full 
of  danger  to  their  lucrative  craft 

In  troublous  times  one  man  is  sure  to  come  to  the  front, 
to  lead  the  masses  to  peril  or  to  safety.    The  leading 
silversmith  was  Demetrius,  who  summoned  a  meeting  of 
artificers   in   silver;    and,   speaking   their  sentiments,  he 
reminded  them  of  the  wealth  accruing  to  Ephesus  from 
the  industry  of  their  hands.      He  denounced   St.    Paul 
as  a   man    whose    pestilent  doctrine  had    turned    away 
much  people   from   the  worship  of  Diana,   not  only  in 
Ephesus,  but  in  all  the  surrounding  districts  of  procon- 
sular Asia,  and  had  actually  afRrmed  that  those  things 
which  they  had  formed  with  their  skilful  hands  were  not 
gods  at  all!      It  is  very  much  to   be   doubted   whether 
any  man  with  a  grain  of  common  sense  ever  did  think 
that    those    correct    representations    of    the    Artemisian 
Polymammia  were   really  and   truly  goddesses;    but  in  a 
popular  tumult  the  most  absurd  things  go  down  with  people 
whose   passions  are    inflamed   by  malice   or  by   avarice. 
And   so  the  demagogue   went  on  boldly  to   make  the 
most  sweeping  affirmations  concerning  the  divinity  of  the 
silver  images  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple. 

And  he  wound  up  his  harangue  with  a  sounding  perora- 
tion, warning  his  excited  hearers  that "  not  only  this  our 
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craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  nought ;  but  also  that  the 
Temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,  and 
her  magnificence  should  be  destroyed  whom  all  Asia  and 
the  world  worshippeth." 

Demetrius  was  a  true  prophet ;  all   that  magnificence 

was  destroyed,  and   she  whom  all   Asia   and   the  world 

worshipped  fell  without  bloodshed   before  the  Sword  of 

the  Spirit     Soon  after  this,  Pliny  (Lib.  x.  Ep.  97)  wrote 

home  to  his  Imperial  master,  that  the  temples  of  Asia 

w-ere  deserted,  the  victims  unsold,  and  all  solemnities  long 

since  interrupted  and  fallen  into  disuse.* 

Was  it  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  their  goddess,  or  was 
i^  anxiety  for  their  trade  and  calling  and  the  workers  in 
i^  that  now  filled  the  whole  seething  populace  with  rage 
9.nd  fury  ? 

It  is  always  one  of  the  hardest  of  things  to  analyze 
mnotives,  and  not  always  desirable  to  do  so.     In  this  case 
'Wie  author,  remembering  what  bursts  of  popular  and  san- 
guinary fury  he  has  himself  seen  Irish  mobs  give  way  to, 
'^i^hen  they  thought  their  religion  in   danger,  and  where 
^tdioughts  of  profit  certainly  had  no  part,  would  be  unwilling 
^o    af&rm  that  this   Ephesian   mob  thought  of   nothing 
tut   their  silver  and  their  gold.      Whatever  the   moral 
^cause,  the  words  of  Demetrius  filled  them  with  wrath  ; 
^nd    such    was  the   popular    excitement,  that,   as    with 
tte  priests  of  Baal  (i  Kings  xviii.  26),  it  vented  itself  in 
yells  and   cries,  that   filled  the  city  for  a  space  of  two 
liours,  amidst  which  arose  predominant  the  cry  of  "  Great 

♦  I  cannot  forbear  from  noticing,  in  reference  to  the  appeal  of 
Demetrius  to  the  desire  for  gain  on  the  part  of  idol  manufacturers, 
ivith  what  extreme  impropriety,  or  more  truly  dishonesty,  the  same 
argument  is  contemptuously  flung  into  the  laps  of  the  believers  in 
immortality  and  the  resurrection  by  those  who  indirectly  teach  the 
total  destruction  of  body  and  soul,  and  who  sometimes  covertly,  some- 
times openly,  reproach  the  Christian  with  low  motives  in  connecting 
future  rewards  with  present  virtue  ! 
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is  Diana  of  the  EphesiansI"     There  was  a  threatening 
and  dangerous  aspect  of  things,  as,  with  imprecations  and 
menaces,  they  laid  hands  upon  a  couple  of  men,  whom  they 
recognized  as   "  Paul's   companions   in   travel,  Gaius  and 
Aristarchus,  men  of  Macedonia,"*  and  went  a  huge  and 
overwhelming  mob  into  the  great  Theatre,  whose  ruins  are 
familiar  to  us  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Wood.     We,  in  England, 
have  no  such  places  of  familiarly  popular  concourse.     The 
squares  and  the  streets  would  serve  our  purpose.     But  with 
the  Greeks  it  was   different.     The  gates   of  the  Theatre 
stood  invitingly  open ;  the  vast  area  was  most  convenient 
for  such  tumultuous  demonstrations,  and  it  was  the  usual 
place  for  them.    Justinian  (xxii.  2)  says,  "  The  ambassadors 
were   introduced  into   the  .Theatre,  as   is   the   custom   in 
Greece."     Juvenal   describes  Demosthenes  as  powerful  in 
handling  the  reins   of  the  government  of  a  full   theatre 

(x.  I28).t 

It  was  a  critical  state  of  things.  It  seemed  likely  enough 
that  blood  would  soon  be  called  for ;  and  St.  Paul,  hearing 
with  deep  anxiety  of  the  perilous  position  of  his  friends, 
sensitive  and  nervous  and  weak  in  body  as  he  was,  made 
all  haste  to  present  himself  before  the  people,  caring 
nothing  for  his  life,  so  only  he  might  save  that  of  his 
friends,  nobly  disregarding  that  "caution"  which  the  clever 
and  wary  men  of  the  world  exercise  indefatigably  in  behalf 
of  their  own  personal  safety,  and  who  would  in  this  case 

*  There  are  four  men  of  the  name  of  Caius,  or  Gaius,  in  the  New 
Testament :  i,  This  Caius  of  Macedonia;  2,  Gaius  of  Derbe  (Acts 
XX.  4)  ;  3,  Gaius  of  Corinth,  whom  St.  Paul  baptized  (i  Cor.  i.  14), 
and  his  host  (Rom.  xvi.  23) ;  and  4,  the  "beloved  Gaius,"  to  whom 
St.  John  addressed  his  third  Epistle.  Aristarchus  will  be  mentioned 
again  several  times.  He  accompanied  Paul  into  Macedonia  (Acts  xx.  4), 
and  on  part  of  his  way  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  2),  where  he  should  not 
be  obscured  (Authorized  Version)  as  one  Aristarchus,  and  was  with 
St.  Paul  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  10  ;  Phil.  24). 

t  See  also  Tac.  Hist,  11,  80,  6. 
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wisely  have  kept  themselves  out  of  harm's  way,  when  the 
gentle  and  necessary  violence  of  his  friends  "  suffered  him 
not "  to  go.  It  is  thought  by  Bengel  that  "  he  would  have 
entered  in  unto  the  people  "  is  but  a  parrhesia,  a  mild  ex- 
pression for  a  strong  determination,  and  that  the  true 
courage  of  the  soldier  filled  the  soul  that  animated  that 
feeble  body. 

Stronger  persuasion  came  yet  from   the  Asiarchs,  the 
local  councillors,  called  •*  the  chiefs  of  Asia  "  in  our  ver- 
sion, whom  St  Luke,  with  his   invariable  historical  con- 
sistency, calls  by  their  right,  though  entirely  peculiar,  name 
of  Asiarchs.     These  good  men,  being  his  friends,  we  may 
l>e  sure  were  converts,  giving  us,  in  a  very  casual  hint,  the 
crertainty  that  Christianity  had  made  its  way  in  those  three 
y^ears  into  the  highest  and  most  influential  ranks  of  Ephe- 
sian  society.     And  they,  knowing  well  the  temper  of  the 
xmob,  and  that  there  would  be  serious  danger  to  the  life 
dif  Paul,  entreated  him  "  that  he  would  not  adventure  him- 
self into  the  Theatre." 

So  the  din  and  confusion  rose  higher  and  higher ;  and 

"trhere  was  no  unanimity  in  their  wishes,  some  wanting  one 

^hing,  and  some  another ;  and  it  is  graphically  added,  that 

tiie  greater  part  of  those  who  joined  in  the  tumult  had  no 

idea  what  it  was  all  about. 

At  this  point  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  either  order 
or  sense  in  their  proceedings.  Gaius  and  Aristarchus 
were  left  alone.  The  Jews  artfully  thrust  into  the  front 
Alexander,  the  mention  of  whose  name  is  unaccompanied 
with  any  explanation.  If  he  was  that  mischievous  apos- 
tate mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  14)  as  "Alexander 
the  coppersmith,  who  had  done  him  much  harm,"  then 
St.  Luke's  silence  becomes  intelligible,  as  another  example 
of  the  singular  delicacy  of  feeling  which  guided  his  his- 
torical judgment  in  bringing  forward  the  names  of  those 
who  take  part  in  the  events  he  narrates.     But  Alexander's 
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speech,  if  he  made  any,  is  left  unreported,  or  was  made  in 
dumb  show.  He  extended  his  hand;  he  may  have  gesticu- 
lated with  violence ;  but  the  people  saw  in  a  moment,  by 
his  dark  features  and  marked  physiognomy,  that  he  was  a 
Jew,  and  refused  to  hear  him,  droMming  his  voice,  and  fill- 
ing the  air  with  their  long-reiterated  shouts  of  ''  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !  " 

But  now  another  character  appears  upon  the  scene,  an 
element  of  peace  to  allay  the  tumultuous  waves  of  that 
roaring  multitude.  The  chief  civil  ruler  of  Ephesus,  the 
representative  man,  to  whose  name  were  addressed  all 
letters  intended  for  the  Ephesian  people,  was  styled 
ypafifuiT€v<;,  a  title  not  easily  translated.  The  word  translated 
"  town-clerk  "  might  as  rightly  have  been  rendered  by  chan- 
cellor or  recorder ;  indeed,  Luther's  Bible  has  kanzler^  and  the 
Vulgate  scriba.  He  appears  evidently,  by  his  wisdom,  his 
moderation,  and  his  tact,  to  have  been  eminently  qualified 
for  his  position  as  a  kind  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  in  virtue  of  which  office  it  fell  to  him 
to  quell  this  formidable  outbreak  of  fanaticism. 

He  commenced,  as  it  would  appear,  by  assuming  the 
command  of  the  position  by  an  act  or  gesture  of  authority, 
which  secured  silence,  when  he  addressed  them  in  a  speech 
which,  given  as  it  is  in  outline,  is  undoubtedly  a  model  of 
politic  eloquence.  He  first  made  an  appeal  sure  to  win 
attention,  recalling  to  them  the  piety  and  the  greatness 
of  Ephesus,  whose  inhabitants  proudly  bore  the  title  of 
Neokoroi,  or  temple  orderlies,  to  the  great  goddess  Diana ; 
and  more  especially  of  that  extraordinary  image  which 
glittered  and  shone  from  within  the  innermost  cell  through 
the  central  columns  of  the  great  Temple  of  Artemis,  which 
no  Ephesian  doubted  fell  down  from  high  Olympus,  and 
came  from  the  hands  of  Jupiter. 

Christians  cannot  help  assisting  the  town-clerk  here  with 
a  second  part  to  his  proposition,  how  those  same  men  of 
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Ephesus  would  soon  become  the  ardent  followers  of  the 
pure  and  holy  worship  of  the  Brightness  of  the  Glory,  and 
the  express  Ims^e  of  the  Person,  of  the  most  high  God, 
come  down  from  heaven  to  save  and  bless  mankind. 

"Since,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  none  can  dispute  these  claims, 
ye  ought  to  be  quiet"    This  is  near  to  a  Divine  precept : 
"In   quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your  strength*' 
(Isa.  XXV.  15).     "Ye  ought  to  be  quiet,  being  confident  in 
your  own  strength,  and  do  nothing  rashly.     Remember,"  he 
Urges,  "  whom  you  are  charging  with  such  bitter  vehemence 
as  entirely  to  forget  yourselves ;  what  and  who  are  they  ? 
Vou  cannot  accuse  them  of  desecrating  your  temples ;  they 
are  not  UpoavKoi*     They  have  spoken  no  word  against 
your.gfoddess.    They  are  innocent  of  everything  like  sacri- 
lege.    If  you  have  any  foundation  for  your  anger,  any 
"Well-grounded    accusation    to    bring    against    them,    let 
XDemetrius,  and  the  artists  and  mechanics  interested,  bring 
tiieir  case  in  proper  form   before  the  proconsuls.t     Let 
vase    be   made  of  lawful   means    alone.     For,"  added   he 
"Very    significantly   in    conclusion,   "let    me    remind   you 
demnly,  that  you  are  placing  yourselves  in  the  gjreatest 


*  Curiously  and  very  improperly  translated  ^Authorized  Version) 
**  robbers  of  churches.'' 

t  Mvnaroiy  as  in  Cyprus,  the  plural  here  used  being  a  figure  of 

speech,  the  plural  for  the  singular.     History  here  supplies  illustrations 

€>f  Holy  Scripture.    In  an  inscription  from  the  invaluable  collection 

cf  Boeckh,  No.  2966,  is  the  following :— H  <^IA0SEBA2T02  £«£2iaN 

BOYAH   KAI  O  NEOKOPOS  AHM02  KAeiEPaSAN  Eni  ANSYIIATOY 

HEAOYKAIOY    IIPEI2KEIN0Y    ♦HWSAMENOY    TIB.KA.    ITAAIKOY 

TOY  rPAMMATEOS  TOY  AHMOY.     [The  Council  of  the  Ephesians, 

lovers  of  Augustus  and  the  temple-keeping  (i/€a>«e($por)  people,  dedicated 

(this  building)  under  the  Proconsul  Peducaeus  Priscenus,  by  decree  of 

Tib.  CI.  Italicus,  the  Secretary  (ypoft/Aorcvr)  of  the  people.] 

The  recorder  of  Ephesus  had  the  honoiu:  to  give  his  name  to  his 
year  of  office,  as  did  the  consuls  at  Rome.  So  we  find  upon  one 
coin,  **  Under  Poetus  Recorder,  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  ; "  "  Glaucus, 
the  son  of  Euthycrates,  High  Priest  and  Recorder  of  the  Ephesians.'' 
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danger  with  the  Roman  Governor  by  giving  way  to  these 
popular  disturbances,  and  raising  such  an  uproar.  For  you 
can  give  no  satisfactory  account  to  our  Roman  rulers  of 
these  proceedings." 

This  judicious  address  had  an  immediate  effect  The 
people  returned  to  a  better  mind.  They  no  longer  raved 
about,  dragging  innocent  men  to  judgment ;  they  forgot 
the  cause  of  their  excitement,  and  quietly  returned  every 
man  to  his  business  or  his  pleasure. 


The  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 

The  first  question  is,  When  were  these  Epistles  written  i 

In  the  end  of  A.D.  57,  and  at  the  beginning  of  A.D.  58, 
St.  Paul  was  at  Corinth  for  three  months  (Acts  xx.  3). 
At  Easter,  A.D.  58,  he  was  in  Macedonia,  during  the  days 
of  unleavened  bread  (Acts  xx.  6)  ;  and  after  Pentecost  of 
the  same  year  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  whence  he  was  taken 
a  prisoner  to  Caesarea. 

Now  it  will  be  evident  from  what  follows  that  the  First 
Epistle  was  written  between  two  visits  to  Corinth.  In 
I  Cor.  ii.  I  he  speaks  of  the  time  when  he  came  to  them, 
desiring  "  to  know  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him 
crucified."  Soon  after,  at  iv.  19,  he  says  he  will  come  again 
slwrtly  ;  and  again,  xi.  34  and  xvi.  5,  **  I  will  come  unto  you 
when  I  pass  through  Macedonia."  But,  from  all  matter  con- 
tained in  chaps,  vii.  to  xii.,  it  is  clear  that  his  last  visit  was  a 
long  while  ago,  since  much  had  taken  place,  and  a  deputa- 
tion had  come  to  him  with  a  letter  concerning  many  things 
which  required  to  be  set  in  order. 

Now  from  the  Acts  we  know  that  he  was  in  Corinth 
twice^  the  first  visit  (Acts  xviii.  i-i  i)  being  of  one  year  and 
six  months.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Ephesus,  where  he 
stayed  three  years  (xx.  31),  whence  he  returned  to  Corinth 
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by  way  of  Macedonia,  and  stayed  on  this  second  occasion 
three  months  (xx.  3).  Therefore  there  was  a  longer  in- 
terval between  the  first  visit  and  the  writing  of  the  letter 
than  between  the  reception  of  the  letter  and  the  second 
visit.  He  then  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  arrived 
at  Pentecost,  A.D.  58,  to  carry  alms  for  the  Hebrew  poor 
(xxiv.  17),  as  he  had  said  in  i  Cor.  xvi.  i,  and  at  Rom. 
XV.  26. 

He  had  written  that  he  should  remain  at  Ephesus,  where 
iie  was  writing,  till  Pentecost  (i  Cor.  xvi.  8),  but  would  stay 
a,nd  winter  at  Corinth  (xvi.  6).  This,  then,  being  written 
l>efore  Pentecost,  and  talking  at  the  same  time  of  the 
ensuing  winter,  means  that  the  letter  was  written  in  spring. 
Hence  we  conclude  that  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
'^liians  was  written  at  Ephesus  during  the  spring  of  A.D.  57, 
l^efore  the  uproar,  and  in  the  interval  between  his  two 
A^its  to  Corinth,  but  considerably  nearer  to  the  second. 

An  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  has  probably  been  lost, 
X"eferred  to  in  i  Cor.  v.  9 :  **  I  wrote  unto  you  an  Epistle 
xiot  to  company  with  fornicators."  This  is  the  only  allu- 
sion to  it,  and  we  have  no  further  trace  of  it. 

The  Second  Epistle  was  written  by  St.  Paul  later  on 
in  the  same  year,  from  Macedonia,  on  his  way  to  Corinth, 
a.nd  not  long  before  his  arrival  in  that  city. 

Let  us  recapitulate  slightly.  After  the  uproar  at  Ephesus, 
previously  to  which  we  have  seen  that  he  wrote  his  First 
Epistle,  he  removed  to  Troas,  a  passage  not  mentioned  m 
the  Acts,  where  the  narrative  takes  him  straight  into 
Macedonia  at  once.  But  it  is  evident,  from  2  Cor.  ii.  12, 
that  he  did  come  by  Troas,  where  he  came  to  preach 
Christ's  Gospel,  and  a  door  was  opened  unto  him  by  the 
Lord,  but  there  he  had  no  rest  in  his  spirit,  because  he  found 
not  Titus  his  brother,  from  whose  lips  he  desired  much 
to  hear  of  the  result  of  his  First  Epistle,  for  the  repression 
of  the  disorders  in  Corinth.     But  having  proceeded  thence 
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to  Macedonia,  Titus  at  length  joined  him  there,  and  com- 
forted him  much.  On  this  occasion  it  was  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  the  Second  Epistle,  and  extended  his  journey  to 
Illyricum  (Rom.  xv.  19),  and  then  came  to  Corinth  for 
his  second  visit 

It  was  written  in  Macedonia  during  this  visit.  For  the 
language  of  2  Cor.  ix.  4,  "If  they  of  Macedonia  come 
with  me,  and  find  you  unprepared "  (that  is,  with  the 
collection  of  alms),  intimates  that  Macedonian  Christians 
will  accompany  him  to  Corinth  ;  which  was  actually  done, 
the  Thessalonians  Aristarchus  and  Secundus  (Acts  xx«  4) 
having  been  his  companions.  He  also  repeats  in  this 
Epistle  what  is  being  done  in  Macedonia,  as  the  place 
whence  he  is  writing;  and  he  is  boasting  to  them  of 
Macedonia  of  the  liberality  of  Achaia  (2  Cor.  ix.  2). 
Added  to  these  considerations,  we  find  that  he  has  not 
yet  been  for  a  second  time  to  Corinth,  but  "calls  God 
for  a  record  upon  his  soul  that  it  was  to  spare  them  pain 
that  he  had  not  yet  arrived  among  them,  and  would  not 
come  again  to  them  in  weariness  "  (i.  23  ;  ii.  1). 

From  these  considerations  we  deduce  with  certainty 
that  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
later,  in  A.D.  57,  in  Macedonia,  probably  at  Thessalonica, 
the  dwelling-place  of  Aristarchus  and  Secundus,  just  before 
his  second  visit  to  their  city. 

The  matter  of  the  First  Epistle  is  extraordinarily  varied. 
Its  importance  to  the  Corinthian  converts  is  at  least  equal 
to  the  importance  of  its  bearing  upon  ourselves.  The 
Apostle  has  no  sooner  ended  a  brief  but  very  touching 
reference  to  what  there  was  of  good  and  praiseworthy 
in  the  Corinthian  Christians,  than  he  enters  upon  that 
most  painful  subject  of  their  divisions,  their  bitter  personal 
disputes  upon  doctrinal  matters,  every  one  of  which 
became  to  them  a  pretext  for  a  separation  from  their 
brethren ;  exactly  as  in  modern  times  any  petty  divei^ence 
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of  views  from  the  opinions  held  by  the  Church  of  their 
fathers,  affords  sectarians  an  excuse  for  branching  off  into 
another  so-called  Church  ;  and  a  sect  is  presently  formed, 
the  prolific  source,  possibly,  of  other  sects  yet  It  is  de- 
plorable to  think  how,  for  opinions  which  the  Church 
leaves  unrebuked  in  her  own  bosom,  her  children  choose 
to  depart  from  her  and  set  up  separate  Churches  of  their 
own,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  Apostle's  words,  "  I  beseech 
you,  brethren*  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divi- 
sions among  you  ;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together 
in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment"  (i  Cor.  i.  10). 

It  follows  naturally  that  St.  Paul  should  dwell  earnestly 
and  emphatically  upon  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  union 
in  spirit  and  in  doctrine.  The  whole  of  the  twelfth  chapter 
is  occupied  with  this  subject,  one  so  needful  to  be  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  Christians  of  all  times.  The  self-same 
Spirit  it  is  that  guides  into  all  truth ;  but  by  mistaking 
the  Divine  voice,  and  by  yielding  the  preponderance  to 
ambitious  desires  for  intellectual  pre-eminence.  Christians 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  beguiled  out  of  all  reason- 
able unity,  to  split  and  divide  themselves  into  innumerable 
sects,  whose  boast  it  is  that  they  will  not  be  reconciled 
to  their  brethren  or  hold  communion  with  them.  Men 
baptized  into  one  body  live  divided.  The  foot  and  the 
hand  repudiate  all  connection  with  each  other  and  with 
the  body  that  gives  them  life.  But  where,  alas !  are  the 
faithful  disciples  that  covet  the  best  gifts  ?  St.  Paul  at 
this  question  rises  to  the  height  of  his  Divine  argument, 
as  he  passes  at  once  into  the  panegyric  of  the  chief  grace 
among  the  blessed  three  (i  Cor.  xiiL),  charity,  the  crown 
and  the  glory  of  the  Christian  life. 

Ag^in,  both  Corinth  and  our  England  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ever  need  the  solemn  warning  of  Paul  not  to 
be  dazzled  by  the  specious  allurements  of  intellectual 
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superiority.     In    i  Cor.  ii.  1-9,  words  to  be  pondered  by 
students  and  mature  scholars,  ^excellency  of  speech  or 
of  wisdom  "  are  not  decried,  but  put  in  their  proper  place 
in  subordination  to  the  preaching  of  the  one  all-important 
doctrine  of  "Jesus   Christ  and   Him   crucified."    But  a 
warning  follows  against  "enticing   words   of  man's  wis- 
dom/' which  are  contrary  to  "the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power."     This  is  explained  by  anticipation 
in  the  paradox  and  hyperbole — for  it  is  both — that  sup- 
posing God  could  be  foolish,  that  very  foolishness  would 
infinitely  transcend  the  highest  wisdom  of  man,  and  that 
the  very  weaknesses  and  follies  of  mankind  are  made 
instrumental  in  exalting  the  wisdom  of  God,  by  teaching 
wisdom  through   folly,  and   imparting  strength  through 
weakness,  and  honour  through  baseness  (L  25-31). 

There  was  great  need  that  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth 
should  be  most  solemnly  warned  against  their  notorious 
besetting  sins  of  lust  and  impurity,  derived  from  the 
several  forms  of  worship  in  which  long  generations  of 
heathenism  had  hardened  their  hearts  and  blunted  their 
best  feelings.  Both  at  i  Cor.  iiL  16,  17,  and  at  vi.  15-20, 
the  same  noble  and  profoundly  convincing  argument  is 
employed  to  deter  Christians  from  the  gross  sins  of  the 
idolaters  who  still  surrounded  them.  That  argument  is  in 
a  logical  form  ;  but,  as  in  all  good  argument,  the  scientific 
form  of  it  is  not  obtruded  on  the  view.  The  machinery  is 
concealed,  but  the  power  is  felt.  "  Ye  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ,  and  your  bodies  are  members  of  Christ,  and 
therefore  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  the  forni- 
cator unites  his  members  with  a  body  of  sin  and  uncleanness. 
Therefore  in  so  doing  he  defiles  the  temple  of  God."  And 
the  same  argument,  to  a  different  purpose,  b  again  repeated^ 
in  the  Second  Epistle  (vL  16). 

The  sacredness  of  the  body  of  man  to  all  best  and 
holiest  purposes  naturally  leads  to  the  certainty  of  its 
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indestructibility ;  for  God  will  not  destroy  the  temple 
which  He  has  built  with  His  own  hands,  and  He  has 
given  it  for  its  tenant  an  immortal  soul.  As  Christ's 
body  rose  from  the  dead  and  the  grave,  and  was  reunited 
with  His  spirit,  so  shall  the  bodies  and  souls  of  all  men, 
once  parted,  become  life-companions  s^ain;  and  this  is 
the  great  ailment  of  that  wonderful  fifteenth  chapter, 
which  has  so  often  poured  consolation  into  the  broken 
heart  at  the  grave's  side  of  the  faithful  disciples  of  Christ — 
that  marvellous  chapter  whose  last  words  dismiss  us  from 
the  scene  of  mourning  into  the  stirring  life  of  active  Chris- 
tianity :  *'  Stedfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord  "  (i  Cor.  xv.  58). 

We  meet  in  i  Cor.  viii.  1 1-13  with  the  Christian  rule  about 
the  use  of  things  indifferent,  and  wise  abstinence  from  the 
exercise  of  our  undoubted  rights  when  too  rigid  an  in- 
sistance  on  those  claims  would  lead  to  results  calamitous 
to  Christian  unity.  Such  noble  self-restraint  St.  Paul  was 
ever  ready  to  practise  as  well  as  to  preach,  and  especially 
in  the  important  matter  of  ministerial  maintenance,  a  matter 
on  which  there  is  by  no  means  an  over-disposition  of  con- 
cession in  our  own,  and,  perhaps,  never  has  been  in  any, 
time. 

But  among  the  occasions  for  self-repression,  St  Paul  does 
not  reckon  it  a  Christian  duty  to  submit  humbly  and  with 
tacit  acquiescence  to  all  kinds  of  misrepresentations  and 
false,  disparaging  reports.  Such  calumnies  do  not  always 
die  out  harmlessly,  if  left  alone,  as  some  ill-judging  people 
are  always  ready  to  tell  us ;  and  a  man  who  modestly  but 
firmly  vindicates  his  integrity  will  have  the  example  of 
Paul  to  sustain  him.  In  i  Cor.  iv.,  ix.,  and  in  2  Cor.  iii., 
V.  12-21,  and  in  x.,  xi.,  we  see  on  reiterated  occasions  how 
a  Christian  may  actively  and  energetically  vindicate  and 
justify  himself,  and  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  Christian 
moderation.    Yet  see  the  motto  to  the  next  chapter. 
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More  yet,  that  marvellous  narrative  of  a  mysterious 
rapture  into  Paradise,  which  is,  as  it  were,  forced  and 
extorted  from  him  by  the  violence  and  injustice  of  his 
enemies,  shows  how  boasting  may  be  no  more  than  a 
righteous  and  necessary  glorification  of  God  in  His  d^I- 
ings  with  His  servants. 

Finally,  as  a  last  thought  upon  these  Epistles,  think  of 
Paul  entering  this  highly-civilized  but  deeply-corrupted 
city  of  Corinth,  seething  with  all  the  sins  that  wait  upon  a 
corrupt  civilization,  yet  not  without  hope  that  out  of  the 
pit  of  iniquity  he  should  be  strengthened  to  save  some 
souls  alive ;  think  how  those  sanguine  hopes  were  so  justi- 
fied by  the  issue  that  he  could  thank  God  for  the  g^ce 
given  them  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  they  were  enriched 
by  Him  in  everything,  in  all  utterance  and  in  all  know- 
ledge, and  came  behind  in  no  gift  The  raising  of  Lazarus 
from  the  dead  was  a  physical  miracle  of  the  most  striking 
character;  but  the  moral  wonder  of  the  resurrection  of 
Corinth,  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins,  to  life  in  Jesus 
Christ,  was  of  a  higher  and  more  striking  order  yet  But 
what  was  the  secret  of  St.  Paul's  confidence  in  so  im- 
probable a  change  ?  He  had  the  promise  of  God,  faithful, 
and  which  could  not  be  broken  :  "  Be  not  afraid,  but  speak, 
and  hold  not  thy  peace ;  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man 
shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee ;  for  I  have  much  people  in  this 
city''  Why  should  our  hopes  ever  grow  faint  with  such  an 
example  before  our  eyes  ? 


CHAPTER   XX. 
MACEDONIA   AND   TROAS. 

Acts  xx.  i-i6  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13 ;  vii.  5-7,  13-15  ;  ROM.  xv.  19. 

A.D.  n, ^Rulers  as  in  Chap,  XIX, 

**  Moins  grand,  moins  poss^d^  du  d^mon  sacr^  qui  s'^tait  empar^ 
de  ses  entrailles,  Paul  se  fdt  vls6  en  querelles  st^riles.  Pour  r^pondre 
aux  petits  esprits,  il  edt  6i6  oblige  de  se  faire  petit  lui-m^me.  .  .  .  £n 
g^nie  sup^rieur,  Paul  les  d^daigna.  II  marcha  droit  devant  lui,  et  laissa 
au  temps  le  soin  de  decider  entre  lui  et  ses  ennemis.  La  premiere 
r^le  de  lliomme  vou^  aux  grandes  choses  est  de  refuser  aux  hommes 
medicares  le  pouvoir  de  le  d^toumer  de  son  chemin.'' — Ren  an. 

THE  fact  of  the  uniform  and  incessant  working  of  the 
wonderful  providence  of  God  has,  within  the  last 
forty  years,  received  marvellous  confirmation  in  the  sudden 
resurrection  into  the  light  of  day  of  hundreds  of  the  buried 
monumental  records  of  heathen  history,  exactly  illustrating 
and  corroborating  the  Divine  records.  And  let  it  be 
remembered  that  we  are  but  on  the  threshold  of  far 
greater  discoveries  yet  Had  these  discoveries  taken  place 
in  the  last  century,  or  in  the  beginning  of  this,  they  would 
only  have  perplexed  and  sent  astray  the  less  informed 
scholars  of  that  day.  Coming  now,  in  the  great  revival 
of  Oriental  learning,  it  is  just  as  if  a  library  had  been 
found  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  Biblical  records,* 

*  For  easily  accessible  works  on  this  subjecc  let  me  refer  my 
readers  to  Bishop  Pakenham  Walsh's  ''Ancient  Monuments'' 
(Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.)  and  "  Ancient  History  from  the  Monu- 
ments '  (S.P.C.K.),  where  also  references  will  be  found  to  more 
elaborate  works. 
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But  we  are  unwilling  spectators  to  a  stand-up  fight  be- 
tween two  forces,  driven  into  an  unnatural  hostility.  On 
the  one  hand  is  the  recently-discovered  "  critical  faculty," 
whose  office  apparently  is  to  build  imposing  but  shadowy 
assumed  certainties  upon  vague,  loose  foundations,  com- 
posed of  such  phrases  as  "  the  theory  "  or  **  hypothesis  is," 
**  it  is  probable,"  "  many  are  of  opinion,"  and  so  on ;  on 
the  other  hand,  historical  documents  of  incontrovertible 
certitude  starting  into  light,  now  here,  now  there,  thickly 
and  more  thickly  as  the  age  advances,  all  confirming  the 
entire  truthfulness  and  reliableness  of  Holy  Writ  Are 
those  dim  conjectures  which  unfortunately  go  to  compose 
so  much  of  the  writings  of  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Darwin, 
Biinsen,  and  so  many  others,  true  science  and  honest 
criticism  ?  and  are  the  historical  records,  which  no  one 
has  yet  attempted  to  discredit,  unworthy  guides  ?  Look* 
ing  rightly,  the  competitors  in  the  struggle  are  limited 
to  uncertain  criticism  and  conjectural  science  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  history  on  the 
other,  and  the  prize  is  Faith  in  Divine  Revelation. 

The  Bible-believing  members  of  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund  would  indeed  have  a  dreary  task  before  them 
if  they  had  the  smallest  lurking  suspicion  that  the  success 
of  their  researches  would  lead  on  to  the  discredit  of  the 
Bible.  But  they  know  that  it  has  not  been,  and  more- 
over never  will  be  so.  Every  fresh  discovery  of  inscribed 
tablets  or  other  ancient  monuments  serves,  not  to  con- 
found, as  an  unbeliever  ought  to  expect,  but  to  confirm 
and  establish  the  Sacred  Records. 

To  those  recent  discoveries,  necessarily  mentioned  in 
this  book,  add  the  many  others  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  Apostolic  period,  but  to  times  a  thousand  years 
anterior,  and  the  accumulated  testimony  becomes  over- 
whelming. The  only  method  the  sceptic  has  yet  been  able 
to  devise  to  disparage  these  testimonies  is — not  to  notice 
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them ;  a  convenient  policy  for  them,  but  provoking  to  us, 
who  wish  for  nothing  but  what  is  true  and  right,  and  who 
naturally  feel  astonished  to  see  learned  doctors,  high  in 
position,  with  dogmatic  persistency  clinging  to  their  base- 
less theories,  and  hermetically  closing  their  eyes  and  their 
ears  against  facts  which  they  well  know  they  could  not 
overturn. 

On  a  late  visit  to  the  British  Museum,  the  author  could 
not  but  greatly  admire  the  consummate  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  uniting  together,  each  in  its  proper  place,  the 
numerous  scattered  and  disjointed  fragments  of  statues 
and  of  long  inscriptions.  Now  if  the  workmen  employed 
in  this  labour  of  patience  had  had  laid  before  them 
pieces  which  absolutely  refused  to  come  together  and 
be  fitted,  the  obvious  conclusion  would  have  been,  not 
that  the  labourers  were  incompetent,  but  that  wrong  frag- 
ments had  been  given  them  ;  and  that,  until  the  right 
ones  were  found,  all  further  efforts  would  be  useless. 

In  the  present,  as  in  many  other  portions  of  this  work, 
we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  some  such  illustration  as  the 
above.  We  have  to  frame  and  fit  together  fragments  of 
the  Book  of  Acts,  and  fragments  from  sundry  Epistles, 
written  about  the  same  time  by  two  authors,  and  relating 
to  the  same  course  of  events.  If  we  can  adjust  them  to 
each  other,  so  to  form  a  harmonious  and  connected  whole, 
we  know  that  our  materials  are  genuine.  If  they  should 
obstinately  refuse  to  come  together,  we  should  be  justified 
in  saying, "  There  is  some  mistake  here :  the  writers  entirely 
disagree,  and  we  cannot  harmonize  them."  But  in  this 
case  the  acutest  intellects,  from  Paley  downwards,  have 
been  busied  in  cementing  the  accounts  into  a  solid  whole ; 
and  so  far  from  being  baffled  by  the  intrusive  presence  of 
unconformable  pieces,  which  will  come  in  nowhere,  behold, 
a  shaking,  and  "  the  bones  come  together,  bone  to  his 
bone/'  and  the  sinews  and  the  flesh,  and  the  skin  covers 
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them,  and  the  breath  comes  into  them,  and  thqr  stand 
together  *^  an  exceeding  great  army  "  of  unassailable  Chrisr 
tian  evidence. 

And  yet  the  scientific  people  tell  us,  in  accents  of  the 
mildest  and  the  gentlest,  that  our  documents  will  not  bear 
examination,  that  they  are  fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory. 
Would  they  take  the  statue  of  Mausolus  and  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Salutarius,  made  up  of  hundreds  of  fragments^  and 
say  that  nothing  could  be  made  out  of  those  materials  ? 
They  might  insinuate  that  the  very  fragments  were 
forgeries  ;  and  perhaps  some  would.  But  if  ever  historical 
evidence  was  strong,  nay,  irresistible,  it  is  that  which 
connects  the  Acts  with  the  Epistles ;  it  is  that  which 
connects  parts  of  the  Acts  and  parts  of  the  Epistles,  one 
with  another,  into  one  uniform,  entirely  satisfactory  body 
of  documentary  historical  evidence. 

Such  a  work  of  fitting  parts  together  we  undertake  in 
this  chapter.  It  requires  close  and  patient  study ;  but  it 
comes  out  right  at  last.  And  yet  still  the  "  critics "  con- 
tinue to  tie,  and  we  to  untie,  the  same  knots ;  they  to  form, 
and  we  to  dissipate,  the  same  clouds,  again  and  s^ain ! 

The  uproar  at  Ephesus  settled  down  more  rapidly  than 
it  had  begun.    The  vir  pietaU  gravis*  had  appeared,  at 
whose  word   the  sticks  and  stones    and   uplifted  hands 
dropped  like  the  troubled  waves  of  the  sea  after  a  sudden 
calm.     Demetrius's  plans  came  to  nothing ;  and  prudence 
or  fear  counselled  a  return  to  quietness  and  good  order. 
We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  tumult  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  following  leave-taking  of  St  Paul, 

'"'  **  Ac  veluti  magno  in  populo  quum  saepe  coorta  est 
Seditio  saevitque  animis  ignobile  vulgus ; 
Jamque  faces  et  saxa  volant ;  furor  anna  ministrat : 
Turn  pietate  gravem  ac  mentis  si  forte  vinim  quern 
Conspexere,  silent ;  anectisque  auribus  adstant ; 
I  lie  regit  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcet*' 

Virg,,  "  ^».,"  i.  148-154. 
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which  is  spoken  of  here  directly  after,  but  not  as  a 
consequence,  only  as  the  next  event  in  succession.  His 
stay  at  Ephesus  is  stated  by  himself  to  have  been  ''  by  the 
space  of  three  years'*  (Acts  xx.  31).  There  is  a  tradition 
of  his  having  been  kept  a  prisoner  at  Ephesus,  and  a  ruin 
is  pointed  out  as  the  Apostle's  place  of  detention.  The 
traditioa  may  be  right,  but  there  is  no  proof  for  it 

A  considerable  band  of  closely-attached  friends  and 
converts  had  gathered  around  him  at  Ephesus;  but  we 
do  not  know  many  of  them  by  name.  The  well-beloved 
Epaenetus  (Rom.  xvi.  5)  was  one  of  the  earliest  converts 
in  Asia.*  M.  Renan,  taking  for  granted  that  Rom.  xvi. 
3-20  belongs  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  adds  to  the 
list  of  Paul's  Ephesian  friends  all  the  names  included  in 
those  verses.  But  he  is  very  possibly  wrong ;  and  all  these 
Christians  from  many  parts  may  very  well  have  been 
gathered  together  in  the  great  metropolis.  What  man 
who  has  much  work  and  many  connections  does  not  own 
a  considerable  number  of  friends  in  London  ?  Still  it  is 
singular  that  the  Epistle  addressed  to  a  Church  which  Paul 
had  known  so  long  should  not  contain  a  single  salutation 
to  individual  Christians. 

Trophimus  and  Tychicus  were  natives  of  Asia.  The 
former  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xxi.  29) ;  the  latter 
probably  not  (2  Tim.  iv.  12).  Onesimus  was  apparently  one 
of  Paul's  faithful  friends  at  Ephesus,  or  rather  Colossae : 
"A  faithful  and  beloved  brother,  who  is  one  of  you  "  (Col. 
iv.  9).  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes  had  for  a  short  time 
borne  the  mild  yoke  of  Jesus,  and  then,  ten  or  twelve  years 
afterwards,  when  Timothy  was  already  Bishop  of  Ephesus, 
denied  their  Master,  with  many  others  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 
Other  enemies,  to  the  Gospel  are  mentioned   by  name — 

♦  The  reading  "  of  Achaia "  is  wrong  :  the  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  and 
Alexandrine  MSS.  have  *^ of  Asia."  Stephanas  was  the  first-fruits  of 
Achaia  (i  Cor.  xvi.  15) .    It  is  set  right  in  the  Revised  Version. 
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Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  (2  Tim.  ii.  17),  and  Alexander 
(2  Tim.  iv.  14).  Of  these,  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  erred 
in  doctrine,  teaching  openly  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  was  a  fallacious  belief;  a  sin  for  which  St  Paul  used 
the  power  committed  to  him  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
excommunicated  them  from  all  participation  in  the  ordi- 
nances and  blessings  of  the  Church.  In  the  expression 
"delivered  over  to  Satan  "  the  tense  used  is  to  be  observed; 
wapiBrnxa  is  delivered^  and  not  have  delivered^  and  so  the  Re- 
vised Version  has  it  The  former  may  imply  restoration ; 
the  latter  would  mean  that  the  penalties  had  not  yet  been 
removed. 

The  punishment  of  these  men  was  merely,  as  is  said  in 
these  days,  "  for  a  matter  of  opinion."  They  thought  they 
were  right  Perhaps  they  did  ;  but  let  it  be  remaiiced  that 
we  are  responsible  to  God  for  our  opinions  quite  as  much 
as  for  our  conduct  It  is  in  our  power  to  hold  right  views 
of  important  doctrines.  God  condemns  us  if  we  follow  the 
wrong  lead  when  the  right  is  within  our  power.  As  the 
sin  of  these  men  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  of  their 
teaching  what  they  knew  was  destructive  doctrine,  is  not 
this  a  very  intelligible  warning  to  those  who  not  only  create 
and  hold  strange  new  doctrines,  but  endeavour  to  propagate 
them  from  the  pulpit  and  the  platform,  or  in  the  press? 
One  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  fond  pertinacity  with 
which  disseminators  of  error  persuade  themselves  that 
they  are  doing  the  world  good  service  by  removing  old 
and  cherished  beliefs,  built  on  solid  and  impregnable 
foundations,  taking  everything  for  granted  that  comes 
under  the  respectable  sanction  of  physical  science^  but 
saying  as  little  as  possible  about  history,  which,  after  all,  is 
the  chief  human  guide  that  we  require  in  the  investigation 
of  the  evidence  for  Holy  Scripture. 

The  other  enemy  to  the  truth  mentioned  in  i  Tim. 
20  is  Alexander,  who  would   hardly  be  named   in  tt 
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Epistle  to  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  were  he  not  identical 
with  the  Alexander  who  fomented  the  disturbance  at 
Ephpsus,  and  is  ag^in  referred  to  in  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  as  the 
coppersmith  who  did  much  to  aggravate  the  troubles  of 
the  great  Apostle.  Onesiphorus,  whom  St  Paul  mentions 
in  tones  of  grateful  love  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
(L  16-18;  iv.  19),  evidently  had  his  home  at  Ephesus, 
Eubulus,  Pudens,  and  Claudia  were  friends  of  Timoth/s 
at  Rome,  and  may  have  had  no  further  connection  with 
Ephesus.  Linus  (2  Tim.  iv.  21),  which  is  the  name  of  the 
first  Bishop  of  Rome  between  the  limits  of  A.D.  55-80, 
sends  greetings  to  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus ;  but  we  cannot, 
of  course,  infer  any  nearer  connection. 

It  had  been  St.  Paul's  intention  to  remain  at  Ephesus  until 
Pentecost  of  the  year  A,D.  57  (i  Cor.  xvi.  8).  He  probably 
kept  his  resolution ;  for  the  Pentecost  mentioned  in  Acts  xx. 
16  was  the  Pentecost  of  the  following  year.  But  from  what- 
ever cause  it  may  have  been,  in  the  still  disturbed  state  of 
Ephesus  he  had  resolved  to  shorten  his  stay.  He  there- 
fore called  to  him  the  disciples,  took  a  most  affectionate 
farewell  of  them,  "  and  departed  for  to  go  into  Macedonia." 

There  follow  two  verses,  which  cover  much  time  and 
many  events ;  they  run  as  follows :  ^  And  when  he  had  gone 
through  those  parts,  and  had  given  them  much  exhortation, 
he  came  into  Greece.  And  when  he  had  spent  three 
months  there,  a  plot  was  laid  against  him  by  the  Jews,  and 
as  he  was  about  to  sail  for  Syria,  he  determined  to  return 
through  Macedonia." 

Here,  in  working  with  our  "fragments,"  we  find  the 
exact  place  to  fit  in  2  Cor.  ii.  12-13  and  Romans  xv.  19. 
They  fit  in  nowhere  else,  but  here  they  drop  into  their 
places  accurately,  and  the  story  is  completed. 

Briefly,  on  leaving  Ephesus,  "  going  over  those  parts,"  he 
came  to  Troas,  expecting  to  meet  Titus  there,  with  news 
from  Corinth  of  the  reception  the  disorderly  Corinthian 
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converts  had  accorded  to  his  first  Epistle.  He  arrived  at 
Troas  to  encounter  a  most  depressing  disappointment,  the 
failure  of  Titus  to  meet  him  at  the  place  appointed.  Still, 
troubled  and  distressed  as  he  was,  being  lonely  and  un- 
friended, he  preached  the  Gospel  at  Troas,  where,  as  he 
says,  "  a  door  was  opened  unto  me  of  the  Lord."  But  his 
spirit  had  no  rest ;  and  full  of  anxiety  about  Corinth,  he 
shortly  took  his  leave  of  the  new  Church  at  Troas,  and 
sailed  for  Macedonia.  There  at  last  he  found  Titu^  (2  Cor. 
vii.  6).  As  the  historian  is  not  with  him,  he  writes  in  the 
third  person,  and  the  narrative  is  exceedingly  brief;  and 
into  the  short  sentence,  '^When  he  had  gone  over  those 
parts,"  we  are  to  fit  Romans  xv.  19 :  '^  Round  about  even 
unto  Illyricum,  I  have  fully  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ'' 
The  journey  to  Illyricum  fits  here^  and  it  fits  nowhere  else. 
Thence  he  came  into  Greece,  and  there  abode  three  months 

We  now  go  over  the  same  ground  more  in  detaiL    From 
Ephesus,  according  to  some,  it  would  be  a  much  more  ready 
way  to  proceed  to  Alexandria  Troas  by  sea,  in  one  of  the    z 
vessels  which  were  constantly  plying  between  two  such  ^ 
important  seaports,  than  to  incur  the  peril  of  a  land  journey.^ 
Yet  the  Peutingerian  Table  shows  a  good  road  to  Attalia^ 
and  the  Antonine  Itinerary  carries  us  on  to  Alexandri^M. 
Troas.     In  truth,  no  probable  conjecture  can  be  formed^ 
Either  would  be  good,  and  perhaps  the  land  route  the  best. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  Troas  (so  it  is  called  by  Livy, 
XXXV.  42),  a  noble  city  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  received  its 
former  name  from  Lysimachus.  It  is  not  allowed  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  to  have  been  the  great  city  which  was  foi^ht 
for  during  ten  long  years,  of  which  he  claims  to  have  found 
the  site  at  Hissarlik.  But  when  St  Paul  either  arrived 
under  its  gates  or  sailed  into  its  harbour  it  was  a  city  of 
great  magnitude  and  grandeur;  imperishable  remains  of 
which  lie  yet  on  the  encumbered  ground,  in  the  form  of 
monolithic  columns  of  granite.    Some,  still  lying  in  the 
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neighbouring  quarries,  are  unsurpassed  in  magnitude  by 
any  in  the  world.     One  in  the  ruined  harbour,  and  sev^n  in 
the  deserted  quarry,  cut  to  the  same  shape  and  dimensions, 
measure  thirty-eight  feet  in  length,  by  four  feet  six  inches 
at  the  top,  and  five  feet  six  inches  at  the  base,  solid  blocks 
of  granite.     Ruins  cover  the  ground  in  all  directions,  over- 
grown  by  noble  oaks,  of  the  species   Quercus  vallonia^ 
whose  acorn-cups  form  a  large  article  of  export  for  the 
tanner.     St.  Paul's  first  object  in  coming  to  Troas  was  *'  to 
preach  Christ's  Gospel ; "  and  the  Lord  blessed  him  in  his 
work,  insomuch  that  a  door  was  opened  unto  him  of  the 
Lord,  and  an  entrance  made  for  the  Lord  Jesus  to  dwell 
in  many  hearts,  that  now  found  a  peace  which  neither  the 
fancies  of  mythology  nor  even  the  Law  of  Moses  could 
give  to  the  repentant  sinner.     But  this  was  not  all.     Care 
we^ed  him  down ;  a  great  cloud  of  depression  settled  upon 
his  spirit,  of  that  kind  which  undefined  apprehension  and 
foreboding  of  evil  news  is  sure  to  lay  from  time  to  time  as 
a  burden  on  the  lightest  hearts.     Paul  had  hoped  to  have 
met  Titus  here  from  Macedonia,  with  better  news  from 
Corinth,  and  with  tidings  about  the  great  collection  which 
was  going  on  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for  the  dis- 
tressed Christians  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  Paul  was  hoping 
with  all  his  heart  would  prove  an  adequate  and  acceptable 
offering.    But  there  were  no  tidings  of  Titus,  as  he  pathe- 
tically mourns,  "  I  had  no  relief  for  my  spirit,  because  I 
found  not  Titus  my  brother"  (2  Cor.  ii.  13).     His  second 
visit,  therefore,  to  Troas,  though  signalized  by  bright  flashes 
of  Gospel  light,  was  shortened.     He  expressed  a  fervent 
hope  soon  to  see  them  again,  and  to  remain  a  little  longer, 
"and  departed  for  to  go  into  Macedonia,"  from  the  splendid 
port  of  Troas. 

Neapolis  was  soon  reached,  from  which  he  hastened  on 
to  his  much-beloved  Philippi,  the  city  where  he  had  once 
suflfered  so  much,  and  triumphed  so- signally  by  the  help 
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of  the  finger  of  God.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his 
relations  with  this  beautiful  city.  Here  we  pick  a  large 
"fragment"  from  2  Cor.  vii.,  finding  it  fit  exactly  in, this 
place.  From  the  fifth  verse  on  he  tells  how,  when  he  had 
come  into  Macedonia  from  Troas,  he  was  in  perpetual 
unrest,  his  mind  was  rent  asunder  with  fears  and  appre- 
hensions, there  seemed  no  comfort  or  hope,  but  only 
trouble  on  every  side.  It  is  only  the  finest  natures  which 
feel  so  acutely  for  the  trouble  of  others ;  as  none  but  the 
coarser  suffer  themselves  to  be  overwhelmed  with  gloom 
about  themselves.  For  St  Paul's  anxiety  had  no  reference 
to  his  personal  prospects.  "  The  fightings  within,  and  the 
fears  without/'  were  for  his  converts ;  and  his  contests  were 
with  the  enemies  who  would  destroy  the  Churches  which 
were  his  sole  care.  But  God  is  the  true  Comforter.  He 
comes  to  them  that  are  cast  down  in  the  hour  of  their 
extremity,  and  pours  in  balm  from  hidden  and  unex- 
pected  sources.  The  clouds  lifted  as  by  a  favouring  wind 
when  Titus  joined  him  at  Philippi,  pouring  in  the  sweetest 
balm  of  consolation  that  the  oppressed  soul 
report  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Corinthians  for  forgiv 
ness,  their  mourning  over  their  defection  and  sin 
their  fervent  and  grateful  affection  towards  Paul ;  so  that 
now  joy  took  the  place  of  gloomy  depression,  and  he 
rejoiced  the  more.  It  is  singular  what  a  strong  touch  ol 
nature  there  is  found  in  comparing  the  cry  of  distress,  '  I 
had  no  relief  for  my  spirit,  because  I  found  not  Titus  my 
brother,"  with  this  which  happened  not  many  days  after: 
"  Therefore  we  have  been  comforted :  and  in  our  comfort 
we  joyed  the  more  exceedingly  for  the  joy  of  Titus,  because 
his  spirit  hath  been  refreshed  by  you  alL* 

The  joy  of  Paul  was  for  a  twofold  cause.  Not  only  did 
Titus  bring  him  tidings  of  a  better  mind  in  the  Corinthians, 
but  also  of  the  favourable  progress  of  the  great  collection 
for  Jerusalem.    The  Christians   of  Macedonia  had  not 
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given  out  of  their  abundance,  but  of  their  poverty  ;  not  in 
flourishing  times  of  prosperity,  but  in  a  great  trial  of 
affliction.  They  were  a  poor  Church,  yet  ''their  deep 
poverty  abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their  liberality"* 
(2  Cor.  viii.  2).  It  should  inflict  a  sting  of  self-reproach  on 
the  holders  of  the  easy  and  comfortable  doctrine  of  the  day, 
always  a  very  popular  one,  that  we  should  give  in  charity 
only  what  we  can  well  spare  and  never  miss,  when  they 
read  how  the  Macedonian  Christians,  sending  to  distant 
brethren,  between  whom  and  themselves  a  wide  sea  rolled, 
gave  according  to  their  power ;  yea,  and  beyond  their  power 
Paul  bore  record  that  they  gave  of  their  own  accord  (Re- 
vised Version).  The  secret  of  their  power  to  do  this  lay  in 
these  words,  that  they  "  first  gave  their  own  selves  to  the 
Lord,  and  unto  us  by  the  will  of  God  "  (2  Cor.  viii.  5)  ;  and 
having  given  themselves,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
giving  of  their  own,  or  what  men  call  their  own.  The 
whole  of  this  eighth  chapter  would  arouse  to  the  calls  of 
charity  the  deadest  heart  that  would  but  listen  to  the 
appeal  of  God  through  the  mouth  of  His  Apostle. 

With  Titus  went  as  a  companion  in  travel  and  in 
labour  the  brother  of  whom  the  praise  in  the  Gospel  is 
spread  through  all  the  Churches  f  (2  Cor.  viii.  18),  certainly 
to  Corinth,  to  carry  the  Second  Epistle,  and,  most  pro- 
bably, in  his  Macedonian  tour,  to  collect  alms.  The  de- 
scription of  this  beloved  brother  is  held  to  be  best  applicable 
to  St  Luke,  whose  Gospel  was  uritten  about  this  time,  and 
wasy  no  doubt,  in  the  hands  of  the  Elders  of  all  the  Churches. 
We  in  the  Church  of  England  so  understand  it,  and  show 
it  in  the  Collect  for  St.  Luke's  Day,  quoting  "  Luke  the 

♦  Philip,  iv.  16.  Three  times  had  they  contributed  to  Paul's  neces- 
sities—once in  Thessalonica,  twice  at  Corinth. 

t  So  Wordsworth  (and  Revised  Version)  translates  it,  indicating  that 
the  praise,  which  the  person  here  described,  desires  and  has,  is  not  any 
praise  from  men,  but  the  approval  of  God  for  his  work  in  the  Gospel. 
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Physician,  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel."  The  very 
circumstance  of  St  Paul  not  naming  him«  while  he  does 
name  Titus,  strengthens  this  conjecture,  as  it  appears  to 
be  most  consistent  with  the  delicacy  of  feeling  and  tact 
so  constantly  characteristic  of  Paul,  that  he  should  abstain 
from  even  indirectly  bestowing  high  praise  by  name  publicly 
upon  one  who  was  his  constant  companion,  and  whom  in  all 
probability  he  knew  to  be  his  future  biographer. 

About  this  time  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Luke  was  written  at  Philippi,  in  which 
city  the  ministry  of  St.  Luke  extended  from  A.D.  5 1  to  58. 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  was  written  between  A.D.  50  and 
60;    St.    Mark's    between    A.D.  63  and   70;    St.  John's 
A.D.  80;  and  St.  Luke's  at  the  date  where  our  history 
has  now  taken  us,  in  A.D.  57.*    When  St  Paul  wrote  this 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  St  Luke's  (jrospd  had 
recently  been  published,  and  he  calls  attention  to  it  and  its 
writer  in  the  words  already  quoted,  "The  brother  whose 
praise  is  in  the  Gospel."     Dean  Stanley  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  this  brother  is  Trophimus,  not  accepting  the 
theory  that  the  phrase  used  entails  the  necessary  inference 
that  he  would  then  be  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  alluded  to 
(Stanley  on  Cor.,  p.  476.     But  compare  Wordsworth  on 
2  Cor.  viii.  18). 

It  is  to  this  point  of  time  that  we  are  to  refer  the 
sending  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Corinth,  as  it  has  been 
explained,  chap,  xix.,  p.  415. 

St.  Paul  wrote  three  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  of 
which  the  lost  one,  had  it  been  preserved,  and  intended  as 
a  pastoral  Epistle,  would  have  been  the  first :  "  I  wrote  unto 
you  in  my  epistle  to  have  no  company  with  fornicators " 
(i  Cor.  V.  9).  Of  course  the  lost  Epistle  does  not  affect 
our  claim  that  no  canonical  book  of  the  New  Testament 

♦  For  the  grounds  of  these  statements  see  Smith's  "  Dictionar}-  of 
the  Bible." 
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has  ever  been  lost;  for  the  gradual  collection  of  the 
received  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  came  to 
a  close  about  A.D.  170,  in  the  time  of  H^esippus ;  and  this 
particular  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  may  have  occupied  no 
higher  rank  than  an  ordinary  letter  of  the  Apostle's,  of  which 
he  doubtless  wrote  many  of  which  no  record  is  preserved. 

That  the  conveyance  of  the  aggregate  sum  of  all  these 
collections  to  Jerusalem  was  Paul's  principal  object  in  that 
visit,  is  evident  from  his  own  statement  before  Felix : 
"  After  many  years  1  came  to  bring  alms  to  my  nation, 
and  ofTerings  "  (Acts  xxiv.  17).  But  that  under  the  apparent 
object  of  brotherly  love  and  compassion  were  concealed 
selfish  motives  and  artful  designs,  was  the  unenviable 
discovery  of  that  lively  Frenchman  who  has,  in  late  years, 
sought  to  fling  strange  lights  upon  the  noblest  of  lives. 
Who  else  would  have  thought  that  ''  Paul  hoped  that 
large  almsgivings  brought  by  his  own  hands  to  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  would  obtain  for  him  a  friendlier 
reception  from  those  who  found  it  so  hard  to  forgive  him 
for  doing  great  things  without  them,  and  that  this  act 
would  be  received  by  their  noble  college  as  an  acceptable 
mark  of  his  subordination  ?  Could  they  treat  as  rebels 
and  fanatics  men  who  displayed  so  much  generosity, 
whose  bearing  was  so  brotherly,  and  yet  so  respectful  ? " 
Surely  this  must  be  intended  for  a  covert  sneer.  This 
of  the  man  whose  standard  was,  "  Whatsoever  things  are 
honourable,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  of  good 
report ; "  of  him  who  was  ready  to  compensate  Philemon 
for  any  loss  he  might  have  sustained  by  his  fugitive  slave 
Onesimus!  This  of  that  scrupulously  conscientious  man 
who  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  "  When  I  come,  whomsoever 
ye  shall  approve  by  letters,  them  will  I  send  to  carry  your 
charitable  gift  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  if  it  be  thought  meet  for 
me  to  go  ako,  they  shall  go  with  me  " !  (i  Cor.  xvi.  3,  4).  * 
♦  See  Howson's  "  Character  of  St.  Paul,"  p.  1 14. 

28 
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For  had  not  Paul  shared  the  usual  fate  of  all  workers  in  a 
charitable  cause,  the  vulgar  suspicion  of  seeking  their  own 
advantage  ? 

It  would  be  interesting  in  this  place  to  enter  at  lai^e 
into  the  mode  of  founding,  organizing,  and   constituting 
Christian    Churches,   the    work  in    whioh    at    this   time 
St.  Paul  was  engaged  with  unresting  activity.     But  within 
the  limits  of  a  much  smaller  work  than  the  great  and  well- 
known  lives  of  St.  Paul,  this  will  not  be  possible,  and  we 
would  refer  studious  and   interested   readers  who  desire 
to  satisfy   themselves  on   this  point  to  a  much  smallei — 
work  still,  into  which  is  condensed  a  vast  amount  of  most- 
valuable  and  interesting  information.  Canon  Norris's  **  Key^ 
to  the  Acts   of  the  Apostles,"  pp.  98-103,  where  will 
found  a  lively  picture  of  the  actual  state  of  a  Christiai 
Church  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  reading. 

"Going  over  those  parts  "  must  here  include  Rom.xv.  19  z 
"Round  about  even  unto  lUyricum  I  have  fully  preached 
the  Gospel  of  Christ."  lUyricum  was  not  a  defined  tract : 
it  would  in  an  elastic  sense  take  in  all  that  is  now  known  as 
Albania,  Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  and  perhaps  as  far  north 
as  Croatia  and  Bosnia — ill-fated  lands,  inhabited  by  mingled 
races,  encamping  fiercely  side  by  side,  never  coalescing, 
of  different  religion  and  habits,  and  never  knowing  any 
more  settled  peace  than  can  be  afforded  by  an  armed  truce. 
What  wonder  if  from  Rome  down  to  modern  times  Chris- 
tianity has  never  found  a  hold  in  these  barbarous  and 
semi-civilized  regions }  No  illustrious  name,  no  noble 
history,  ever  graced  the  annals  of  those  miserable  races. 
If  St.  Paul  took  the  Egnatian  Way,  not  for  the  first  time, 
he  would  preach  the  Gospel  in  all  the  large  towns  that  lay 
in  its  course  from  Thessalonica  on  the  east,  to  Dyrrachium 
and  Apollonia  on  the  west,  seaports  on  the  Adriatic  oppo- 
site to  Brundusium.  This  journey  would  amply  account 
for  the  mention  of  Illyricum  in  th^  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
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without  violence  or  improbability.  And  this  country, 
eleven  years  after,  Paul  gave  Titus  commission  to  visit : 
"Titus  is  gone  unto  Dalmatia"  (2  Tim.  iv.  10),  indicat- 
ing that  the  Gospel  having  been  planted  there  by  St.  Paul, 
he  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  an  Apostle  from  his  place 
of  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

During  all  these  prolonged  travels,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  excessive  activity  which  they  necessitated,  Paul  "  gave 
much  exhortation  ; "  and  it  is  remarkable  how  frequently 
this  expression  is  used  or  reiterated  in  this  chapter.  At 
Troas  Paul  continued  his  speech  far  into  the  night,  hi^ 
long  preaching  overcoming  Eutychus  with  fatigue  (ver.  9). 
Again,  after  his  recovery,  Paul  **  talked  a  long  while."  It 
seems  as  if  we  had  at  this  point  reached  the  climax  of 
Paul's  apostolic  energy  and  activity.  Hereafter  we  shall 
hear  more  of  his  severe  trials,  conflicts,  and  afflictions,  in 
the  midst  of  which,  however,  he  never  missed  the  oppoif 
tunity  afforded  by  an  interval  of  rest  to  instruct  and 
exhort 

To  this  time  also  is  to  be  referred  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 

"  He  came  into  Greece,  and  there  abode  three  months.** 
That  is,  he  came  to  Corinth  to  the  house  of  Gaius,  his  host 
and  entertainer,  from  which  he  dates  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (Rom.  xvi.  23).  What  a  wonderful  example  of 
Christian  hospitality  is  this  Gaius,  whom  Paul  had  baptized, 
as  a  rare  occurrence,  with  his  own  hand!  (i  Cor.  i.  14). 
Such  was  the  munificent  and  generous  character  of  this 
man's  cordial  hospitality,  that  no  Christian  arriving  at 
Corinth  without  prospect  of  entertainment  had  need  to 
go  away  unfriended.  He  was  the  host  of  the  whole 
Church  of  Corinth,  according  as  they  had  need.  Let 
such  brotherly  love  ever  continue. 

But  before  the  three  months  had  elapsed,  there  was  a 
fresh  recurrence  of  the  old  and  too  familiar  story  of  Jewish 
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plots  and  conspiracies ;  just  as  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  23), 
where,  seeing  his  zeal  for  Christ,  "  the  Jews  took  counsel  to 
kill  him  ;  "  as  at  Beraea  (xvii.  13),  and  afterwards  at  Jeru- 
salem (xxiii.  21),  when  forty  men  were  leagued  together 
with  an  oath  to  kill  him,  letting  alone  open  assaults. 
These  sanguinary  intrigues  made  it  impossible  for  Paul 
to  remain  longer.  Besides  which,  the  time  was  drawing 
nigh  for  his  long-contemplated  journey  to  Jerusalem  with 
the  alms. 

If  we  now  compare  Acts  xix.  21  and  23,  we  shall  ascer- 
tain the  persistency  of  Paul's  intentions  with  regard  to  th^ 
course  of  his  travels.     Before  the  tumult  at  Ephesus,  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  go  from  Ephesus  across  to  Macedonia, 
and  Achaia,  thence  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards 
to  Rome.     Now,  after  that  riot,  we  still  find  that  he  went  by 
Troas  to  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  extending  his  journey  far 
over  those  parts ;  then  sailing  from  Neapolis,  he  proceeded, 
as  originally  intended,  to  Jerusalem,  by  way  of  Troas, 
Miletus,  and  the  isles  of  Greece.    The  journey  to  Rome 
came  subsequently,  in  God's  own  way.    Thus  we  see  that, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Jews,  there  was  not 
much  disturbance  of  his  plans. 

This  visit  to  Macedonia  and  its  capital  Philippi  was  the 
third  and  last  (Acts  xvi.  12  ;  xx.  1-3),  and  his  intention  was 
to  sail  from  Neapolis  as  before.  The  company  of  his 
fellow-travellers  are  all  indicated  to  us  both  by  name  and, 
as  a  matter  of  importance,  by  nation.  They  were  eight  in 
number — three  Europeans,  four  Asiatics,  and  one  doubtful: 
Sopater,  of  Beraea ;  Aristarchus  and  Secundus,  of  Thes- 
salonica ;  Gaius  and  Timothy,  of  Derbe ;  Tychicus  and 
Trophimus,  of  Asia ;  and  Luke,  the  historian. 

We  may  dwell  for  a  short  time  on  the  several  members 
of  this  "glorious  company  of  the  Apostles." 

Sopater  (or  Sosipater,  Rom.  xvi.  21),  one  of  the  names 
read  in  the  famous  inscription  from  the  arch  at  Thessa- 
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lonica,  is  designated  in  all  the  oldest  manuscripts  (Sinaitic, 
Vatican,  and  Alexandrine)  "  as  the  son  of  Pyrrhus."  He 
was  a  man  of  Beraea,  one  of  those  whose  diligent  search  of 
the  Scriptures  gained  the  praise  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

Our  first  glimpse  of  Aristarchus  is  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix. 
29),  where  he  is  described  as  "  a  man  of  Macedonia  "  (here 
of  Thessalonica),  and  a  travelling  companion  of  Paul.  He 
accompanied  St.  Paul  to  Rome  (xxvii.  2),  and  when  at 
Rome,  Paul's  fellow-prisoner,  the  Apostle  sends  his  saluta- 
tions to  the  Christians  at  Colosse  (iv.  10) ;  as  again,  in 
Philemon  24,  still  by  the  Apostle's  side,  he  sends  further 
salutations  to  Philemon.  The  perfect  harmony  of  all  these 
detached  and  widely-scattered  notices  will  be  observed. 

Of  Secundus  of  Thessalonica  we  know  nothing  but 
his  nation,  and  that  his  name  also  is  in  the  slab  from  the 
arch  of  Thessalonica. 

These  were  the  Europeans  of  the  party,  unless  we  add 
St.  Luke,  whose  original  place  of  residence  was  Antioch, 
though  in  habits  of  mind  and  thought  he  was  more  Greek 
than  Asiatic 

From  the  inland  parts  of  Asia  Minor  came  Gaius  of 
Derbe,  and  Timothy  of  Lystra. 

The  name  of  Tychicus  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  each 
of  the  Epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  from  Rome  to  Ephesus, 
to  Colosse,  and  to  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  places  which  it  is 
at  once  observable  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  province 
of  Asia  of  which  Tychicus  is  here  described  as  a  native. 
To  the  Ephesians  (vi.  21)  and  Colossians  (iv.  7),  he  is  desig- 
nated in  exactly  the  same  terms.  Of  Timothy  and  of 
Titus  there  is  to  each  a  mention  of  the  name  with  a 
circumstance. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  consistency  with  which 
the  several  notices  of  seven  out  of  these  eight  persons 
named  hold  together  in  the  history. 

The  company  of  seven  sailed  from  Neapolis  for  Troas, 
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leaving  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  behind  at  Philippic  to  spend 
"the  days  of  unleavened  bread,"  which  were  gradually 
becoming  the  Fast  of  Good  Friday  and  the  Feast  of 
Easter,  on  which  the  primitive  Christians  celebrated  the 
Passover  in  commemoration  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ.  In  this  year,  A.D.  58,  the  Passover  was  slain  on 
Monday,  28th  March.  According  to  Justin  Martyr  (Apol. 
xi.  228),  Paul  left  Philippi  on  Tuesday,  4th  April.  It  is  a 
singular  proof  of  St.  Luke's  accuracy,  that  not  for  many 
years  before  or  after  this  year  58,  could  the  Passover  end 
on  Monday,  as  Justin  Martyr  says,  for  Paul,  according  to 
St  Luke,  to  embark  on  the  Tuesday. 

The  circumstance  that  St  Luke,  the  historian  of  the 
Acts,  here  joined  the  great  Apostle  again,  is  indicated 
simply  and  modestly  by  the  resumption  of  the  first  person 
plural.  No  more  unobtrusive  method  could  have  been 
selected  to  signify  this  important  fact,  than  his  so  quietly 
slipping  in,  almost  unobserved  He  will  now  remain  with 
Paul  to  the  end,  and  be  a  comfort  and  a  help,  watering 
assiduously  and  abundantly  where  Paul  has  planted. 

The  voyage  to  Troas,  which  with  a  fair  wind  would  be 
accomplished  in  two  days  (Acts  xvi.  11),  on  this  occasion 
lasted  five.  At  Troas  they  tarried  seven  days,  as  it  seems, 
at  the  house  of  Carpus  (2  Tim.  iv.  13).  But  it  was  not  on 
this  occasion  that  Paul  left  behind  him  his  "cloke,"  his 
books,  and  his  parchments  ;  but  after  his  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome,  when  he  had  returned  to  the  East,  a  voyage  of 
which  no  record  is  preserved  in  the  Acts,  but  which  is 
clearly  made  out  on  the  evidence  of  scattered  notices  to 
be  collected  hereafter. 

In  order  to  include  a  Sabbath  day,  seven  days  were  spent 
at  Troas  on  this  the  third  and  last  occasion  of  his  visiting 
this  place.  It  was  at  Troas  that  St.  Paul  and  St  Luke  first 
met  to  be  fellow-travellers,  and  that  the  Apostle  received 
his  first  summons  to  evangelize  Europe.     It  was  at  Troas 
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that  he  had  spent  a  sad  time  the  preceding  year,  now 
succeeded  by  a  time  of  cheerfulness  and  hope. 

We  now  meet  with  a  short  passage,  which  makes  us 
acquainted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  early  Christians  worshipped  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  or  the  Lord's  day  *  What  is  quite  clear  is,  that 
the  disciples  were  gathered  together  on  that  day,  and  that 
they  broke  bread,  that  is,  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper,  in 
the  evening.  Therefore  here  the  custom  is  exemplified  of 
a  weekly  communion,  and  the  practice  receives,  at  any  rate, 
a  justification  for  celebrating  it  in  the  evening.  What  our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles  and  the  primitive  Church  certainly 
did  could  never  become  improper,  much  less  a  sin.  How  is 
it,  then,  that  a  particular  section  of  our  Church  kindle  into 
such  a  fever  of  indignation  at  the  very  thought  or  sugges- 
tion of  an  evening  communion,  and  are  so  embarrassed 
when  asked  for  a  plain  reason  for  their  emphatic  preference 
for  an  early  over  a  noonday  or  an  evening  communion  ?  It 
is  manifest  that  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  knew  nothing 
of  any  such  objections.  At  the  same  time  it  is  equally 
evident  that  the  sadly  too  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of 
rare  communions  finds  no  countenance  in  the  history  of 
the  early  Church.  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
generally,  for  the  last  century  and  the  first  quarter  of  this, 
administered  this  sacred  and  blessed  ordinance  as  seldom 
as  possible.  By  slow  degrees,  monthly,  then  fortnightly 
and  weekly,  communions  have  become  more  and  more 
general,  and  the  promised  blessing  is  sought  as  in  the 
purest  and  devoutest  ages  of  faith. 

The  simple  service  was  followed  by  a  discourse,  in  which 
St  Paul's  deep  earnestness  carried  him  on  with  an  unbroken 
flow  of  argument  and  persuasion,  until,  midnight  arriving, 

♦  The  oldest  manuscripts  have  "«//"  (not  the  disciples)  "came 
together;"  and  in  ver.  8,  "where  we  (not  they)  were  gathered  to- 
gether ; "  and  so  the  Revised  Version  has  it. 
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he  was  still   pursuing  his  way  with   unflagging    fervour, 
when  a  crash  and  a  shriek  of  terror  sent  a  shudder  through 
the  assembly,  as  a  young  man  named  Eutychus  was  seen 
motionless  and  dead  on  the  pavement,  having  fallen  from 
the  third  tier  of  windows,  which  looked   into  the  court 
where  Paul  was  preaching.     The  length  of  the   sermon, 
with  the  heat  from  the  crowd  and  the  lamps,  had  made  the 
unfortunate  youth  drowsy,  till  he  lost  his  balance,  and  fell 
down  a  considerable  height  on  to  the  pavement,  from  which 
he  was'  lifted  up  a  corpse — quite  dead.    It  was  not,  as  in 
Acts  xiv.  19,  where  St.  Paul  had  been  stoned,  atnd  was 
supposed  to  be  dead.     Here  the  soul  had  fled,  and  Euty- 
chus was  dead.     But  Paul  went  down  from  the  elevation 
he  was  occupying,  and,  like  Elijah  and  Elisha,  fell  on  the 
lifeless  body ;  and  as  he  embraced  it,  he  felt  the  returning 
flow  of  the  pulsing  blood,  and  the  heaving  of  the  chest 
with  the  reviving  action  of  the  lungs,  and  looked  up  and 
said,  "Make  ye  no  ado,  for  his  life  is  in  him;    be  not 
excited  and  disturbed.     It  is  a  solemn  time :  let  there  be 
no  violence  and  crying ;  fear  ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord  "  (Exod.  xiv.  1 3).     As  in  the  Temple 
of  God,  when  it  was  building,  neither  hammer,  nor  axe, 
nor  cry  of  man  was  heard,  so  in  the  awful  restoration  of 
the  soul  to  the  human  body  no  trouble  or  commotion  dis- 
turbed the  solemn  stillness.     It  was  a  miracle,  wrought  by 
the  Hand  of  God.* 

The  discourse  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  end,  perhaps, 
by  this  sudden  event,  and  Paul  returned  to  his  former 
place,    broke   bread,   not   in   celebration   of  the    Lord's 

*  One  example  will  serve  for  many,  of  the  cool  way  in  which  a 
certain  school,  while  admitting  everything  else  to  be  historical,  exclude 
miraculous  acts  entirely  from  belief.  ''A  youth  named  Eutychus, 
seated  on  a  window-sill,  had  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  dropped 
from  the  third  story  to  the  ground.  They  lifted  him  up,  and  thought 
him  dead.  Paul,  who  never  permitted  himself  to  doubt  his  miraculous 
powers,  did  not  hesitate  to  do  what  Elijah  is  said  to  have  done ;  he 
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Supper,  which  had  already  taken   place,  but  eating  to 

refresh  himself  after  so  much  speaking.     He  then  talked 

or  conversed  familiarly  a  long  while,  till  break  of  day, 

about  five  o'clock  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and,  taking 

affectionate  leave,  departed.     From  Troas  we,  that  is,  St 

Luke  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  except  St.  Paul,  took 

ship,  and  sailed  round  by  the  promontory  of  Lectum  into  the 

Gulf  of  Adram}rttium,  half-way  down  which,  on  its  northern 

shore,  lay  the  port  of  Assos,  where  they  waited  for  Paul. 

For  he  desired  to  commune  by  himself  with  his  Lord  and 

God,  in  quietness  and  solitude.    Every  busy   man  well 

knows,  ''in  quietness  and   in    confidence  shall   be  your 

strength."    The  silence  and  retirement  of  a  long  walk,  alone, 

are  often  found  to  be  highly  favourable  to  the  development 

of  thought  and  the  maturing  of  holy  resolutions.     It  speaks 

much  for  the  general  health  of  the  Apostle,  whatever  were 

lib  local  afflictions,  that  he  was  able  to  take  this  walk  of 

twenty  miles,  following  only  a  short  rest,  after  daybreak. 

He  certainly  departed  the  next  day,  Monday,  since  it  is 

so  stated  (ver.  15). 

The  road,  if  it  can  be  called  a  road,  is  now  almost 
impossible  to  be  discovered  without  a  guide ;  but  the  per- 
manent features  of  the  country  remain  what  they  were. 
The  forests  of  Vallonia  oak  still  shelter  from  the  heat. 
Many-fountained  Ida  still  rears  her  umbrageous  front,  and 
Gargara  lifts  his  lofty  summit.  There  was  an  excellent 
Roman  road  running  straight  from  one  city  to  the  other ; 
and  on  entering  Assos,  Paul  would  pass  under  an  arch, 
which  is  still  standing  with  its  flanking  towers,  of  which  a 

laid  himself  upon  the  youth  who  was  in  a  swoon,  body  to  body,  limb 
to  limb,  and  presently  announced  confidently  that  he  whom  they  wept 
for  was  alive.  In  fact,  the  young  man  had  only  been  shaken  by  his 
fall,  and  soon  came  right  again  "  {Renan, "  St  Paul,"  p.  500).  For  his 
theory  of  miracles,  which  is  much  more  difEcult  to  admit  than  the 
miracles  themselvc:,.  see  p.  409. 
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beautiful  sketch,  by  Canon  Weston,  is  engraved  in  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson. 

Assos  is  another  grand  city.  Fine  cities  were  as  thick 
on  the  shores  of  the  i^lgean  as  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  English  Channel,  and  far  handsomer.  It  was  a  fortified 
place  of  great  natural  strength.  A  full  description  of  it  is 
given  in  "  Vaux's  Greek  Cities  of  Asia  Minor,'*  p.  7.  Its 
rugged  inaccessibleness  gave  rise  to  the  often-quoted  line 
of  Stratonicus,  who  applied  to  Assos,  by  a  play  upon  the 
word,  a  line  of  Homer  {Iliads  vii.  144)  :  ♦  "Aaaov  iffy  m  /c€» 
daaa-ov  oXABpov  irelpaff  XicqaA,  "  Come  more  quickly  (or 
come  to  Assos),  that  the  more  quickly  ye  may  come  to 
destruction." 

Here  the  company  was  completed.  The  same  vessel 
went  the  round  of  the  beautiful  bay ;  and  then  coming  full 
in  face  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
long  line  of  those  beautiful  isles  of  Greece  of  which  Byron 
so  sweetly  sang,  in  lines  of  the  true  heroic  spirit,  though 
strangely  introduced,  as  a  flash  of  pure  light,  amidst  the 
garish  haze  of  a  poem  which  is  entirely  out  of  character 
with  so  splendid  a  burst : — 

"  The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece  ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung  ! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set." — Don  yuan. 

Mitylene  lay  before  them,  which  has  given  its  modem 
name  to  the  whole  island.     Lesbos  has  been  made  illus- 

*  A  curious  mistake  occurs  in  the  Vulgate  at  Acts  xxvii.  13,  of  which 
the  translation  would  run,  "  The  south  wind  blew  softly ;  supposing 
they  had  attained  their  purpose,  they  loosed,  from  AssoSy  ^ovrcr  ia-irw, 
and  sailed  to  Crete  ;"  instead  of,  "  Loosing  thence,  they  sailed  c/os^  by 
Crete" — an  error  which  betrays  a  considerable  amount  either  of  igno- 
rance or  of  carelessness,  perhaps  both.  But  our  own  version  previous 
to  1 88 1  had  the  same. 
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trious  as  the  birthplace  of  Sappho  and  of  Alcaeus,  the  lyric 
poets. 

The  next  day  brought  the  travellers  to  Chios,  now  Scio, 
in  the  spring  of  1823  a  happy  and  prosperous  Greek 
community  of  120,000  souls — in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  a  waste  and  depopulated  wilderness,  through  the 
atrocious  cruelty  and  insatiable  rapacity  of  their  Turkish 
masters.. 

''  Earth  !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 
A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead  ! 
Of  the  three  hundred,  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae." 

Next,  Samos  is  reached,  and  it  would  seem  that  they 
were  becalmed,  a  thing  of  frequent  occurrence  in  those 
sunny  seas.  They  lay  before  Trogyllium,  or  Mycale,  a 
bold  promontory  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  high 
mountain  Messogis  into  the  sea  towards  Samos. 

The  next  day  brought  them  to  Miletus.  Thus  they 
have  sailed  on  the  first  day  from  Assos  to  Mitylene ;  on 
the  second,  to  Chios,  Samos,  and  Trogyllium  ;  on  the  third 
to  Miletus.  On  the  last  day,  Paul  saw  to  his  left  the 
mountains  that  sheltered  Ephesus ;  perhaps  saw  the  white 
palaces  and  temples  of  that  beautiful  city ;  but  he  would 
not  call  there  lest  he  should  be  delayed,  and  prevented 
reaching  Jerusalem  by  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Great  as 
Miletus  has  been,  and  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  its  very  site  is  now  undistinguishable. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

To  the  prophet  Daniel  was  given  the  interpretation  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  with  which  his  spirit  was  so 
troubled,  and  which  none  of  his  magicians  and  astrologers 
could  interpret,  but  in  which  the  iron  limbs  foreshadowed 
to  the  Divine  seer  a  mighty  kingdom,  strong  as  iron,  that 
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should  break  in  pieces  and  bruise  the  remaining  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  That  powerful  state  was  the  Roman  Empire, 
during  the  predominance  of  which  grew  that  "stone,  cut  out 
without  hands/'  which  symbolized  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  which  should  finally  prevail  over  the  whole  earth. 

St  Paul  was  the  chosen  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God 
to  discharge  that  rock  against  the  heathenism  of  the 
empire. 

Long  before  St.  Paul  wrote  his  greatest  Epistle  to  the 
Church  at  Rome,  there  had  been  a  colony  of  the  Jews  there, 
in  the  quarter  allotted  to  them  by  the  considerate  prudence 
of  Augustus.  From  that  quarter  they  had  never  stirred, 
and  the  Transtiberina,  or  Trastevere,  a  district  over  the 
Tiber,  is  still  the  well-known  Jews'  quarter.*  In  the  year 
AD.  58,  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  there  was  already  a  laige 
Christian  community  at  Rome,  consisting  of  the  somewhat 
incompatible  elements  of  Gentile  Christians,  untinged  with 
Judaism,  and  born  Jews,  who  regarded  Christianity  as  a 
timely  and  inevitable  development  out  of  their  own 
religion. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  how  Christianity  first  became 
known  in  Rome.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  A.D.  30,  there 
were  "  strangers  of  Rome,"  who  would  certainly  carry  back 
to  their  friends  at  home  the  strange  but  glad  tidings  which 
they  had  heard.  They  who  were  scattered  abroad  after 
the  persecution  which  arose  about  Stephen  may  very  well, 
some  of  them,  have  carried  the  good  news  to  the  great 
metropolis,  since  they  "  went  everywhere,  preaching  the 
Word  "  (Acts  viii.  4).  It  is  certain  that  no  Apostle  founded 
Christianity  in  the  first  city  of  the  world.  The  basis  of  the 
mighty  work  was  laid  by  men  and  women  whose  names 
even  have  not  come  down  to  us,  at  least  in  that  acknow- 
ledged  capacity.      During    the   twenty-eight    years  that 

•  In  the  course  of  the  improvements  in  progress  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
this  ancient  resort  of  the  Jews  is  being  swept  away  (1881). 
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elapsed  from  that  great  day  of  Pentecost  at  Jerusalem 
until  St  Paul's  Epistle  arrived,  a  Church  had  been  formed, 
possessed  with  as  regularly  organized  a  form  of  govern- 
ment as  could  be  framed  upon  a  kind  of  congr^ational 
principle ;  for  there  was  no  apostolic  superior,  and  no 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  We  have  seen  how  long  Paul  had 
desired  to  see  Rome,  and  how  he  had  determined  to  go  as 
soon  as  he  should  be  able.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural* 
than  a  desire  on  his  part  to  prepare  them  for  his  coming 
by  a  letter.  He  came  not,  when  he  did  come,  with  his 
^hands  free,  and  with  unrestrained  liberty,  but  with  a  chain 
upon  his  wrist,  a  prisoner.  He  came,  not  as  he  had  pro- 
posed or  expected  to  come,  but  as  God  disposed,  who  seeth 
not  as  man  seeth;  and  he  arrived  three  years  after  his 
Epistle,  instead  of  following  closely  upon  it. 

It  is  evident  that  St.  Paul  knew  a  great  many  people  at 
Rome.  He  sends  salutations  to  twenty-six  people  by  name, 
and  to  Rufus's  mother,  **  and  his,"  unnamed ;  to  one  Church 
in  a  house,  to  ten  households,  to  one  group  of  brethren, 
and  to  all  the  saints  of  a  certain  society.  He  sends  saluta- 
tions from  the  Churches  of  Corinth,  that  is,  at  Corinth, 
Cenchrea,  and  elsewhere  in  Achaia,  and  from  eight  indivi- 
duals. This  shows  a  large  connection  between  the  Church 
in  Rome  and  the  Churches  in  the  East. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  who  are  disposed  to  draw 
rather  a  startling  conclusion  from  the  simple  fact  that  St. 
Paul  seems  to  take  leave  of  the  converts,  and  to  return  to 
his  communications  with  ihitm.four  times  in  the  conclusion 
of  this  Epistle.  In  Rom.  xv.  33,  xvi.  20,  24,  27,  he  comes 
apparently  to  a  conclusion  four  times.  Again,  they  analyze 
the  history  of  the  names,  applying  the  far  too  highly  lauded 
instrument  of  "  modem  criticism,"  which,  in  its  operations, 
deals  too  largely  in  the  use  of  conjectured  probabilities 
and  improbabilities  to  entitle  itself  to  a  very  respectful 
attention.    Let  one  prominent  example  suffice.    Renan 
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gives  us  a  fair  specimen  of  the  confident  inaccuracy  of  his 
school,  in  the  foremost  of  his  proofs  that  chap.  xvL  is  a 
composition  of  the  four  conclusions  of  four  separate  epbtles. 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  are  at  Ephesus  in  A.D.  57,  and  send 
salutations  to  Corinth.  They  are  at  Rome  in  A.D.  58,  and 
Paul  sends  salutations  to  them.  In  60  they  are  again  at 
Ephesus,  and  again  Paul  salutes  them  (2  Tim.  iv.  19).  But 
they  had  only  left  Rome  in  52 ;  and  it  is  incredible,  says 
M.  Renan,  that  they  should  have  quitted  Rome  in  52, 
been  at  Ephesus  in  57,  and  back  again  at  Rome  in  58, 
and  again  found  at  Ephesus  in  60.  Therefore  we  cannot 
receive  Rom.  xvi.  in  its  received  authorized  form  1  Most 
people  would  say  there  is  nothing  at  all  improbable  in  this, 
certainly  nothing  impossible,  and  that  the  fair  conclusion  is, 
that  this  excellent  couple  were  moved  about  rather  rapidly 
from  place  to  place,  by  the  exigences  of  business  or  by 
their  zeal  for  the  Gospel.  A  plain  man  cannot  but  pro- 
test against  this  being  called  criticbm,  and  held  to  be 
infallible. 

Indeed,  these  movements  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  so  con- 
sistent and  so  intelligible,  so  free  from  any  defect  in  note 
of  time,  are  employed  by  Paley,  in  "  Horae  Paulinae,"  as  an 
argument  in  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  books. 

A  second  most  dubious  proof  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
a  certain  Father  Garucci,  in  an  examination  of  a  number 
of  Jewish  inscriptions  at  Rome,  ascertained  that  they  con- 
tained twice  as  many  Latin  names  as  Greek.  But  in  the 
salutations  there  are  sixteen  Greek,  and  seven  Latin,  which 
conclusively  proves  that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  not  to  the  Romans!  And  an  exclamation 
is  thrown  in  :  "  Quoi !  toute  TEglise  d'Ephdse  s'^tait  done 
donn^e  rendezvous  i  Rome!"  {Renan,  "St.  Paul,*'  p.  Ixviii.) 

Canon  Farrar  agrees  with  these  conclusions,  and  also 
with  several  other  conjectures  (ii.  170),  of  which  it  may 
fairly  be  remarked,  that  probability  and  improbability  are 
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like  d^^ees  of  light  and  shade,  differently  estimated  by 
different  eyes  and  different  minds,  and  that  criticism,  to  be 
reliable,  ought  only  to  lean  upon  the  safe  basis  of  historical 
demonstration. 

However,  if  these  reforming  critics  are  right,  we  shall 
have  to  believe  that  four  copies  of  this  Epistle  were  written, 
that  two  copies  of  the  first  fifteen  chapters  went  to  two 
Churches ;  the  first,  without  any  salutations,  to  the  Roman, 
the  second  to  the  Ephesian  Church,  with  all  the  greetings. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  last  two  endings  we  are 
not  told.  The  difficulty  is  in  believing  that  the  original 
Epistle  could  have  been  so  sliced  and  distributed.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  necessary  to  frame  any  such  theory.  All  these  people 
may  perfectly  well  have  been  at  Rome,  without  any  violence 
whatever  to  probability ;  and  the  successive  farewells  are 
no  more  than  we  use  ourselves  when  our  hearts  are  more 
than  usually  full.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  fascination  this 
process  of  destruction  has  for  some  minds  I 

Admitting,  as  we  must,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Roman  population  were  now  either  Jewish  or  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, what  kind  of  character  do  these  bear  who  have  never 
listened  to  an  Apostle's  preaching  on  Roman  soil?  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  very  pure  Gospel  was 
brought  to  them ;  for  a  high  report  of  the  standard  of 
their  Christian  attainments  had  reached  the  Apostle's  ears 
in  his  many  journeys.  "  I  thank  my  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  for  you  all,  that  your  faith  is  spoken  of  throughout 
the  whole  world"  (Rom.  i.  8),  which  by-the-by  is  more 
applicable  to  Rome  than  to  Ephesus ;  "  I  myself  also 
am  persuaded  of  you,  my  brethren,  that  ye  yourselves 
are  full  of  goodness,  filled  with  all  knowledge,  able  also  to 
admonbh  one  another  "  (xv.  14).  We  do  not  find  in  this 
Epistle,  as  in  others,  severe  reproofs  ;  no  rebukes  for  license 
and  self-indulgence  as  at  Corinth,  no  relapsing  into  the  law 
of  Moses  as  with  the  Galatians,  no  speculation  and  asceti- 
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cism  as  at  Colossx.  The  Apostle  has  with  the  Romans^ 
only  the  straightforward  work  of  clearly  enunciating  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus. 

We  find,  even  on  a  superficial  examination  of  the  Epistle, 
that  he  has  to  address  himself  both  to  Jews  and  to  Gen- 
tiles, separately  as  well  as  collectively.    No  doubt  there 
were  many  to  whom  Christianity,  as  it  was  once  with 
ApoUos  and  with  the  twelve  disciples  at  Ephesus,  was  a 
very  vague  and  unsatisfactory  outgrowth  from  the  Jewish 
faith ;  and  these  had  to  be  taught  the  first  principles  of  the 
Gospel  of   Christ.    And    there  were  extremely  difficult 
elements  to  contend  with  at  Rome,  just  as  elsewhere.    To 
sons  of  Abraham  it  was  the  hardest  thing  in  the  liirorld 
to  surrender  the  privileges  which  they  had  never  ceased  to 
cherish  as  peculiar  and   inalienable,  and  by  which  they 
boasted  of  a  superiority  over  their  conquerors  which  no 
force  of  arms  could  take  from  them  or  diminish.     Had 
not  they,  of  all  nations  of  the  world,  been  singled  out  for 
two  thousand  years  as  the  only  people  to  whom   God 
vouchsafed  a  direct  revelation  ?    They  hoped  to  the  end  of 
time  to  maintain  this  spiritual  supremacy  over  the  power- 
ful masters  of  "the  world.     Rulers  on  mere  earthly  thrones, 
they  fondly  hoped,  should  one  day  be  governed  by  the 
chosen,  favoured  people  of  God. 

The  well-known  scene  at  Jerusalem  makes  this  all  very 
clear.  The  Apostle  was  listened  to  without  interruption, 
perhaps  with  respectful  attention,  until  the  fatal  words 
passed  his  lips,  **  He  said  unto  me.  Depart ;  for  I  will  send 
thee  far  hence  to  the  Gentiles"  (Acts  xxii.  21).  Then 
came  a  rush  of  cries  and  frantic  abuse  and  threats  of 
instant  death.  Exclusive  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  the  last  hope  of  the  Jew,  upon  which  he  fixed 
his  tenacious  grasp  with  the  energy  of  despair :  a  strange 
contrast  to  all  that  we  hold  dearest  in  charity  and  love  for 
our  neighbours  of  every  land  and  every  tongue !    Therefore, 
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speaking  to  men  clinging  to  such  views  as  these,  Paul  would 
have  to  address  them  with  delicacy  and  tenderness ;  and 
what  can  surpass  the  carefulness  and  solicitude  with  which, 
on  every  occasion,  he  approached  those  sons  of  Abraham 
who  would  lend  him  a  listening  ear  ? 

Had  St.  Peter  any  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  ?  And  when  did  he  first  see  that  city  ?  Tradi- 
tion alone  alleges  Peter  to  have  founded  Christianity  at 
Rome,  and  that  a  tradition  no  earlier  than  the  close  of  the 
second  century  (see  Farrar,  ii.,  \66),  We  know  from  the 
Book  of  Acts  that  he  was  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.D.  49,  and  that  he  was  at  the  Council  of  Antioch  in  A.D. 
53.  If  he  had  been  with  St.  Paul  during  his  first  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  Paul  could  not  have  failed  to  allude  to  his 
presence.  We  do  not  even  know,  demonstrably,  that  he 
died  at  Rome.  For  the  Romish  faith,  or  superstition, 
respecting  Peter,  tradition,  which  will  affirm  almost  any- 
thing, alone  is  appealed  to. 

It  is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  attempt  even  a 
meagre  sketch  of  the  argument  so  compactly  and  yet  so 
amply  enfolded  in  this  many-sided  Epistle.  Better  to  leave 
such  a  task  untouched  in  this  place.  Let  it  be  sufficient 
here  to  observe,  that  the  germ  of  the  substance  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  may  clearly  be  discerned  in  the 
addresses  of  St.  Paul  found  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  especially 
in  the  discourses  at  Antioch  of  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.)  and  at 
Athens  (Acts  xvii.) 

It  is  easier  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
than  that  of  any  other  Epistle.  St.  Paul  had  never  yet 
visited  Rome,  having  had  a  great  desire  for  many  years  to 
come  unto  them.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  stay 
longer  where  he  was  writing,  "  having  no  more  place  in 
these  parts ''  (Rom.  xv.  23).  He  was  just  going  to  set  out 
for  Jerusalem  with  a  collection  for  the  saints  (xv.  25). 
From  Acts  xxiv.  17,  "After  many  years  I  came  to  bring 

29 
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alms  to  my  nation,  and  offerings,"  compared  with  i  Co 
xvi.  1-4,  and  2  Cor.  viii.  1-4,  referring  to  these  collection 
he  did  carry  such  a  collection  from  Achaia  and  Macedoni 
to  Jerusalem,  after  his  second  visit  to  Achaia.*     In  t 
Epistle  he  mentions  Timotheus,  Gaius,  and  Sosipater, 
being  with  him  on  that  second  visit ;  and  again  he  co 
mends  to  the  Romans  Phoebe,  the  bearer  of  the  letter 
widow  and  deaconess  of  Cenchreae. 

Hence  we  infer  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  v 
written  at  Corinth,  or  at  Cenchreae,  in  Achaia,  at  the  cl 
of  his  visit  to  Southern  Greece,  in  A.D.  58. 

*  In  this  Epistle  he  intimated  his  fears  and  apprehensions  £L      ^^ 
them  that  did  not  believe  in  Judea,  whither  he  was  about  to  pro^^^g^j 
(Rom.  XV.  31). 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  FAREWELL   AT  MILETUS. 

Acts  xx.  17-38. 
A.D.  58,  Spring — Rulers  as  in  Chap.  XIX, 

"  The  Christian  Pastor,  bowed  to  earth 
With  thankless  toil,  and  vile  esteemed, 
Still  travailing  in  second  birth 

Of  souls  that  will  not  be  redeemed. 
Yet  steadfast  set  to  do  his  part, 
And  fearing  most  his  own  vain  heart." 

''Christian  Year,"* 

WE  left  the  Apostle  making  for  Miletus,  having" 
passed  Ephesus  without  calling.  There  is  no  need 
to  suppose  that  the  Apostolic  party  had  chartered  a  ship, 
and  could  enter  a  harbour  or  pass  it  at  pleasure  ;  we  have 
only  to  conclude  that  St.  Paul  had  used  his  judgment  in 
selecting  a  ship  which  called  at  the  ports  he  desired  to 
visit. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  20,  Authorized  Version,  this  place  is  im- 
properly called  Miletum  (rectified  in  Revised  Version). 
On  a  comparison  between  a  map  of  modern  Turkey  in 
Asia  and  ancient  Asia  Minor,  a  great  difference  will  be 
noticed  in  the  contour  of  the  shore;  and  the  ancient  Miletus, 
or  modem  Palattia,  will  be  observed  to  be  ten  miles  from 
the  present  shore.  The  Maeander,  carrying  down  with  it 
in  its  long  sinuous  course  a  vast  quantity  of  alluvial  soil, 
which  it  gradually  deposits  about  its  mouth,  has  formed 
a  slow  accumulation  of  dry  or  marshy  land,  amounting  to 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  from  its  position  during  the  Ionian 
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migration  1040  B.C.,  to  its  line  at  the  present  day.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  about  three  yards  and  a  half  in  a  year.* 
At  this  rate,  Samos  will  in  time  become  a  promontory 
joined  to  the  mainland.  All  that  is  seen  now  of  this  once 
famous  maritime  capital,  the  prolific  mother  of  eighty 
powerful  colonies,  is  a  collection  of  a  few  poor  and 
miserable  huts  in  an  unhealthy  swamp.  Of  the  grandeur 
of  Miletus,  a  city  famous  800  years  before  St.  Paul  touched 
its  shores,  with  four  grand  harbours,  each  of  which  could 
hold  a  fleet ;  the  birthplace  of  Thales,  Anaximander,  and 
Anaximenes, — the  only  relic  left  is  that  which  we  so 
frequently  find  in  Greek  cities,  the  ruins  of  the  great 
theatre. 

The  words  of  the  good  and  the  wise  are  endowed  with 
immortality;  the  most  imposing  monuments  of  man's 
earthly  power  perish  in  time.  The  Miletian  theatre  is  a 
dismal  ruin.  The  words  of  St.  Paul  pronounced  near  that 
spot  live  still  in  all  their  original  freshness  and  power, 
gifted  with  perennial  life  in  themselves,  and  a  life-giving 
power  in  addition. 

St.  Paul  had  sent  word  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  to  meet 
him  at  Miletus,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles;  passing  by 
Priene  and  the  great  promontory  of  Mycale,  near  which 
stood  the  magnificent  temple  to  Poseidon,  which  Alexander 
the  Great  was  allowed  to  dedicate  with  his  name  on  an 
inscribed  slab,  now  in  the  Elgin  room  of  the  British 
Museum,  after  his  disappointment  at  not  being  suffered 
to  immortalise  his  name  in  the  Temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus. 

It  was  a  fine  Roman  road,  and,  no  doubt,  the  distance 
was  no  serious  obstacle.  The  estuary  of  the  Maeander 
was  crossed,  and  soon  the  Apostle,  and  the  leading  men 
among  his  Ephesian  converts,  stood  for  the  last  time  face 

*  An  interesting  map,  in  Lewin's  "St.  Paul,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  92,  shows  the 
successive  steps  of  this  gradual  advance. 
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to  face.  Who  can  doubt  but  that  it  was  an  interview 
marked  with  deep  feeling  on  both  sides  ?  How  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when  the  memories  of  the  last  eventful  years, 
years  so  full  of  touching  personal  and  national  reminiscences, 
crowded  on  the  thoughts  of  each  person  present?  We 
have  had  parting  scenes  and  parting  addresses  in  the  Old 
Testament,  full  of  tenderness  and  solemnity  :  Moses  and 
the  Israelites,  as  the  wanderings  drew  to  a  close  (Deut 
XXXI.,  xxxii.) ;  Joshua  and  the  same  people  on  the  verge 
of  the  chieftain's  grave  (Josh,  xxiii.) ;  David  as  he  was 
about  to  close  his  life,  "  in  a  good  old  age,  full  of  days, 
riches,  and  honour "  (i  Chron.  xxviii.,  xxix.) ;  and  Elijah, 
as  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  aware  of  his  approaching 
departure,  followed  him  with  deep  and  reverent  affection 
to  the  Jordan  (2  Kings  ii.)  The  last  solemn  parting  of 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  will  at  once  occur  to  every  mind. 
But  perhaps  none  surpasses  in  intensity  of  feeling,  in 
mingling  sweet  and  bitter  memories,  the  parting  of  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  from  his  Gentile  converts  at 
Miletus,  on  the  lonely  shore,  with  the  sad  waves  lapping 
at  their  feet,  and  the  forest  boughs  murmuring  above. 

We  are  forcibly  reminded  by  this  occasion  of  the  awful 
solemnity  of  the  majestic  progress  of  Jesus  in  His  last 
advance  upon  the  guilty  city  of  Jerusalem.  *  "  The  disciple 
is  not  above  his  Master."  Of  the  bitter  cup  that  the 
Saviour  drank,  shall  not  the  saved  partake  }  As  Jesus, 
slowly  but  with  fixed  determination,  bent  His  steps 
towards  the  persecuting  city,  so  does  His  Apostle,  with 
manly  fortitude,  emulate  the  Divine  heroism  of  the  Lord. 

Thoughts  like  these  filled  the  minds  of  both  speaker  and 
hearers  during  the  discourse  of  which  St.  Luke  gives  us 
here  so  admirable  an  epitome,  the  golden  sentences  being 
only  condensed  into  a  precious  volume  of  less  compass. 
Among  the  elders  was  Timothy,  either  now,  or  soon  to  be, 
*  See  Author's  "  Life  of  Christ,"  page  248. 
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president  or  bishop  among  them  (i  Tim.  i.  3),  with  power 
and  authority  to  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons  (iii. 
i-io;  V.  22).  It  is  evident  that  at  this  time,  while  the 
Apostles  were  living,  the  chief  power  lay  in  their  hands. 
When  they  died,  their  places  were  not  filled  up,  and 
distinguished  deacons  were  chosen  to  fill  the  high  office 
of  presbyter  or  episcopus,  terms  used  at  this  time  indis- 
criminately, but  afterwards  sharply  discriminated.  * 

That  they  were  numerous  we  can  have  no  doubt.  In 
Asia  Minor,  elders  were  ordained  in  every  Church  (Acts 
xiv.  23) ;  and  Irenaeus  says  expressly,  "  The  bishops  and 
presbyters  of  Ephesus,  and  of  the  other  neighbouring 
cities,  were  convoked  on  this  occasion  at  Ephesus.'*  And 
as  he  was  closely  connected  with  Asia  Minor,  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  mistaken  or  misinformed. 

The  discourse  divides  itself  naturally  into  a  retrospection 
of  the  past  (18-21,  31-35) ;  a  review  of  the  present  (22-28) ; 
and  a  prospect  of  the  future  (29-30). 

The  address  is  in  part  the  summing  up  and  final  review 
of  an  apostolic  career,  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history. 
It  is  the  model  of  an  episcopal  charge,  as  we  have  had 
before  primitive  models  of  pastoral  and  controversial 
addresses,  of  confirmations,  of  Lord's  Day  services,  and  of 
the  Administration  of  the  Sacraments. 

In  a  somewhat  unusual  manner,  St  Paul  opens  without 
the  usual  personal  address,  "  brethren,"  which  is  only  once 
used  in  ver.  32.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the  tone  of 
dignified  authority  adopted  by  the  divinely  constituted 
head  of  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles.  We  observe  also  the 
decided  and  unhesitating  manner  in  which  he  refers  to 
his  active,  energetic,  and  unceasing  work,  from  the  very 
first  day  that  he  set  foot  in  Asia ;  how  he  had  been  with 
them  at  all  seasons,  how  he  served  the  Lord  with  all 
humility  of  mind,  with  many  tears  and  temptations, 
♦  This  subject  may  be  seen  fully  discussed  in  "Bible  Educator,''  i.,  182. 
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afflictions  which  fell  thickly  upon  him  through  the  un- 
tiring and  insidious  conspiracies  of  the  Jews.  For  he 
spoke  of  his  own  countrymen  almost  as  he  would  speak 
of  foreigners  in  addressing  the  Gentiles,  among  whom  he 
is  as  a  Gentile.  And  he  refers  to  his  daily  public  and 
private  ministrations  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  preaching 
repentance  and  faith. 

Is  so  much  self-praise  consistent  with  Christian  humility  ? 
Superficial  thinkers  will  have  it  that  all  reference  to  our 
own  good  actions  is  pride  and  vanity.  But  it  is  not  so. 
There  are  occasions — wisdom  must  decide  what — when  a 
clear  testimony  to  our  own  integrity  is  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  confirmation  of  His  Truth.  Even  our  Lord, 
whose  example  as  man  it  can  never  be  right  to  avoid, 
commended  His  own  humbleness  and  meekness  to  our 
imperfect  imitation ;  and  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  His 
watchful  enemies :  "  Which  of  you  convinceth  Me  of  sin  } " 
It  may  be  done,  and  is  constantly  being  done,  by  good 
men  with  a  dignity  free  from  presumption  and  affectation. 
"  Happy,"  says  Bengel,  "  he  who  is  able  thus  to  open  a 
discourse."  To  ignore  what  Christian  graces  we  may  have 
received,  is  unfeeling  and  ungrateful,  and  will  lead  to  the 
diminution  of  those  graces. 

St  Paul  is  undoubtedly  greatly  given  to  speak  of  himself, 
more  than  would  please  many  modern  purists.  A  good 
man's  teaching  must  lose  much  of  its  influence  if  he  too 
modestly  abstains  from  reference,  at  the  right  time  and 
place,  to  whatever  services  he  may  have  rendered. 

Before  he  appeals  to  his  teaching,  St.  Paul  refers  to  his 
life.  Of  what  use  is  doctrine  without  a  consistent  life  ? 
The  matter  may  be  good,  but  in  public  estimation  the 
channel  pollutes  it.  Yes,  not  his  worst  enemies  could 
impeach  his  humility  of  mind.  With  all  lowliness  and 
meekness  he  had  kept  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace. 
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His  public  teaching  was  supplemented  and  strengthened 
by  house  to  house  visiting.  If  the  Apostle  deemed  his 
work  incomplete  without  pastoral  visitation,  how  much 
more  the  lower  ranks  of  clergy  and  pastors  !  Paul  warned 
every  one  night  and  day  with  tears.  Shall  not  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  ministry  of  souls  aim  at  the  like  diligence 
and  faithfulness  ? 

But  even  a  careless  reader  must  be  struck  with  the 
deeply  pathetic  tone  of  the  address.  Thrice  are  tears 
mentioned  in  this  discourse,  and  its  results.*  There  were 
tears  of  sorrow  and  anguish  over  his  trials  and  his  sufferings 
(ver.  19)  ;  and  these  are  remotely  parallel  with  the  agony 
of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane.  There  were  tears  of  pastoral 
affection  and  anxious  solicitude,  in  referring  to  his  daily 
and  nightly  warning  of  his  disciples,  similar  to  the  tears 
which  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  as  He  beheld  rebel- 
lious, doomed  Jerusalem  below  Him  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  There  were  tears  of  natural  affection  and  of  sweet 
friendship,  as  he  parts  from  his  friends,  whom  he  believed 
he  should  never  see  more, — tears  like  those  which  Jesus 
shed  by  the  side  of  Lazarus*  grave. 

There  is  no  weakness  in  such  tears.  The  strong  in 
heart,  men  of  courage,  bold  for  their  God  and  the  truth, 
feel  emotions  deep  enough  and  strong  enough  to  force 
tears  from  their  eyes  on  exceptional  occasions.  But  in 
such  tears  there  is  a  hidden  joy.  No  despondency  or 
unmanly  repining  mingles  with  them.  In  this  same 
discourse  the  bonds  and  afflictions  are  a  help  to  Paul  to 
finish  his  course  with  joy  (ver.  24).  Dying  daily,  he  is 
always  rejoicing.  Strange  paradox !  but  the  Christian 
understands  it  well. 

It  is  characteristic  of  St.  Paul,  as  well  as,  on  similar 
occasions,   of  every   noble   heart,   that   he   never   alludes 

*  See  on  this  subject  the  exquisitely  beautiful  second  sermon  of 
A.  Monod  on  "  St,  Paul^  Son  Christianisme^  ou  ses  LarmesJ* 
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with  alarm  or  grief  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Gentiles. 
These  affected  him  but  little.  It  was  the  plots  and 
the  ambushes,  the  rancorous  and  the  long  untiring  hate  of 
his  countrymen,  which  drew  from  him  these  bitter  tears 
of  sorrow.  From  an  enemy  he  could  have  borne  this,  but 
these  blows  came  from  his  own  familiar  friends,  for  whom 
he  had  sacrificed  all,  and  who  were  ready  in  return  to 
murder  him.  The  finer  natures  always  feel  most  acutely 
the  ingratitude  of  their  own  kith  and  kin. 

The  expression  rendered,  "  I  kept  back  nothing,"  is  in 
the  original  a  nautical  term,  the  only  occasion  (except, 
perhaps,  avoKvci^y  2  Tim.  iv.  6)  on  which  Paul  uses  a 
metaphor  borrowed  from  the  sea ;  xnroariKKccrdai,,  used  in 
the  same  sense  also  in  ver.  27,  is  to  reef  in  and  furl  the 
sails,  and  comes  with  singular  naturalness  after  a  long 
voyage,  where  he  was  hearing  the  word  used  every  day ; 
and  he  would  say  he  never  reefed  in  or  lowered  his  sails  to 
make  less  way  and  hinder  the  doctrine  of  God  in  its  progress. 

The  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions  have:  "And  now, 
behold,  I  go,  bound  in  the  spirit,  unto  Jerusalem."  Yet,  does 
"bound  in  the  spirit"  sufficiently  express  the  force  of  the  ori- 
ginal, which  is  translated  by  the  Vulgate  "  alligatus  Spiritu," 
and  in  the  French  translation,  is  "  Li^  dans  TEsprit "  ?  This 
latter  interpretation,  besides,  brings  out  the  fact  that  St. 
Paul  did  not  run  into  dangers  rashly,  but  went  out  to  meet 
them  under  Divine  guidance.  And  he  moved  forward, 
mainly  in  ignorance  of  what  should  befall  him,  save  a 
general  and  fearful  apprehension,  that  from  city  to  city, 
as  at  Tyre  (Acts  xxi.  4)  and  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi.  10,  11), 
the  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  would  be  brought  against 
him,  but  not  by  trustworthy  friends,  that  he  must  with- 
draw from  the  conflict.  And  seemed  there  not  good 
reason  why  he  should  retire  from  so  unequal  a  struggle  } 
He  who  had  opened  the  gate  of  heaven  to  the  Gentiles, 
he  who  had  proclaimed  deliverance  to  the  Jew  from  the 
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unbearable  burden  of  the  Law,  would  one  not  have  believed 
that  he  would  be  received  with  acclamations  of  joy  at 
Jerusalem  ?  But  no,  he  comes  to  face  calumny  and  false- 
hood, and  knows  full  well  that  there  is  no  reward  for  his 
labours  in  this  weary  life.  But  it  was  a  strange  trial,  this 
conflicting  testimony  of  the  Spirit ;  one  while  he  is  bound 
to  go,  another  while,  apparently  inspired  prophets  warn 
him  not  to  go.  Does  then  the  Spirit  waver  i  has  the  trem- 
bling compass  ceased  to  point  true  to  the  magnetic  pole? 
Ah  no  !  it  is  the  Apostle^s  trial  of  faith,  and  he  must 
discern  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God.  It  is  as  with 
the  unfortunate  prophet  of  old,  who  suffered  himself  to  be 
deceived  by  a  false  prophet.  The  direct  and  immediate 
is  ever  to  be  preferred,  where  there  is  a  choice,  to  the 
mediate  or  indirect  revelation. 

And  he  was  inflexible.  None  of  those  things  present, 
nor  the  fear  of  future  evils,  could  unsettle  his  fixed  mind. 
The  heathen  poet  could  show  his  **justum  ac  ienacem  pro- 
positi virum,*  or  the  "  integer  vitce  scelerisqu^  purus^'  but 
the  God-fearing  Christian  will  display  these  qualities  with 
the  highest  motives  and  to  the  loftiest  perfection.  What 
is  dearer  to  human  nature  than  life  ?  but  to  the  Christian, 
life  itself  is  less  to  be  considered  than  duty ;  and  his  course, 
to  use  Paul's  favourite  metaphor  from  the  Greek  games,  if 
run  with  faithfulness,  would  win  a  crown  gilded  with  the 
refined  gold  of  joy  in  Christ. 

Then  there  suddenly  came  over  the  tender  heart  of  the 
Apostle  the  thought  that  of  all  these  old  familiar,  friendly 
faces,  most  would  never  reflect  back  again  the  ardent  light 
of  his  pleading  eyes.  The  saying  does  not  imply  a  cer- 
tainty that  he  should  never  revisit  that  shore.  He  could 
not  tell  whether  he  should  or  not,  and  it  will  appear  here- 
after that  probably  he  did.  But  what  he  said  was  that  all 
would  never  meet  him  again  ;  many  would  be  removed  by 
natural,  some  by  violent,  death,  some  by  change  of  abode. 
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At  this  place,  no  doubt,  the  eyes  of  the  disciples  began 
to  fill  with  those  tears  which  soon  br^^ke  down  their  forti- 
tude, and  more  yet  as  they  heard  the  solemn  protest  of 
conscious  rectitude  of  life  and  conduct,  which  the  Apostle 
again  pressed  upon  them  ;  that  he  was  pure  from  their 
blood,  if  they  fell  away,  for  he  had  not  feared  to  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  God.  "  The  whole  counsel ! "  What  can 
Roman  divines  say  who  are  so  chary  of  disclosing  revealed 
truths  and  have  invented  a  doctrine  of  maimed  and  imper- 
fect teaching,  called  the  doctrine  of  development, — what  will 
they  say  to  St.  Paul's  imprudence  in  declaring  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  so  far  as  it  was  revealed  to  himself?  Bengel 
justly  observes,  that  the  minister  who  withholds  that  which 
he  was  bound  to  communicate,  is  therefoi'e  not  pure  from 
the  blood  of  all  men.     {See  Ezek.  iii.  18-21.) 

Solemn  exhortations  follow  next.  It  is  an  episcopal 
charge.  The  chief  pastor  of  the  flock  is  addressing  the 
shepherds.  But  the  shepherds  and  the  sheep  are  all  the 
charge  of  the  Chief  Shepherd.  Therefore,  in  our  old 
original  Litany,  the  Litanical  prayer  was  for  "  Episcopum 
nostrum  et  gregem  sibi  commissutn.'^*  "  Watch  over  that 
flock,"  he  says,  "in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you 
bishops."  t  It  is  the  Church  of  God,  which  He  has  pur- 
chased with  His  own  Blood,  the  Blood  of  His  dear  Son. 
The  Alexandrine  version,  and  some  others  of  less  note, 
have, "The  Church  of  the  Lord," which  removes  the  feel- 
ing that  some  might  have,  that  "  His  own  Blood  "  is  the 
Blood  of  God.  We  must  take  care  neither  to  confound  the 
Persons,  nor  to  divide  the  Substance.  "Thou  wast  slain, 
and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  Thy  Blood  "  (Rev.  v.  9). 

The  Apostle  now  rises  to  a  sad  prophetic  strain,  as  he 

*  See  Appendix  to  Ruskin's  "  Letters  to  the  Clergy**  (Strahan),  edited 
by  the  present  author,  for  a  large  part  of  that  beautiful  Litany, 
much  of  which  is  so  imperfectly  rendered  in  our  own  version  of  it. 

t  In  margin  "overseers,"  which  surely  is  the  better  reading. 
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foretells  the  irruption  into  the  fold  after  his  departure,  of 
noisome  greedy  wolves,  shepherds  more  eager  to  fleece  than 
to  feed  their  flocks.  Worse  than  all,  these  ravenous  beasts 
would  arise  from  among  themselves.  We  can  tell  them  by 
their  names :  Hymenaeus,  Alexander,  and  the  Nicolaitanes 
(i  Tim.  i.  20  ;  Rev.  ii.  6),  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes  (2  Tim. 
i.  15).  St.  John's  first  Epistle  was  written  at  Ephesus,  and 
he  says,  '*  They  went  out  from  us,"  fulfilling  the  prediction 
of  St  Paul.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  false  teachers,  that 
they  lure  their  dupes  to  hang  upon  themselves,  instead  of 
Christ,  and  to  call  themselves  by  their  names,  instead  of 
His  Name,  the  Name  of  Him  who  is  "  God  over  all,  blessed 
for  ever." 

The  word  of  direct  exhortation  follows,  and  brings  this 
most  memorable  address  to  a  conclusion.  With  a  deep 
pathos,  and  most  affecting  solemnity,  he  exhorts  his  dear 
brethren  to  watch  still  evermore,  and  to  remember  how 
for  three  years  he  ceased  not  to  warn  day  and  night  with 
tears. 

The  thought  forces  itself  on  us  in  this  place,  what  love  is 
here  !  what  burning  zeal  for  souls !  Is  any  trace  found  of 
this  ardent  energy  in  the  broad  teaching  of  the  day,  which, 
with  a  profuse  application  of  the  words  "  loving,"  "  gentle," 
"  tender,"  and  so  on,  coldly  seeks  to  withdraw  the  Christian 
from  the  faith  which  is  his  happiness,  his  only  stay  in  life's 
sorest  troubles  ?  I  have  before  me  a  little  book  (I  decline 
to  give  its  title)  which  professes  to  be  one  of  a  series  of  books 
for  the  young,  and  lovingly  (!)  seeks  to  draw  the  young  away 
from  their  superstitious  reverence  for,  their  ignorant  devo- 
tion to,  the  Bible  !  One  can  easily  fancy  a  parent,  a  teacher, 
or  a  minister,  striving  to  win  the  soul  of  a  youth  to  Jesus, 
and  inspire  him  with  love  for  the  Word.  But  who  ever  saw 
a  deist,  or  a  theist,  or  whatever  he  is  called,  moved  to  tears 
in  his  endeavours  to  pull  down  that  faith  which  removes 
mountains  }   God  be  thanked,  such  zeal  is  impossible.    With 
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them  it  is  no  matter  of  life  and  death,  but  an  interesting 
topic  for  discussion,  a  matter  of  speculative  views  and  vague 
and  variable  opinion,  which,  however,  is  invariably  laid  as 
the  foundation  of  the  most  dogmatic  assertions. 

Finally  commending  them  ail  to  the  favour  of  God,  and 
to  the  Word  of  His  grace,  that  is,  the  Word  of  God,  Jesus 
Christ  the  Lord,  he  lifts  up  his  voice  in  supplication,  that 
the  Word  may  build  them  up,  and  establish  them  finally 
in  the  everlasting  inheritance  among  the  saints  of  God. 
But,  beautiful  thought !  memory  to  be  long  dwelt  upon  ! 
his  last  care  is  for  the  poor,  the  weak,  those  who  need  the 
aid  of  the  men  whom  God  has  blest  with  gifts  and  power. 
We  have  heard,  in  this  farewell  address,  of  faith,  we  have 
heard  of  hope ;  charity,  the  chief  of  the  blessed  three, 
dwells  last  and  longest  on  those  lips  which  were  never 
opened  but  to  win  souls.  Those  thin,  toil-worn  hands,  which 
he  uplifted  to  bear  witness  to  his  words,  had  ministered  to 
his  own  immediate  necessities,  of  course,  but  assuredly  also 
to  the  necessities  of  those  that  were  with  him.  "  I  have 
showed  you,  I  have  instructed  you,  how,  being  strong,  your 
labour  should  be  directed,  not  to  selfish  objects,  but  to  min- 
ister to  the  necessities  of  the  sick,  the  infirm,  the  poor,  the 
weak  in  mind.  For  all  such  labour  is  twice  blessed.  It 
blesseth  him  that  gives,  as  well  as  him  that  takes,  blessing 
the  giver  doubly ;  for  has  not  our  Lord  Jesus  said,  in  words 
well  remembered  among  the  faithful,  though  they  may  not 
have  a  place  in  the  Gospels,  '  It  is  MORE  BLESSED  TO  GIVE 
THAN  TO  RECEIVE  '  ?  It  is  divine  to  give,  it  is  but  human 
to  receive." 

A  silence  fell  on  the  assembly,  interrupted  by  suppressed 
sighs  and  broken  cries  of  grief,  that  mingled  with  the 
murmuring  of  the  waves,  and  the  rustling  of  the  leafy 
over-arching  boughs,  clothed  with  the  tender  green  of  early 
spring. 

After  a  short  impressive  pause,  Paul  bowed  the  knee 
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upon  the  sandy  shore,  and  as  all  fell  into  an  attitude  of 
earnest  supplication,  the  voice  of  the  Apostle  was  heard 
wrestling  in  prayer  for  an  abundant  blessing  on  those  dear 
people,  and  that  they  should  be  preserved  from  the  im- 
pending danger.  They  then  arose,  better  prepared  for  the 
inevitable  separation,  but  weeping  sore  ;  and,  successively 
approaching  their  beloved  Apostle  and  friend,  they  wept 
upon  his  neck  and  passionately  embraced  him,  their  hearts 
sinking  for  sorrow  that  in  all  probability  they  should  never 
behold  him  more.  And  then  with  slow  and  mournful  steps 
"  they  brought  him  on  his  way  unto  the  ship," 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

LAST  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM. 

Acts  xxi.  1-16. 

A.D.  58,  Spring,— Under  same  rulers  as  Chap.  XIX* 

"  They  set,  as  sets  the  morning  star,  which  goes 
Not  down  behind  the  darkened  west,  nor  hides' 
Obscured  amongst  the  tempests  of  the  sky, 
But  melts  away  into  the  light  of  heaven." 

Pollock. 

BEAUTIFUL  and  glittering  was  the  scene  opened  out 
by  the  easy  and  favourable  progress  of  the  ship 
among  the  fair  Ionian  Isles  off  the  Asiatic  shore.  The 
vernal  sun  shone  by  day  with  tempered  beams  ;  the  full 
moon  bathed  the  sea,  and  sky,  and  land  in  her  silvery 
light.  The  shores  lay  on  either  side,  now  approaching,  now 
receding,  laden  with  rich  foliage  and  bright  spring  flowers, 
while  the  prosperous  towns  and  thriving  villages,  not  as 
now  roofless  and  ruined,  but  sumptuous  and  wealthy  with 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  lay  at  brief  intervals  between 
the  smiling  vine-clad  hills.  It  must  have  been  a  spectacle 
of  marvellous  attractiveness,  of  which  the  present  aspect 
affords  but  a  poor  faint  shadow,  though  the  salient  features 
of  the  scenery  have  undergone  no  change  since  the  eyes  of 
St.  Paul  and  his  companions  fell  on  them  nineteen  centuries 
ago. 

But  the  very  perfection  of  natural  beauty  has  but  little 
relation  with,  or  influence  over,  the  dark  depression  of  a 
distressed  and  anxious  spirit.     The  wanderer  among  the 
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beautiful  lakes  and  mountains  where  these  lines  are  penned, 
knows  well  that  t|ie  inner  spirit  of  such  a  man  is  equally 
uninfluenced  by  external  objects,  whether  passing  down  the 
busy  street,  or  through  the  silent  valley  where  sleeps  the 
blue  and  shining  lake.  A  gathering  darkness  brooded  over 
the  firm  soul  of  Paul,  as  he  sailed  on,  unshrinking  and  fear- 
less, but  not  without  sadness,  from  the  presence  of  warm 
friends,  to  scenes  where  he  knew  too  well  that  bonds  and 
imprisonment,  perhaps  torture  and  death,  awaited  him,  and 
the  grim  countenances  of  unrelenting  persecutors.  But  he 
never  quailed  nor  flinched.  There  is,  as  we  have  said,  a 
powerful  resemblance  between  this  progress  of  the  Apostle 
towards  the  persecuting  city  and  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
the  same  direction  ;  and  the  Master  and  the  servant  faced 
with  an  equally  stern  resolution  the  impending  horror.  A 
shadow,  as  of  a  dark  fatality,  fell  upon  the  company  when 
Eutychus  fell  dead  before  the  Apostle's  face.  At  Miletus 
he  had  foreboded  the  bonds  and  imprisonment  which 
awaited  him  in  every  city.  He  had  asked  for  the  prayers 
of  the  Roman  Christians  for  deliverance  from  unbelievers 
at  Jerusalem  (Rom.  xv.  31) ;  and  as  he  advanced  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  scene  of  the  approaching  crisis,  portents 
and  warnings  gathered  thickly  about  his  path,  to  be  met  with 
undeviating  firmness.  Are  we  not  reminded  how,  on  His 
last  progress  to  Jerusalem,  the  disciples  came  to  Jesus  and 
said,  "  Master,  the  Jews  were  but  now  seeking  to  stone 
Thee,  and  goest  Thou  thither  again  "  (John  xi.  8) ;  and 
how,  finding  they  could  not  dissuade  Him,  they  said,  "  Let 
us  also  go,  that  we  ijiay  die  with  Him."  But  let  us  for  a 
time  leave  these  thoughts,  and  trace  the  course  of  the  ship 
that  carried  Paul,  and  the  gospel  of  the  future,  to  the  place 
where  he  shall  fully  realize  the  promise  once  made  on  the 
very  threshold  of  his  apostolic  course,  "  I  will  show  him 
how  many  things  he  must  suffer  for  My  Name's  sake " 
(Acts  ix.  16).     Paul  parted  with  much  difficulty  from  his 
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beloved  friends ;  he  had  to  tear  himself  away  with  gentle 
violence  {airocica^Okvra^  air  dvr&v). 

The  general  outline  of  the  voyage  was  this :  He  spent 
the  Passover  at  Philippi,  from  March  27th  to  April  4th, 
when  he  left,  arriving  at  Troas  in  five  days,  and  leaving 
April  17th.  On  the  22nd,  he  arrived  at  Patara,  and  took 
ship  immediately  to  Tyre,  so  saving  considerable  time. 
May  loth,  he  arrived  at  Caesarea,  which  he  left  on  the 
15th,  and  entered  Jerusalem  on  the  i6th,  in  abundant  time 
for  Pentecost. 

The  ship,  sailing  rapidly  with  a  favourable  breeze  amongst 
the  Sporades,  and  leaving  Patmos  on  the  left,  soon  reached 
the  beautiful  island  of  Cos,  forty  miles  distant  from  Miletus. 
A  lofty  range  of  mountains  barriers  the  south  coast,  sloping 
down  into  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  which  ever  enjoys 
the  soft  influence  of  a  serene  sky  and  a  genial  climate. 
Rich  crops  of  corn  and  wine,  and  abundant  produce  of 
silk,  cotton,  and  fine  wool,  ought  to  make  Cos  (or  Stanchio, 
as  it  is  now  called),  an  island  blessed  with  prosperity  ;  but 
these  solid  advantages  are  treated  with  the  neglect  which 
follows  bad  government  as  its  avenging  Nemesis.  St.  Luke 
may  have  felt  attracted  to  this  island,  if  a  sufficient  stay 
were  allowed,  as  it  was  far-famed  for  its  schools  of  medi- 
cine, and  its  worship  of  ^Esculapius.  The  foam-born 
Venus  Anadyomene  arising  from  the  sea,  the  masterpiece 
of  Apelles,  would  probably  be  no  inducement  for  a  visit. 

Without  losing  sight  of  Cos,  the  passengers  would  catch 
sight  of  the  famous  promontory  of  Cnidus,  a  district  which 
has  lately  been  examined  by  Mr.  Newton,  who  has  enriched 
the  Greek  collection  of  the  British  Museum  with  so  many 
fine  marbles  from  Halicarnassus  and  Cnidus.  Many  of 
these,  especially  the  Demeter  of  Cnidus,  a  veritable  Ma- 
donna,  and  a  colossal  lion,  are  of  rare  beauty.  St.  Luke 
does  not  mention  Cnidus  in  this  place,  but  it  will  be  referred 
to  in  Acts  xxvii.  7,  in  the  stormy  passage  to  Crete.     The 
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day  following  brought  them  abreast  of  Rhodes,  where  they 
would  very  possibly  land  for  a  few  hours, — Rhodes,  the 
early  seat  of  a  high  civilization,  the  renowned  birthplace 
of  valiant  heroes  and  high-minded  freemen.     Its  fragrance 
and  luxuriance  are  symbolized  by  the  rose  from  which  it 
is  named,  and  which  the  Rhodians  engraved  upon  their 
coins,  the  reverse  presenting  the  effigy  of  the  far-darting 
Phoebus  Apollo.     But  it   now  shares  the  general  curse 
which  has  fallen  upon  all  the  fair  isles  of  the  i^ean, — the 
curse  of  a  negligent  and  oppressive  government,  and  of 
consequent  neglect  and  barrenness.    The  ancient  city  of 
Rhodes  bears  everywhere  prominent  traces  of  the  grandeur 
and  wealth  of  its  former  masters,  degraded,  alas  !  through 
its  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans,  by  the  transfor- 
mation of  Christian  churches  into  Turkish  mosques,  the 
destruction  of  heraldic  bearings,  the  overthrow  of  stately 
columns,  the  disfigurement  of  marble  arches,  hidden  with 
whitewash.     But  the  streets  that  once  rang  under  the  war- 
like footsteps  of  the  mail-clad  Knights  of  St.  John, 
give  back  the  sound,  between  their  narrow  walls  and  thei 
low  hovels,  of  the  chatter  of  the  poor  abject  Greek  and  th 
commands  of  his  hard  master  the  Turk.     It  was  a  city  o       / 
true  magnificence  that  St.  Paul  beheld  before  him,  a  city  o^^-f 
stately  public  buildings,  of  innumerable  statues,  many  c^  / 
colossal  size  ;   but  one  stupendous  figure,  representing  th.  ^ 
glorious  deified  sun  of  Rhodes,  built  of  bronze,  and  upwarAs 
of  1 20  feet  in  height,  surpassed  them  all. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  erect  so  lofty  a  figure  in  an  earth- 
quake-visited country.     Fifty-six  years  after  its  erection,  if 
lay  a  shattered  ruin,  only  its  legs  from  the  knees,  according 
to  the  report  of  Strabo,  being  left  standing  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostle.     There  is  no  evidence   that  it  stood  astride 
across  the  harbour  mouth.     This  seems  to  be  a  popular 
delusion ;  nor  would  such  an  attitude  be  consistent  with 
the  ideas  of  dignity  in  high  art  fostered  by  Greek  taste. 
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The  fragments  lay  untouched  for  nearly  ten  centuries,  when 
they  were  sold  to  a  speculating  Jew,  who  carried  away  the 
remains  to  Egypt  on  nine  hundred  camels. 

Sailing  on  to  Patara,  we  are  still  passing  classic  shores, 
glorious  with  the  purest  products  of  the  Greek  chisel,  and 
searched  out  by  Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  whose  indefatigable 
zeal  has  enriched  the  halls  of  the  British  Museum  with  the 
splendid  collection  known  as  the  Zanthian  marbles.  At 
Patara,  the  seaport  of  the  magnificent  city  of  Zanthus, 
the  metropolis  of  Lycia,  St.  Paul  fortunately  found  that 
a  merchantman  was  about  to  sail  direct  for  Phoenicia.* 
To  take  his  passage  on  board  this  vessel  at  once  would 
save  him  many  days,  and  ensure  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem 
for  Pentecost,  with  time  to  spare.  They  therefore  "  went 
aboard  and  set  forth."  Scarcely  any  traces  of  Patara  are 
left.  Its  once  commodious  harbour  is  filled  up  and  over- 
grown with  low  trees  and  brushwood.  Before  a  favouring 
wind  they  made  rapid  way.  The  distance  from  Patara  to 
Tyre  was  450  Roman  miles,+  and  the  rate  of  sailing  before 
a  prosperous  wind  was  125  miles  a  day.  But  a  sailing 
vessel,  propelled  by  one  sail  only,  is  so  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind,  that  there  was 
nothing  so  uncertain  in  its  duration  as  a  sea  voyage.  But 
with  this  favouring  wind,  three  or  four  days  would  be  sure 
to  land  them  at  Tyre.  They  saw  no  land  on  the  voyage, 
except  Cyprus,  which  rose  into  view,  J  and  disappeared  again 
on  their  left,  viewing  only  its  south-western  shores:  the 
sight  of  which  would  vividly  recall  to  the  Apostle's  mind 

•  <^m{,  the  haven  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii.  1 2),  and  <^oiwic7,  the  country 
of  Phoenicia,  are  both  in  A.  V.  rendered  Phenice  (xi.  19 ;  xv.  3). 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  pronounce  the  latter  in  two  syllables,  after  the 
analogy  of  Beatrix  and  Beatrice. 

t  A  Roman  mile  equals  161 8  yards,  or  142  yards  less  than  an  English 
mile. 

X  avafJMVfVTfs,  having  shown  or  displayed  the  land,  of  which  the  oppo- 
site is  airoKpvTrrfiv,  to  hide. 
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the  stirring  circumstances  of  his  interview  with  Sergius 
Paulus,  and  the  discomfiture  of  Elymas.  Had  not  the 
weather  been  fine,  the  ship  would  have  sailed  between 
Cyprus  and  the  mainland.  She  took  advantage  of  the 
westerly  breeze  by  day,  and  of  the  bright  full  moon  by 
night,  and — 

"  The  floor  of  heaven 
Was  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 
Where  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  they  beheld. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sang." 

Then  at  last  the  famous  commercial  city  of  Tyre  hove  in 
sight,  with  its  forests  of  shipping,  its  miles  of  warehouses, 
its  colonnaded  streets  of  palaces  and  temples,  a  beautiful 
and  interesting  sight,  but  recalling  to  the  mind  of  the  weary, 
careworn  traveller  now  approaching  it,  indefinite  apprehen- 
sions of  coming  evil.  Was  he  dismayed  ?  Those  words  of 
Ananias  (ix.  i6)  must  still  have  rung  in  his  ears, 

"  Which  rather  threatened  than  did  promise  aught ; " 

yet  he  neither  blenched  nor  quailed,  but  firmly  set  his 
foot  on  the  land  which  would  soon  cast  him  forth  a  prisoner 
in  chains.  Paul  had  visited  Tyre  on  several  occasions  since 
his  conversion.  Brethren  had  sent  him  for  safety  from 
Jerusalem  to  Caesarea,  and  on  to  Tarsus,  which  would  take 
him  past  Tyre  (Acts  ix.  30)  and  again  in  acting  as  ambas- 
sador from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  and  back  (Acts  xv.  25 ; 
xviii.  22).  It  will  also  appear  that  St.  Paul  had  friends  at 
Sidon,  when  the  centurion  Julius  allowed  him  to  land  there, 
that  he  might  refresh  himself  with  his  friends  (xxvii.  3).  The 
former  part  of  these  statements  agrees  with  Gal.  i.  21,  that 
he  "  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,*'  at  the  time 
named.  Though  Tyre  is  so  deeply  interesting  a  spot,  we 
may  not  long  tarry  here  to  tell  of  its  mournful  history. 
What  does  the  visitor  here  find  of  her  ancient  wealth  and 
magnitude  }    All  that  could  not  be  carried  away,  to  assist 
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in  the  building  of  Caesarea,  was  left  on  the  shore  or  in  the 
sea.  Beautiful  shafts  of  tall  columns  of  marble  or  of 
granite,  are  built  into  walls  and  fences  and  towers,  or  lying 
beneath  the  green  transparent  wave;  a  miserable  fishing 
village  alone  occupying  the  place  of  perfect  beauty,  where 
merchant  princes  built  their  palaces  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
and  the  oak  of  Bashan,  and  suspended  their  rich  hangings 
of  blue  and  purple,  the  wealth  of  the  three  seas  to  which 
their  fleets  of  shipping  gave  them  ready  access.  Famous 
they  were,  too,  for  wisdom  and  understanding,  with  which 
they  waxed  great  in  pride,  and  exalted  themselves  above 
God.  And  now  it  has  come  to  be,  according  to  the  un- 
failing word  of  prophecy,  a  place  as  bare  as  the  top  of  a 
rock,  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon,  a  place  to  be  built  no 
more  (Ezek.  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  xxviii.) 

Tyre  was  a  very  large  city,  and  it  took  some  time  to  dis- 
cover the  disciples,  who,  after  all,  seem  to  have  been  a  very 
goodly  company  (ver.  5);  but  the  word  "finding"  should 
be  discovering,  or  finding  out  (direvpopresi).  So  it  ever  was 
in  his  journeyings,  now  alone,  now  with  a  handful,  now 
witli  many  brethren ;  but  wherever  he  went,  Paul  always 
made  himself  beloved  by  those  who  had  hearts  to  feel  and 
appreciate  goodness  and  nobility  of  soul.  He  stayed  here 
a  week,  including  one,  perhaps  two.  Lord's  days,  and  no 
doubt  took  the  opportunity  of  establishing  the  little  Church, 
appointing  officers,  and  administering  the  sacraments  and 
ordinances  of  the  Church.  But  here  again  sounded  the 
ominous  note  of  warning.  There  were  brethren  there,  par- 
takers of  the  gift  of  prophecy,  limited,  perhaps,  by  an  unequal 
proportion  of  wisdom,  who  solemnly  cautioned  the  Apostle 
not  to  approach  Jerusalem.  But  it  was  useless  to  dissuade 
him.  He  saw  the  Hand  they  could  not  see,  he  heard  the 
Voice  they  could  not  hear,  that  beckoned  him  away.  Their 
revelation  went  no  further  than  the  fact  of  the  bitter  per- 
secution which  was  to  come.     St.  Paul  had  a  voice  in  his 
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ear  which  spoke  such  words  as  these :  **  Be  of  good  cheer, 
Paul :  for  as  thou  hast  testified  of  Me  in  Jerusalem,  so  must 
thou  bear  witness  also  at  Rome  "  (Acts  xxiii.  ii). 

And  the  days  were  ended  in  peace,  while  the  vessel 
was  unlading  and  taking  in  a  fresh  cargo  for  Ptolemais, 
or  Caesarea.  The  distant  muttering  of  the  storm  disturbed 
not  the  gentle  peace  of  this  happy  reunion  of  friends  ;  and 
when  the  seven  days  were  accomplished,  St.  Luke  says : 
"  We  "  (that  is,  Paul,  Luke,  Trophimus,  and  Aristarchus) 
**  departed,  and  went  on  our  way ; "  and  as  we  have  so 
often  seen  before,  a  little  band  of  the  faithful  accom- 
panied their  friend  and  chief  pastor  on  his  way,  wives  and 
children  following;  and  when  they  were  outside  the  city 
walls,  as  at  Miletus,  they  knelt  on  the  shore  and  offered  up 
a  prayer  for  the  infant  Church.  No  argument  must  be 
drawn  from  this  against  precomposed  forms  of  worship,  for 
none  but  the  blindest  of  blind  zealots  would  object  to  ex- 
temporary prayer  in  exceptional  places ;  and  the  impromptu 
utterances  of  a  burdened  heart  supply,  at  times  of  deepest 
emotion,  a  readier  expression  of  the  wants  of  the  soul  than 
any  prayer  composed  for  general  cases.  Then  the  words 
of  farewell  were  spoken,  and  Paul,  with  his  little  company 
and  their  servants  (for  they  had  baggage,  ver.  15),  sailed 
south,  and  the  rest  returned  to  their  homes. 

From  Tyre  to  Ptolemais  was  a  sail  of  about  thirty  miles. 
This  is  still  a  city  of  considerable  importance.  It  arose 
before,  and  has  long  survived,  its  prouder  compeer  Tyre. 
First  known  as  Accho  (Judges  i.  31),  then  named  after 
Ptolemy  Lagi,  then  renamed  St.  Jean  D'Acre  by  the 
Crusaders,  it  has  at  last  come  down  to  our  own  age  under 
the  name,  famous  in  modem  history,  of  Acre,  before  which 
the  "invincible"  Napoleon  had  to  retire,  baffled  by  the 
valour  and  genius  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  which  suc- 
cumbed to  the  assault  of  the  same  British  military  supre- 
macy,  under   Sir   Charles   Napier,  in    1840.     Here  were 
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brethren  already  known  to  St.  Paul     He  visited  and  saluted 
them,  but  remained  only  a  single  day. 

The  next  day  the  ship  resumed  her  course  and  touched 
at  Cssarea,  where  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  landed, 
and  returned  on  board  no  more,  Caesarea  being  practically 
the  port  of  Jerusalem.  This  was  St.  Paul's  third  visit  to 
Caesarea.  The  brethren  brought  him  thither  after  his  con- 
version (Acts  ix.  30).  At  Csesarea  he  landed  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  second  journey ;  but  he  will  be  imprisoned  here 
for  two  long  years  shortly.  Here  Philip  the  Deacon  dwelt, 
who,  after  baptizing  the  eunuch  of  Candace,  preached  in 
all  the  cities  from  Azotus,  until  he  came  to  Csesarea,  where 
he  appears  to  have  settled.  It  was  wonderful  to  Paul  and 
Philip  to  find  themselves  sitting  as  friends,  conferring  upon 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  remembering  how,  twenty-six 
years  ago,  Paul  would  willingly  have  shed  Philip's  blood, 
in  the  persecution  against  the  Church  which  was  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  forced  all  the  brethren,  except  the  Apostles, 
who  went  everywhere  preaching  the  Word,  to  scatter  them- 
selves through  the  region  of  Judea  and  Samaria  (viii.  i); 
and  the  history  of  Philip,  not  the  apostle,  but  the  deacon, 
is  ended  for  us  in  this  chapter.  The  remembrance  of  the 
former  fear  and  hostility  must  have  imparted  to  the  suscep- 
tible mind  of  the  Apostle  an  additional  tenderness,  as  he 
sought,  to  some  extent,  to  atone  for  the  disquietude  which 
he  had  occasioned  so  widely  in  the  Church  for  *'  conscience' 
sake."  Philip  had  been  ordained  a  deacon,  and  it  was  as 
a  deacon  he  preached  and  baptized.  He  has  now  been 
appointed  to  the  higher  office  of  evangelist ;  higher,  that  is, 
according  to  the  distribution  of  ranks  given  Ephes.  v.  11. 

We  meet  in  the  house  of  Philip  with  a  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Joel  ii.  28-29,  referred  to  by  St.  Peter,  Acts 
ii.  17,  18.  Philip  had  four  daughters,  all  unmarried,  who 
possessed  the  promised  gift  of  prophecy,  a  higher  gift  than 
that  of  evangelization  conferred  upon  their  father.     Women 
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had  had  this  gift  before.  Miriam,  Huldah,  Anna  had 
prophesied ;  and  Philip's  daughters  would,  no  doubt,  exer- 
cise their  special  gift  in  prophesying  to  St.  Paul  of  coming 
trouble,  or  why  should  they  be  named  ?  And  so  the  dim, 
dark  cloud  went  on  gathering,  casting  a  deeper  shadow 
over  the  Apostle's  path.  But  he  shrank  not.  When  Peter 
ventured  to  face  his  Lord,  and  to  say  boldly  to  Him,  in 
reply  to  the  Lord's  prophecy  of  His  coming  sufferings  and 
death :  "  Be  it  far  from  Thee,  Lord,  this  shall  not  be  unto 
Thee,"  Jesus  answered  with^just  indignation  that  His  chief 
apostle  should  attempt  to  cause  Him  to  swerve  aside  from 
His  settled  purpose,  and  likened  his  act  to  a  temptation 
of  Satan.  In  a  similar  progress,  full  of  circumstances  of 
awe  and  dread,  Paul  was  not  less  firm.  For  some  of  the 
human  excellences  of  Jesus  are  not  unattainable  to  him 
that  seeks  to  imitate  them  with  the  grace  of  God  in  his 
heart. 

They  had  stayed  at  Caesarea  not  "  many  "  but  "  several " 
days  {rjfjApa<i  irXeioi;^),  for  there  were  still  several  days  to 
pass  before  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  a  prophet  arrived 
from  Judea  of  whom  we  have  heard  before  (Acts  xi.  28). 
According  to  a  legend  of  the  Greek  Church,  this  man  was 
an  active  and  efficient  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Hearing  of 
Paul's  arrival  at  Caesarea,  he  came  to  him  from  Judaea, 
prepared  to  deliver  to  him  the  burden  that  lay  upon  him 
of  the  prophetic  certainty  that  Paul  would  suffer  terrible 
trials  at  Jerusalem.  The  symbolic  acts  so  frequently 
described  in  the  prophets  were  still  in  popular  use,  and 
clearly  understood  to  impart  momentous  revelations.  As 
Isaiah  went  barefoot  to  indicate  the  captivity  of  Egypt 
at  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians  (Isa.  xx.) ;  as  Jeremiah  hid 
his  girdle  in  the  banks  of  Euphrates  till  it  rotted,  to  show 
how  the  pride  of  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  should  be  marred 
(Jer.  xiii.),  so,  with  solemn  action,  and  before  many  anxious 
eyes,  Agabus  took  Paul's  girdle,  and  binding,  not  Paul's, 
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but  his  own  hands  and  feet,  he  announced,  not  as  did  the 
prophets  of  old  with  the  solemn  preface,  "Thus  saith 
the  Lord,"  but  under  a  fuller  revelation :  "  Thus  saith  the 
Holy  Ghost,  So  shall  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man 
that  owneth  this  girdle,  and  shall  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  Gentiles," — a  prophecy  fulfilled  (Acts  xxi.  33) 
in  the  chains  put  upon  him  by  Claudius  Lysias,  and  in  the 
long  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  in  the 
very  town  where  this  remarkable  prophecy  was  delivered. 

Thus,  the  nearer  he  approached  the  fatal  city,  the  more 
express  became  the  warnings  of  that  which  should  befall 
him  there ;  and  the  bystanders — the  historian  being  of  the 
number,  for  he  says,  "  When  we  heard*' — added  their  en- 
treaties to  the  warnings  of  the  prophets,  that  he  would 
not  risk  his  life  and  his  liberty  by  placing  himself  within 
the  grasp  of  his  enemies.  Both  his  companions  and  the 
Christians  of  that  place  raised  their  pleading  voices  toge- 
ther, but  in  vain.  The  steadfast  soul  was  fixed.  His 
face  was  set  towards  Jerusalem.  The  martyr  spirit  steels 
the  Christian  soul  against  the  fear  of  bodily  suffering.  For 
the  sense  of  duty,  in  a  spirit  of  noble  strain,  is  higher  than 
the  mere  instinct  of  self-preservation.  St.  Paul  was  moved 
even  to  tears,  not  tears  drawn  by  the  terror  of  approach- 
ing pain,  but  kindly  drops  of  sympathy.  His  feeling 
was  like  that  of  a  brave  soldier  setting  out  on  a  dangerous 
service.  His  heart  may  be  wrung  by  the  separation  from 
loved  ones  at  home,  but  the  call  of  duty  rises  superior  to 
all  other  considerations  whatever.  So  is  the  soldier  of 
Christ.  Chains  and  imprisonments,  tortures  and  death,  are 
equally  unavailing  to  deter  him  from  following  the  appointed 
path. 

Paul  answered :  "  What  do  ye  weeping  and  breaking 
my  heart  .^  For  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but 
also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Often  a  man  is  overcome  by  the  persuasions  of  others, 
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who  would  not  yield  to  his  own  convictions.  Here  was 
the  deep  determination  of  St.  Paul  made  more  conspicuous. 
Neither  would  he  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  his  friends  nor 
to  the  inward  pleadings  of  self-indulgence.  Seeing,  there- 
fore, that  their  reasonings  were  powerless  they  ceased,  with 
Christian  resignation,  saying  in  the  words  of  the  prayer 
which  our  Lord  Himself  had  taught,  and  which,  possibly 
some  present  may  have  heard  from  His  Divine  lips,  "The 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done." 

He  remained  five  days  at  Csesarea,  and  departed  from 
it  on  Monday,  May  15  th  (Le win's  "  Fasti  Sacri  "  ).  There 
was  a  collecting  together  of  travelling  gear,  and,  no  doubt, 
a  careful  examination  of  the  charitable  fund  collected  for 
the  poor  of  Jerusalem ;  and  all  this  is  expressed  in  our 
Authorized  Version  (161 1),  in  the  words,  "We  took  up  our 
carriages,"  a  term  not  altogether  obsolete,  though  rarely 
heard ;  *  rendered  in  the  Revised  Version  "  our  baggage.'* 

It  was  not  without  a  purpose  that  this  little  incident  was 
chronicled  about  the  packing  of  their  baggage.  It  indi- 
cates an  absence  of  haste  or  precipitancy,  a  business-like 
movement  forward,  without  neglecting  or  forgetting  any- 
thing that  was  necessary  for  their  journey  or  their  arrival. 
An  anecdote  of  similar  calmness  in  the  hour  of  danger 
is  told  of  Lord  Nelson,  who  just  before  one  of  his  great 
battles,  chose  to  seal  a  letter  to  the  enemy's  admiral  rather 
with  wax  than  with  a  wafer. 

The  company  in  this  last  stage  of  the  journey  was 
swelled  by  the  addition  of  certain  disciples  of  Caesarea, 
and  of  the  number  an  aged  man,  or  perhaps  only  elderly, 
an  original   disciple   {ioup'xaUp  fiaOTjrfj),  one   of  those   who 

*  The  author  once  heard  it,  and  once  only,  used  by  a  country  woman 
in  the  north,  who  told  him  that  when  she  got  to  the  market,  she  should 
leave  her  carriage^  that  is,  her  basket,  at  a  certain  shop.  It  is  met 
with  in  other  parts  of  the  translation,  notably  when  David  leaves  his 
carriage  in  the  hand  of  the  keeper  of  the  carriages,  and  in  Numb.  iv.  24, 
where  carriage  is  the  marginal  reading  for  burden. 
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had  earliest  embraced  the  Gospel,  Mnason  of  Cyprus.  In 
his  house  at  Jerusalem  it  was  arranged  that  Paul  should 
lodge. 

From  this  time  the  missionary  journeys  of  St.  Paul  are 
ended.  Henceforward  he  will  move  an  involuntary  prisoner 
under  the  control  of  Gentiles.  The  star  that  shone  with 
so  clear  a  lustre  has  passed  the  meridian,  and  is  slowly 
sinking,  but  not  into  darkness.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  with 
him  still,  and  he  shall  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the 
world,  even  in  his  manacled  hands. 

"  Thus  star  by  star  declines, 
Till  all  are  passed  away  ; 
As  morning  high  and  higher  shines 
To  pure  and  perfect  day  : 
Nor  sink  these  stars  in  empty  night, 
But  hide  themselves  in  heaven's  own  light." 

Montgomery. 


PART  V, 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

TUMULT  AT   JERUSALEM. 

Acts  xxL  17-40. 

A.D.  58  —  Emperor^  Nero — President  of  Syria^  Titus  Ummidius 
Quadratus — Procurator  o/Judaa^  Felix — King  ( Titular\  Herod 
Agrippa  IL 

"And  the  Truth,  that  queen  of  heaven,  moves  onward  amidst  insults 
and  outrages  upon  an  earth  laden  with  sins.  Nothing  more  plainly 
declares  the  degradation  of  humanity,  than  the  spectacle  of  mankind 
fighting  thus  against  Truth,  and  never  yielding  as  long  as  it  can  strike 
another  blow.  . . ,  The  most  powerful  witness  of  the  Truth  is  her 
greatest  martyr,  and  that  which  has  been  done  to  the  Master  will  be 
done  to  the  servant.  All  who  shall  be  honoured  to  continue  her  work 
must  share  in  her  dangers  and  in  her  sorrows,  and  that  is  what  the 
Apostle  means  when  he  writes  of  himself :  *  Now  I  rejoice  in  my  suffer- 
ings for  you,  and  fill  up  that  which  is  lacking  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ 
in  my  flesh  for  His  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church." — De  Pressense. 

ST.  PAUL  IS  now  in  Jerusalem  for  the  fifth  recorded  time. 
He  is  in  Jerusalem,  when  he  had  intensely  desired  and 
intended  to  be  at  Rome.  He  meant  to  go  thither  as  an 
ordinary  missionary  traveller,  but  he  will  arrive  hereafter 
as  a  prisoner.  The  guidance  of  God's  Providence  was 
stronger  than  his  resolution,  and  he  found  himself  at  Jeru- 
salem bound  by  an  irresistible  power,  without  seeing 
exactly  why  he  was  brought  thither.  So  it  is  with  all 
good  men.  Their  own  plans,  formed,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
fear  of  God,  are  entirely  set  aside.  Often  God  is  better  to 
them  than  they  would  have  been  to  themselves.  A  happier 
position  is  provided   for  them  than  they  could   possibly 
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have  laid  out  for  themselves.  Or,  as  in  St  Paul's  case, 
they  may  be  conducted  through  severe  trials,  by  a  path 
calculated,  not  for  their  comfort  and  happiness,  but  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  truth,  and  the  spread  of  the  knowledge 
of  God  among  the  ignorant  and  ungodly. 

The  historian  says,  "  When  we  were  come  to  Jerusalem, 
the  brethren  received  us  gladly."  By  **  we  "  let  us  recollect 
who  are  meant  They  are  St  Paul,  St.  Luke,  Trophimus, 
Aristarchus,  and  very  possibly  other  deputies  appointed  by 
the  Christians  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  be  the  trustees  of 
the  charitable  fund  they  had  collected, — a  goodly  and  an 
united  company,  bound  together  by  many  common  ties  of 
affection  felt  and  of  sorrows  shared.  The  true  brethren 
received  the  toil-worn  travellers  with  a  joyful  welcome. 
The  heartiness  of  that  welcome  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  St.  Paul  had  now  been  so  long  a  teacher  of  the 
Gentiles  ;  a  fact  which  could  not  but  leave  a  lurking  preju- 
dice, however  firmly  kept  down,  in  the  hearts  of  children 
of  Israel.  They  had  not  seen  Paul  for  some  years,  and  the 
ravages  of  incessant  care  and  anxiety  were  plainly  visible 
in  the  wrinkles  that  furrowed  his  pallid  cheeks. 

Among  those  that  came  previously  to  salute  him,  would 
most  probably  be  his  sister,  mother  to  the  young  man  who 
afterwards  did  him  such  signal  service  (xxiii.  i6). 

No  delay  was  allowed  for  rest  and  refreshment  after  the 
long  travels.  The  very  next  day  after  their  arrival,  tlie 
whole  apostolic  band  proceeded  with  something  of  formality, 
and  perhaps  a  little  unpretending  state,  to  present  them- 
selves before  the  assembled  brethren,  with  St.  James,  the 
Lord's  brother,  presiding.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
other  of  the  Twelve  were  present  Peter  and  John,  the 
other  two  of  the  foremost  three,  were  absent. 

It  is  reasonable  to  ask,  where  was  the  necessity  that  Paul 
should  recount  his  acts  before  this  official  tribunal  ?  He 
was  in  no  way  responsible  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.    He 
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needed  not  their  approbation  to  confirm  his  proceedings. 
He  was  not  an  Apostle  "  from  men,  neither  through  man» 
but  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father"  (Gal.  i.  i), 
and  if  he  had  been  possessed  by  the  proud  independent 
spirit  which  is  sometimes  the  object  of  praise  in  the  world, 
he  might  have  refused  to  appear  before  them  at  all.  But 
such  a  course  would  not  have  been  in  harmony  with  that 
graceful  spirit  of  conciliation  which  is  ever  one  of  the 
Apostle's  chief  characteristics.  He  knew  the  importance 
of  the  Apostolic  body  in  the  extension  of  the  faith.  He 
was  anxious  to  cement  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  among 
all  Christians,  and  to  promote  "  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace " ;  and  therefore  it  was  in  manly  courtesy 
and  with  winning  frankness  that  he  sought  this  audience. 

On  this  occasion,  too,  he  would  deliver  up  the  large 
collection  which  the  deputies  brought  in  their  hands  and 
deposited  at  the  Apostle's  feet.  We  are  not  told  this,  but 
we  cannot  doubt  it. 

It  was  a  well-understood  thing  that  St.  James  was  fore- 
most among  the  Apostles ;  but  only  as  primus  inter  pares, 
Peter,  on  his  return  from  imprisonment,  had  bidden,  "  Go 
show  these  things  unto  James,  and  to  the  brethren."  In 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem  it  was  James  who  delivered  the 
united  judgment  of  the  Apostles.  On  this  occasion  there 
were  sitting  with  James  all  the  elders  or  clergy  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  no  longer  now  few,  and  half  concealing  themselves, 
but  the  numerous  ministers  of  great  multitudes  of  believing 
Jews,  though  also  of  Christians  who  were  more  than  half 
Jews  in  their  belief  and  ritual. 

Paul  loved  to  be  surrounded  and  supported  by  like- 
minded  brethren.  He  was  never  for  erecting  himself  into  a 
solitary  and  unapproachable  superior,  though  he  was  chief 
among  all  the  Churches  of  the  Gentiles.  "  Paul  went  in 
with  us."  So,  in  Gal  i.  2,  the  address  is  from  *'  Paul  and  all 
the  brethren  which  are  with  me."    Besides,  the  environment 

31 
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of  a  complete  and  united  band  of  brethren  was  an  outward 
evidence  of  the  union  of  hearts  that  bound  them  together 
in  action  and  in  suffering. 

The  feast  attended  was  that  which  St  Paul  so  earnestly 
desired  by  all  means  to  keep  at  Jerusalem  (xviii.  2i),  after 
the  observance  of  which  it  was  his  intention  to  return 
to  Ephesus;  a  design  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  frus- 
trated. 

First  there  were  the  mutual  salutations  of  brotherly  love 
and  courtesy,  "saluting  one  another  with  an  holy  kiss" 
(Rom.  xvi.  1 6). 

The  conference  being  thus  auspiciously  opened,  Paul 
delivered  a  formal  and  detailed  narrative  of  all  that  they 
had  done,  and  all  that  had  befallen  them  since  their  depar- 
ture from  Seleucia  seven  years  before,  A.D.  51,  when  the 
Apostle  had  been  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  into  Europe, 
up  to  the  present  time.  These  things  he  recounted  with 
great  minuteness  (Kaff  ev  Skootov),  taking  the  events  in 
orderly  succession,  and  place  by  place,  giving  the  glory 
to  God,  and  acknowledging  His  supreme  and  overruling 
power  and  guidance  ;  for  these  "  things  God  had  wrought 
among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry," — in  which  words,  if  we 
rightly  listen,  we  shall  distinguish  the  same  dominant  note 
to  which  we  have  often  before  referred,  of  Christ  continuing 
on  earth  from  heaven  the  work  He  had  left  to  be  done 
after  His  ascension. 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  St  Paul  delivered  himself 
of  this  address  as  one  responsible  to  the  Council  sitting  at 
Jerusalem,  but  as  a  fellow-worker  and  colleague,  delighted 
in  recounting  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  grace  of  God 
among  the  Gentiles,  through  his  instrumentality.  Besides, 
he  naturally  desired  to  prove  to  them  how  loyally  he  had 
adhered  to  the  provisions  and  regulations  settled  upon  by 
the  First  Council  at  Jerusalem. 

Yet  how  extremely  difficult  a  task  he  had  before  him  in 
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this  speech !  It  would  be  enough  to  make  any  lesser  man 
tremble  and  shrink  from  so  great  a  responsibility.  How 
could  he  make  mention  of  the  untiring  hate  with  which  he 
had  been  pursued  from  city  to  city,  by  the  bigots  of  the  law, 
and  their  unceasing  efforts  to  pervert  and  turn  aside  his  con- 
verts ?  What  a  dangerous  topic  was  the  strife  and  disunion 
in  Galatia  and  at  Corinth,  the  natural  result  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  very  men  who  were  perhaps  sitting  there  before 
him,  or  at  any  rate  of  emissaries  of  theirs !  This  would  be 
most  dangerous  ground  to  tread.  Yet  we  see,  from  the 
cordial  manner  in  which  the  address  was  received,  that  he 
had  with  equal  grace  and  skill  succeeded  in  glancing  in- 
offensively past  these  perilous  pitfalls :  just  as  a  well-prac- 
tised modem  speaker  will  generally  succeed  in  averting  the 
dangers  that  wait  upon  an  address  before  a  prejudiced  and 
ill-affected  audience. 

When  St.  Paul  had  brought  his  address  to  a  close,  a  general 
murmur  of  pleased  approval  passed  round  the  assembly, 
showing,  that  of  the  various  elements  that  composed  his 
audience,  none  had,  for  the  present,  been  inclined  to  express 
themselves  hostile  to  what  had  been  done,  and  with  one 
accord  "  they  glorified  God."*  They  gave  praise  to  Grod 
for  "  opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers,"  of 
whatever  race  or  nation.  Their  hearts  were  all  thus  far  in 
unison  together ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  perhaps 
if  no  thoughts  of  prudential  measures  had  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  elders,  to  propitiate  the  disaffected. 
They  could  not  help  letting  their  minds  run  on  the  half 
Christians  half  Jews  outside,  who  had  not  heard  Paul, 
and  who  might  so  easily  be  stirred  up  into  a  state  of  ex- 
citement and  uproar,  if  their  passions  for  a  moment  became 
raised  by  jealousy  or  suspicion.  Therefore  it  is,  that  in 
reply  to  the  Apostle's  speech,  we  hear  this  counsel  delivered, 

•  So  in  the  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  and  Alexandrine  MSS.;  not "  the  Lord," 
as  it  is  in  the  Authorized  Version ;  and  so  in  Revised  Version. 
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probably  by  the  lips  of  James,  the  substance  of  whose 
address  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Brother,  for  all  that  God  has  done  by  thy  hand  among 
the  Gentiles,  we  praise  and  bless  Him,  and  offer  up  thanks- 
givings. Nevertheless  we  desire  to  impress  upon  thee  the 
strong  necessity  laid  upon  us  to  be  careful  how  we  offend  the 
many  thousands,  nay,  tens  of  thousands  among  the  believ- 
ing Jews,*  who  still  adhere  to  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses. 
Amongst  ourselves,  sitting  on  this  bench,  there  are  elders, 
too,  who  cannot  so  easily  as  thou  cast  aside  that  most 
venerable  and  Divine  law,  under  which  we  have  all  been 
trained  up,  though  we  may  not  all  have  found  peace  under 
its  shadow.  Many  there  are,  of  believing  Christians,  whose 
adherence  to  the  law  goes  far  beyond  our  standard.  And 
an  impression  has  gone  abroad  among  all  these,  that,  faith- 
ful as  thou  undoubtedly  art,  thou  teachest  all  the  Jews 
which  are  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  saying 
that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither 
to  walk  after  the  customs  "  (that  is,  the  l^al  and  traditional 
observances). 

The  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  proceeded :  "  What  is  it  there- 
fore ?f  What  are  we  to  do  under  these  circumstances? 
There  will  be  sure  to  be  curious  inquirers  and  frequent 
meetings  of  groups  of  people  not  favourably  affected  to- 
wards thee.  Many  persons  are  gathered  in  Jerusalem  from 
distant  parts  to  attend  the  Temple  services,  and  to  terminate 
their  Nazaritic  vows.  Thou  art  widely  known.  They  will 
hear  that  thou  art  come,  and  will  watch  to  see  whether 
this  report  is  true  which  is  spread  concerning  thee.  Now 
our  counsel  is  this.  We  have  with  us  four  poor  men, 
believers  in  Christ,  and  they  are  under  the  vow  of  the 

*  Eus.  iii.  5  shows  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  first  century  to 
have  been  very  considerable. 

t  rl  ov¥  itrriy  as  in  I  Cor.  xiv.  26,  is  a  frequent  form  used  in  putting 
a  deliberative  question. 
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Nazarite.  Wilt  thou  consent  to  take  them  with  thee  into 
the  Temple,  defray  all  their  charges,  and  fulfil  thine  own 
vow  with  them  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  as  an  open  guarantee 
and  proof  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  charge  brought 
against  thee,  but  that  thou  art  willing  to  walk  orderly,  and 
to  keep  the  law  ?  And  we  ourselves  have  concluded,  with 
r^^ard  to  believing  Gentiles,*  *  that  they  keep  themselves 
from  things  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  what 
is  strangled,  and  from  fornication.' " 

Let  us  now  consider  what  was  implied  in  this  advice  of 
St  James.  The  vow,  called  the  Nazaritic,  was  taken  by 
persons  who  desired  to  express  outwardly  their  gratitude 
to  Grod  for  mercies  and  deliverances.  Its  conditions  are 
specified  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Numbers,  where  no 
time  is  limited  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  vow ;  but  the 
Talmud,  and  the  history  of  Josephus,  fix  it  at  not  less 
than  thirty  days.t  Examples  given  in  Holy  Scripture  are 
those  of  Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist  As  long 
as  the  vow  was  upon  them,  they  abstained  from  wine,  and 
allowed  their  hair  to  grow.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term 
the  Nazarite  repaired  to  the  Temple,  and  was  required  to 
offer  up  a  he-lamb,  an  ewe-lamb,  and  a  ram,  all  without 
blemish.  The  latter  was  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  for 
a  peace-offering,  and  the  shorn  hair  of  the  Nazarite  was 
consumed  in  the  flame  of  it.  Besides  these  were  required 
one  basket  of  unleavened  bread,  and  another  of  oil-cakes 
of  fine  flour.  These  offerings  were  of  course  expensive, 
and  beyond  a  poor  man's  means ;  but  in  the  case  of  such, 
men  in  affluent  circumstances  made  a  merit  of  defraying 
their  whole  expenses  for  them  ;  as  Herod  Agrippa  had 
done  on  a  large  scale  in  coming  to  his  kingdom.     The 

♦  The  oldest  MSS.  have  not  the  words  "that  they  observe  no  such 
thing,  save  only,"  nor  is  it  in  the  Vulgate,  and  accordingly  the  Revised 
Version  omits  it. 

t  B.  J.  xi.  15,  I  ;  Ant.  xix.  6,  i. 
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proposal  of  James,  then,  was  that  Paul  should  make  an 
open  confession  of  compliance  with  the  law  of  Moses,  by 
joining  himself  to  four  of  these  poor  men,  to  be  with  them 
in  the  Temple  for  a  week  and  pay  their  expenses,  which, 
including  the  price  of  sixteen  sheep  and  lambs,  was  not 
inconsiderable. 

But  these  were  the  outward  requirements.     How  would 
St  Paul  entertain   such  a  proposal  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science }    Was  he,  who  had  consistently  preached  justifi — 
cation  by  faith,  inconsi^ently  to  make  open  profession  oS 
the  deeds  of  the  law  and  its  ritual  f     Many  acts,  good  an 
blameless    in   themselves,  become  objects  of  calumniou 
misrepresentation  when  motives  are  fastened  upon  them,  o 
which  the  principal  party  concerned  is  wholly  innocent  ? 
And  so  our  good  often  gets  evil  spoken  of,  and  a  good 
man  would  scarcely  recognize  himself  in  the  maliciously 
designed  portrait  drawn   of  him   by  unscrupulous  adver- 
saries.    In  conforming  with  this  advice,  Paul  had  no  idea 
whatever  of  seeking  righteousness  by  the  works  of  the  law. 
He  connected  no  justifying  merits  with  his  action,  and  was 
moved  by  a  wise  and  laudable  desire  to  avoid  embarrassing 
complications,  and  explanations  which  had  best  be  avoided. 
For  no  wise  man  would  ever  give  an  account  of  all  his 
actions  to  everybody.     Herein  St.  Paul  walked  in  perfect 
consistency  with    his    own    teaching    in    the    fourteenth 
chapter  of  Romans. 

Different  minds  will  judge  differently  of  this  very  im- 
portant step.  Calvin  thinks  the  Apostle  rather  too  ready 
to  make  concessions  {Nimis  facilis  in  obseqtiendo) ;  Wesley 
thinks  it  an  unaccountable  course;  but  if  Paul  had  his  own 
doubts  about  the  matter,  or  regretted  it  afterwards,  surely 
some  mention  would  have  been  made  in  this  Book  or  in  his 
Epistles. 

However,  he  decided  to  do  as  he  was  advised.  A  man 
of  firm  character  who  acts  on  his  own  responsibility  must 
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act  on  his  own  judgment.  He  took  the  men.  He  entered 
the  Temple,  first  purifying  himself  according  to  the  law. 
But  the  result  so  anxiously  deprecated  came  only  too  soon, 
and  the  wisdom  of  men  was  turned  to  foolishness.  The 
seven  days  were  not  ended  before  a  terrible  tumult  arose. 
There  were  Jews  of  Asia — that  is,  of  Ephesus — at  Jerusalem, 
who  knew  Paul,  and  remembered  how  he  escaped  their 
vengeance  at  Ephesus.  These  men,  as  soon  as  they  recog- 
nized him  in  the  Temple,  raised  a  loud  outcry,  and  excited 
the  jealous  and  rancorous  passions  of  the  people  by  charg- 
ing him  as  the  notorious  agitator,  who  was  going  about 
teaching  all  men,  everywhere,  against  the  chosen  people 
and  the  law,  and  the  Holy  Place,  and  furthermore  bringing 
Greeks  into  the  Temple,  and  polluting  its  holy  precincts ; 
thus  using  all  the  well-known  arts  and  weapons  of  sedi- 
tion,— gross  exaggeration,  distortion,  and  downright  false- 
hood, exactly  as  in  the  charges  against  Stephen  (Acts 
vi.  13).  Alas  !  how  constantly  is  this  done  !  The  method 
was  not  new  then,  nor  is  it  antiquated  yet !  It  is  the  very 
thing  which  fills  our  own  records  with  histories  of  dis- 
graceful disturbances  and  agitations  which  can  hardly  be 
quelled  without  force. 

One  of  these  charges,  that  Paul  had  brought  a  Greek 
into  the  Temple.  Trophimus  the  Ephesian,  was  manifestly 
untrue.  They  may  have  guessed  k,  but  they  never  saw 
Trophimus  in  the  Temple,  and  if  they  had  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been  punished  with  instant  death. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
Temple  precincts,  to  make  the  account  of  the  subsequent 
events  clear.  The  Temple  stood  on  an  imposing  height, 
at  the  south  end  of  a  great  platform  of  rock,  which  extended 
1,500  feet  in  length  by  900  feet  in  width,  forming  a  kind 
of  Jewish  Acropolis.  The  vast  surface  of  this  rock-hewn 
space  was  levelled  with  infinite  labour. 

Its  centre  is  now  occupied  by  the  great  Mosque  of  Omar, 
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known  as  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  The  northern  platform 
was  built  on  by  Herod  Agrippa,  in  the  time  of  which  we 
are  writing,  with  the  splendid  military  stronghold,  the 
Tower  of  Antonia,  named  in  honour  of  his  patron  Mark 
Antony.  It  was  garrisoned  by  a  strong  Roman  detach- 
ment, which  from  the  successive  storeys  of  the  lofty 
towers  overlooked  the  Temple  courts  below,  to  the  infinite 
vexation  and  annoyance  of  the  devout  Jews,  whose  sacred 
ceremonies  were  all  observed  and  watched  by  profane 
Gentile  eyes.  But  more  was  intended  by  the  active  watch 
kept  up  than  the  spectacle  of  rites  in  which  Romans  took 
no  interest.  Their  business  as  guards  and  sentinels,  as 
with  their  remote  successors  the  Turkish  soldiers  in  our 
own  day,  was  to  look  out  for  signs  of  tumult  and  excite- 
ment, which  were  of  by  no  means  infrequent  occurrence,  and 
come  down  instantly  by  a  colonnaded  cloister,  which  (ill- 
omened  conjunction !)  communicated  direct  between  Antonia 
and  the  Temple,  and  led  straight  into  its  courts. 

For  a  description  of  the  Temple  itself,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  larger  illustrated  works,  and  briefly  mention  here 
that  the  Temple  walls,  which  were  of  immense  strength, 
and  built  of  stones  of  Cyclopean  dimensions,*  formed  a 
square  of  6oo  feet,  being  So  feet  longer  than  St.  George's 
Hall  in  Liverpool,  by  twice  its  width.  Within  the  walls 
ran  majestic  double  rows  of  columns  of  the  purest  white 
marble  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  so  large  round  that 
three  men  could  only  just  compass  them  by  touching  hands 
(Jos.  B.  J.,  V.  5).  At  the  south  side  the  columns  stood  in 
fourfold  lines.  On  the  east  side,  four  gates  opened  into  the 
Temple  from  the  city  :  there  were  two  on  the  south,  one  of 
which  led  down  into  the  palace  of  Solomon;  on  the  west  was 
one  gate  leading  from  the  high  Temple  platform  into  the 
Court   of  the  Gentiles ;   one  on  the  north  opened   direct 

♦  The  original  stones  in  the  Jews'  Wailing-place  are  1 5  feet  long 
by  7  feet  high.     See  "  Bible  Educator,'*  iv.  280. 
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communication  with  the  Temple  for  the  garrison  in  the 
lower  of  Antonia.  No  Gentile  might  presume  to  pass  out 
of  the  court  known  as  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  through 
the  magnificent  gates  of  Corinthian  brass,  inlaid  with  plates 
of  gold  and  silver,  into  the  sacred  precincts  within.  A  low 
wall  extended  round  the  enclosure  which  held  the  Court  of 
the  Women,  the  Altar,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies.  At  regu- 
lar intervab  upon  this  low  wall  were  placed  obelisks  bearing 
inscribed  tablets,  forbidding,  upon  pain  of  death,  the  en« 
trance  of  any  foreigner  within  those  awful  limits. 

One  of  these  inscribed  slabs  was  lately  discovered,  by 
one  comer  sticking  out  of  a  wall,  by  M.  Ganneau,  in  perfect 
preservation ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
of  those  numerous  links,  recently  brought  to  light,  which 
have  made  the  far  remote  past  so  real  and  present  to  the 
believers  of  our  own  day.  The  inscription  is  in  Greek 
capitals,  and  the  words  are  undivided.  The  Greek,  more- 
over, is  itself  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  remark  made 
by  Josephus,  that  no  Jew  could  ever  write  or  pronounce  the 
Greek  language.    (Ant.  xv.  ii.  5,  xx.  12 ;  B.  J.  v.  5,  2 ;  vL  2. 4.) 

Written  in  separate  words,  in  the  manner  more  familiar 
to  us,  it  runs  thus : — 

fujB€9a  aKKoytpr)  ucnrop€vt<r$ai  error  rav  ntpi  ro  l€pov  rpvffxufrtn)   luu 

vtfHfidkcv 
6s  d'ay  XfjtfiOjg  iavr^  tia  ro  ccrrcu  alruis  f^oKoKovOtiv  Bopotov. 

"No  alien  (or  foreigner)  (is)  to  enter  within  the  railing 
(Spv<l>€ucTov)  (or  balustrade)  and  fence  (lit.  enclosure)  that 
goes  round  the  Temple.  And  whosoever  is  caught  (or 
detected,  doing  so)  will  have  to  answer  to  himself  for  the 
penalty  of  death  that  follows."  * 

At  the  outcry  raised  by  the  fanatical  Asiatic  Jews,  the 
excitement  quickly  spread  beyond  the  Temple  precincts 
into  the  city  itself.     Paul  was  probably  bound   by  the 

,  *  The  pronunciation  of  fiiydcva  in  modem  Greek  would  be  as  the 
Jews  wrote  it,  fuiOtva, 
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Temple  authorities  {see  xxi.  1 1).  The  furious  mob  made 
a  rush  upon  him,  seized  upon  and  drew  him  forth  out  of 
the  sacred  enclosure,  from  which  they  supposed  him  for- 
bidden by  the  menacing  inscription  just  referred  to,  and 
the  huge  Temple  gates,  54  feet  in  height  by  27  feet  in 
width,  swung  heavily  upon  their  massive  hinges  under  the 
united  exertions  of  twenty  men,  for  fear  of  further  desecra- 
tion (B.  J.,  vi.  5,  3),  and  that  the  sacred  pavement  might 
not  be  polluted  with  human  blood. 

Driving  or  hurting  forward  their  intended  victim  into 
the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  raining  blows  upon  him,  their 
intentions  soon  began  to  be  manifestly  murderous,  when 
suddenly  a  sound  fell  upon  their  ears,  a  sound  before  which 
their  uplifted  hands  dropped  in  terror  and  apprehension 
for  themselves,  when  there  came  swiftly  upon  the-  air  the 
quick  disciplined  tramp  and  the  martial  clang  of  soldiers 
in  arms,  marching  down  upon  the  scene  of  confusion  by 
the  castle  steps  through  the  colonnaded  cloisters  that 
formed  the  communication  between  the  Tower  of  Antonia 
and  the  Gentile  court  of  the  Temple.  The  sentries  on 
watch  had  quickly  observed  the  symptoms  of  brutal  out- 
rage, and  news  came  up*  to  the  officer  in  command  that 
all  Jerusalem  was  in  an  uproar.  That  officer  was  Claudius 
Lysias,  not  a  Roman  by  birth,  but  a  Roman  citizen  by 
purchase  (xxii.  28).  He  is  called  a  Chiliarch,  and  had 
the  command  of  nominally  a  thousand  soldiers. 

A  detachment  of  his  command  was  in  the  Tower,  but 
the  rest  were  in  the  Praetorium  in  the  upper  city.  Nor 
was  King  Agrippa  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  probably  absent 
commanding  auxiliaries  in  a  war  against  the  Parthians. 
Felix  was  the  actual  governor  of  Jerusalem,  but  he  was  at 
this  moment  absent  at  Caesarea. 

A  man  of  great  future  ehiinence  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the 

*  avi^T),  for  the  news  was  brought  from  the  Temple  below  to  the 
dominating  castle  above. 
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time,  the  Pharisee  Flavius  Josephus,  priest,  historian,  and 
warrior;  but  at  this  time  he  was  only  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Though  he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
spread  of  Christian  doctrine,  yet  we  meet  with  only  two 
allusions  to  Christ  and  the  Christians  in  his  book  of  Anti- 
quities (xviii.  33  and  xx.  9,  i).  But  his  ruling  desire  to 
maintain  his  popularity  with  both  Romans  and  Jews  would 
sufficiently  account  for  his  silence. 

Claudius  Lysias,  therefore,  instinctively  apprehending 
danger,  and  knowing  his  responsibility,  did  his  duty  by  at 
once  coming  down  from  the  tower  and  appearing  upon  the 
scene,  attended  by  a  strong  detachment ;  just  as  in  our  own 
day  the  Turkish  guard  have  often  to  interfere  between 
wrathful  Greek  and  Latin  Churchmen.  At  the  sight  and 
the  sound  of  the  Roman  force,  the  assailants  fell  back  from 
their  victim,  but  there  was  no  abatement  of  the  din  and 
uproar.  There  was  something  fearful  in  the  sight  of  the 
fanatical  Jewish  rising.  Those  countenances  distorted  with 
rage,  those  bended  brows  and  gleaming  eyes  starting  from 
their  sockets,  that  gnashing  of  teeth  and  those  violent 
gesticulations,  flinging  clouds  of  dust  in  the  air,  tearing 
their  garments  or  violently  pulling  at  them,  are  sights  and 
sounds  not  unfamiliar  in  the  East,  but  strange  to  English 
eyes,  used  to  deeper  but  less  demonstrative  action.  The 
Romans  were  armed,  and  the  Jews  were  not;  yet  the 
stronger  were  to  some  extent  afraid  of  the  weaker;  and 
the  officer  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw  the  object  of 
this  fury,  and  themselves  as  well,  into  a  safer  place.  St. 
Paul  was  chained  as  their  prisoner  to  two  soldiers.  These 
chains  were  a  means  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  safety  to 
his  jailers,  as  afterwards  in  Rome  when  even  as  a  prisoner 
he  "  preached  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  taught  those  things 
which  concerned  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  confidence, 
no  man  forbidding  him  "  (Acts  xxviii.  31). 

Having  secured  him  from  the  frantic  violence  of  his 
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enemies,  L3^ias  now  asked  who  was  this  man»  and  what 
had  he  done  to  deserve  such  treatment.  But  as  at  Babel 
the  cries  which  rose  from  side  to  side  were  unintelligible, 
so  the  Roman  listening  with  calm  attention  was  unable 
to  make  anything  out  of  the  hubbub  of  yells  and  cries. 
Seeing  it  was  useless  to  expect  anjrthing  from  them,  he 
took  his  prisoner  away  from  this  dangerous  throng  into  the 
castle  {7rap€fifio\i]v)  or  barracks  adjoining  the  castle ;  but 
on  the  way  thecrowd  came  surging,  wave  upon  wave,  eager 
to  seize  again  upon  their  prey,  with  frantic  cries  of  *  Away 
with  him ! "  just  as,  twenty-five  years  before,  not  far  from 
the  same  place,  they  had  cried  against  jESUS. 

It  was  necessary  to  move  yet  further  away  for  safety, 
and  the  soldiers  were  about  to  lead  him  into  the  fortification 
itself,  when  now  for  the  first  time  St  Paul  opened  his  lips 
to  speak.  Respectfully  addressing  Claudius  as  a  well-bred 
man  would  an  officer  of  rank,  he  asked,  in  Greek  : 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  speak  unto  thee  ? " 

Surprised  to  hear  his  prisoner  use  the  Greek  language, 
the  Chtliarch  replied,  disclosing  at  once  the  erroneous  im- 
pression under  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  labouring : 
"  So  then,  thou  art  not,  as  I  imagined,  that  Egyptian,  who 
raised  a  tumult  and  led  out  into  the  wilderness  a  gang  of 
four  thousand  assassins  ?  " 

He  was  referring  to  an  Egyptian  demagogue  who,  a  short 
time  before,  as  Josephus  described,  had  collected  as  many 
as  30,000  disorderly  people  together,  and  had  led  them 
through  the  wilderness  in  the  south  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
intending  to  break  into  Jerusalem ;  but  Felix  with  the 
Roman  garrison  confronting  them,  they  soon  took  to  flight 
and  the  Egyptian  escaped.  This  affair  being  a  recent  one, 
Lysias  thought  himself  fortunate  in  having  captured  the  man, 
after  seeing  him  so  nearly  killed  by  the  exasperated  Jews. 

Paul  replied  with  the  quiet  self-possession  so  natural  to 
him,  and  which  always  inspired  confidence  in  kindred  spirits: 
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"  I  am  a  man  which  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  I  am 
a  citizen  of  no  mean  city,  and  I  beseech  thee  to  suffer  me  to 
speak  unto  the  people."  ♦ 

Lysias  made  no  difficulty  of  allowing  him  to  speak.  For 
he,  a  man  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  and  of  a  frank  and 
manly  character,  could  not  look  upon  Paul's  face  and  his 
calm,  dignified  bearing,  without  feeling  complete  confidence 
that  he  would  not  abuse  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

Paul  therefore  took  his  stand  upon  the  steps  of  the  castle 
leading  down  to  the  Temple,  and  notwithstanding  the  en- 
cumbrance of  the  chain,  impressed  a  deep  silence  upon  the 
awe-struck  people  by  a  slow  majestic  movement  of  his 
fettered  right  hand  ;  and  opening  his  lips,  perhaps  equally 
to  the  surprise  of  the  Chiliarch  and  of  the  people,  he 
addressed  the  crowd  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

*  The  word  *'  man  ^  seems  redundant  in  English,  but  is  not  so  in 
Greek,  being  SvBpcmos,  a  word  of  unpretentious  meaning,  as  compared 
with  oy^p,  which  he  uses  in  xxii.  3,  where  a  higher  term  was  allowable. 
The  Revisers  have  not  retained  the  word  *'  man.'' 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SPEECH  ON  THE  CASTLE  STEPS. 

Acts  xxii. 

A.  D.  58 — Emperor^  Nero — Procurator^  Titus  Ummidius  Quadraius 
— Governor  of  Judea,  Felix — ICing^  Herod  Agrippa  IL — High 
Priest^  Ananias. 

"  'Twere  new  indeed  to  see  a  bard  all  fire. 
Touched  with  a  coal  from  heaven,  assume  the  lyre, 
And  tell  the  world,  still  kindling  as  he  sung, 
With  more  than  mortal  music  on  his  tongue. 
That  He,  who  died  below,  and  reigns  above. 
Inspires  the  song,  and  that  His  name  is  Love." 

COWPER. 

THERE  is  something  very  impressive  in  the  great 
silence  to  which  the  historian  has  here  thought  it 
right  to  make  an  emphatic  reference.  There  is  no  need, 
with  Stier,  to  attribute  it  to  a  miraculous  intervention,  since 
natural  causes  will  quite  sufficiently  account  for  the  sudden 
stillness.  The  reaction  of  disappointment,  after  having  so 
nearly  had  their  victim  in  their  grasp  ;  the  terrible  presence 
of  the  Roman  soldiery,  whose  discipline  and  irresistible 
strength  they  well  knew,  and  were  obliged  to  respect; 
the  unexpected  circumstance  that  Paul,  now  under  effectual 
protection,  had  begun  to  address  them  in  terms  of  very 
undeserved  respect,  and  in  the  language  they  were  familiar 
with, — all  tended  to  hush  and  restrain  the  evil  passions 
which  had  but  a  moment  before  been  exciting  them  to 
murder.     Besides,  an  Oriental  crowd  is  just  as  subject  to 
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lapse  into  the  subsidence  of  sudden  exhaustion,  as  to  the 
quick  blazing  up  of  an  inflammable  outbreak. 

We  should  be  making  a  great  mistake  were  we  to  take 
no  account  of  the  admirable  calmness  and  self-possession 
in  danger,  of  which  St.  Paul  exhibited  so  large  a  share  on 
this  occasion.  Death  by  violence  and  outrageous  treatment 
had  approached  him  so  closely,  that  eternity  seemed  to 
himself  within  a  very  short  and  measurable  distance.  The 
agitation  and  nameless  terror  of  blows,  and  violent  tearing 
at  his  garments,  his  hair,  and  his  beard,  would  have  left  a 
tremor  in  the  heart  of  the  stoutest.  But  St.  Paul  was  a 
gifted  man  in  every  sense,  and  possessed  a  soul  that  could 
stand  firm,  a  countenance  that  would  not  pale,  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  utmost  danger.  Who  would  not 
gladly  have  seized  upon  the  chance  of  life,  offered  by  the 
interference  of  the  Roman,  to  have  rushed  away  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  infuriated  mob  }  How  many  of  our  best  and 
greatest  would  have  used  the  time  so  snatched  from  death  to 
turn  round  and  say  that  to  the  people  which  he  had  desired 
so  long  to  say,  but  had  found  no  opportunity  of  saying } 
Now  he  saw  his  advantage,  not  to  save  his  life,  but  to  speak 
for  his  Lord  and  Master.  If  he  retreated  into  the  castle, 
there  would  be  no  more  chance. 

He  must  speak  now — this  minute — or  never  at  Jerusalem 
more.  A  great  man  never  shows  his  fitness  for  great 
emergencies  more  conspicuously  than  when  he  is  prompt 
in  right  action  at  a  critical  moment.  Calmness  and  self- 
possession  in  extreme  personal  danger,  the  ability  to  choose 
out  of  many  present  courses  just  that  which  is  not  only 
best,  but  will  require  the  greatest  coolness  and  nerve,  and 
make  it  acceptable  with  an  unforced  exercise  of  Christian 
courtesy, — these  mark  the  great  man. 

In  the  speech  that  follows,  it  will  be  observed,  on  care- 
ful discrimination,  that  St.  Paul  took  his  course  skilfully, 
and  as  a  complete  master  of  oratory.     And  at  the  same 
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time,  while  it  is  easy  to  point  out  the  excellences  of  this 
speech,  nothing  can  be  adduced  against  it  as  proceeding 
from  the  mouth  of  a  heated  enthusiast. 

We  must  remark  the  language  which  he  chose  for  his 
address,  of  which  it  is  pointed  out  that  its  effect  was  to 
evoke  even  more  than  the  great  silence  produced  by  his 
dignified  action.  Had  he  spoken  in  Greek  he  would  have 
been  understood  by  most  of  the  people  ;  but  he  addressed 
them  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic  tongue,  which  was  the 
more  popular  language  at  that  time,  a  form  of  Hebrew  much 
altered  by  the  captivity,  the  language  in  which,  according  to 
some,  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  was  written,  and  most  probably 
that  in  which  our  Lord's  discourses  were  pronounced.* 
Addressing  his  audience,  exactly  as  Stephen  had  addressed 
the  Sanhedrim,  as  "Brethren  and  Fathers,"  for  he  observed 
among  the  great  crowd  many  men  of  dignified  rank  and 
reverend  position,  he  delivered  a  reverent,  respectful,  and 
courteous  address,  displaying  an  entire  absence  of  agita- 
tion and  excitement,  very  remarkable  after  the  terrible 
scene  of  which  he  had  just  been  the  central  figure.  That 
which  seems  to  have  been  most  prominently  on  his  mind 
throughout  the  speech,  is  also  that  which  he  uttered 
nearly  last  of  all,  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Get  thee 
quickly  out  of  Jerusalem,  for  they  will  not  receive  thy 
testimony  concerning  me  "  (ver.  i8).  He  knew  how  useless 
it  would  be  to  answer  the  charges  brought  against  him,  of 
teaching  against  the  law  in  the  Temple,  and  bringing  Greeks 
into  the  Holy  Place.  He  would  not  deliver  his  whole  com- 
mission at  once,  and  preach  Christ ;  for  he  knew  that  he 
would  not  be  heard  for  another  moment  if  he  ventured 
upon  a  subject  so  offensive  to  their  inveterate  prejudices  as 
a  community  of  religious  privileges  with  Gentiles.  There- 
fore it  is  that  we  observe  a  careful  reticence  throughout 
the  speech,  never  once  naming  Jesus  until  he  had  said  all 

♦  Papias,  quoted  by  Eus.  III.  39. 
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he  could  say,  and  having  done  this  at  last,  braved  the 
consequences,  and  declared  the  revelation  of  redemption 
for  the  Gentiles. 

He  described  himself  personally  as — so  our  Authorized 
Version  gives  it — a  man,  a  Jew  of. Tarsus,  just  as  before  to 
the  Chiliarch  he  had  said/*  I  am  a  man,*  a  Jew  of  Tarsus;" 
but  the  original  expresses  a  difference  which  the  English 
does  not.  With  the  Roman,  he  is  avOpfnyn-iy;,  an  individual 
of  the  race  of  mankind ;  with  his  countrymen  he  claims 
the  dignijigr  and  freedom  expressed  in  the  word  apifp,  mean- 
ing "  a  man  of  position  and  character.'' 

Again,  with  the  Roman  he  laid  stress  on  the  dignity  of 
Tarsus  as  a  free  city.  With  the  Jews  he  was  careful  to 
remind  them  of  his  education  at  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city, 
at  the  feet  of  the  celebrated  Pharisee,  Gamaliel ;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  declare  how  he  was  educated  thoroughly  as  a 
Pharisee,  "  according  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the  law  of 
the  Fathers," — a  very  judicious  allusion  ;  and  that  he  was  at 
that  time  "  zealous  towards  God,"  adding,  with  an  exquisite 
stroke  of  politic  courtesy,  **  As  ye  all  are  this  day," — an 
indirect  mode  of  praising  them  even  for  the  zeal  of  the  law 
which  they  had  just  exhibited  nearly  at  the  expense  of  his 
life.  All  this  is  more  and  better  than  politic  ;  it  is  full  of 
kind  thought  and  a  conciliatory  spirit. 

He  proceeded  to  confess,  what  to  them  would  have  been 
a  proud  boast,  that  he  had  persecuted,  "  that  way,"  (a  veiled 
allusion  to  Christians,)  "unto  the  death,"  as  he  breathed 
out  threatenings  and  slaughter,  and  handed  over  men  and 
women  to  the  executioners  of  judgment.  The  memory  of 
those  wicked  deeds  weighed  heavily  upon  the  soul  of  Paul. 
Not  the  assurance  of  forgiveness  could  remove  the  cloud 
that  stained  and  dimmed  the  past.  And  St.  Paul  neglected 
no  opportunity  to  make  his  past  deplorable  history  to  serve 
to  exalt  the  mercy  and  glory  of  his  forgiving  Lord.  He 
*  The  Revised  Version  loses  sight  of  the  distinction. 

32 
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appeals,  as  if  an  appeal  were  necessary,  to  the  witness  of 
the  late  high  priest  Theophilus,  who  with  the  Sanhedrim, 
had  charged  him  with  a  cruel  commission  to  Damascus,  to 
bring  victims  bound  to  Jerusalem  to  be  punished  there; 
carrying  letters,  he  adds,  "  to  the  brethren,"  that  is,  to  the 
Jewish  authorities  of  the  synagogues  at  Damascus  (ix.  2). 
So  far  the  silence  remains  unbroken,  the  attention  stedfast 
and  intent.  The  earnestness  of  the  man  and  his  oifenceless 
language  is  winning  their  sympathy,  and  for  a  few  moments 
keeping  down  the  fierce  passions  of  the  multitude.  He  now 
proceeds  to  relate  the  history  of  his  conversion  on  the  road 
to  Damascus. 

In  chap.  iv.  we  sought  to  unite  and  blend  into  one 
narrative  the  three  distinct  and  parallel  accounts  of  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul,  given  in  Acts  ix.  1-9,  xxii.  4-16,  xxvi. 
9-19.  Of  these  three  separate  accounts,  the  first  is  that 
narrated  by  St.  Luke,  the  second  is  St  Paul's  own  narrative 
on  the  castle  steps,  the  third  is  his  also  before  Agrippa.  The 
importance  of  the  event  may  be  measured  by  the  frequency 
with  which  the  history  is  repeated;  but  having  in  that 
fourth  chapter  gone  into  the  transaction  at  considerable 
length,  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  repetition  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  it  in  this  place. 

Only  one  thought  more  presses  freshly  upon  us  at  this 
time.  In  the  midst  of  the  light  and  the  noise  when  the 
Lord  came,  the  bystanders  heard  a  loud  but  indistinct 
and  inarticulate  sound,  which  to  St.  Paul's  ears,  sharpened 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  became  clear,  articu- 
late, and  intelligible.  The  splendour  to  the  people  was 
^  shining  light,  and  nothing  more ;  to  Saul  it  was  the 
visible  and  recognizable  presence  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
To  the  men  the  sound  was  voiceless ;  to  Saul  it  said 
much.  So  it  is  with  the  men  of  the  world.  The  sights  and 
the  sounds  sent  by  Divine  power  are  undistinguishable  to 
them  from  the  spectacles  and  the  din  of  the  glare  and  tinsel 
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of  the  noisy  world.  To  the  Christian  in  whom  the  spiritual 
work  has  begun,  these  same  sights  and  sounds  are  full  of 
amazement,  but  the  beginning  of  joy  unspeakable.  He 
may  be  perplexed  and  confounded  for  awhile,  but  in  due 
time  shape  and  words  all  become  clear,  and  the  Lord  stands 
revealed  before  him,  nay,  in  him.  After  the  noise  and 
excitement,  the  man  of  the  world  goes  on,  and  forgets  what 
had  no  interest  for  him.  The  willing  and  obedient  soul 
pursues  his  way,  looking  for  further  interpretations  and  a 
broader  light ;  and  they  are  never  far  off.  God  will  not 
leave  His  work  half-finished,  and  the  convert  becomes  him- 
self an  agent  and  instrument  of  Divine  grace. 

But  one  or  two  little  traits  present  themselves  here  for 
mention.  Ananias  is  described,  verse  12,  as  "a  devout 
man  according  to  the  law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the 
Jews  which  dwelt  there."  It  would  have  been  unwise  to 
add,  that  Ananias  was  **  a  disciple"  (ix.  10).  Paul  stayed 
his  lips  from  saying  that  which  would  have  caused  silence 
to  be  imposed  upon  him,  before  he  could  bring  his  speech 
to  the  climax  which  he  was  approaching. 

Again,  in  ver.  16,  ''Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash 
away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

This  statement  is  accurately  reproduced  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  :  "  I  believe  in  one  Baptism  for  the  Remission  of  Sins." 
Baptism  incorporates  with  Christ.  By  Baptism,  that  saving 
grace  is  imparted  which  removes  the  curse  of  original  sin  ; 
and  Baptism  by  the  entrance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  those 
powers  to  the  soul  which  dispose  it  towards  newness  of 
life,  and  breathe  into  it  the  love  of  God,  and  the  keen  ever- 
stirring  desire  to  live  according  to  His  will. 

Again,  observe  the  studied  wise  avoidance  of  the  name  of 
Jesus,  who  is  referred  to,  ver.  14,  as  "  the  Righteous  One," — 
the  very  name  used  by  St.  Stephen,  whose  last  address  St. 
Paul  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  more  than  once  through 
this  his  last  recorded  address  to  any  large  body  of  Jews. 
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The  next  and  last  occurrence  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in 
this  speech  is  one  to  which  we  have  already  made  suffi- 
ciently full  reference,  page  83. 

He  felt  that  he  was  approaching  the  end  of  his  speech  as 
he,  with  marked  decision,  spoke  of  Stephen  as  a  witness  for 
Christ,  and  presently  after  spoke  the  words  which  could 
no  longer  be  withheld,  the  words  which  declared  the  grand 
mission  of  his  life,  that  mission  he  would  die  to  fulfil. 
Those  fatal  words  must  be  pronounced  at  last,  though  he 
knew  they  would  be  his  last,  and  that  a  storm  would 
follow ;  how  the  Lord  had  said  unto  him,  "  Depart,  for  I 
will  send  thee  forth  far  hence  to  the  Gentiles." 

The  Gentiles !  there  was  the  head  and  front  of  his 
offending.  A  sudden  outbreak  of  fury  revealed  the  spirit 
which  ruled  his  hearers.  It  was  not  jealousy  for  the  honour 
of  the  Lord,  it  was  hatred  of  the  Gentile.  It  was  not 
the  love  of  God  and  man,  it  was  horror  lest  the  hated 
Gentile  should  kneel  on  the  same  pavement  with  them  to 
worship  the  same  God,  and  share  the  same  or  any  part  of 
those  religious  prerogatives  they  supposed  exclusively  their 
own.  They  believed,  as  it  is  said  in  2  Esdras  vi.  55,  "O 
Lord,  Thou  madest  the  world  for  our  sakes.  As  for  the 
other  people  which  is  also  come  of  Adam,  Thou  hast  said 
that  they  are  nothing." 

All  this  time  the  chief  captain,  or  Chiliarch,  was  standing 
by  with  his  force,  somewhat  mystified,  understanding  not  a 
word  spoken  in  that  vernacular  tongue,  but  wondering  at 
the  silence  and  attention  with  which  they  were  listening  to 
a  man  whom,  half-an-hour  before,  they  had  nearly  torn  to 
pieces ;  when  in  a  moment  all  was  changed.  At  certain 
words,  without  meaning  to  him,  a  roar  and  a  hubbub  arose 
worse  than  the  former,  and  all  the  violence  and  ferocity 
which  had  seemed  allayed  returned  with  redoubled  force 
and  intensity,  and  they  cried,  as  they  had  cried  after  Jesus, 
as  they  had  cried  for  the  blood  of  St  Stephen,  **  Away  with 
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him !  away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth !  It  is  not 
fit  that  he  should  live.  Why  was  he  taken  out  of  our 
hands  ? "  And  the  old  scene  was  enacted  again,  of  tearing 
and  pulling,  of  shaking  and  flinging  up  and  down  of  clothes, 
and  making  clouds  of  dust  fill  the  air  with  throwing  it  up 
by  handfuls.  Quite  an  Oriental  mode,  this,  of  venting  one's 
excitement,  of  which  Shimei  gave  an  example  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  13). 

A  rush  was  made  to  try  to  secure  their  victim  a  second 
time,  and  put  an  effectual  end  to  his  hateful  mission  to  the 
Gentiles.  But  Claudius  Lysias  knew  his  duty  better  than 
to  allow  summary  justice  to  be  executed  before  his  eyes, 
even  upon  such  a  criminal  as  he  evidently  believed  Paul  to 
be,  even  if  he  were  not  the  seditious  Egyptian  he  had 
supposed. 

The  Roman  power  here  is  clearly  seen  to  be  that  with- 
holding force,  that  "  restraineth  "  (2  Thess.  ii.  7).  Lysias 
therefore  commanded  the  soldiers  to  bring  Paul  out  of 
the  reach  of  this  uncontrollable  rabble,  and  withdrew 
him  into  the  barracks  ;  not,  however,  to  secure  his  per- 
sonal safety,  but  to  subject  him  to  the  peculiar  mode 
of  extracting  the  truth,  which  is  the  first  to  commend 
itself  to  all  those  people  who,  under  a  thin  veneer  of 
superficial  civilization,  hide  cruel  hearts  and  a  judgment 
warped  by  selfishness  and  injustice.  He  was  to  be  "ex- 
amined "  as  to  his  life  and  actions,  not  by  straightforward 
questioning  and  the  process  of  examination  and  cross- 
examination  familiar  to  law-abiding  Christians,  but  by 
scourging!  Examination  by  scourging!  Strange  com- 
bination of  terms^  but  plainer  as  to  its  real  and  fearful 
meaning  than  the  hypocritical  phrase  with  which  the 
Inquisition  veiled  the  application  of  savage  tortures  by 
the  mild  term,  "  Putting  to  the  question." 

Such  is  the  fiendish  ingenuity  with  which  Satan  generally 
blinds  his  dupes  with  soft  words  for  devilish  deeds.     In  this 
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case  the  Roman  passion  for  exhibitions  of  cruelty  was 
gratified  by  the  putting  of  a  prisoner  who  had  nothing 
to  conceal,  through  an  examination  by  scoui^ing  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  "  wherefore  they  so  shouted 
against  him." 

The  Valerian  law  enacted  that  no  Roman  citizen  should 
be  bound  or  slain  without  sufficient  cause ;  and  an  edict  of 
Augustus  had  prohibited  the  use  of  torture  generally,  but 
made  it  allowable  in  the  case  of  slaves.  The  words  of 
Cicero  are  familiar  which  record  the  high  privilege  of  the 
Roman  citizen  :  "  It  is  a  crime  to  bind  a  Roman  citizen ; 
it  is  a  villany  to  scourge  him  ;  it  is  next  to  parricide  to 
slay  him  :  what  can  I  say  of  crucifying  him  ?  "  *  But  not- 
withstanding these  safeguards,  St.  Paul  was  committed  to 
the  rough  hands  of  the  soldiery,  who  bowed  his  back  and 
were  stretching  his  limbs  preparatory  to  receiving  the  cruel 
lashes,  when  Paul  deemed  the  fit  moment  to  have  arrived 
to  assert  his  legal  exemption  from  these  indignities,  with  the 
words  addressed  "  to  the  centurion  who  stood  by,  Is  it  law- 
ful for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Roman,  and  uncon- 
demned  i "  Why  not  have  said  this  before .'  some  may 
ask.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  Paul  knew  not  at  first 
that  scourging  was  intended  ;  for  there  seems  no  motive  in 
postponing  the  discovery  of  his  citizenship.  Now,  however, 
that  he  is  aware  of  what  is  going  forward,  he  gives  this 
warning  to  the  centurion. 

Immediately  the  centurion  was  aware  of  the  danger 
they  were  incurring,  he  went  to  his  chief,  who  had  left  the 
work  of  examination  to  a  subordinate,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Take  heed  what  thou  doest,  for  this  man  is  a  Roman." 
This  discovery  made  a  material  alteration  in  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  prisoner.  From  this  moment  he  came 
under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  Government,  and  it  is 
by  the  consent  of  that  mighty  power  that  he  will  hence- 

*  Cic.  in  Verr. 
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forth  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  commander 
came  to  Paul  at  once,  and  eyeing  him  perhaps  with  a  mix- 
ture of  respectful  curiosity  and  of  suspicion,  implying  some 
remainder  of  doubt,  and  observing  his  poor  appearance,  he 
bethought  himself  to  remark,  "  What !  you  a  Roman  citizen, 
and  yet  not  a  Roman  born!  How  could  you  obtain 
your  freedom,  when  I  had  to  gain  mine  by  the  outlay  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  ?  " 

The  answer  settled  all  doubts :  "  I,"  said  St.  Paul,  "  am 
a  Roman  born."  And  the  commander  of  the  garrison 
liastened,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  repair  his  error  by  speedily 
sending  away  the  executioners  and  proceeding  to  a  more 
r^ular  course  of  trial  before  the  assembled  powers  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  which  he  caused  to  be  summoned  together  on 
the  following  day. 


,•3   .    ' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
JEWISH  DISSENSIONS  AT  JERUSALEM. 

Acts  xxiii.  1-15. 

Rulers  as  before — Datey  according  to  Lewin^  May  24/A,  A.D.  58. 

'*  Is  naked  truth  actable  in  true  life  ? 
I've  heard  a  saying  of  thy  father  Godwin, 
That,  were  a  man  of  state  nakedly  true. 
Men  would  but  take  him  for  the  craftier  liar." 

Tennyson's  ^^Haroldy 

ST.  PAUL  no  longer  appears  in  our  history  as  a  missionary, 
free  to  go  whither  he  pleases.  He  is  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  remains  a  prisoner  in  honourable 
captivity  to  the  end  of  our  history.  The  character  of  the 
record  therefore  undergoes  an  important  change,  and  we 
must  look  to  the  word  of  inspiration  now  for  a  noble 
example  of  patient  constancy  and  faith  under  constraint 
and  suffering.  Above  all,  we  shall  find  that  St.  Paul  does 
not  give  us  a  faint  picture  of  merely  patient,  passive  suffer- 
ing, but  that  he  will  never  forget,  under  any  circumstances, 
Whose  he  is  and  Whom  he  serves,  and  will  lay  hold  of 
every  occasion  to  preach  the  Gospel,  whether  by  public 
utterances  or  by  the  silent  but  powerful  influence  of  the 
private  example  of  an  irreproachable  life  of  active  Chris- 
tian work,  doing  good  wherever  and  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity offered. 

In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  scenes  of  which  we 
are  now  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  clear  idea,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
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called  up  by  the  simple  narrative  of  St.  Luke.  Paul  is 
alone;  alone  amongst  enemies;  scarce  a  friendly  face  in 
sight  It  recalls  at  a  remote  distance  the  awful  spectacle 
of  the  desertion  of  our  Lord  upon  the  Cross,  until  His 
mother  and  the  women  came.  The  isolation  is  something 
terrible,  and  imparts  an  element  of  sublimity  to  the  con- 
stant faith  of  the  great  Apostle,  whose  steadfast  soul  never 
wavered  in  its  resolution,  even  if  it  did  for  a  moment,  as 
some  suppose,  err  in  judgment 

Claudius  Lysias  the  Chiliarch  was  perplexed,  and  could 
not  well  decide  what^was  best  to  be  done  with  his  prisoner, 
of  whose  alleged  guilt  he  knew  nothing.  He  was  by  no 
means  the  dull,  witless  fool  that  Renan  is  pleased,  for  the 
sake  of  effect,  to  make  of  him.  Roman  officers  were  always 
gentlemen,  and  were  selected  for  their  capacity  and  know- 
ledge of  their  duty.  The  plan  which  commends  itself  best 
to  his  judgment  is  to  call  together  the  famous  Council,  of 
whose  power  all  that  part  of  the  world  knew, — the  Sanhedrim, 
which  in  the  declining  state  of  national  power,  he,  a  heathen 
ruler,  had  authority  to  call,  for  he  commanded  (e/ic^Xevcrey) 
its  assembling  just  as  he  commanded  his  soldiers,  and  was  as 
promptly  obeyed.  He  might  certainly  have  satisfied  him- 
self from  the  mouth  of  his  prisoner ;  but  his  official  pride 
forbade  this  kind  of  confidential  communication  ;  perhaps, 
also,  it  was  contrary  to  his  sense  of  justice ;  and  he  had  con- 
cluded it  would  be  right  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  the 
Jews  themselves  what  was  their  complaint  against  St.  Paul. 
This  assembly,  once  so  august  and  powerful,  now  shorn  of 
its  dignity  by  the  loss  of  its  independence,  still  consisted, 
as  before,  of  seventy-two  members,  although  called  "  The 
Seventy  ;  '*  namely,  twenty-four  chief  priests,  twenty-four 
elders,  twenty-four  scribes  and  doctors.  They  had  formerly 
sat  in  the  outskirts  of  the  most  sacred  precinct  of  the  Tem- 
ple, in  the  hall  called  Gazith ;  but  as  it  had  been  granted 
to  the  Jews  that  the  punishment  of  death  should  be  inflicted 
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on  any  heathen  Who  trespassed  within  the  sacred  line  (see 
p.  489),  and  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  allow  the  Council  to 
assemble  where  they  might  not  be  overlooked  and  kept 
under  armed  control,  the  Sanhedrim  now  was  constrained 
to  meet  in  a  less  revered  court  just  within  the  Temple. 

Hither  St  Paul  was  brought  unfettered,  free  to  speak 
his  whole  mind.  The  chief  captain  stood  near,  not  as  in 
the  speech  on  the  castle  stairs,  an  unintelligent  hearer, 
but  a  listener,  though  for  a  very  short  space,  to  an  address 
in  the  Greek  language,  which  was  used  chiefly  on  his  ac- 
count. No  other  Roman  was  near ;  but  many  martial 
figures  appeared  on  the  frowning  battlements  of  the  mas- 
sive tower  which  overshadowed  the  Temple  precincts  as  the 
symbol  of  departed  sovereignty. 

What  a  strange  scene  lay  before  Paul !  not  one  friendly, 
sympathizing  countenance  to  encourage  him ;  but  at  the 
higher  end  of  the  hall,  the  forms  and  harsh  countenances 
of  many  men,  not  all  strange  to  him ;  for  had  he  not  sat  on 
those  benches  himself  as  a  judge  whence  he  now  looked  for 
sentence  upon  himself?  Ananias  the  high  priest,  son  of 
Nebedaeus,  Paul  knew  well.  He  sat  there  in  the  midst, 
vested  in  white  linen.  There  too  sat  the  two  sons  of  his 
old  master  Gamaliel,  named  Symeon  and  Gamaliel.  Here, 
too,  he  might  recognise  the  aged  Caiaphas,  who  had  doomed 
the  Lord  of  Life ;  and  Theophilus,  the  late  high  priest. 
With  these  Paul  once  had  sat  as  their  equal  and  conferred 
as  a  qoUeague ;  now  all  those  countenances  were  turned 
upon  him  with  sternness.  What  must  St  Paul  say  to  such 
an  assembly  ?  It  is  evident  that  a  sermon  similar  to  that 
which  had  failed  in  the  end  the  day  before  would  not 
succeed  on  this  occasion  either.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what 
he  would  have  said ;  for,  for  the  second  time,  he  was  rudely 
interrupted,  but  on  this  occasion  much  sooner. 

Fixing  his  eyes  earnestly  and  intently  on  the  assembly, 
and,  perhaps  through  defective  eyesight  or  the  dimness  of 
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the  chamber,  unable  to  see  clearly  *  who  were  his  judges,  or 
perhaps  remembering  the  days  when  he  sat  as  their  equal, 
he  addresses  them  not  as  before  as  "  brethren  and  fathers," 
but  as  "  brethren  "  only,  an  address  which  he  repeats  in 
vers.  5  and  6 :  "  Brethren,  I  have  lived  in  all  good  con- 
science before  God  until  this  day." 

This  is  a  very  natural  way  for  an  honourable  man,  con- 
scious of  his  integrity,  to  commence  a  speech  to  a  hostile 
and  unsympathizing  audience.  It  is  a  pathetic  appeal  for 
a  sympathy  of  which  there  seems  but  small  hope.  Besides, 
it  was  characteristic  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  not  boasting, 
but  that  honest  pride  and  confidence  in  God's  grace,  which 
prompted  him  afterwards  to  say  before  Felix,  "  I  exercise 
myself  to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward 
God  and  men  "  (Acts  xxiv.  16) ;  and  again  to  Timothy,  "  I 
thank  God,  whom  I  serve  from  my  forefathers  with  a  pure 
conscience "  (2  Tim.  i.  3).  Why  ?  Because  he  knew  he 
could  say  from  his  heart,  "  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am 
what  I  am"  (i  Cor.  xv.  10). 

But  how  does  this  glorying  apply  to  the  time  before  the 
conversion  ?  Will  the  affirmation  of  his  good  conscience 
cover  that  period  too,  when  he  was,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  a  blasphemer,  a  persecutor,  and  injurious,  and 
the  chief  of  sinners  (i  Tim.  i.  13-15)  ? 

Yes,  for  then  he  was  still  obeying  the  voice  of  conscience. 
But  a  man's  first  care  should  be  that  that  conscience  be 
rightly  informed  and  pure  and  good.  A  man  may  be 
moved  with  a  hearty  desire  for  God's  glory,  and  yet — such 
things  have  been  known — tell  lies  and  apply  torture ;  for 
he  has  not  assured  himself  that  his  conscience  is  conformed 
to  God's  will  and  is  regulated  by  His  law.f 

♦  In  Dr.  John  Brown's  "  Horae  Subsecivae,"  second  series,  he 
argues  with  great  ingenuity,  perhaps  to  entire  satisfaction,  that  St. 
Paul's  infirmity  in  the  flesh  was  some  severe  complaint  of  the  eyes. 

t  See  Sanderson's  Lectures,  De  Conscientia^  ii.  and  iv. 
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But  of  all  things  a  profession  of  honesty  and  uprightness 
would  be  most  unpalatable  to  an  audience  a  stranger  to 
such  motives.  Ananias  fired  up  in  an  instant.  The  stings 
of  a  conscience  ill  at  ease  moved  him  with  an  unresisted 
impulse  of  spite  and  malice  to  order  the  bystanders  to 
strike  him  on  the  mouth,  according  to  the  cruel  Eastern 
fashion,  with  a  slipper  or  a  stick.  The  Lamb  of  God  had 
endured  as  much  (John  xviii.  22) ;  and  Jesus  had  meekly 
answered,  "  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil ; 
but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  Me  ?  **  But  Jesus  was  divine, 
and  Paul  was  a  man,  and  no  more  than  a  man.  Let  us  see 
how  he  will  behave  under  an  affront  similar  to  that  endured 
by  his  Divine  Master. 

The  savage  command  was  obeyed,  and,  smarting  with 
the  pain  and  the  undeserved  indignity,  not  knowing  from 
whose  lips  the  cruel  command  had  come,  so  quickly  did 
the  execution  follow  upon  the  order,  only  knowing  that  it 
proceeded  from  some  one  of  the  white-robed  officers  before 
him,  he  cried  with  pardonable  indignation,  "  God  will  soon 
smite  thee  "  {rinrreLv  ae  /iiXXet  6  ©eos),  "  thou  whited  wall." 

"  Thou  whited  wall !  "  a  term  of  bitter  scorn,  in  allusion, 
perhaps,  to  his  vestment  of  spotless  white,  and  the  wicked- 
ness which  it  covered  ;  as  the  white- washed  walls  of  graves 
hide  the  mud  and  plaster  that  cover  the  abode  of  death 
and  corruption  (Matt,  xxiii.  27).  I  feel  it  impossible,  with 
some,  to  attempt  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  St.  Paul 
as  having  spoken  hastily  or  unadvisedly.  They  were 
angry  words,  it  was  irascible  language,  but  it  was  a  just 
and  well  deserved  sentence.  The  words  contained  an  in- 
spired prophecy  ;  and,  whatever  weak  sentimentalists  may 
say,  there  can  be  no  thor9ughly  manly  virtue  or  Christian 
grace  without  the  element  of  righteous  anger,  scorn,  and 
indignation  at  unmerited  insults  and  base  injustice. 

Not  longafterthis  Ananias  fell  ignominiously  by  the  hands 
of  assassins,  who  had  dragged  him  from  the  foul  hiding-place 
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in  which  he  had  sought  to  save  his  worthless  life.  He  was 
a  man  of  base  character,  a  hypocrite,  and  a  designing  villain, 
whose  portrait  may  be  perused  in  the  pages  of  Josephus 
{Ant  XX.  9,  2,  4). 

But  the  angry  words  were  taken  up  and  noticed  by  the 
bystanders,  who  exclaimed,  "What!  revile  God's  high 
priest ! "  Ah  !  but  it  is  not  every  high,  chief,  or  ordinary 
priest  who  is  a  priest  of  God  I  Let  him  first  be  owned  of 
God,  or  it  may  be  that  he  is  only  a  priest  of  the  great  adver- 
sary of  God.  Still  Paul  would  not  judge  further,  the  moment 
he  was  reminded  that  he  whom  he  had  so  summarily  apos- 
trophised was  no  less  than  that  high  dignitary  himself. 
But  there  was  always  an  uncertainty  and  indeterminateness 
in  the  possession  of  the  title  of  High  Priest  As  Paley 
observes  (Evid.,  Part  II.,  chap.  vi.  §  23),  often  more  than  one 
bore  the  title  together,  as  "  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  high 
priests  "  (Luke  iii.  2) ;  and  similar  examples  are  found  in 
Josephus.  This  may  well  account  for  Paul's  mistake,  even 
if  he  saw  distinctly  from  whom  the  injurious  words  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  with  his  usual  quick  sense  of  the  Tightness  of 
things,  he  instantly  proceeded  to  make  what  reparation  he 
could  for  his  involuntary  outburst. 

"  Then  said  Paul,  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  high 
priest,  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  a  ruler 
of  thy  people"  (Exod.  xxii.  28). 

It  is  hardly  possible  accurately  to  estimate  what  St.  Paul 
intended  to  convey  in  the  words  "  I  wist  not"  Ignorance 
is  in  so  many  degrees,  from  the  merest  inadvertence  to 
the  most  culpable  negligence,  that  our  failure  to  esti- 
mate a  fact  properly  may  have  its  cause  in  any  one  of 
a  considerable  series  of  shades,  from  faint  twilight  to  deep 
darkness.  Some  think  that  St.  Paul  really  did  not  know 
who  was  the  high  priest  in  the  frequent  changes  of  the 
times ;  others  that  he  spoke  ironically,  as  if  he  could  not 
suppose  that  a  high  priest  would   be  guilty  of  such  in- 
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justice  and  barbarity.  It  may  be  a  safe  conclusion  to 
rest  upon,  that  we  are  not  to  expect  Scripture  to  tell  us 
everything,  nor  that  everything  that  Scripture  does  tell  us 
shall  always  be  perfectly  plain. 

But  when  he  had  said  this,  there  must  have  come  a 
moment  of  despair — a  miserable  feeling  that  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do  or  say  that  would  in  the  least  degree 
improve  the  aspect  of  things.  Everything  was  against 
him ;  nor  had  any  voice  or  vision  from  heaven  yet  come 
to  inspire  him  with  a  higher  faith  and  an  unshrinking 
courage.  Pitiless  countenances  frowned  deep  discourage- 
ment. The  Roman  at  his  side  stood  calmly  awaiting  the 
issue,  with  the  power  of  death  in  his  hands.  No  speech, 
no  appeal,  no  apology,  no  historic  narrative  of  his  travels 
and  labours  for  the  sake  of  Him  he  dared  not  name,  would 
move  a  fibre  in  the  cold  hearts  that  craved  only  for  his 
blood  ;  and  all  this  he  knew. 

Whether  the  promise  of  our  Lord  arose  into  his  mind 
or  not,  its  fulfilment  came  to  his  succour :  '*  But  when  they 
deliver  you  up,  be  not  anxious  how  or  what  ye  shall 
speak :  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what 
ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit 
of  your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you  "  (Matt.  x.  19,  20). 
Accordingly  no  less  a  counsellor  than  the  3w^i^  of  God 
taught  him  to  save  himself  by  dividing  the  Council. 

It  was  not  Paul's  duty  to  throw  away  his  life,  which 
was  given  him  for  his  Lord's  service.  No  good  could 
come  of  his  sacrificing  his  life  now.  If  there  was  any 
honourable  way  of  escape,  was  it  not  his  duty  to  avail 
himself  of  it }  No  Christian  law  bids  us  give  our  lives 
away  for  nothing  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  man's  duty  to 
keep  it  for  the  Master's  use.  The  true  standard  of  virtue 
is  not  ideal  or  imaginary,  but  practical.  The  former  is 
constantly  specious,  unscriptural,  and  only  beautiful  in  the 
eyes  of  its  inventors.     The  latter  is  strong,  earnest,  and 
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of  real  value,  and  is  founded  both  on  Scripture  and  the 
natural  fitness  of  things.  Another  look  at  the  Council 
revealed  the  fact  that  it  consisted  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  united  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  at  bitter  feud  on  every  other.  Here  was  a  way 
of  escape.  Paul  seized  his  last  chance,  and,  with  a  loud 
voice,  declared  with  perfect  truth,  for  he  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  untruth  or  dissimulation,  "Brethren,  I  am 
a  Pharisee,  a  son  of  Pharisees ;  touching  the  hope  and 
resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question."  * 

The  plan  answered  in  an  instant ;  the  angry  looks 
hitherto  bent  upon  himself,  now  flashed  across  the  benches 
of  the  Council,  and  glared  with  concentrated  fires  from 
the  brows  of  frowning  Pharisees  to  the  wrathful  eyes  of 
Sadducees,  and  back  again  with  interest,  while  babbling 
sounds  arose  as  in  the  Tower  of  Babel,  where  God,  for  the 
first  time,  and  now  again,  confounded  their  language,  so 
that  no  order  could  be   observed   nor  outward   decency 

♦  I  do  not  care  in  the  body  of  the  text  to  enter  at  large  upon  all  the 
comments,  favourable  and  unfavourable,  with  which  writers  of  various 
schools  have  discussed  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul  on  this  occasion.  Not 
to  maintain  consistency  with  a  theory,  but  in  perfect  sincerity,  do  I 
here  recognise,  not  artifice,  stratagem,  duplicity,  or  the  ''vafrities" 
of  Bullinger,  or  even  justifiable  policy  on  the  part  of  St.  Paul,  nor 
would  I  even  point  him  out  as  a  successful  illustration  of  the  maxim 
of  state  policy  so  pithily  expressed  in  the  motto  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter  ;  but  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity  do  I  recognise  here  the  hand 
of  God  in  the  performance  of  His  promise  to  rescue  the  lives  of  His 
servants  from  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  by  a  timely  interposition  of 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I  would  also  indignantly  repudiate 
the  principle  of  Roman  Catholic  divines  who  quote  this  example  of 
St.  Paul  in  justification  of  their  artful  policy  of  sowing  division  among 
their  adversaries,  by  personators  bringing  discredit  upon  the  cause 
they  seem  to  advocate  in  order  to  disgrace  it.  Divide  et  itnpera  is 
not  a  maxim  for  a  Christian  man  to  stand  by  ;  and  in  this  case  it 
was  not  St.  Paul's  policy  ;  for  he  spoke  truth,  and  by  truth  he  stood. 

Canon  Farrar  says  he  cannot  defend  Paul's  conduct,  that  it  was 
unworthy  of  him,  and  asks  how  could  St  Paul  say  that  he  was  a 
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maintained ;  and  the  multitude,  that  is,  ■  the  crowd  of  the 
bystanders,  was  divided,  so  that  a  general  disturbance  was 
imminent.  The  Sadducees  accepted  the  whole  conse- 
quences of  their  disbelief  in  the  resurrection.  It  followed, 
and  they  believed  it,  that  there  was  no  angel,  no  spirit, 
no  unseen  world,  no  soul,  that  life  began  and  ended  also 
upon  this  earth.  What  room  is  left  for  religion  after  this,  let 
modern  materialists  explain,  for  they  are  the  heirs  and 
representatives  of  the  ancient  Sadducees.  "  The  priests' 
lips  should  keep  knowledge"  (Mai.  ii.  7) ;  and  the  Sadducees 
held  priestly  offices.  But  nothing  seems  too  hard  for  men 
to  swallow  who  have  once  set  out  upon  a  course  of  un- 
belief. 

The  uproar  soon  became  general ;  and  there  was  a  great 

Pharisee  ?  If  David  admitted  that  in  his  haste  he  had  said  ''  all  men 
are  liars,"  surely  Canon  Farrar  might  confess  that  be  had  at  his 
leisure  unjustly  accused  Paul  of  duplicity.  By  his  reference  before  Felix 
to  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  (Acts  xxiv.  21),  it  is  clear  that  he  did 
not  blame  himself.  The  vision  in  the  following  night  could  not  have 
declared,  "  As  thou  hast  testified  of  Me  in  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou 
bear  witness  also  at  Rome,"  had  he  been  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God 
or  man.  It  was  his  right  as  well  as  his  duty  to  break  up  the  unholy 
alliance  between  these  hostile  factions  by  calling  to  his  side  those 
who  were  the  nearest  to  the  truth.  He  cried  to  believers  in  the 
resurrection  that  he  was  a  believer  in  the  life  to  come,  and  that  the 
other  half  of  the  Council  were  ready  to  kill  him  for  preaching  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  he  proved  by  the  rising  again  of 
Jesus.  "If,"  said  he,  "you  allow  them  to  condemn  me,  you  give 
them  a  victory  over  yourselves." 

Somewhat  to  the  same  purpose  as  the  lines  of  Tennyson  above 
referred  to,  is  the  following  from  Charles  Dickens,  which  rightly  under- 
stood, is  well  spoken. 

"  There  are  some  falsehoods,  Tom,  on  which  men  mount,  as  on  bright 
wings,  towards  Heaven.  There  are  some  truths,  cold,  bitter,  taunting 
truths,  wherein  your  worldly  scholars  are  very  apt  and  punctual,  which 
bind  men  down  to  earth  with  leaden  chains.  Who  would  not  rather 
have  to  face  him,  in  his  dying  hour,  the  lightest  feather  of  a  falsehood 
such  as  those,  than  all  the  sharp  quills  that  have  been  pulled  from  the 
porcupine  of  reproachful  truths  since  time  began?" 
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outcry  of  one  party  against  the  other,  and  certain  Scribes, 
that  contended  on   the  Pharisees'  side,  assumed   a  more 
commanding  position,  from  which  they  could  obtain  a  more 
effectual  hearing,  and  with  violent  action  (SicfiaxovTo)  they 
vociferated,  **  There  is  no  fault  in  this  man,  we  have  no 
charge  against  him.     But  he  told  us,  yesterday,  of  a  vision 
he  had  in  the  Temple  (xxii.  18-21).     Did  a  spirit  or  an 
angel  speak  to  him  ? .  . ."     This  was  too  much  for  the 
Sadducees  to  bear.    To  their  very  faces,  these  Scribes  dared 
to  affirm  that  Paul  himself  had  had  communications  from 
angels  and  spirits,  whose  very  existence  they  denied  ;  and 
with  a  fierce  burst  of  rage  and  vexation,  and  with  frantic 
gestures,  they  made  a  rush   against  the  offenders.     But 
Claudius  Lysias;  whose  eyes  and  ears  lost  nothing  of  what 
was  passing,  saw  in  a  moment  that  it  was  time  for  him  to 
interpose,  in  the  first  place  by  drawing  out  of  the  tumult 
the  prisoner,  for  whose  safety  he  was  responsible,  and  then 
seeing  that  the  infuriated  disputants  did  not  come  to  blows. 
He  could  not  convert  Polemics  into  Eirenics,  but  he  could 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.     He  therefore  signed  to  the 
attentive  soldiers  on  the  Tower  battlements,  to  come  down 
quickly ;  and  thus  for  the  third  time  did  Paul  owe  his  de- 
liverance from  his  countrymen  to  the  strong  interposition 
of  the  Gentile  (xxi.  32,  xxii.  24) ;  and  as  he  was  hurried 
from  the  bellowing  crowd,  he  may  have  reflected  how  true 
were  the  words  of  the  vision,  "  They  will  not  receive  thy 
testimony  concerning  Me." 

And  so  Paul,  leaving  far  behind  the  discordant  yells 
and  shouts,  was  brought  back  to  the  castle,  and  entered 
into  the  quietness  and  retirement  of  a  prison  cell,  until 
Claudius  Lysias  should  decide  what  was  best  to  be  done 
under  this  fresh  defeat  of  his  good  intentions.  But  Paul 
lay  still  upon  his  bed  with  the  aching  remembrance  of  yet 
another  failure  upon  his  heart,  wondering  whether  God  had 
deserted  him,  and  how  he  could  preach  Christ  in  bonds> 

33 
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from  which  he  saw  small  chance  of  release.  The  silence 
of  the  night  brought  no  peace,  for  in  his  soul  lay  deep 
depression.  Yet  he  would  remember  past  mercies;  he 
would  dwell  upon  the  vision  at  Corinth  when  "  the  Lord 
spake  to  Paul  in  the  night  by  a  vision,  Be  not  afraid,  but 
speak,  and  hold  not  thy  peace :  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  no 
man  shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee :  for  I  have  much  people 
in  this  city"  (xviii.  9,  10).  He  knew  how  often  God  had 
come  to  him  in  his  last  extremity ;  and  even  now,  while  he 
was  musing  in  silent  despondency,  the  gracious  figure  of 
Jesus  Himself  stood  by  his  side — stood  (eTrt^rra?)  personally, 
as  a  true  appearance  and  not  a  vision — to  speak  peace  to 
his  sjul.  There  will  be  another  appearance  yet,  on  the 
stormy  sea  (xxvii.  23,  24).  • 

"And  the  Lord  said.  Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul :  for  as  thou 
hast  testified  of  me  in  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bear  witness 
also  at  Rome."  How  gratefully  must  these  precious  words 
have  sunk  into  the  innermost  heart  of  Paul,  and  have  been 
treasured  in  his  memory  against  many  a  future  day  of 
trial  and  doubt,  when  the  promise  to  speak  for  his  Master 
at  Rome  seemed  yet  to  be  slipping  away  from  him.  "After 
I  have  been  at  Jerusalem,  I  must  also  see  Rome."  So  he 
had  said  at  Ephesus,  not  knowing  how.  Now  he  had  the 
promise  of  God,  and  he  would  "  write  the  vision  and  make 
it  plain  upon  tables,  that  he  may  run  that  readeth  "  (Hab. 
ii.  2).* 

And  so,  with  renewed  assurance,  and  a  calmer  trust,  Paul 
rested  in  Him  "  which  stilleth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the 
noise  of  their  waves,  and  the  tumult  of  the  people"  (Psalm 
Ixv.  7). 

But  the  Jews  were  maddened  at  the  escape  of  their 
intended  victim  ;  and,  exciting  one  another  to  violent  acts 

*  Bengel  here  remarks,  that  if  as  much  as  this,  or  only  half  as  much, 
had  been  said  of  Peter,  how  justly  could  the  Romanists  have  boasted 
of  Peter's  Roman  supremacy  I 
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by  the  help  of  an  impious  oath  "to  taste  nothing  until 
they  had  slain  Paul,"  they  formed  an  accursed  league. 
Such  wicked  oaths  were  lightly  made  and  lightly  broken, 
and  absolution,  if  required  at  all,  was  easily  obtainable.  At 
any  rate,  we  may  be  sure  that  those  forty  Jews,  having 
failed  of  their  purpose,  still  lived  and  ate  the  bread  of  men, 
and  did  not  punish  themselves  with  starvation  for  their 
failure.  They  were  fanatics  of  that  bitter  and  ferocious 
kind  of  whom  our  Lord  had  foretold:  "Yea,  the  time 
cometh,  that  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  that  he 
doeth  God  service"  (John  xvi.  2).  With  this  proof  of 
their  great  zeal  in  their  mouths,  the  conspirators  came  to 
the  elders,  and  revealed  their  plot  to  them, — which  was 
entirely  approved  of  by  those  hoary  sinners, — to  request  the 
chief  captain  once  more  to  bring  down  Paul  before  them 
from  the  castle,  the  very  next  morning,  and  while  he  was 
approaching  down  the  steps  or  through  the  cloisters,  with 
a  small  guard,  they  would  rush  out  from  an  ambush,  forty 
strong,  and  despatch  him.  But  the  Lord,  Who  is  ever 
"  mindful  of  His  own,"  would  not  deliver  His  faithful  servant 
into  their  hands.  The  cowardly  conspirators,  hatching 
plots  in  the  dark,  never  hurt  a  hair  of  the  Apostle's  head. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
PAUL  AND  FELIX. 

Acts  xxiii.  16-35,  xxiv. 

May  A.D.  iZ— Rulers  as  before, 

**  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly. 
While  the  nearer  waters  roll, 

While  the  tempest  still  is  high  ! 
Hide  me,  O  my  Saviour,  hide, 

Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past ; 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide ; 

Oh  receive  my  soul  at  last !" 

Charles  Wesley. 

WE  have  already  discussed  what  little  is  known  or 
conjectured  about  St.  Paul's  possible  kindred 
(page  27).  Here  we  have  the  only  undoubted  allusion  to 
any  near  relation  of  the  Apostle's  :  "  But  Paul's  sister's  son 
heard  of  their  lying  in  wait,  and  he  came  and  entered  into 
the  castle,  and  told  Paul."  But  whether  this  sister  lived 
in  Jerusalem  or  out  of  it;  or,  if  in  the  city,  why  Paul 
stayed  with  Mnason  rather  than  with  her,  is  not  for  us 
to  know.  She  may  not  have  sympathised  with  his  great 
mission.  She  may  have  been  an  adherent  to  the  Law  of 
Moses.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  has  almost  everywhere  for- 
borne to  gratify  human  curiosity  respecting  the  unessential 
conditions  of  the  instruments  of  which  He  makes  use,  as 
if  to  fix  our  larger  gaze  without  distraction  on  the  greater 
matters  at  issue. 
The  miscreants  who  had  plotted  against  Paul's  life  had 
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calculated  badly  in  supposing  that  the  popular  sympathy 
lay  wholly  with  themselves.  In  their  easy  security  some 
knowledge  of  the  murderous  scheme  oozed  out  and  reached 
the  attentive  ears  of  St.  Paul's  young  nephew.  This  mere 
youth  was  possessed  of  some  of  the  characteristic  wisdom 
and  discretion  of  his  uncle,  and  instead  of  losing  his  self- 
possession  and  raising  a  distracted  cry  to  the  rescue,  he 
kept  his  own  counsel,  and  having  ascertained  that  there 
was  liberty  of  access  to  the  prisoner,  he  obtained  admission 
to  his  place  of  confinement,  and  communicated  the  im- 
portant intelligence  to  his  uncle.  All  would  now  depend 
upon  prudence  and  secrecy.  A  precious  life  was  to  be 
preserved  for  the  Master's  use.  A  fanatic  or  an  enthusiast 
would  certainly  have  said,  "  I  have  my  Lord's  promise  that 
He  will  keep  me  safe  to  arrive  in  Rome,  and  to  be  a 
witness  for  Him  there.  I  place  myself  in  His  hands,  I  have 
no  need  to  use  any  precautions.  The  Lord  is  my  keeper," 
and  so  on.  This  is  not  the  language  of  a  sober-minded 
Christian  who  knows  that  his  Father  has  given  him  hands 
and  brains  to  protect  himself,  and  demands  that  he  shall 
use  them.  The  manly  Christianity  of  St.  Paul  taught  him 
this.  Nor  did  the  angelic  assurance  in  the  storm,  that 
there  should  be  no  loss  of  life,  exempt  Paul  from  his 
own  labour  to  save  life. 

Immediate  measures  must  be  taken.  It  was*  not  yet 
night,  the  night  after  that  of  St  Paul's  vision ;  and  the 
vile  plot  has  to  take  effect  in  the  course  of  the  next  day. 
Therefore,  Paul  called  to  his  side  one  of  the  ten  centurions 
who  constituted  the  staff  of  the  garrison,  and  requested 
him  to  take  this  young  man  straight  to  the  chief  captain, 
as  he  had  an  important  communication  to  make  to  himv 
He  deemed  this  the  most  direct,  as  well  as  the  safest 
course. 

It  was  done.  The  officer  took  the  young  man  to  the 
commandant  with  these  words>  *^  Paul,  the  prisoner,  called 
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me  unto  him,  and  prayed  me  to  bring  this  young  man 
unto  thee,  who  hath  something  to  say  unto  thee." 

His  reception  was  most  kind,  genial,  and  reassuring. 
The  youth  may  have  shown  timidity  in  the  presence  of 
the  military  officer  of  the  highest  rank  in  Jerusalem,  and 
desiring  to  gain  his  confidence,  Claudius  Lysias  took  him 
with  courteous  action  by  the  hand,  led  him  aside,  where 
none  might  watch  or  overhear,  and  asked  him,  *'  What  is 
it  that  thou  hast  to  tell  me  ?  " 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  moment,  to  compare 
the  prudence  of  a  Christian  man  with  that  of  this  well* 
trained  heathen*     In  Paul's  action  throughout  these  triab 
of  extreme  difficulty,  we  discover  no  vacillation,  no  uncer- 
tainty.    He  enjoys  a  clear  view  of  his  duty,  and  he  has 
the  courage  to  fulfil  it,  and  to  act  with  manly  Christian 
resolution.      The   Lord  leads  him  from  stage  to  stage 
according  to  His  eternal  purpose ;  the  supremacy  of  the 
Almighty  Will  in  no  way  controlling  or  counteracting  the 
freedom  of  the  Apostle's  action.     But  Claudius  Lysias  in 
his  difficulties  does  not  seem  to  be  so  clear-sighted,  or  so 
firm  and  resolute.     He  makes  mistakes, — which,  like  other 
official  men,  he  carefully  disguises, — and  were  it   not  for 
his  authority,  he  would  scarcely  be  able  to  maintain  his 
position.     Still  Paul  depended  on  Lysias'  discretion.    To 
hkn  he  calmly  left  the  care  of  his  safety ;  well  aware,  in 
spirit  at  least,  of  the  good  maxim,  "  Never  speak  to  the 
man  at  the  helm." 

Paul's  nephew  repeated  his  story.  "  The  chief  autho- 
rities of  the  Jews*  have  agreed  together  to  desire  thee 
to  bring  down  Paul  again  before  them  to-morrow,  under 
pretence  of  further  examination.  But  I  beseech  thee 
do  not  listen  to  them ;  they  do  not  mean  what  they  ask ; 
for  their  intention  is  to  set  upon  the  guard  and  tear  the 

*  By  the  "  Jews  *'  is  very  generally  meant  the  Council,  the  Sanhedrim 
or  the  principal  authorities. 
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prisoner  from  them,  to  put  him  to  death.  More  than 
forty  men  have  pledged  themselves  to  do  this  deed,  and 
have  sworn  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  till  they  have  killed 
him.  Night  is  approaching,  and  they  have  made  every-, 
thing  ready,  confident  that  they  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  from  thee  a  second  hearing  of  the  case.  Do 
not,  therefore,  I  entreat  thee,  yield  to  them,  but  save  the 
noble  prisoner's  life  from  their  bloodthirsty  attacks." 

The  information  was  clearly  rendered,  and  there  was 
no  reason  for  distrusting  the  young  man.  But  secrecy 
must  be  maintained,  and  Claudius  again  impressed  upon 
him  the  importance  of  letting  no  man  know  that  he  had 
been  to  him,  or  the  steps  he  had  taken  to  secure  the 
prisoner's  safety  might  become  fruitless.  It  was  plain 
that  Paul,  whatever  else  he  might  be,  was  a  serious  cause 
of  excitement  to  the  Jews,  and  even  in  the  castle  of 
Antonia  he  could  not  feel  that  he  was  safe.  He  must 
be  removed  to  a  distance  at  once,  and  with  a  strong 
force,  enough  to  overawe  the  Jews  and  make  all  hope  of 
a  rescue  impossible.  In  this  case  his  duty  was  clear,  and 
he  acted  with  great  promptitude. 

He  summoned  two  centurions ;  one  to  go  as  far  as 
Antipatris  and  then  to  return,  the  other  to  take  the 
prisoner  safe  to  Caesarea  (of  him  we  shall  hear  again, 
xxiv.  23) ;  and  commanded  them  to  make  ready  a  body 
of  no  less  than  470  soldiers,  almost  half  an  English  regi- 
ment. This  strong  force  was  constituted  as  follows : 
200  were  heavy-armed  infantry;  70  were  horse,  like  our 
dragoon  guards ;  200  more  are  called  Se^u)Xd/3ov^  or 
S€^iol3aKov<:,  a  term  not  easy  to  explain.  They  were 
probably  spearmen  or  lancers,  lightly  mounted.*  All 
this    imposing   military   train    for    a  guard   to    a  single 

♦  The  only  other  passage  in  which  the  word  b€(io\a8ovs  occurs 
is  cited  by  Wordsworth  on  xxiii.  32,  from  the  treatise  of  Const.  Porph. 
Themet  I.  1,  a  passage  which  shows  that  they  were  light  troops. 
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prisoner  gives  us  a  high  idea  of  the  importance  attached 
to  St.  Paul  as  a  Roman  under  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  Government.  Would  as  much  have  been  done 
jn  the  case  of  any  of  the  twelve  Galilean  apostles }  But 
the  Roman  power  was  in  the  mighty  hand  of  Grod,  and 
He  was  now  directing  them  to  carry  the  Gospel  them- 
selves to  Rome.  The  great  Apostle  to  themselves  is, 
unknown  to  them,  under  their  own  saf<^[uard  and  protec- 
tion. Such  are  some  of  the  marvellous  dealings  of  God's 
providence. 

The  destination  was  Caesarea,  as  the  seat  of  government ; 
and  the  route  taken,  through  Antipatris,  thirty-five  miles 
distant  by  the  Jerusalem  itinerary,  while  Caesarea  lay 
twenty-five  miles  further.  The  start  was  made  by  dark,  at 
9  p.  m.  the  next  night  but  one  after  Paul  was  rescued 
from  the  contending  parties  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  martial  array,  Paul  was  set  on 
horseback,  or  some  kind  of  mount  (for  the  word  icnjw; 
may  apply  to  horse,  mule,  or  ass),  and  being  chained  to 
two  soldiers,  they  would  ride  at  each  side  of  him.  The 
order  to  the  second  centurion  was  to  deliver  his  prisoner 
safe  into  the  hands  of  Felix,  the  procurator  or  governor 
of  Judea ;  and  so  the  word  of  command  was  given,  and  the 
warlike  train  swept  down  the  narrow  streets,  startling  the 
inhabitants  with  the  clang  of  arms,  the  quick  tramp  of  the 
infantry,  and  the  rattling  of  the  horse-hoofs  upon  the  stony 
roads.  The  whole  distance,  of  about  sixty  miles,  to  Caesarea 
was  upon  a  Roman  road  of  the  best  construction,  the 
paved  remains  of  which  are  clearly  distinguishable  to  this 
day.  The  route  lay  at  first  west  and  north-west  through 
Nicopolis  and  Diospolis,  where  it  turned  sharp  to  the  north 
till  it  reached  the  handsome  city  of  Antipatris  (now  Kefr- 
saba),  built  by  Herod,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of  his 
father  Antipater.  It  seems  to  me  rather  too  much  to 
expect,  as  is  generally  done,  that  this  little  army  should  be 
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able  to  start  from  Jerusalem  at  night  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  reach  Antipatris  before  light  in  the  next  morning. 
The  text  does  not  warrant  this.  Thirty-five  miles  is  far 
more  than  a  six  hours'  march,  while  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  conceiving  of  a  march  in  the  first  night  to 
Nicopolis  or  Gophna,  then  a  rest  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
followed  by  a  march  which  would  bring  them  to  Antipatris 
in  the  second  night 

The  captive  being  safely  conveyed  to  Antipatris,  there 
was  no  need  now  for  more  than  the  70  horse  soldiers  who 
under  the  remaining  centurion  took  Paul  across  the  fertile 
plain  of  Sharon  to  Caesarea,  while  the  400  returned  on  the 
morrow  to  the  capital,  where  the  chief  priests  and  elders 
must  have  been  burning  with  wrath  and  indignation  at  the 
escape  of*  their  victim  from  a  plai\  they  had  considered  so 
carefully  laid. 

The  centurion  had  now  to  deliver  his  charge  into  the 
hands  of  Felix  the  Governor,  and  with  him  a  sealed  epistle, 
which  the  ruler  proceeded  to  read. 

This  letter  purported  to  be  a  true  and  exact  account  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  chief  captain  had  found 
it  necessary  to  place  Paul,  his  prisoner,  under  the  safer 
guard  of  a  garrison  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem.  It  was 
brief,  pointed,  to  the  purpose,  and  very  business-like  ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  here  we  have  the  exact  words  of 
an  original  document  of  which  St.  Luke,  by  some  means, 
became  possessed.  But  with  all  its  appearance  of  frank- 
ness, the  statements  of  Claudius  Lysias  will  not  bear  any 
accurate  comparison  with  the  facts  which  he  seems  to  state. 
The  letter  ran  as  follows  (Revised  Version) : — 

"Claudius  Lysias  unto  the  most  excellent  governor 
Felix,  greeting.  This  man  was  seized  by  the  Jews,  and 
was  about  to  be  slain  by  them,  when  I  came  upon  them 
with  the  soldiers,  and  rescued  him,  having  learned  that  he 
was  a  Roman.    And  desiring  to  know  the  cause  wherefore 
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they  accused  him,  I  brought  him  down  unto  their  council : 
whom  I  found  to  be  accused  about  questions  of  their  law, 
but  to  have  nothing  laid  to  his  charge  worthy  of  death  or  of 
bonds.  And  when  it  was  shewn  to  me  that  there  would 
be  a  plot  against  the  man,  I  sent  him  to  thee  forthwith, 
charging  his  accusers  also  to  speak  against  him  before 
thee." 

"Most  excellent  Governor"  was  the  usual  courtesy 
title,  exactly  as  we  say  now  "  His  Excellency."  The  same 
word  Kpdrurre  was  differently  translated  in  xxiv.  3,  xxvi. 
25,  as  •*  most  noble,"  but  now,  as  above,  "most  excellent" 
St.  Luke's  correspondent,  Theophilus  (Acts  L  IJ,  being 
addressed  by  this  title,  makes  it  very  probable  that  he 
possessed  official  rank  and  dignity. 

Twice  Lysias  speaks  of  St  Paul  slstop  cufSparoCrrov  (xxiii. 
30),  a  word  of  honourable  distinction,  corresponding  with 
"vir"  and  higher  than  "homo"  or  ** avOpc/nro^,"  showing  that 
Paul  was  held  in  estimation.  Then  he  virtuously  represents 
himself  as  understanding  that  he  was  a  Roman  citizen  in 
danger,  and  therefore  coming  with  an  armed  force  to  his 
rescue.  He  carefully  suppresses  the  fact  that  he  had 
ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  "  examined  "  by  scoui^ing,  all 
this  having  taken  place  before  he  knew  that  St  Paul  was 
a  Roman.  But  he,  like  Festus  after  him  (xxv.  20-25), 
conscientiously  stated  that  he  found  the  matters  between 
him  and  his  fellow-countrymen  to  be  simply  questions 
of  their  religion,  with  which  he  had  no  concern,  but 
which  seemed  to  jeopardise  Paul's  safety  with  his  own 
people. 

Knowing  the  ways  of  diplomacy,  modern  and  ancient, 
we  cannot  wonder  at  this  partial  statement,  nor  indeed 
would  it  be  fair  to  blame  him  ;  for  it  was  not  necessary  to 
endanger  himself  for  a  mistake,  and  all  that  was  really 
necessary  to  be  said  was  said  in  this  letter. 

When  Felix  had  read  the  document,  seeing  that  it  was 
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a  Roman  citizen  that  he  had  to  do  with,  the  first  question 
he  would  ask  was,  to  what  province  did  he  belong ;  and 
when  he  heard  that  he  was  of  Cilicia,  a  province  united 
under  one  government  with  Syria,  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  prisoner  belonged  indeed  to  his  jurisdiction ;  and  with 
perfect  justice  and  propriety  turning  to  him,  said,  "  I  will 
wait  till  thine  accusers  are  come  from  Jerusalem ;  then 
thou  shak  have  a  full  hearing  from  me."  And  in  the 
meantime  he  commanded  him  to  be  placed  in  custody  in 
the  fine  palace  of  Herod  called  the  Praetorium. 

We  will  take  advantage  of  this  space  to  make  a  little 
enquiry  into  the  character  and  position  of  Paul's  new 
custodian.  The  frequent  direct  meetings  of  Christians 
with  heathens  on  points  that  touched  both,  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  serious  Christian  reader.  As  we 
read  of  such  points  of  contact  in  the  records  of  St.  Paul's 
and  St.  Peter's  careers,  so  do  we  in  our  modern  history, 
both  in  our  missionary  enterprises  and  in  our  political 
relations.  We  have  already  been  interested  in  the  meeting 
of  Peter  with  Cornelius,  of  Paul  with  Sergius  Paulus,  with 
the  rude  Lycaonians,  with  the  cultivated  Athenians,  with 
the  subtle  Corinthians,  and  the  superstitious  Ephesians. 
We  have  now  to  study  the  aspect  of  Christianity  in  its 
relation  to  such  men  as  Felix  and  Festus,  and  the  half- 
heathen  Agrippa. 

Felix  was  a  man  of  low  origin,  into  whom  no  exaltation 
of  rank  could  breathe  a  nobler  soul.  He  and  his  brother 
Pallas  had  been  slaves  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  but  he 
had  obtained  his  freedom,  and  by  judicious  cringing  to  the 
great,  and  extortion  and  cruelty  to  those  who  could  not 
defend  themselves,  had  risen  to  office.  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  9), 
with  biting  antithesis,  describes  him  as  a  man  who  wielded 
kingly  power  with  the  spirit  of  a  slave.* 

*  "  Antonius  Felix  per  omnem  saevitiam  ac  lihidimem  jus  regium 
servili  ingenio  exercuit.'' 
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How  exactly  true!  He  receives  Paul  with  a  royal 
digfnity,  and  conducts  his  trial  with  outward  order ;  then 
we  become  aware  of  something  behind  all  this  appearance 
of  justice,  and  discover  that  he  is  privately  waiting  for  a 
bribe.  All  our  first  impressions  of  Felix  are  favourable, 
for  then  we  only  see  him  in  public  life,  but  as  soon  as  we 
are  able  to  get  a  glimpse  behind  the  thin  veil  of  official 
state,  we  detect  the  deformity  of  a  wicked  private  life. 
Suetonius  (Claud.  28)  speaks  of  him  as  the  husband  of 
three  queens;  and  Tacitus  tells  how  he  practised  every 
species  of  cruelty  and  lust.  Well  may  we  believe  then 
that  as  "  Paul  reasoned  before  him  of  righteousness,  tem- 
perance, and  judgment  to  come,  Felix  trembled,"  for  was 
not  the  woman  at  his  side  the  wife  of  another,  stolen  from 
him  by  the  basest  arts? 

How  happy  is  it  when  the  pure  int^rity  of  a  man's 
public  life  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  closer  examination 
of  his  private,  domestic,  and  social  life  I 

On  the  lonely  shores  of  the  blue  Levant  now  stand,  or 
lie,  or  crumble  down,  the  desolate  ruins  of  what  was  once 
the  handsome  and  splendidly  built  Roman  city  of  Cssarea. 
Where  once  murmured  the  constant  hum  of  traffic,  now  the 
only  sound  is  the  melancholy  plash  of  the  deserted  sea  over 
the  half-submerged  ruins  of  the  heathen  capital ;  for  most 
of  Caesarea,  with  the  encircling  walls  of  its  vast  port,  lies 
'  below  the  waves,  engulfed  by  the  sand,  or  slowly  eaten 
away  by  the  ever-encroaching  sea.  But  in  St.  Paul's  timjC 
it  was  a  city  full  of  business  and  animation,  the  seat  of 
government,  a  great  military  dep6t,  and  the  constant  re- 
sort of  all  the  principal  people  both  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles. 

Here  Paul  was  detained  in  the  palace  of  Herod  until  five 
days  had  expired  from  his  departure  from  Jerusalem  ;  at 
the  end  of  which  arrived  from  the  Jewish  capital  a  large 
party,  consisting  of  the  High  Priest  Ananias  (who,  by  his 
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taking  this  journey  as  a  witness,  could  hardly  have  been 
the  acting  High  Priest),  with  a  company  of  elders  and  a 
legal  assessor  named  TcrtuUus,  a  certain  rhetor  or  cans- 
sidicus  such  as  he  who  accompanied  Horace  on  his  famous 
journey  to  Brundusium  (Satires  i.  v.  2),  who  appears  to 
have  been  acting  here  as  our  barristers  do  when  on  circuit. 
They  needed  this  advocate  with  Felix ;  but  they  refused 
the  Divine  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
Righteous.  Would  that  they  had  known  better  the  things 
that  belonged  to  their  peace  !  but  they  would  not 

The  court  was  summoned.  Felix  sat  as  judge,  prepared 
to  hear  both  sides.  So  far,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
hioL  But  it  generally  takes  some  time  to  know  a  man. 
Circumstances  will  bring  out  the  character,  which  without 
those  circumstances  he  will  successfully  hide.  We  do 
not  see  that  those  Ephesian  Jews  were  called  who  were 
really  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief.  The  accusers 
had  the  prudential  regard  for  their  own  safety  not  to 
call  men  whose  evidence  would  have  broken  down  their 
case. 

The  barrister  was  called  upon  to  open  his  case  against 
the  prisoner.  Let  us  be  ready  to  mark  the  contrast 
between  his  artful,  false,  and  flattering  speech,  spoken  to 
order,  and  to  be  duly  paid  for,  and  St.  Paul's  manly 
justification  of  himself,  outspoken,  frank,  and  every  word 
true.  The  speech  of  Tertullus  was  in  Latin,  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  prisoner's  reply  was  in  the  same  language, 
conferred  on  him  very  possibly  by  the  supernatural  gift 
of  tongues.  He  had  private  conferences  afterwards  with 
Felix,  in  which  no  interpreter  seems  to  have  been  wanted. 

Tertullus  began  by  judiciously  applying  the  only  com- 
pliment he  was  able  to  pay  Felix  without  absolute  con- 
tempt for  the  truth.  **  By  thee,  O  Felix,  we "  (for  like 
a  zealous  lawyer  he  identifies  himself  with  his  clients) 
**  enjoy    great  quietness ;    and   by  thy    remarkable   pro- 
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vidence  and  foresight,  evils  are  corrected  for  this  nation 
{KaTopdfOfiaTcovy**  It  was  true  that  this  corrupt  man  had 
removed  some  corruptions  from  the  face  of  the  country 
{multa  corrigantur^—Wv\g.)  He  punished  or  slew  many 
robbers  or  murderers,!  but  while  restraining  other  men's 
villanies,  he  gave  a  loose  rein  to  his  own.  However, 
Tertullus  made  no  mention  of  these  things,  and  added, 
"We  accept  these  benefits  semper  et  ubique,  always  and 
in  all  places,^  most  noble  Felix,  with  all  thankfulness.  I 
might  expatiate  at  great  length  on  thy  excellent  actions, 
but,  lest  I  should  become  tedious,  I  will  now  come  to  the 
matter  in  hand.*' 

All  this  fulsome  flattery  seems  very  much  like  veiled 
bribery.  No  doubt  Felix  hoped  it  was.  Then  the  charge 
divides  itself  briefly  into  three  parts,  i.  "This  man  is  a 
pestilent  fellow.  2.  He  is  a  mover  of  sedition  among  all 
the  Jews  throughout  the  world.  .  j.  He  is  a  ringleader  of 
the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes." 

He  who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  preach  the  words 
which  would  give  life  and  light,  is  described  as  a  pest! 
But  so  had  his  Lord  been  before  him  ;  for  was  not  Jesus 
described  as  a  perverter  of  the  nation,  disloyal  and 
seditious  (Luke  xxiii.  2) }  Mark  the  gross  exaggeration 
of  the  words  employed,  over  and  above  the  falsehood. 
From  the  description  of  Tertullus,  would  not  one  have 
thought  Paul  a  raging  irrepressible  fanatic? — but,  "  If  they 
have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much 
more  them  of  his  household  "  (Matt.  x.  25) !  Still  even 
this  exaggeration  is  a  testimony  to  the  wide  diffusion  of 
Christianity.  For  he  knew  that  nothing  stank  more  in 
the  nostrils  of  Romans  and  Jews  than  a  charge  of  sedition, 
the  former  because  they  dreaded,  the  latter  because  they 
plotted  it. 

*  biopda>fidTc»v,  Revised  Version. 

+  Jos.,  Ant.,  XX.  8,  4-6 ;  B.  J.  ii.  13,  2,  6. 
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The  following  verses,  6-8  to  "  unto  thee,"  are  considered 
very  doubtful,  and  were  possibly  added  by  early  copyists 
by  way  of  expansion.  They  are  not  found  in  the  three 
oldest  MSS.,  which  are  of  the  chiefest  authority.  If 
TertuUus  indeed  spoke  those  words,  they  contain  a  false 
accusation  against  Lysias,  who  is  stated  to  have  rescued 
Paul  with  violence,  and  a  gloss  upon  the  riotous  conduct 
of  the  Jews,  who  are  pretended  to  have  proceeded  against 
Paul  in  a  legal  and  orderly  manner.  Upon  the  genuine- 
ness or  spuriousness  of  these  verses  depends  the  meaning 
of  the  relative  in  the  clause  "  by  examining  of  whom  " 
(ver.  8),  which  will  refer  to  Lysias  if  the  verses  are  genuine, 
and  to  St.  Paul  if  they  are  not. 

The  "orator"  closed  his  speech  with  the  murmuring 
assent  of  all  the  Jews,  who  subscribed  impartially  to  his 
adulation  of  the  Governor,  and  to  his  false  charges  against 
St.  Paul. 

It  was  now  the  prisoner's  turn  to  speak  in  his  own 
defence,  to  which  action  he  was  invited  by  an  inclination 
of  the  head  from  the  presiding  judge.  Paul,  although 
unsupported  save  by  the  known  and  experienced,  though 
unseen,  presence  of  God,  against  visible  Jewish  rancour 
and  Roman  professional  skill,  rose  without  timidity  or 
visible  apprehension,  nay,  even  with  a  cheerful  spirit,  and 
a  bright  and  hopeful  countenance  ;  and  his  brief  exordium 
was,  like  that  of  Tertullus,  complimentary,  except  that 
it  was  expressed  within  the  limits  of  honest  manly  truth. 
He  alluded  with  simple  grace  to  the  long  duration  of  the 
government  of  Felix  ;  for  six  years  was  a  long  period 
when  two  to  four  was  the  average  duration  of  a  Roman 
procuratorship  in  Syria.  Felix  had  governed  conjointly 
with  Ventidius  Cumanus  previous  to  his  sole  charge  (Tac, 
Ann.,  xii.  54). 

The  prisoner  then  proceeded  to  plead  that  it  was 
now  but  twelve  days  since  he  had   arrived   at  Jerusa- 
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lem.*  And  he  came,  says  St  Paul,  not  to  create  sedition, 
not  to  dispute,  or  raise  up  the  people,  but  to  worship ;  not 
to  profane  the  Temple,  but  to  offer  up  a  holy  worship  ;  and 
he  challenged  them  to  prove  any  of  the  things  they  had 
alleged  against  him.  Here  St  Paul  skilfully  passes  from 
defence  to  attack,  and  that  not  a  blunt  nor  unskilful 
attack;  but,  as  Bengel  says,  '* Ansd  scite  captd,'  having 
got  a  good  handle,  he  confesses,  or  rather  avows  principles, 
which,  when  we  look  into  them,  beautifully  develop  into 
the  three  chief  Christian  graces  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love. 
For  he  confesses  that  he  worships  "  the  God  of  his  fathers  " 
(a  well-chosen  classical  expression),  believing  the  law  and 
the  prophets  after  the  way  which  the  Jews  called  a  mere 
sect ;  that  he  had  hope  in  God  that  He  would  raise  all 
men  from  the  dead,  both  the  just  and  the  unjustf 

Here  St.  Paul  may  well  have  fixed  earnest  eyes  upon 
Felix  as  he  declared  to  the  man,  whose  wicked  life  he 
knew,  that  he  at  least  exercised  himself,  strove,  to  possess 
in  his  breast  a  clear  "  conscience,  void  of  offence  toward 
God  and  men  alway."  Could  that  trembling  miscreant 
say  as  much,  who  not  many  days  afterwards  turned  pale 
before  the  solemn  warnings  of  the  Apostle } 

Paul  proceeded  to  state  how  after  many — that  is,  four- 
years  he  had  come  to  bring  to  his  nation  alms  for  the 
poor,  and  oblations  for  the  worship  of  God  ("  Hon  Paul." ; 

*  Arrival  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  17)  .  .  .  .1 
Day  of  interview  with  James  and  the  elders  (ver.  18)  i 
Days  on  which  he  purified  himself  (ver.  26)  .  .  2 
Rescued  by  Lysias  (ver.  33)  .  .  .  .  *  .  i 
Day  before  the  Council  (xxiii.  i)  .  .  .  .1 
Lysias  informed  of  Jewish  conspiracy  (ver.  17).        .     i 

Journey  to  Caesarea 2 

Pr^aration  for  trial 3 

12  days. 

t  Until  this  text  can  be  erased  from  the  Bible,  let  there  be  no 
more  said  of  what  is  called  conditional  immortality,  that  is,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  righteous,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  unjust. 
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Rom.  i.)  Returning  after  so  long  an  absence,  and  returning 
to  worship  and  minister  charities,  how  unlikely  he  was  to 
be  a  minister  of  sedition !  Yet  certain  Jews  from  Asia,  i>. 
Ephesus  (xxi.  27),  finding  him  undergoing  purification  in 
the  Temple,  in  perfect  quietness  and  peace,  nevertheless 
raised  this  accusation  against  him.  Where  were  they  now  ? 
If  they  had  been  produced  as  witnesses,  they  could  only 
have  testified  to  his  innocence  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his 
charge :  but  they  were  discreetly  absent.  And  their  outrage 
on  St  Paul  resembled  that  of  Pilate,  who  mingled  the  blood 
of  the  Galileans  with  their  sacrifices  (Luke  xiiL  i).  Never 
does  the  world  commit  greater  mistakes  than  when  it  per- 
secutes Faith.  Nor,  again,  could  Paul's  pursuers  find  any 
fault  with  his  conduct  before  the  Council :  which  is  another 
reply  to  those  who  blame  Paul  twice  for  his  behaviour  in 
that  most  critical  position.  In  nothing  is  he  blamed  but  that 
one  cry,  that  he  was  called  in  question  about  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  a  doctrine  in  which  they  themselves  agreed.  If 
he  did  wrong  before  the  Council  in  proclaiming  the  resurrec- 
tion, he  certainly  repeated  the  offence.  Here  he  ended  his 
words.  And  it  was  his  last  speech  before  any  number  of 
his  countrymen.  Oh  that  the  desire  of  his  heart,  that  they 
might  be  saved,  had  been  in  any  measure  felt  by  them- 
selves I  But  it  was  too  late,  too  late.  Hereafter  he  will 
testify  at  Rome,  not  at  Jerusalem. 

To  the  mind  of  Felix  it  was  evident  that  there  was  no  case 
against  St  Paul ;  and  had  he  been  a  just  judge,  he  would 
have  acquitted  him.  But  self-interest  was  a  stronger  motive 
power  with  him  than  the  love  <^  justice.  He  kept  a 
hopeful  eye  upon  Paul  as  a  source  of  gain,  and  he  wanted 
to  do  the  Jews  a  pleasure.  He  therefore  adjourned  the 
Court  sine  du^  pretending  to  desire  a  fuller  account  from 
Lysias,  who  in  the  next  two  years  must  have  come  many 
times  to  Caesarea,  and  was  never  questioned  at  all,  for 
Felix  was  resolved  already  not  to  reopen  the  matter.    But 

34 
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he  put  Paul  into  a  state  of  military  durance  of  a  mild 
character,  placing  him  under  the  charge  of  the  remaining 
centurion,*  and  giving  his  friends  full  access  to  him,  to 
visit  him  and  to  minister  to  his  wants. 

Now  this  opens  out  to  us  an  interesting  enquiry  into  St 
Paul's  present  position.  At  Caesarea  were  Cornelius,  and 
Phih'p  the  Deacon,  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  and  Aristarchus 
of  Thessalonica  (xxvii.  2),  and  many  others,  unknown  to  us, 
who  would  gather  round  these  Christian  men.  Here  pro- 
bably St.  Luke  may  have  written  his  Gospel  under  the  eye 
of  St.  Paul,  not  unknown  to  Festus,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
fact  may  have  prompted  the  exclamation,  '^Too  much 
learning  hath  made  thee  mad."  Possibly  also  the  first 
part  of  the  Acts  may  have  been  planned  or  written  during 
these  two  quiet  years,  a  time  of  enforced  refreshing  after 
the  laborious  period  last  gone  through.  "  For  so  He  givcth 
His  beloved  rest," — it  may  be  against  their  will,  though 
for  their  undoubted  good. 

Felix,  led  by  his  intemperate  passions,  cohabited  with 
Drusilla,  a  sister  of  Herod  Agrippa  and  of  Bemice,  whom  he 
had  by  pretended  magic  arts  enticed  away  from  her  lawful 
husband  Azizus,  King  of  Emesa,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Apamene,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  governed  at 
that  time  by  independent  Arabian  princes.  She  was  a 
Herod,  and  possessed  with  the  idle  curiosity  which  seems 
to  have  characterized  the  family  (St.  Luke  xxiii.  8).  She 
wanted  to  hear  Paul  discourse  of  Christianity  as  a  mere 
matter  for  idle  talk.  Felix  had  another  motive  in  sending 
for  Paul  He  quite  expected,  taking  Paul  for  such  a  one 
as  himself,  that  the  Apostle  would  not  hesitate  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  under  his  charge  for  his  own  liberation,  by 
bribing  his  oppressor.  But  he  mistook  his  man.  Paul,  in- 
stead of  telling  him  of  legend  or  miracle  or  wonder,  much 
less  bargaining  for  his  freedom,  reasoned  with  awful  solem- 

*  See  Birks'  Hor.  Ap.  xviii. 
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nity  upon  such  dreadful  subjects  (to  him)  as  righteousness, 
continence,  and  judgment  to  come ;  and  the  guilty  Procu- 
rator changed  colour  and  turned  deadly  pale  and  trembled 
exceedingly  through  an  unspeakable  horror.  And  when  he 
recovered  courage  to  speak,  it  was  only  to  say :  "  Go  away 
now,  speak  no  more'  of  these  things :  I  am  not  disposed  to 
hear  thee  at  present  At  a  more  convenient  season  I  will 
hear  thee  again."  That  more  convenient  season  came  again 
and  again,  and  each  time  he  communed  with  Paul,  and 
doubtless  Paul  tried  again  to  reach  that  hard  heart ;  but  it 
was  of  no  use.  As  the  stony  road  cannot  receive  the  seed, 
neither  can  the  heart  of  the  desperately  wicked  conceive 
that  the  minister  of  God  is  serious  in  his  warnings.  It 
seems  to  them  all  as  idle  words.  Alas !  too  often  do  we 
meet  with  these  hardened  Felixes,  and  every  successive 
communication  ends  only  in  mutual  disappointment.  They 
fail  to  get  their  carnal  profit ;  and  the  minister  discovers 
to  his  sorrow  how  useless  are  the  words  of  man.* 

Probably  even  Paul's  faithful  adherence  to  the  right  led 
to  a  more  painful  restraint,  for  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  order  '*  to  let  Paul  have  liberty  "  (ver.  23),  and  the  base 
desire  to  please  the  Jews  which  induced  the  order  "to 
leave  Paul  bound,**  which  seems  to  have  been  his  condition 
at  the  end  of  the  two  years  which  intervened  before  Porcius 
Festus  came  into  Felix*  place.  But  he  failed  even  in  this 
mean  device.  For  the  Jews  followed  him  with  execrations 
and  accusations  to  Rome,  where  he  escaped  punishment 
only  through  the  influence  of  his  brother  Pallas,  who  stood 
high  in  the  favour  of  Nero. 

Both  Drusilla,  the  hard-hearted  and  abandoned,  and  her 
son  by  Felix  perished  in  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  7,  2).  Of  the  end  of  Felix  nothing  is 
known  ;  he  probably  died  in  obscurity  and  disgrace. 

*  See  on  this  subject  Butler's  Analogy,  Part  I.,  chap  v.,  where  the 
perils  of  a  dead  conscience  are  powerfully  enlarged  upon. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  APPEAL    TO  ROME. 

Acts  xxv.,  xxvi.    a.d.  6a 

'^  Now  I  would  have  you  know,  brethren,  that  the  things  which 
happened  unto  me  have  fallen  out  rather  unto  the  progress  of  the 
gospel."— Phil.  i.  12  (R.  V.) 

Tov  €vayyt\iov  €k^\v$€V. — *iX.  i.  12. 

PAUL  was  bound  ;  but  no  man  can  imprison  more  than 
his  fellow-mortars  body.  The  free  spirit  cannot  be 
chained  or  confined.  This  two  years*  detention,  though  it 
may  have  worn  the  bodily  frame,  yet  may  have  brought 
repose  to  the  overwrought  spirit  of  Paul,  and  the  time  may 
have  been  usefully  and  profitably  employed  in  study,  in 
the  instruction  of  those  who  were  permitted  to  come  to 
him,  nay,  even  in  preaching  to  the  soldiers  among  whom  he 
now  lived,  and  many  hours  would  be  spent  in  prayer  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  a  better  lot  than 
that  of  Joseph  and  of  John  the  Baptist,  whose  long  im- 
prisonments were  not  alleviated  by  the  solace  of  congenial 
society,  or  employment  in  suitable  or  favourite  pursuits. 

The  end  of  the  two  years  saw  the  removal  of  the  tyrant 
and  oppressor  Felix,  and  a  Grovernor  came  in  his  room  of  a 
very  different  stamp.  Festus  arrived  in  the  spring  A.D.  60. 
He  is  not  mentioned  by  the  historians  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius,  whose  narratives  generally  illustrate  and  confirm 
that  of  Holy  Scripture;  but  Josephus  makes  honourable 
mention  of  him  in  Ant  xx.  8,  10,  and  Bell.  ii.  14,  i,  or  at 
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least  he  finds  no  fault  in  him,  which  is  equivalent  to  praise. 
H  is  procuratorship  was  but  brief,  being  brought  to  a  close 
with  his  life,  after  holding  it  only  two  years,  during  which 
he  displayed  great  activity  in  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  good  order. 

He  landed  at  Cxsarea,  and  in  three  days,  anxious  to 
make  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  scenes  and  the  actors 
among  whom  he  should  take  his  part,  he  went  up  to  the 
famous  Jewish  capital.  One  would  have  expected  that 
in  the  two  years  that  Paul  had  been  out  of  their  si|^t 
the  Jews  would  almost  have  forgotten  him,  and  let  their 
rancour  sleep.  But  theirs  was  an  und)ring  hatred,  which 
roused  itself  again  into  malignant  action  as  soon  as  a 
chance  of  gratifying  it  appeared  in  the  arrival  of  a  new 
Governor,  and  accordingly  the  Chief  Priests,  with  the  chief 
of  the  Jews  and  a  great  multitude  (ver.  24),  came  forward 
and  presented  themselves  before  Festus,  in  cringing  atti- 
tudes, and  besought  his  favour  on  their  own  behalf  against 
a  certain  prisoner,  confined  at  Caesarea,  whose  life  they 
sought  This  was  all  they  wanted.  How  much  more 
terrible  are  the  crimes  of  those  who  offend  against  their 
own  knowledge,  and  do  violence  to  their  own  struggling 
convictions,  than  the  blind  impulses  of  those  who  never 
knew  the  blessings  of  the  light  from  Heaven !  The  rude- 
ness and  bluntness  of  Roman  soldiers  and  governors 
condemned  the  crafty  and  bloodthirsty  malignity  of  these 
children  of  Abraham.  If  truth  and  uprightness  are  not 
our  guides,  our  desperate  clinging  to  our  sins  will  bring 
down  upon  us  one  of  the  heaviest  of  God's  judgments,  a 
perverted  mind  and  a  hardening  into  all  those  forms  of 
error  to  which  our  secret  hearts  are  leaning.  They  can 
hardly  have  stood  up  and  looked  Festus  in  the  face  as 
they  besought  him  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  send  for 
Paul  to  Jerusalem  during  his  stay  in  that  city,  while  they 
in  the  meantime  were  deliberately  scheming  a  second 
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time  to  try  the  effect  of  lying  in  wait  to  kill' him  in  some 
unfrequented  part  of  the  road.  The  country  was  overrun 
at  that  time  by  violent  men,  assassins  by  trade,  who  woul(f 
never  enquire  into  the  reasons  of  the  task  laid  upon  them. 

But  Festus,  who  knew  something  of  this  case  already, 
suspecting  foul  play,  sternly  disallowed  their  wily  request, 
without,  however,  stating  any  further  reason  than  that  he 
should  be  at  Caesarea  shortly,  when  he  could  more  con* 
veniently  investigate  the  charges.  Before  Agrippa  he 
repeated  the  words  he  used  to  the  Jews,  which  are  manly 
ahd  dignified,  nothing  then  or  thereafter  happening  to 
throw  a  suspicion  of  insincerity  upon  them.  He  added 
words  reported  by  St  Luke  thus :  "  To  whom  I  answered, 
that  it  is  not  the  custom  of  Romans  to  give  up  any  man, 
before  that  the  accused  have  the  accusers  face  to  face,  and 
have  had  opportunity  to  make  his  defence  concerning  the 
matter  laid  against  him." 

From  the  last  expression  it  js  sufficiently  clear  that  he 
had  very  little  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  Jews  to  prove  their 
charges  against  the  prisoner.  His  use  again  of  the  term 
of  honour,  tw  avipX  tovt^,  meaning  almost "  this  good  man," 
shows  a  decided  leaning  towards  Paul.  The  Governor 
stayed  at  Jerusalem  some  ten  days, — enough,  no  doubt,  to 
satisfy  himself  that  he  had  a  very  difficult  task  before  him 
in  ruling  this  restless  people ;  and  then,  going  down  to 
Caesarea,  fixed  the  very  next  day  after  his  arrival  for  hear- 
ing Paul.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  not  to  be  somewhat 
prejudiced  against  the  prisoner,  for  whom  so  very  few 
seemed  to  have  a  good  word.  Those  who  strive  after  all 
that  is  holy  and  of  good  report  expect  too  much  if  they 
hope  that  the  world  will  praise  them  for  it.  It  is  too  often 
found  to  be  the  very  reverse.  See  Paul  beset  with  enemies 
thirsting  for  his  blood,  untiring  and  never-ceasing  in  their 
base  machinations  against  his  life ! 

Festus  took  his  place  on  the  judgment -seat.    The  Jews 
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from  Jerusalem  appearing  in  great  numbers,  and  of  impos- 
ing influence^  stood  about  Paul,  reiterating  their  odious 
charges,  not  one  of  which  could  they  substantiate.  It  was 
in  vain  that  they  exclaimed  what  a  pestilent  fellow  this 
was,  how  he  was  an  incessant  mover  of  sedition  throughout 
the  world, — ^the  thing  which  the  Romans  most  abhorred  ; 
besides  which  he  was  a  stirrer-up  of  the  sect  of  the 
Nazarenes,  and  a  profaner  of  the  Temple ;  but  any  evidence 
for  all  these  crimes  was  absolutely  wanting.  The  Jews 
were  skilled  in  disguising  their  own  bitter  animosities 
under  the  semblance  of  loyalty  to  Caesar.  They  accused 
Paul  of  rebellion  against  the  High  Priest,  but  they  could 
only  do  this  by  confounding  the  stir  in  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  the  people  with  political  movements.  They 
talked  of  affairs  of  State,  when  they  knew  that  the  question 
was  a  religious  one. 

Paul  needed  no  more  than  briefly  to  reply  to  all  these 
unsupported  charges  that  there  was  no  foundation  for 
them,  for  he  had  offended  against  no  laws,  either  of  the 
Jews  or  of  Caesar ;  neither  had  he  done  anything  to  dese- 
crate the  sanctity  of  the  Temple. 

All  this  looked  unpromising  for  the  Jews.  Festus  saw 
clearly  through  their  falsehood  and  malice.  But  he,  as  a 
man  in  ofHce  and  power,  was  not  free  from  that  common 
snare  and  curse  of  men  in  that  position,  a  strong  desire 
for  popularity, — an  object  frequently  to  be  gained  only  at 
the  serious  risk  of  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  The  Governor 
was  as  desirous  of  pleasing  the  Jews  as  Felix  had  been 
before  him  (xxiv.  27),  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  pleasing  Paul.  He  remembered  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  just  in  the  main,  and  not 
insensible  to  the  love  of  a  reputation  for  justice;  but 
underlying  this  sense  of  duty  there  lurked  a  weak  propen- 
sity to  comply  with  popular  entreaties  urged  with  suffi- 
cient pertinacity.    Unknown  to  himself,  the  determination 
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of  God  was  overruling  him,  impelling  him  in  the  course 
which  would  give  Paul  a  reason  for  appealing  to  the 
higher  court  It  was  therefore  under  a  Divine  compulsion 
that  he  laid  a  snare  for  Paul,  and,  reversing  his  former 
determination  not  to  try  Paul  at  Jerusalem,  he  now  says 
to  him, ''  Wilt  thou  go  up  to  Jerusalem  and  there  be  judged 
of  these  things  before  me  ? "  **  Before  nu^  he  says,  not 
the  Jews  or  the  Sanhedrim,  for  he  had  power  to  hold  a 
Court  in  Jerusalem,  as  Pontius  Pilate  had  done  (Matt 
xxvii.  2).  • 

Then  said  Paul,  ''  I  am  standing  before  Caesar^s  judg- 
ment-seat, where  I  ought  to  be  judged :  to  the  Jews  have  I 
done  no  wrong,  as  thou  also  very  well  knowest  If  then 
I  am  a  wrong-doer,  and  have  committed  anything  worthy 
of  death,  I  refuse  not  to  die;  but  if  none  of  these  things  is  * 
true,  whereof  they  accuse  me,  no  man  can  give  me  up  unto 

them.     I  APPEAL  UNTO  CiESAR.*' 

The  right  was  conferred  upon  Roman  citizens,  under  the 
Commonwealth,  by  the  Valerian  law,  to  appeal  to  the 
Tribunes  of  the  people. 

Under  the  Empire,  this  High  Court  of  Appeal  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  St  Paul  was  perfectly 
well  aware  of  this,  and  now  saw  and  used  the  opportunity 
which  the  Lord  sent  to  him,  of  having  himself  removed  to 
the  metropolis  under  the  protection  of  the  Government 
The  will  of  God  had  been  revealed,  that  Paul  should 
eventually  witness  for  his  Saviour  at  Rome.  But  he  was 
too  clear-sighted  in  the  ways  of  Providence  to  consider 
himself  debarred  from  using  human  intelligence  and  reso- 
lution to  bring  the  purposes  of  God  to  pass.  The  oppor- 
tunity had  clearly  come.  In  using  it  and  claiming  his  just 
rights  as  a  Roman  citizen,  Paul  was  not  abandoning  the 
Christian  duties  of  meekness  and  resignation,  but  calmly, 
temperately,  and  cautiously  using  them  for  the  spread  and 
*  Are  in  the  Auth.  Version  may  be  worse  grammar,  but  it  is  better  logic 
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the  confirmation  and  defence  of  the  Gospel ;  and  again,  by 
appealing  unto  the  Emperor  Nero,  Paul  was  conveying  a 
just  rebuke  against  the  partiality  and  injustice  of  Festus, 
who  was  about  to  act  the  part  of  Pilate  over  again  in  giving 
up  an  innocent  man  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  There 
is  a  noble,  manly  confidence  in  his  appeal,  which  shines 
out  more  clearly  the  more  we  contemplate  it;  and  not 
least  of  all  to  be  admired  is  that  invariable  courtesy, 
strengthened  by  a  firm  determination  to  be  just,  which 
prompted  the  words, "  No  man  may  deliver  me  unto  them," 
as  a  compliment  to  their  importunity;  by  01^^  .  .  .  « 
XapUraaOiu  plainly  meaning,  though  the  speaker  was  too 
courteous  to  say  it,  '*  T/tau  may  est  not  deliver  me."  No 
doubt  that  at  this  turning-point  of  his  missionary  career 
the  vision  in  the  fortress  of  Antonia  flashed  back  upon  his 
memory,  and  filled  him  with  the  assurance  of  Divine  help. 

When  Festus  had  heard  those  words  of  power,  ^Caesarem 
appello,"  he  saw  in  a  moment  that  all  jurisdiction  had 
passed  out  of  his  hands.  He  turned  round  to  his  assessors 
and  councillors,  and  after  a  minute's  conference  replied 
to  Paul,  "Thou  hast  appealed  unto  Caesar:  unto  Caesar 
shalt  thou  go."  And  so  the  court  broke  up,  and  the 
position  of  Paul  was  entirely  changed.  Now  his  work  is 
done,  at  least  for  the  present,  in  Judaea.  Paul,  the  mis- 
sionary of  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  would  no  longer  be  heard 
in  that  Sacred  Land,  but  Paul  the  prisoner  should  be 
listened  to  afar  off  by  better  affected  audiences  than  he 
had  ever  met  hitherto.  Nothing  was  now  left  to  be  done. 
The  hearing  of  the  appeal  was  the  next  thing.  Anything 
that  occurred  in  the  meantime  was  merely  intermediary. 

But  there  is  yet  another  scene,  and  a  most  interesting 
one.  A  few  days  after  the  incident  just  narrated,  and 
while  a  ship  was  being  found  to  sail  into  Italy,  a  royal 
visit  took  place. 

Herod  Agrippa  H.  was  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  and 
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had  two  sisters,  Bemice  and  that  Drusilla  who  was  un« 
lawfully  joined  to  Felix,  of  whom  we  have  heard  The 
first  Agrippa  held  the  title  of  King  of  Judaea ;  the  second 
enjoyed  the  much  more  restricted  title  of  King  of  Chalets, 
Trachonitis,  and  Abilene,  small  provinces  north  of  Damas- 
cus, conferred  upon  him  by  the  grace  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  in  A.D.  50  (Jos.,  Ant.,  xx.  7,  i).  Together  with  his 
nominal  sovereignty,  some  real  power  was  g^ven  him  in 
the  patronage  of  the  high  priesthood, — in  the  exercise 
of  which  he  showed  neither  wisdom  nor  discrimination. 
He  came  of  a  bad  lineage.  It  was  his  great-grandfather 
who  doomed  the  Infant  Christ  to  death.  His  grandfather 
Antipas  slew  John  the  Baptist,  and  mocked  our  Lord. 
His  father  killed  James,  and  would  have  slain  Peter  alsa 
Though  this  younger  scion  of  a  hateful  family  seems  to 
have  been  less  distinguished  by  the  spirit  of  persecution, 
he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  his  memory  stained  with  crimes 
disgraceful  to  human  nature. 

Of  Bernice  it  is  impossible  to  write  without  indignation. 
Endowed  with  remarkable  personal  attractions,  she  has 
made  her  memory  hideous  with  revolting  crimes.  Sacred 
and  profane  history  display  just  the  same  features  in  the 
character  of  this  Herod  of  Chalcis.  As  he  now  hastened 
to  pay  a  complimentary  visit  to  the  new  Governor  of 
Judaea,  so  Josephus  records  that  he  went  accompanied  by 
Bernice  and  Alexander  her  son,  to  salute  Alexander  the 
new  Governor  of  Egypt  (B.  J.  xi.  15,  i).  The  obsequious- 
ness of  this  phantom  king  is  thus  very  apparent  from  two 
widely  different  sources,  as  well  as  his  equivocal  connection 
with  Bemice. 

To  compliment  and  felicitate  Festus,  Ag^ppa  came 
with  a  great  parade  of  pomp  and  splendour,  anxious  to 
pay  court  to  the  representative  of  Caesar,  but  entirely 
unmindful  of  the  ambassador  of  Christ  in  bonds. 

The  visit  had  continued  many  days,  when  Festus  be- 
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thought  himself  of  a  mode  of  amusing  and  interesting 
his  guests  by  bringing  forward  a  certain  famous  prisoner 
now  under  his  charge,  of  whom  doubtless  Agrippa  had 
heard  much :  would  he  care  to  see  Paul  and  hear  him 
speak?  for  this  man  had  a  great  reputation  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Nazarenes ;  and 
he  repeated  in  substance  what  we  know  already  of  the 
events  which  brought  Paul  a  prisoner  to  Rome  with  an 
appeal  to  Cassar.  He  added  that  his  own  impression  was 
that  all  the  disturbance  was  only  about  questions  of  Paul's 
own  religious  belief,  and  more  particularly  respecting  one 
Jesus,  who  was  dead,  and  whom  he  afRrmed  to  be  alive 
again  from  the  dead. 

Thus  spoke  Festus  of  Him  "before  whom  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  earth,  and  things  in  Heaven," 
as  of  "  one  Jesus."  And  because  he  felt  perplexed,  and 
unable  to  judge  (which  was  not  a  very  candid  statement 
of  his  own  case),  he  had  made  a  proposal  to  take  him  to 
Jerusalem,  to  which  Paul  had  replied  by  appealing  to 
Augustus  Caesar,  that  is,  to  Nero;  in  which  words  he 
certainly  betrayed  an  inclination  to  condemn  Paul  in  order 
to  do  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  and  win  for  himself  a  little 
fleeting  popularity. 

To  this  formal  statement  Agrippa  replied,  negligently, 
that  he  could  wish  to  hear  this  individual  (apdpdmo^)  him- 
self, not  meaning  to  show  any  regard  for  him  by  using 
language  in  the  least  deg^ree  respectful.  Yet  he  had  long 
heard  of  Paul,  and  the  Apostle  had  good  reason  for  saying, 
the  next  day,  "  The  king  knoweth  of  these  things/' 

These  two  men  correctly  represent  the  world  in  its 
attitude  to  Christianity.  Curiosity  on  the  part  of  some 
people,  and  doubt  on  the  part  of  others,  are  some  of  the 
least  hurtful  emotions  of  the  world  as  it  views  Christianity, 
until  religion  is  seen  to  be  hostile  to  its  idols,  when 
indolence,  curiosity,  or  careless  indifference  eagerly  take 
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up  arms  against  the  disturber  of  its  guilty  repose.  It  is 
much  to  be  marked  by  those  who  love  to  trace,  where 
possible,  the  direction  of  the  Hand  of  God,  how  that 
leading  event,  the  arrival  of  Paul  in  the  Temple,  led  to  his 
speaking  before  numerous  personages  and  audiences  whom 
he  could  not  have  addressed  before  the  chain  was  on* 
his  wrist.  First  to  the  people  on  the  castle  stairs,  then 
to  the  High  Priest  and  Sanhedrim,  then  to  a  military 
audience,  consisting  of  Felix  and  the  Roman  garrison  ;  to 
Felix  and  Drusilla  privately ;  to  many  others  at  Caesarea, 
during  his  two  V^ars'  sojourn  (xxiv.  27) ;  to  Festus ;  to 
Festus,  Agnppa  and  Bemice,  and  the  whole  court;  to 
sailors  and  others  on  his  voyage ;  to  the  people  of  Malta ; 
and  finally  to  many  at  Rome.  Well  might  St.  Paul  say, 
as  he  did  at  Rome,  ''That  the  things  which  happened 
unto  me  have  fallen  out  rather  unto  the  progress  of  the 
gospel"  (Phil.  i.  12). 

When  the  morrow  came  there  was  a  grand  procession, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  which  the  petty  king 
of  an  insignificant  province  could  desire.  There  was  a 
glittering  assembly  of  all  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
in  glittering  uniforms,  to  meet  Agrippa  and  Bemice,  with 
their  retinue ;  and  when  the  audience  was  gathered  together, 
the  object  of  all  this  excitement  and  curiosity  was  brought 
forth.  What  a  contrast !  Paul,  small  in  stature,  pale,  and 
worn  with  long  imprisonment  and  want  of  the  healthy 
out-door  exercise  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed ;  and 
all  that  imposing  assembly.  Which  was  the  prisoner? 
and  who  were  the  free }  A  wise  man  will  at  once  see  that 
that  spare  and  emaciated  frame  held  the  only  truly  free 
spirit  in  all  that  great  assemblage ;  and  he  showed  it  as  he 
stood  with  bold  and  undaunted  bearing,  and  yet  with  all 
true  humility  and  manly  deference^  before  those  who  he 
knew  could  not  judge  him. 

Then   Festus  opened    the  proceedings  with  a  formal 
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address  to  the  king:  *'You  see,  O  king,  the  man  before 
you,  against  whom  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  not  only 
at  Jerusalem,  but  also  here  at  Caesarea,  are  so  intensely 
Utter  and  excited,  denouncing  him  as  unfit  to  live.  Yet  on 
examination  I  find  no  cause  of  complaint  in  him,  nor  did 
Felix  my  predecessor  (xxiii.  29)  ;  but  he  has  himself  de- 
cided in  his  own  case  by  appealing  to  Caesar,  and  I  have 
therefore  resolved  to  send  him  to  Rome  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity ;  yet,  having  no  distinct  charge  upon  which  to  send 
him,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  the  most  convenient  course 
to  bring  him  before  you,  O  King  Agrippa,  that  you  may 
hear  him  yourself,  and  that,  after  examination  had,  I  may 
have  somewhat  definite  to  lay  before  the  Emperor's  Court. 
For  it  seems  to  me  unreasonable  to  send  the  prisoner  to 
Rome,  and  not  to  send  with  him  some  definite  statement 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him." 

This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  a  trial.  Paul  is  not 
even  speaking  in  his  own  defence ;  he  recognizes  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  he  speaks  for  his  Lord  and  Saviour  before  a 
company  placed  higher  in  worldly  estimation  than  any  he 
had  addressed  before.  The  session  began  by  the  person  of 
the  highest  rank,  Agpippa,  addressing  Paul  in  words  of 
studied  courtesy  towards  his  entertainer,  but  of  careless 
superciliousness  towards  the  prisoner :  "  Paul,  thou  art  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  thyself."  With  this  gracious  license, 
Paul  extended  his  unfettered  hand,  throwing  himself  with 
unstudied  grace  into  that  oratorical  attitude  which  wins 
favour  before  the  lips  are  opened.  It  was  the  same  habi- 
tual gesture  alluded  to  in  xiii.  16  and  xxi.  40.  He  knows 
it  is  his  last  speech  before  leaving  the  Holy  Land,  which 
he  so  fervently  loves.  The  distant  hum  of  the  greatest 
city  in  the  world  seems  almost  to  be  in  his  ears  while  he 
delivers  his  farewell  address  to  this  distinguished  audi- 
ence. The  contrast  would  strike  every  one,  between  the 
feeble  figure  of  the  chained  Apostle  and  the  robust,  erect 
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form  of  the  Roman  soldier  fettered  close  to  his  prisoner. 
In  his  great  speech  on  the  castle  stairs  (chap.  xxiL)  the 
leading,  almost  the  only,  topic  was  his  Divine  mission 
to  the  Gentiles.  Now  the  subject  will  be  changed  to  suit 
his  audience,  and  he  will  discourse  upon  the  promise 
of  the  Messiah,  its  fulfilment^  and  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord. 

The  Apostle  pronounced  himself  fortunate  in  being 
called  upon  to  speak  before  Agrippa  upon  the  charges 
made  against  him  by  Jews.  Here  before  this  audience  he 
speaks  of  **  Jews  "  four  times  as  if  detached  in  person  and  in- 
terests from  thenL  He  is  thus  fortunate,  he  adds»  because 
he  knows  Agrippa  to  be  well  acquainted  (jiaKjurra  yvoMmfv: 
Jos.,  Ant,  xix.  V.  6)  with  Jewish  customs  and  beliefs.  But 
he  guards  himself  against  allowing  in  any  measure  that  he 
appears  before  Agrippa  as  his  judge.  It  is  a  voluntary 
discourse  delivered  in  compliance  with  an  expressed 
wish.  He  continues,  with  the  remembrance  of  his  wide 
renown  : 

"All  the  Jews  know  of  my  youth,  how  it  was  spent 
among  mine  own  nation  at  Jerusalem,  and  if  they  would 
but  speak  that  which  they  well  know,  they  would  testify 
before  thee,  O  Agrippa,  that  after  the  strict  faith  and 
discipline  of  our  religious  worship  I  lived  a  Pharisee  (GaL 
i.  14;  Phil.  iii.  5,  6).  I  therefore  read  and  believe  the 
prophets,  and  yet  I  stand  here  a  prisoner,  sent  up  by  Jews 
to  answer  for  holding  by  the  hope  of  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah  made  of  God  to  our  fathers.  It  is  unreasonable 
that  I  should  be  charged  with  holding  the  faith  which  is 
common  to  all  the  true  sons  of  Israel.  For  our  whole 
twelve  tribes,  the  two  that  survive  and  the  ten  that  are  dis- 
persed abroad,  incessantly  waiting  upon  God,*  look  for  the 
fulfilment  of  His  promise.  Day  and  night  serving  God, 
we  hope  to  attain  to  this,  the  dearest  object  of  our  national 

*  James  i.  i  ;  Rev.  vii.  4-8. 
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desire.  And  yet,  O  king,  Jews  accuse  me  for  this  very 
hope's  sake.*  Do  you,  O  Agrippa,  account  it  an  impossible 
thing  that  God  should  raise  the  dead,  when  we  all  know 
that  He  raised  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  ? 

"  There  was  indeed  a  time  when  I  was  fully  persuaded 
in  my  mind  that  my  duty  was  to  destroy  this  new  religion 
of  Jesus.  He  was  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  to 
be  the  glory  of  the  people  of  Israel ;  but  I  knew  it  not ;  and 
in  Jerusalem  I  imprisoned  many  whom  I  now  acknowledge 
to  have  been  saints  of  God,  and  I  strained  every  nerve  to 
bring  them  to  their  death.  When  I  encountered  them 
in  the  synagc^es  I  seized  upon  and  punished  them.  I 
strove  to  force  them  to  blaspheme  the  Holy  Name,t  and 
was  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  and  persecuted  them 
even  in  distant  cities.  Little  did  I  reflect  how  I  was 
wickedly  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Christ  (Mark  xiii.  9). 
Stephen  the  Martyr  was  but  the  first  of  a  long  line  of 
sufferers."  % 

St.  Paul  then  narrated  to  his  audience  his  memorable 
journey  to  Damascus  and  his  conversion.  On  this  narra- 
tive we  have  spoken  at  length,  in  connection  with  the 
other  two  narratives  in  chaps,  ix.  and  xxii.  It  will  there- 
fore be  unnecessary  to  revert  to  it  in  this  place,  except 
to  refer  for  a  moment  to  verse  19,  "Wherefore,  O  King 
Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision ; " 
upon  which  Bengel  remarks  that  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  even  in  conversion  can  be  resisted.  Paul  might  have 
been  disobedient,  had  he  not  studied  always  to  have  a 
conscience  void  of  offence. 

His  closing  words  were  to  this  effect :  "  Having  obtained 

*  There  is  a  rhetorical  art  in  the  placing  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
in  several  cases  in  this  speech  words  intended  to  be  emphatic  See 
Wordsworth  in  loco, 

t  Conatus  ret  efficienda.  The  imperfect  tense  is  often  used  to 
express  an  attempt,  as  here,  where  ^voyfca^oydoes  not  mean  compelled. 

X  Heb.  X.  32-34 ;  xL ;  xiL  4. 
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help  from  God,  on  which  I  thoroughly  depend,  I  have 
continued  stedfast  to  this  day,  and  trust  in  Grod  yet  to  be 
spared  to  continue  to  witness  both  to  high  and  low.  And 
what  is  the  matter  of  my  preaching  ?  I  take  no  other  basis 
than  Moses  and  the  prophets.  I  testify  of  those  things 
which  they  declared  would  come  to  pass,  and  which  have 
now  been  accomplished,  that  Christ  was  to  suffer  death, 
and  that  He  should  rise  from  the  dead." 

These,  I  have  said,  were  Paul's  last  words,  but  they  were 
not  voluntarily  his  last,  for  at  this  moment  Festus^  who 
had  been  listening,  lost  in  wonder  and  astonishment  at 
the  extreme  earnestness  of  this  extraordinary  man,  almost 
conquered  into  believing  that  he  was  speaking  of  real 
occurrences,  broke  out  into  an  uncontrollable  exclamation, 
forced  from  him  by  his  excitement,  and  rudely  jarring  upon 
the  fixed  attention  into  which  every  hearer  was  rapt 
His  emotion  betrayed  itself  by  the  unnatural  tension  of  bis 
voice,  which  burst  from  him  more  loudly  than  he  intended  : 
"  Paul,  thou  art  mad  ;  thy  much  learning  doth  turn  thee  to 
madness ! " 

Thomas  Fuller  points  out  quaintly  and  acutely  that, 
whilst  he  was  mad  indeed  by  his  own  confession,  ver.  ii, 
"then  none  did  suspect  or  accuse  him  to  be  distracted; 
but  when  he  was  sober  and  in  his  right  mind,  then  Festus 
taxeth  him  with  madness." 

"  We  fools  account  the  life  of  the  righteous  madness,  and 
his  end  to  be  without  honour  "  (Wisd.  v.  4,  which  chapter 
was  appointed  to  be  read  on  the  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul  in  the  Old  Lectionary). 

Another  remark  on  this  subject,  often  quoted,  but  not  to 
be  blindly  received,  is  the  opinion  of  Pope — 

"  Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide." 

It  is  true  that  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  often  seems  folly  or 
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unwisdom  to  the  short-sighted  fool,  but  it  is  untrue  that 
a  thin  boundary-line  divides  genius  from  madness  {see 
2  Cor.  V.  13). 

But  Paul  answered  without  anger,  knowing  the  strength 
of  his  position,  "  I  am  not  mad,  most  excellent  Festus ;  but 
speak  forth  words  of  truth  and  soberness."  Truth  and 
soberness  remain  fixed  in  the  soul  which  they  themselves 
ennoble,  even  when  the  mind  of  the  man  is  most  power- 
fully subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God-  He 
might  truly  have  retorted  that  not  he  but  Festus  was 
mad  in  rejecting  the  strong  evidence  of  the  Gospe  1 
while  he  proved  its  complete  mastery  over  his  reason  by 
accepting  the  inevitable.  With  increasing  animation,  and 
returning  with  grace  and  courtesy  from  the  digression  into 
which  the  abrupt  exclamation  of  Festus  had  forced  him, 
he  proceeded,  with  perfect  mastery  over  himself  and  per- 
haps an  advancing  conviction  in  some  of  his  hearers,  "  For 
the  king  knoweth  all  these  things  well,  and  that  familiarity 
encourages  me  to  speak  the  more  cheerfully.  Not  one  of 
these  events  is  unknown  to  him,  for  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
and  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  and  my  own  con- 
version were  publicly  and  widely  known.  They  were  not 
done  in  a  comer,  nor  will  any  man  present  attempt  to 
contradict  me." 

Then,  rising  to  a  most  animated  personal  address,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Agrippa,  who  met  the  Apostle's  ardent 
glance  with  a  blank  look  of  cold  incredulity :  *'  King 
Agrippa,  believest  thou  these  prophets.^  I  know  that 
thou  believest." 

Did  Paul  then  know  Agrippa  to  be  a  firm  believer }  No, 
but  he  used  a  rhetorical  artifice  common  with  fervent  and 
enthusiastic  speakers,  who  use  every  art  to  win  acceptance. 
Let  not  the  hearer  who  feels  his  heart  touched  by  so  affect- 
ing an  appeal  close  it  against  a  rising  conviction.  The 
answer  of  Agrippa  has  been  variously  understood.     "  And 

35 
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Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  With  but  little  persuasion  thou 
wouldest  fain  make  me  a  Christian."  * 

'  What  is  certain  is  that  Agrippa  was  not  prepared  to  ex- 
change his  toy  diadem  of  Trachonitis  for  a  heavenly  crown. 
He  was  without  Christ.  Paul  was  bound  heart  and  soul 
with  Christ.  And  Agrippa  hovered  uneasily  between  two 
opinions,  with  a  strong  leaning  to  scepticism.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  exquisite  grace  and  artless  eloquence  of  Paul's 
ready  reply.  Quickly  taking  up  Agrippa's  phrase,  he 
returned  it  to  him  with  a  meaning  undreamed  of  by  that 
superficial  character.  Agrippa  evidently  supposed  that 
conviction  in  the  eyes  of  Paul  was  a  matter  for  human 
persuasion  to  accomplish.  Paul  would  correct  this 
erroneous  impression,  and  show  him  that  light  must  come 
from  above : 

"I  would  to  God — O  that  God  would  answer  my  prayer  !— 
that  not  only  thou,  but  that  all  this  assembly  were  not  only  in 
swift  conviction,  but  also,  if  need  be,  in  slow  confirmation  alto- 
gether such  as  I  am,  except" — and  here  he  pathetically  raised 
his  fettered  hand — "except  these  bonds."  Truly  did  the  soul 
of  the  great  Apostle  lift  itself  up  in  prayer  for  them,  and  long 
for  the  grace  of  God  to  manifest  itself  in  them  (2  Cor.  ix. 
14) ;  and  how  evident  it  is  that  Paul  was  speaking  from  the 
overflowing  sense  of  inward,  deep,  and  immoveable  happiness 
which  filled  his  own  heart,  a  happiness  he  longed  to  commu- 
nicate to  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact ! 

So  far  there  was  much  emotion  and  feeling,  but  deep  and 
true  ;  and  now  the  assembly  broke  up,  and  the  magnates 
retired  into  a  room  apart,  and  laid  aside  those  feelings  and 
emotions,  to  look  upon  the  matter  in  a  business  light ;  and 
that  is  the  way  that  good  impressions  are  often  slain  in 

*  The  unsatisfactory  circumstance  in  this  revised  translation  is  that 
to  ordinary  minds  it  is  simply  unintelligible.  The  Greek  €»  oXiy^,  etc, 
will  bear  quite  as  well  the  more  intelligible  rendering,  "In  short, 
thou  wouldest  persuade  me  to  be  a  Christian.'' 
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the  birth.  They  now  came  to  the  calm  conclusion  that  this 
was  a  good  man  who  held  eccentric  opinions,  and  had  done 
nothing  worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds.  But  he  was  not  a 
man  to  be  followed  and  believed. 

Then  said  Agrippa  to  Festus,  ''  This  man  might  have 
been  set  at  liberty,  had  he  not  appealed  to  Caesar."  This 
sounds  very  much  like  an  open  rebuke  to  Festus  ;  for  why 
had  he  provoked  the  appeal  to  Rome  t  Why  had  he  not 
set  Paul  at  liberty  when  he  had  the  power  to  do  so  ?  No 
doubt  Festus  would  satisfy  his  conscience  by  pleading  that 
it  was  not  a  convenient  course,  and  that  it  would  have  pre- 
judiced himself  with  the  Jews.     Is  not  this  Pilate  again  ? 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
VOYAGE  AND  SHIPWRECK. 

Acts  xxvii.    A.D.  60,  Autumn. 

^  God  is  our  Refuge,  tried  and  proved. 
Amid  a  stormy  world  ; 
We  will  not  fear,  though  earth  be  moved. 

And  hills  in  ocean  hurled. 
The  waves  nvay  roar,  the  mountains  shake. 

Our  comforts  shall  not  cease  ; 
The  Lord  His  saints  will  not  forsake, 
The  Lord  will  give  us  peace.** 

Henry  Francis  Lvte. 

"  He  shall  call  upon  me,  and  I  will  hear  him  ;  yea,  I  am  with  him 
in  trouble ;  I  will  deliver  him,  and  bring  him  to  honour." 

Psalm  xcL  1 5,  Prayer-Book. 

THE  chapter  before  us  presents  the  singular  feature  of 
having  scarcely  anything  in  it  of  religion.  But,  as 
Canon  Norris  admirably  points  out,  to  be  made  "  wise  unto 
salvation  **  it  is  by  no  means  essential  that  we  should  be  occu- 
pied wholly  with  things  religious  and  spiritual,  to  the  neglect 
or  exclusion  of  the  secular.  Here  is  a  chapter  about  ships 
and  cargoes,  winds  and  currents,  seamanship  and  naviga- 
tion, all  expressed  in  nautical  language,  with  very  few 
words  of  directly  spiritual  import.  Why  is  it  that  St.  Luke, 
who  passes  over  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Galatia 
and  lUyricum,  and  condenses  the  ministry  of  St.  Paul  for 
months,  at  Corinth,  into  a  verse,  or  less  than  a  verse,  yet 
gives  us  almost  the  whole  log  of  this  voyage  ?     Is  it  not 
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to  exemplify  the  truth  that  religion  embraces  all  daily  life  ? 
The  handling  of  a  ship,  as  well  as  the  management  of  a 
parish,  or  the  government  of  a  diocese,  is  a  part  of  religion, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  recognises  no  sharp  distinction  between 
secular  and  religplous. 

Again,  this  voyage  connects  the  East  with  the  West,  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  cradle  of  Christianity  with 
the  planting  of  Christianity  in  the  kingdoms  and  empires 
of  the  mighty  West.  To  relate  the  stirring  incidents  of 
the  disastrous  passage  of  the  ship  that  conveyed  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  short  of  Rome,  and  to  produce  that  history 
with  an  accuracy  in  which  the  sharpest  criticism  detects  no 
fault,  blemish,  or  discrepancy ;  to  supply,  moreover,  such 
an  account  of  ancient  navigation  as  no  Greek  or  Roman 
classic  has  brought  down  to  us,  made  it  well  worth  while 
for  the  historian  and  evangelist  to  devote  a  long  descrip- 
tion to  a  sea-voyage  with  all  its  incidents.  And  though 
the  Gospel,  technically  so  called,  may  not  be  found  in  this 
chapter,  what  convincing  proofs  does  it  not  furnish  to  us 
of  the  power  of  that  Gospel  to  strengthen  and  elevate  the 
character  of  a  Christian  man  ! 

So  the  long-expected  visit  to  Rome  is  about  to  take 
place.  It  is  not  as  Paul  had  calculated,  but  it  was  as  God 
directed,  and  Paul  would  rather  go  as  a  prisoner  than  not 
go  at  all.  He  steps  on  board  that  ship  of  Adramyttium  a 
prisoner  in  chains,  but  not  in  disgrace.  Like  his  Master,  "  he 
was  numbered  with  the  transgressors ; "  but  his  transparent 
innocence  won  the  hearts  of  his  guards  before  he  opened  his 
lips  to  speak  to  them.  Two  of  his  fellow  passengers  we 
know  already.  Luke  is  with  him,  as  we  learn  from  the  use 
of  the  first  person  plural,  and  Aristarchus,  who  had  been 
St.  Paul's  companion  in  his  third  missionary  journey,  and 
had  accompanied  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  now  takes  this 
opportunity  of  returning  home  to  Thessalonica.  He  became 
Paul's  fellow-prisoner  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  10),  but  we  need 
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not  suppose,  with  some,  that  he  went  in  this  ship  as  a 
prisoner  to  Rome. 

Julius,  the  officer  under  whose  charge  St  Paul  was 
placed,  was  a  man  of  superior  character,  humane,  courteous, 
and  considerate.  The  corps  to  which  he  belonged  was  highly 
distinguished  as  an  imperial  regiment,  known  as  the  Augus- 
tan Band,  whose  principal  duties  lay  about  the  Emperor's 
own  person  and  court,  like  our  Household  Brigade,  and 
which,  like  them  too,  was  not  kept  always  at  home,  but  was 
liable  to  be  called  out  on  foreign  service,  as  our  Guards 
were  at  Waterloo  and  in  the  Crimea.  It  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that  this  gallant  officer  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
prefect  of  the  Pretorian  Guards  under  Vitellius,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  (Hist.  ii.  92  ;  iv.  11)  under  the  name  of  Julius 
Priscus.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  Julius  had  been 
quartered  for  any  length  of  time  at  Csesarea ;  he  may  have 
been  on  his  return  from  a  more  distant  foreign  service ;  but 
we  would  be  glad  to  believe  that  he  formed  one  of  Paul's 
audience  when  he  spoke  before  Agrippa  and  Festus.  His 
high  and  unusual  consideration  for  St.  Paul  forms  a  safe 
ground  for  this  conjecture. 

The  Romans  and  Greeks,  with  all  their  civilization,  never 
conceived  the  convenient  system  of  establishing  a  service 
of  passenger  ships.  There  were  ships  of  war  and  merchant 
ships,  but  none  specially  for  travellers.  Therefore  the 
greatest  personages  were  obliged  to  take  passage  in  such 
vessels  as  happened  to  be  sailing  with  merchandise  in 
the  direction  of  their  destination.  Titus  came  to  the 
seaport  of  Jerusalem,  and  Vespasian  left  it  for  that  of 
Rome  in  merchant  vessels.  But  these  traders  were  of 
large  tonnage,  from  500  to  1,000  tons  burthen,  and  180  feet 
in  length.* 

*  See  "  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,"  by  James  Smith  of 
Jordan  Hill,  recently  re-published  with  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  the  standard  work  on  this  subject,  and  one  which  has  done 
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The  sailors  of  that  age,  although  venturesome,  were  not 
quite  so  self-confident  as  they  are  in  modem  days.  The 
discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass  (in  the  fourteenth 
century,  or  perhaps  earlier),  the  progressive  perfection  of 
nautical  instruments  for  determining  a  ship's  position  at  sea 
by  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  introduction 
of  steam,  enable  seamen  to  contend  more  favourably  with 
the  dangers  of  navigation,  and  practically  annul  all  con- 
siderations of  distance.  Yet  they  were  not  quite  such  timid 
voyagers,  as  is  sometimes  said,  as  to  keep  always  in  sight 
of  the  coasts,  for  the  corn-ships  of  Alexandria  were  every 
day  boldly  crossing  the  Mediterranean, 

For  details  on  the  construction  of  the  ships  of  the 
ancients,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Smith's  ex- 
haustive dissertation  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  and  Lewin. 

But  it  will  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  allude  briefly 
to  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  vessels.  They  were 
not  built  upon  those  finely-calculated  lines  which  contri- 
bute so  materially  to  the  speed  of  our  modern  ships, 
but  after  a  more  primitive  fashion,  both  ends  being  alike, 
neither  both  stems  nor  both  bows,  but  something  between 
the  two.  Abaft,  instead  of  the  more  modern  rudder,  were 
two  great  paddles,>)ne  on  each  side;  by  the  motion  of 
which  in  the  waves  the  movements  of  the  vessel  were 
controlled.  When  not  wanted  for  use,  they  were  lashed 
along  the  ship's  sides.  The  prow  was  ornamented  with 
a  pair  of  eyes,  a  fanciful  addition,  which,  however,  gave 
rise  to  the  nautical  term  avTO(f>0a\fjL€ip  r^  apifjup  (ver.  15), 
"  to  look  into  the  face  of  the  wind,"  meaning  to  bear  up 
in  the  teeth  of  the  wind.     A  lofty  mast  of  great  strength 

the  same  eminent  service  for  the  narrative  of  St  PauFs  voyage,  as 
Lord  Lyttelton's  has  done  for  the  Life  of  St.  Paul,  and  Pale/s  for 
his  Epistles  ;  a  work  of  very  singular  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  simple, 
forcible  eloquence. 
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stood  up  amidships,  crossed  by  a  yard  of  proportionate 
dimensions,  from  which  hung  suspended  the  only  sail  that 
was  used  in  straight-forward  propulsion,  called  the  main- 
sail.    But  upon  a  short  mast  in  the  bow  was  a  foresail  of 
much  smaller  size,  that  was  hoisted  when  the  mainsail  was 
furled,  under  such  emergencies  as  are  described  in  ver.  40, 
where  the  Authorized  Version   erroneously  has  mainsail 
for  foresail     One  very  common  result  of  the  enormous 
strain  put  upon  the  fastenings  of  the  timbers  of  the  ship 
by  the  huge  mast  and  yard  was,  that  in  labouring  in  a 
storm  a    most   unequal   pressure  was  brought  upon  the 
central  portion  of  the  ship,  so  that  under  any  unusual 
stress  of  weather, 

"  Laxis  latenim  compagibus  omnes 
Accipiunt  inimicum  imbrem,  rimisque  fatiscunt," 

(All  shipped  enormous  waves,  the  timbers  loosely  parting 
and  gaping  wide  in  open  clefts). 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  under  favouring  cir- 
cumstances the  progress  made  was  slow.  Before  the 
wind,  with  such  a  vast  spread  of  sail,  these  vessels  made 
excellent  runs,  comparing  well  with  the  average  English 
sailing  ships  of  to-day.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  rather 
dramatic  incident  told  of  Cato,  who  inciting  the  Romans 
to  a  third  Punic  war,  held  up  a  fresh  green  fig  before 
the  Senate,  and  warned  them  that  it  had  left  the  shores 
of  Africa  only  three  days  ago.  "  So  close,"  he  added, 
"  is  the  enemy  to  our  walls."  The  probable  rate  of  sailing 
was  from  six  to  eight  miles  an  hour,  before  a  fresh  breeze. 

It  is  frequently  stated  by  Mr.  Smith  that  an  ancient 
vessel  could  sail  within  seven  points  of  the  wind,  which  to 
non-nautical  readers  may  perhaps  be  explained  thus  by  a 
non-nautical  writer.  The  circle  is  divided  into  thirty-two 
points,  eight  to  a  quarter-circle.  In  whatever  direction  the 
wind  was  blowing,  a  ship  could  still  make  progress  towards 
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her  destination,  if  her  head  lay  seven  points  from  that 
direction,  or  one  point  within  a  right  angle  to  that  direction. 
The  ancient  navigators  therefore  were  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  manoeuvres  of  tacking  by  which  a  sailing  vessel 
may  gradually  make  good  her  proper  course  when  the  wind 
is  against  her. 

During  the  first  day's  sail  of  sixty-seven  miles,  a  gentle 
westerly  wind  bore  them  easily  on  from  Caesarea  to  Sidon. 
Here  a  stoppage  was  made.  Now  Sidon  was  an  important 
commercial  place,  and  there  was,  no  doubt,  business  to 
be  done.  Paul  was  not  suspiciously  kept  on  board,  but 
allowed,  by  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  his  military 
guardian,  to  go  ashore  to  his  friends,  and  receive  from  them 
the  care  and  attention  which  his  circumstances  urgently 
called  for.  He  was  just  released  from  long  confinement, 
and  was  about  to  sail  upon  a  long  voyage  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  sailing  had  become  hazardous.  We  feel 
almost  personally  moved  to  gratitude  towards  Julius  for 
this  humane  attention  to  the  venerable  prisoner  under  his 
charge.  We  do  not  know  how  long  a  stay  was  made  at 
Sidon,  but  when  they  sailed  again,  the  wind,  being  westerly 
as  before,  was  not  favourable  to  the  course  that  they  would 
gladly  have  taken  to  Myra.  To  make  good  that  course 
would  have  necessitated  working  up  against  a  heavy  sea, 
nearly  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  with  the  risk  of  a  catas- 
trophe on  the  lee-shore,  presented  by  the  land  forming  the 
south-west  coast  of  Cyprus. 

Therefore  the  master  of  the  ship  determined  to  steer  to 
the  eastward  of  that  island,  thus  obtaining  less  wind  and 
smoother  water,  and  stretched  to  the  northward  on  the 
port  tack,  until  obliged  to  put  about  close  to  the  Cilician 
coast,  after  which  he  beat  steadily  but  slowly  towards 
Myra,  assisted  by  the  current  which  set  to  the  west- 
ward, and  occasionally  by  light  northerly  breezes  off  the 
shore,  keeping  near  the  land  to  be  out  of  the  strength  of 
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the  foul  wind.  This  is  apparently  what  is  meant  by  sail- 
ing under  Cyprus  (inreirXewra/iev)  from  the  promontory 
Paedalium  to  point  Dinaretum,  the  extreme  eastern  point 
of  Cyprus.  Rounding  this,  a  favourable  current  is  met 
flowing  westward,  but  the  wind  was  still  from  the  west, 
and  tacking  made  their  progress  slow.  Sailing  through 
the  sea  which  is  off  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  Paul  gazed,  on 
his  right,  at  the  old  familiar  features  of  his  native  province, 
while  on  his  left  rose  the  green  hills  and  snow-capped 
mountains  of  Cyprus,  the  scene  of  his  earliest  missionary 
work  to  the  Gentiles,  till  they  reached  the  shores  of  Lycia, 
proud  of  the  twenty-three  noble  cities  of  which  Myra  was 
the  chief.  But  the  splendour  of  her  capital  is  gone;  no 
trace  of  it  is  now  visible  except  the  ruins  of  a  vast  theatre, 
and  the  crumbling  sepulchres,  whose  remains  attest  the 
former  magnificence  and  wealth  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  reared. 

Myra  was  a  seaport  of  very  considerable  importance, 
through  which  an  active  trade  in  corn  was  carried  on  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Rome.  For  it  was  with  Rome  then, 
as  it  had  been  with  Israel  two  thousand  years  before,  when 
the  cry  was  "There  is  corn  in  Egypt"  (Gen.  xlii.  i,  2). 
Immense  quantities  were  exported  from  that  fertile  land 
to  feed  the  many^headed  Roman  people.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that  it  would  better  suit  a  ship,  navigated 
after  the  ancient  manner  and  bound  from  Alexandria  for 
Rome,  to  make  first  for  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  then 
to  cruise  among  the  islands  of  the  iEgean,  past  Achaia  to 
Rome,  than  to  take  the  long  straight  course  from  port  to 
port  with  no  land  in  sight  for  several  days.  Accordingly 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  Julius  would  find  a  corn- 
ship  from  Alexandria  bound  for  Rome;  and,  says  St.  Luke, 
'*  he  put  us  therein." 

This  corn-ship  was  of  large  tonnage,  carrying  besides 
her  freight,  crew  and   passengers  to  the  number  of  2j6 
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(ver.  37).  But  yet  this  is  not  the  largest  ship  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Acts,  since  the  Castor  and  Pollux  (xxviii.  11) 
took  on  board  all  these  276  shipwrecked  men  in  addition 
to  her  own  crew,  from  Malta  to  Rome.  The  ship  in  which 
Josephus  was  wrecked  (Life,  3)  carried  600  souls.  A  large 
ship  mentioned  by  Lucian  in  his  Dialogues  was  180  feet 
long,  and  her  beam  45  feet ;  from  which  it  is  deduced 
by  Mr.  Smith  that  her  tonnage  would  be  1,938  tons. 

Had  this  Alexandrian  ship  not  been  met  with,  it  would 
probably  have  been  the  centurion's  plan  to  have  crossed 
to  Neapolis,  and  taken  the  overland  route  by  the  Egnatian 
Way  and  Dyrrachium,  As  it  was,  he  acted  imprudently,, 
at  so  advanced  a  stage  in  the  sailing  season,  in  venturing 
himself  at  sea  with  his  charge  in  such  unfavourable  weather. 
He  soon  found  out  his  mistake.  The  north->west  wind 
called  Etas,  or  annual  wind  (or,  as  we  should  say,  the 
equinoctial  gales),  blows  strongly  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
During  many  days  but  little  progress  was  made,  although 
wearily  working  to  windward ;  but  at  length,  after  going 
over  much  ground  to  make  good  about  130  geographical 
miles,  the  distance  between  the  two  places,  which  should 
only  have  taken  about  a  day  with  a  fair  wind,  they  arrived 
barely  within  sight  of  Cnidus*  in  Caria,  the  south-west 
point  of  Asia  Minor.  Here  the  increasing  severity  of  the 
gale,  now  blowing  from  the  north-west,  was  seriously  felt, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  sailors,  "  suffered  them 
not  to  get  there,"  all  hopes  of  successful  endeavours  to 
make  a  good  passage  through  the  i£gean  dying  away  as  the 
gusts  struck  the  vessel  with  greater  frequency  and  violence. 

As  far  as  Cnidus,t  the  ship  had  been  sailing  under  a 

*  At  Cnidus,  B.c  394,  the  Lacedemonian  fleet  under  Pisander  suffered 
a  terrible  defeat  from  his  Athenian  antagonist  Conon. 

t  The  narrative  from  this  point  till  we  leave  Clauda  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  author's  son,  a  young  lad  of  sixteen,  who,  happening 
at  the  time  to  take  a  special  interest  in  Crete,  willingly  undertook  this 
portion  of  his  father's  work. 
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shore  which  had  sheltered  her,  to  some  degree,  from  the 
bitter  blasts ;  but  when  "  over  against  Cnidus,"  this  pro- 
tection was  taken  away,  and  she  found  herself  in  the  face 
of  a  heavy  gale.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  follow 
their  intended  course  north  of  Crete  would  have  been 
attended  with  much  risk,  if  not  absolutely  impossible. 
Accordingly  the  ship's  course  was  altered,  and  she  was 
steered  for  the  south  coast  of  Crete;  so  that,  running 
under  the  lee  of  it,  she  might  be  able  to  proceed  for  some 
distance  in  comparative  safety.  Salmone,  the  eastern  pro- 
montory of  Crete,  was  reached;  and  soon  after  passing 
hard  by  its  wave-beaten  mass,  the  vessel,  relieved,  ran 
along  this  safe  shore,  although  still  with  difficulty,  for  eighty 
miles,  until  she  reached  a  harbour  "which  is  called  The 
Fair  Havens ;  nigh  whereunto  was  the  city  of  Lasea.** 

The  situation  of  this  port  is  indisputable.  Four  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Matala,  the  southernmost  head- 
land of  Crete,  lies  a  bay  sheltered  from  all  northerly  winds, 
still  called  by  the  Cretans  KoKxiX  AiyAve;  (Fair  or  Good 
Havens).  On  a  ridge  jutting  out  into  the  haven  is  a 
ruined  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Paul,  on  the  site  of  which 
tradition  affirms  that  the  Apostle  during  the  ship  s  stay  in 
the  harbour  preached  to  the  Cretans.  Does  not  this 
name  seem  to  point  to  the  spot  as  the  place  of  brief  rest 
and  security  for  the  storm-tossed  mariners  ?  At  Cape 
Matala  the  shore,  making  a  sudden  turn,  stretches  north- 
ward, so  that  a  ship  passing  that  point  could  no  longer 
have  full  protection  from  a  north-west  wind.  The  nearest 
harbour  to  this  point  would  then  naturally  be  sought,  in 
which  to  await  the  change  of  the  wind.  This  idea  must 
have  occurred  to  St.  Paul,  and  he  therefore,  addressing 
himself  to  those  in  command,  said,  "  Sirs,  I  perceive  that 
this  voyage  will  be  attended  with  serious  hurt  and  damage 
to  the  ship  and  her  lading,  and  will  be  performed  at  the 
greatest  risk  to  our  lives." 
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Harbours  sheltered  from  strong  southerly  gales  are 
scarce  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  and  Port  Phcenix, 
here  alluded  to,  the  modem  Loutro,  is  evidently  the  most 
secure  of  the  few.  Here  many  a  storm-tossed  vessel  has 
found  security,  and  even  fleets  have  been  stowed  away 
within  its  walls  of  rock.  In  1669,  towards  the  close  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians,  a  Venetian 
fleet  of  over  thirty  sail  took  refuge  in  Port  Loutro ;  and 
again  in  our  own  times  during  the  Cretan  Insurrection  of 
1866-69,  the  Turkish  squadron  often  sheltered  in  the 
harbour,  providing,  however,  that  the  fierce  Cretan  marks- 
men were  not  as  well  sheltered  in  the  rocks  around. 

The  bay  is  now  wild  and  desolate,  though  in  times  of  old, 
before  the  Turkish  misrule  set  in,  it  may  have  been  very 
fair  to  look  upon.  The  variety  of  form  which  is  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  Cretan  scenery  is  conspicuous  here  in  every  direc- 
tion. In  some  places  the  shores  are  level,  rising  gently  to 
grassy  undulating  slopes,  lonely  and  uncultivated  ;  in  others 
they  rise  more  steeply  into  solid  masses  of  rock,  towering 
upward  till  lost  in  the  ridges  of  Mount  Kofinus,  a  spur  of 
Ida,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  5000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  other  parts  of  the  shore,  cliffs  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  high  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea,  under  which  are  excel- 
lent spots  for  anchorage. 

This  coasting  work  would  naturally  lead  to  an  anxious 
examination  of  the  shore,  avoiding  the  outlying  dangers, 
and  hoping  for  indications  of  a  harbour  of  refuge ;  conse- 
quently the  scenery  would  impress  itself  upon  the  memory 
of  the  Apostle ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  visited  the 
island  on  his  release  from  Rome,  and  found  there  many 
Churches  needing  organization  and  establishment,  which 
having  supplied,  he  left  the  diocese  in  the  pastoral  care  of 
Titus,  the  first  Bishop  of  Crete  (Tit.  i.  S). 

Hard  by  was  the  city  of  Lasea,  long  ago  crumbled  to 
ruin, — probably  in  the  tenth  century,  when  the  Saracen 
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pirates  overran  the  island  with  fire  and  sword,  destroying 
every  city  that  remained  firm  to  its  faith*  Its  site  was  not 
found  till  the  year  1859,  when  Mr.  Tennant  discovered 
ruins  of  a  temple,  and  other  traces  of  a  place  of  ancient 
importance,  some  five  miles  north-east  of  Fair  Havens. 
Here  they  remained  till  the  approach  of  the  stormy  season 
made  sailing  dangerous,  and  all  thought  of  reaching  their 
destination  within  the  year  had  to  be  given  up.  "The 
fast  was  now  already  past," — ^supposed  to  be  the  great  Day 
of  Expiation,  which  being  solemnized  in  the  autumnal 
equinox,  would  make  the  date  mid-September,  from 
which  time  until  March,  according  to  the  Jews,  sailing 
was  considered  unsafe ;  so  a  consultation  was  held  by  the 
officers  of  the  ship,  whether  it  would  be  more  advisable  to 
winter  in  the  Fair  Havens,  or  to  run  on  some  forty  miles 
to  a  port  called  in  the  Authorized  Version  Phoenice  (in 
Revised  Version  Phoenix),  **  which  lieth  toward  the  south- 
west and  north-west,"  but  which  the  Revised  Version,  giving 
a  truer  idea  of  its  formation,  says,  "  looking  north-east  and 
south-east." 

Fair  Havens  was  not  a  good  wintering  place,  as  it  was 
fully  exposed  to  every  southerly  wind,  and  the  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  meet  with  a  harbour  which  should  lie  open 
to  the  south-east  The  opinion  of  the  majority  was  that 
the  endeavour  should  be  made  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

With  a  gentle  and  favouring  southerly  wind,  the  ship  at 
length  left  the  Fair  Havens,  and  had  a  brisk  run  close 
in  shore  for  four  miles  to  Cape  Matala,  from  which  point 
Port  Phoenix  lay  thirty-four  miles  to  the  W.N.W.  With 
hopes  of  a  voyage  of  but  a  few  hours'  duration,  the  vessel 
sped  part  of  the  way  across  the  bay,  and  with  such  a  sense 
of  security  that  she  towed  her  boat  behind  her.  But  within 
a  few  minutes  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed. 
Black  clouds  gathered  round  the  snowy  top  of  Ida,  and 
over  Jove's  great  mountain  burst  a  mighty  tempest,  now 
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called  a  typhoon  or  Levanter.  The  wind  shifted  in  a 
moment,  and  instead  of  running  before  a  gentle  south  wind, 
blowing  softly,  they  were  soon  tossed  helplessly  by  the 
wild  Euroclydon.  Concerning  this  wind  there  is  much  dis- 
cussion. The  Vulgate  and  other  versions  read,  Euraquilo, 
or  north-easter ;  and  which  of  the  two  is  most  correct  was  a 
much-debated  question.  The  Revised  Version  has  settled 
it  in  favour  of  Euraquilo.  St  Luke  himself  argues,  though 
unwittingly  perhaps,  in  favour  of  Euroclydon  when  he 
writes  "  the  wind  called  Euroclydon."  Had  he  written  **  a 
wind  called  Euraquilo,"  he  would  merely  have  said,  literally 
translated,  "  called  a  north-east  wind,"  whilst "  Euroclydon  " 
does  not  indicate  the  point  of  the  compass  from  which  the 
wind  blew,  but  simply  intimates  a  description  of  the  waves 
rolling  before  an  east  wind.  The  fury  of  the  tempest 
striking  with  full  force  upon  the  helpless  vessel,  unable  to 
resist  its  force,  she  scudded  before  the  wind  out  of  the 
intended  course  towards  the  small  island  of  Clauda  (now 
Gozzo).  Under  the  lee  of  this  island,  they  enjoyed  a  short 
respite,  of  which  they  availed  themselves  to  get  the  boat 
on  board,  which  had  been  running  in  tow  behind,  but  was 
now  full  of  water,  shipped  during  the  storm.  This  boat 
must  have  been  of  considerable  size  to  contain,  as  we  after- 
wards find  she  did,  all  those  shipmen  who  were  about  to 
abandon  the  vessel  in  so  dastardly  a  fashion  (ver.  30). 

When  at  last  the  tired  seamen  had  succeeded  in  hauling 
the  boat  on  board,  it  was  found  that  the  ship  had  com- 
menced leaking  to  a  serious  extent,  owing,  as  usual,  to  the 
heavy  strain  of  the  labouring  mast  upon  the  resistance  of 
the  ship's  planks.  This  obliged  them  to  resort  to  the 
expedient,  familiar  to  the  mariners  of  ancient  times,  of 
undergirding  the  ship — that  is,  passing  chains  or  cables 
round  the  hull,  and  hauling  them  taut  to  hold  the  gaping 
planks  together;  an  operation  c^Xltd  f rapping,  occasionally 
resorted  to  with  our  ordinary  sailing  vessels. 
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But  there  was  another  danger  menacing  them,  that  of 
driving  helplessly  south-west  till  they  were  only  stopped, 
to  their  ruin,  in  the  dangerous  shallows  of  the  dread  Syrtis, 
the  gulf  now  called  Sidra,  north  of  Tripoli.*  To  avert  this 
calamity  they  proceeded,  not  to  "  strike  sail,"  as  Authorized 
Version  has  it,  but  "to  lower  the  gear"  (;^aXao-airre9  to 
cKAoi),  that  is,  to  get  the  ship  as  snug  as  possible  by  lowerr 
ing  on  deck  the  heavy  yard  and  its  sail  and  all  top-heavy 
superfluities,  as  cables,  etc.;  everything  was  brought  down 
on  deck  except  the  storm  sail,  which  was  set  to  bear  her 
as  far  as  possible  on  a  straight  course.  "  And  so,"  adds 
the  historian,  '*  we  were  driven,"  drifting  along  and  laying 
to,  before  the  gale.  "  For  he  commandeth  and  raiseth  a 
stormy  wind,  which  lifteth  up  the  waves  of  the  deep.  They 
mount  up  to  the  heaven,  they  go  down  again  to  the  depths ; 
their  soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble.  They  reel  to  and 
fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at  their  wits' 
end  "  (Psalm  cvii.  25-27).  So  were  they  violently  tossed  by 
this  unceasing  pitiless  storm.  The  next  day  after  leaving 
Clauda,  the  ship's  course  being  slightly  altered,  they  ob- 
served continued  signs  of  leakage,  and  were  compelled  to 
throw  overboard  everything  but  what  was  indispensable,! 
as  in  the  ship  in  which  Jonah  sailed  (i.  5).  But  Paul  had 
secure  possession  of  that  which  was  priceless  to  him, — his 
faith,  of  which  neither  winds  nor  waves  could  bereave 
him. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  whole  narrative  is  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  remarks  that  the  relation  of  the 

*  The  translation  of  Authorized  Version,  "quicksands,"  is  a  reversion 
to  Wickliflfe,  from  whom  until  161 1  it  was  left  "  Syrtes,"  and  explained 
"  perilous  places  in  the  sea." 

t  The  Revised  Version  says  they  threw  overboard  "  the  freight,"  but 
was  not  the  wheat  that  was  thrown  over  in  ver.  38  the  freight  ?  There 
may,  however,  have  been  a  fair  amount  of  general  cargo  whith  would 
be  first  got  rid  of,  and  in  this  case  the  words  should  have  been  "  part 
of  the  freight." 
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stirring  incidents  of  the  voyage  is  given  just  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  an  intelligent  observer  who  was  not  a 
professional  seaman.  That  is,  he  describes  minutely  the 
obvious  aspect  of  things,  without  going  into  the  causes  or 
reasons  of  them.  He  tells  that  the  rudder  bands  were 
loosed  when  they  ran  the  ship  on  shore, — a  circumstance 
which  a  sailor  would  have  omitted,  as  needless  to  mention. 
He  tells  how  the  sailors  deemed  that  they  drew  nigh  to 
some  shore,  but  does  not  describe  the  indications.  And 
here  he  tells  that  the  ship  was  lightened,  but  omits  entering 
into  the  details.  All  this  reveals  the  unprofessional  seaman, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  recognise  the  keen  observer. 

Two  days  more  of  this  terrible  drifting,  and  the  seamen 
had  to  throw  overboard  the  mainyard  and  the  sail  further  to 
lighten  the  ship.  All  this  time  the  sailors'  only  usual  guide 
was  altogether  missing, — there  was  no  sun  visible  by  day,  no 
stars  appeared  by  night,  and  therefore  they  could  not  tell 
where  they  were ;  and  the  leak  kept  gaining.  Days  going 
on  for  fourteen  passed,  and  the  excitement  and  the  inces- 
sant work  of  pumping  or  baling  had  exhausted  the  men. 
They  had  taken  little  nourishment,  or  none,  for  much  of 
their  provision  had  been  spoilt  by  the  sea  water.  Hope 
seemed  sinking  in  the  bravest,  and  despair  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  coolest,  when  one  man,  whose  hope  was  stayed 
on  the  sure  promise  of  God,  arose  in  the  midst  to  revive 
their  drooping  spirits.  To  any  one  this  is  a  beautiful, 
and  to  the  devout  Christian  a  most  inspiriting,  sight  See 
this  terrified  miserable  crew,  and  not  over  loyal  to  their 
officers ;  the  soldiers  indignant  at  being  brought  through 
rashness  into  such  peril ;  the  Roman  officers  disconcerted 
and  perplexed, — ^gathering  round  this  one  weak  man  who 
has  risen,  by  the  mere  force  of  character,  to  the  foremost 
place  of  influence  in  the  ship.  So  a  truly  superior  mind 
is  sure  to  attain  the  rank  to  which  its  power  for  good  gives 
it  a  clear  title.    When  the  world  is  joyous  and  prosperous. 

36 
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the  Great-Hearts  are  unnoticed.  In  times  of  fear  and 
danger,  if  the  people  are  wise,  they  will  welcome  the 
great  and  the  good  to  the  front 

St.  Paul  reminded  them,  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  how 
they  had  not  listened  to  his  advice.  There  is  a  touch  of 
gentle  irony  in  his  allusion  to  what  they  \\z,w^  gained^ — ^^  all 
this  harm  and  loss."  But  he  immediately  passes  to  more 
agreeable  topics.  He  declares  to  them  that  he  has  had  a 
direct  revelation,  as  he  affirms,  from  ''the  God  whose  I  am, 
and  whom  I  serve,"  through  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  though  he  names  Him  not ;  but  it  was 
the  Lord  Himself  who  again  had  appeared  to  His  Apostle 
to  cheer  and  encourage  him,  and  to  be  a  source  of  strength 
and  a  means  of  grace  to  all  his  fellow-passengers ;  and  the 
revelation  thus  solemnly  brought  to  him  was  that  no  man's 
life  should  be  lost,  but  that  the  ship  would  not  be  saved. 
The  souls  that  sailed  with  Paul,  not  the  planks  and  timber 
that  carried  them,  should  be  given  to  him.  God's  purpose 
was  not  to  be  turned  aside.  Before  Caesar  he  was  to  come, 
and  before  Caesar  he  should  come.  Paul  was  now  Julius 
the  centurion's,  by  the  decree  of  Festus  ;  Julius  was  Paul's 
by  the  gift  of  God.  Paul  lastly  informed  them  that  they 
should  be  cast  on  a  certain  island. 

The  fourteenth  dark  and  weary  night  arrived  of  tossing* 
in  the  Sea  of  Adria,t  and  about  midnight  still  more  thrill- 

♦  Neither  the  "driven  up  and  dovm^  of  the  Authorized  Version 
nor  the  "driven  to  and  fro  ^^  of  the  Revised  Version,  in  the  Sea  of 
Adria,  seem  satisfactory  translations  of  dia<l>€pofup»v,  which  might  very 
properly  have  been  translated  "  driven  through^^  It  is  proved  by  the 
time  consumed  that  the  ship  drifted  in  a  straight  course  from  Clauda 
to  Malta,  whereas  "up  and  down"  and  "  to  and  fro  "  would  necessarily 
take  up  more  than  the  fourteen  days.  On  some  maps  of  St  Paul's 
Voyage,  the  track  from  Clauda  to  Malta  is  correctly  represented  by  a 
straight  line  ;  in  others,  it  is  erroneously  marked  as  a  zigzag  line. 

t  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Adriatic  Sea  has,  by  name, 
retired  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice  ;  the  whole  open  space  between  Crete 
Sicily,  and  Africa  having  been  formerly  called  Adria 
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ing  sounds  broke  upon  the  ear  ;  no  longer  a  howling  blast 
unmixed,  but  now  mingling  with  the  dash  of  breakers  upon 
some  rocky  shore;  and  ''the  sYiM^mtn  surmised  tYizX  they 
drew  near  to  some  country  "*  (Revised  Version). 

We  must  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  refer  to  a  truly 
remarkable  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  St.  Luke's  narrative. 
We  have  many  times  had  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
the  unanswerable  evidences  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book, 
but  perhaps  scarcely  any  to  exceed  this  in  conclusiveness. 
We  have  seen  that  the  gale  overtook  the  ship  within  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  that  contained  the  port  they  desired, 
but  never  reached,  and  that  it  carried  them  to  Clauda ; 
that  after  passing  this  island,  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the 
perilous  Syrtis  caused  them  to  turn  the  ship's  head  of) 
shore,  and  keeping  her  laid-to  on  the  starboard  tack,  she 
drifted  steadily  to  the  W.  |  N.  (near  about),  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  bearing  of  Malta  from  Clauda.  After  a  lapse 
of  fourteen  days  and  nights  of  incessant  storm,  they  arrived 
at  land,  and  that  land  turned  out  to  be  Malta,  which  lies 
exactly  W.  J  N.  of  Clauda.  Now  the  rate  of  drifting  in  a 
storm  may  be  taken,  on  an  average,  as  one  mile  and  a  half 
an  hour,  or  about  thirty-six  miles  in  twenty-four  hours, 
which  in  fourteen  days  would  carry  the  ship  nearly  476 
miles,  the  exact  distance  between  St  Paul's  Bay,  Malta, 
and  Clauda.  The  details  of  this  calculation  are  fully  given 
in  Mr.  Smith's  work,  pp.  125-127. 

When  the  noise  of  breakers  ahead  was  distinctly  heard 
through  the  darkness,  they  hove  the  lead,  and  found 
twenty  fathoms,  and  further  on  fifteen, — exactly  agreeing 
with  the  sounding  in  St.  Paul's  Bay  after  passing  Koura 
Point  Care  must  now  be  taken  not  to  be  dashed  suddenly 
upon  the  rocks  of  an  unknown  coast,  and  four  anchors  are 
cast  out  of  the  stern.     This  is  an  unusual  proceeding,  both 

*  Is  "surmised"  any  way  preferable  to  "deemed?"  See  "evil 
surmisings,"  i  Tim.  vi.  4. 
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as  to  the  number  and  the  position  of  the  anchors.  But 
there  was  good  reason  for  it,  for  the  ship's  head  must  be 
kept  facing  the  unseen  danger.  In  this  position,  there  being 
nothing  further  to  do  until  daylight,  the  sailors  wished 
that  it  would  come.  With  the  first  rays  of  morning  the 
seamen  realized  their  own,  but  not  thinking  of  any  one 
else's,  danger,  plotted  a  base  scheme  for  saving  their  lives 
by  pretending  that  they  were  about  to  cast  out  anchors 
from  the  fore-ship  also,  and  were  lowering  the  boat 
"  under  colour "  to  do  this,  but  in  fact  to  row  away  and 
leave  the  rest  to  their  fate.  But  the  Eye  of  God  was  upon 
them,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  opened  Paul's  eyes  to  their 
design.  Without  speaking  to  the  seamen,  or  to  the  master, 
or  the  owner,  who  perhaps  were  in  the  plot,  but  turning  to 
the  centurion,  he  cried,  "  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship, 
ye  cannot  be  saved."  He  does  not  say  we  cannot.  The 
soldiers  cared  nothing  for  the  lives  of  their  prisoners,  nor 
did  Paul  fear  for  his  own  ;  but  he  r^arded  the  promise 
made,  that  God  had  given  him  the  lives  of  all  that  sailed 
with  him,  and,  like  a  sensible  man,  he  used  means  to  secure 
the  realization  of  the  promise. 

Moved  by  this  warning,  the  soldiers  cut  the  ropes  by 
which  the  boat  was  fastened,  and  let  it  fall  into  the  sea, 
which  at  once  threw  it  upon  the  rocks,  where  it  was 
broken  up. 

By  this  time  the  daylight  had  appeared,  and  Paul  knew 
that  they  would  very  soon  be  in  need  of  all  their  bodily 
strength  in  struggling  against  the  waves.  He  once  more 
took  the  lead  which  had  become  natural  to  him,  and  was 
cheerfully  accorded  by  the  ship's  company  and,  urging,  that 
having  now  been  fourteen  days  suffering  through  great 
scarcity  of  food,  he  entreated  them  to  take  some  nourish- 
ment to  strengthen  themselves,  repeating  the  assurance 
that  he  knew  from  God  that  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  should 
be  injured.     With  manly  simplicity,  fearless  of  looks  or 
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remarks,  he  took  bread  in  his  hands,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  and  besought  God,  with  thanksgiving,  for  a  bless- 
ing, in  the  sight  of  all  They  all  knew  that  Paul  worshipped 
an  unseen  God  unknown  to  them.  How  forcibly  the  simple 
and  dignified  action  of  St  Paul  must  have  brought  a  mea- 
sure of  conviction  to  their  minds,  that  his  God  must  be 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  [ 

So  all  these  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  exhausted  men 
took  food,  and  recovered  strength  and  spirit  for  the  im- 
pending shock.  All  due  preparations  were  made  for 
running  the  ship  end-on  to  the  shore,  only  seeking  out,  if 
possible,  a  safe  place  for  stranding  her,  and  with  this  object 
in  view,  they  threw  overboard  the  whole  lading  of  Egyptian 
wheat.  Straining  their  eyes  to  the  utmost,  they  could  not 
tell  on  what  land  they  were  about  to  be  thrown  ;  but  they 
discovered  a  creek  with  a  gradually  shelving  shore,  which 
seemed  to  promise  some  degree  of  comparative  safety,  and 
hither  they  resolved  to  cast  their  ship  ashore  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. To  be  in  readiness  to  steer  her,  the  rudders  were 
unlashed  and  lowered  into  the  water,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  cables  were  cut,  and  the  anchors  left  in  the  sea.  Then 
hoisting  the  foresail  or  storm  sheet  to  the  wind,  and  com- 
mitting themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  the 
waves,  they  made  rapidly  for  the  land.  In  a  place  hard 
by  the  little  island  of  Salmonetta  is  a  shore,  the  very 
nature  and  soundings  of  which  correspond  exactly  with  the 
description  here  given,  the  bottom  being  tenacious,  consist- 
ing of  fragments  pulverized  from  the  disintegrating  rocks 
that  gird  the  bay.  Here  the  unfortunate  ship  struck,  and 
became  firmly  fixed  by  the  keel  under  the  bows  to  the 
muddy  bottom,  while  the  advancing  waves  beat  upon  her 
stern,  and  her  timbers  creaking  and  groaning,  threatened 
instant  destruction. 

The  soldiers'  first  thought  was  for  their  own  lives  and 
safety,  even  after  they  had  reached  the   shore;  for  they 
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knew  that  if  the  prisoners  under  their  charge  should 
escape,  their  own  lives  would  be  forfeited.  To  prevent 
this  they  drew  their  swords,  and  were  about  to  slay  their 
prisoners,  when  Julius,  immediately  thinking  of  Paul,  whom 
he  loved  and  esteemed,  with  a  voice  of  stem  authority 
commanded  them  to  forbear,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
crew,  the  soldiers,  and  the  prisoners,  should  throw  them- 
selves into  the  sea^  and  save  their  lives  as  best  they  could. 
And  thus,  on  broken  planks  and  floating  articles  of  what- 
ever kind,  or  by  swimming,  every  man  escaped  safe  to 
land. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MALTA. 

Acts  xxviii.  1-14. 

Winter  of  A.D.  60-61 — NerOy  Emperor. 

"  Let  love  of  the  brethren  continue.  Forget  not  to  shew  love  unto 
strangers :  for  thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  unawares.'' — 
Heb.  xiii.  2  (Revised  Version). 

SO  by  a  wonderful  deliverance  was  every  man  of  those 
who  sailed  with  Paul  and  whom  God  had  given  to 
him  saved  from  imminent  death.  It  is  evident  to  all  that 
know  St  Paul's  Bay,  that  the  Divine  interposition  alone 
could  have  saved  every  life  there  without  an  exception.  On 
reaching  land,  drenched  and  cold  as  they  were,  the  most 
important  question  to  be  answered  was,  Where  are  we  f 
for  as  yet  not  a  man  knew.  The  mariners  would  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  harbour  where  Valetta  now  stands, 
and  at  which  ships  of  Alexandria  were  wont  to  touch  ;  but 
this  bleak  and  desolate  coast  was  unknown  to  them,  until 
they  were  informed  by  the  kindly  natives  that  they  had 
been  wrecked  at  Melita,  now  Malta. 

It  seems  unaccountable  that  there  should  ever  have  been 
doubts  whether  the  Melita  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  was  the 
island  now  called  Malta,  or  the  small  island  of  Melita,  now 
Meleda,  off  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  140  miles  N.  W.  of 
Dyrrachium.  The  first  to  whom  the  latter  theory  occurred 
was  Constantine,  the  Purple-born  (A.D.  911-959),  who  has 
been  followed  in  later  times  by  Bryant  and  by  Mr.  Falconer 
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the  learned  editor  of  Strabo,  and  others ;  but  to  support 
this  theory,' they  must  limit  the  name  of  Adria  to  the  Gulf 
of  Venice,  though  it  extended  from  Crete  to  Sicily,  and 
as  far  as  Carthage.  They  must  establish  that  "  barbarian  " 
meant  what  it  means  now,  and  not  people  speaking  other 
languages  than  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  they  of  course 
assume,  that  because  there  are  no  vipers  in  Malta  now, 
therefore  there  never  were  any.  All  of  these  premises 
being  false,  the  theory  falls  to  the  ground,  and  Malta, 
which  fulfils  every  condition,  is  found  to  be  the  spot  where 
St.  Paul  was  cast  ashore  alive,  and  where  he  wintered  for 
three  months. 

Malta  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  was  peopled  by  immigrants 
from  Phoenicia,  or  the  Carthaginians  of  North  Africa,  and 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  The  native  modem 
Maltese  language  into  which  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book 
have  been  translated,  is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Phoenician. 
It  has  been  in  English  possession  since  1800,  and  assured  to 
us  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  18 14.  With  Gozo,  it  contains 
an  area  of  1 1 5  square  miles,  and  the  total  population,  in- 
clusive of  British  troops,  being  i6o,ocx),  the  number  of 
persons  to  the  square  mile  is  nearly  140,  a  remarkably 
dense  population  for  so  small  an  island.  It  would  be  little 
to  the  credit  of  the  active  and  industrious  Maltese  if  they 
had  left  to  breed  among  them  poisonous  serpents,  and  that 
in  a  country  where  there  is  so  little  wood. 

It  is  too  well-known  to  need  repetition  here,  that  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  the  words  "barbarian"  and  "  barbarous'* 
had  very  different  meanings  from  the  present.  *'  I  am 
debtor,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  both  to  Greeks  and  to  Barbarians, 
both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  foolish*'  (Rom.  i.  14).  "  If  then 
I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall  be  to  him  that 
speaketh  a  Barbarian,  and  he  that  speaketh  will  be  a  Bar- 
barian unto  me"  (i  Cor.  xiv.  11).  It  was  simply  equivalent 
to  foreigner.     How  the  north  coast  of  Africa  came  to  be 
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called  Barbary,  or  whether  barbarian  is  a  term  derived  from 
the  name  of  that  country,  is  a  question  for  the  learned. 

These  excellent  people,  unlike  the  wreckers  of  our  own 
coasts,  who  not  so  long  since  disg^ced  the  English  name, 
watched  with  deep  interest  and  sympathy,  not  for  the  plunder 
of  what  might  be  left  from  the  fury  of  the  storm,  but  for  the 
rescue  of  the  crew  and  passengers.  Moved  by  <f>iXap0poyn'iaf 
or  love  of  man  (for  this  is  the  word  used  by  St.  Luke),  they 
lighted  fires  to  dry  the  dripping  garments  and  revive  the 
benumbed  limbs  of  the  sufferers;  and  gave  hospitable  enter- 
tainment to  all  without  exception,  out  of  pity  for  their  suf- 
ferings from  the  persistent  (top  i<f>€<TT&Ta)  rain  and  from  the 
cold,  St.  Paul  was  never  content  to  be  merely  ministered 
unto  when  he  could  minister  also ;  and  he  too,  notwithstand- 
ing his  bodily  exhaustion,  must  lend  a  hand  to  relieve  those 
who  possessed  less  strength  and  energy  than  himself. 
While  actively  busy  in  collecting  the  prickly  heather  which 
still  grows  around  the  bay  that  is  honoured  by  bearing  the 
Apostle's  name,  he  had  laid  an  armful  on  the  fire,  when, 
angrily  bursting  into  sudden  life  under  the  influence  of  the 
heat,  a  viper  sprang  forth  from  the  fire  and,  revengefully 
fastening  its  fangs  upon  the  extended  hand  of  Paul,  fixed 
upon  it  with  its  deadly  bite.  The  venom  of  a  poisonous 
serpent  is  contained  in  a  gland  situated  at  the  base  of  each 
of  its  two  poisonous  fangs,  which  occupy  the  place  of  our 
superior*  eye-teeth,  and  which,  when  in  an  inactive  state,  lie 
back  on  the  jaw,  but  when  the  animal  is  irritated,  stand  out 
at  right  angles  to  the  bone,  and  with  its  bite,  given  with  a 
sudden  stroke,  the  fangs  penetrate  the  flesh,  the  poison 
runs  down  the  hollow  tooth,  and  is  transferred  into  the  veins 
of  the  unfortunate  victim,  upon  whom,  though  not  a  drop 
of  blood  may  have  flowed,  the  effect  is  instantaneous  : 
swelling  and  inflammation  ensue  in  a  few  minutes  ;  the 
sufferer  becomes  enfeebled,  and  walking  becomes  painful 
and  respiration  laborious ;  burning  thirst  is   followed   by 
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livid  discoloration,  and,  if  the  wound  is  fatal,  in  a  very  short 
time  by  the  coldness  and  rigidity  of  death.  It  is  like  the 
sufferings  so  vividly  portrayed  by  the  Psalmist :  "  I  am 
poured  out  like  water,  and  all  my  bones  are  out  of  joint ; 
my  heart  is  like  wax;  it  is  melted  in  the  midst  of  my 
bowels.  My  strength  is  dried  up  like  a  potsherd  ;  and  my 
tongue  cleaveth  to  my  jaws ;  and  Thou  hast  brought  me 
into  the  dust  of  death"  (Psalm  xxii.  14-15).  Such  were 
the  symptoms  which  the  islanders,  gazing  anxiously  and 
intently  on  Paul,  expected  to  see  rapidly  manifesting 
themselves ;  as,  when  Cleopatra  died — 

"  Tremblingly  she  stood, 
And  on  the  sudden  dropped'*  {Antony  and  Cleopatra^  V.  2) ; 

and  they  whispered  one  to  another  with  awe,  observing 
the  prisoner's  chain  hanging  from  his  wrist,  "  This  is  a 
murderer.  He  has  escaped  the  wrath  of  the  elements,  but 
the  gods  are  angry  with  him,  and  Justice  will  not  suffer  him 
to  live."*  Alas !  unconsciously  they  had  hit  the  only  dark, 
but  not  ineffaceable,  spot  in  the  life  of  Paul,  who  by  his  own 
confession  was  a  murderer  (Acts  xxii.  20) ;  but  because  he 
did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief,  God  had  mercy  upon  him 
(i  Tim.  i.  13).  They  knew  but  little  ;  Divine  light  had  not 
yet  opened  their  eyes.  It  would  be  brought  to  them  by 
the  very  lips  which  they  now  believed  would  close  immedi- 
ately in  death.  But  though  they  knew  not  yet  the  Just 
One,  they  did  believe  what  some  are  found  even  in  this 
Christian  land  to  deny,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  divine 
justice,  and  that  there  is  a  God  who  rules  the  world.  But 
they  fell  into  another  error  more  common  still,  that  all  sin 
is  punished  in  this  world,  because  ''we  see  the  prosperity  of 

*  ovK  cacrri  rovrh  y  fj  Aiicrj. — Soph,  Antigone^  544- 

"  Extrema  per  illos 
Justitia  excedens  terris  vestigia  jecit" 

VirgiL'  Georg.  II.  473-4. 
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the  wicked,  and  there  are  no  bands  in  their  death,  but  their 
strength  is  firm  "  (Psalm  IxxiiL  3-5)  ;  and  into  that  other 
error,  too,  that  trouble  is  always  a  mark  of  God's  wrath  ;  for 
do  we  not  remdhiber  the  Tower  of  Siloam  ?  (St.  Luke  xiii. 
4,  5).  But  none  of  these  things  happened.  God  was  mani- 
festly with  this  good  man,  and,  without  agitation  or  fear, 
he  shook  off  the  creature  into  the  fire  and  took  no  harm, 
— experiencing  the  realization  of  the  promise  of  Jesus, 
"  They  shall  take  up  serpents  ....  and  it  shall  in  no  wise 
hurt  them ; "  and  again,  "  Behold,  I  have  given  you  autho- 
rity to  tread  upon  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the 
power  of  the  enemy ;  and  nothing  shall  in  any  wise  hurt 
you  "  (Luke  x.  19).  So  shall  the  old  serpent,  the  devil,  be 
trodden  under  foot  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  all 
his  power  pass  away  and  be  for  ever  gone  ! 

And  now  the  people  change  their  minds.  Reversing  the 
process  through  which  the  inhabitants  of  Lystra  had  gone, 
who  first  took  Paul  for  a  god  and  then  in  their  blind  fickle- 
ness would  have  slain  him,  the  Melitenes  passed  from  horror 
at  his  imaginary  crimes  to  worshipping  him  as  a  god.  But 
before  Paul  left  them,  we  believe  that  they  had  looked  up 
from  the  servant  to  his  Heavenly  Master  and  theirs.* 

An  interesting  illustration  will  be  found  in  Lewin  of  one 
leaf  of  an  ancient  ivory  diptych  of  the  4th  century,  repre- 
senting St.  Paul  at  Malta  shaking  off  the  serpent,  healing 
the  sick,   and    apparently  consecrating  a   bishop,    which 

♦  It  is  known  that  the  viper  has  vanished  from  the  Isle  of  Arran, 
and  is  never  found  in  Ireland.  Physical  changes  and  other  altered 
conditions  produced  by  the  progress  or  decay  of  agriculture,  greatly 
alter  the  fauna  (or  living  inhabitants)  of  a  district.  How  many  wild 
animals  have  disappeared  out  of  Britain  is  well  known.  But  ignorance 
and  superstition  must  be  guarded  against.  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  a 
Roman  Catholic  commentator  of  the  seventeenth  century,  tells  in  this 
place  that  venomous  serpents  and  scorpions,  even  if  brought  into  Malta 
alive,  straightway  lose  their  deadly  power  ;  that  St.  Paul  has  been  seen 
in  arms  defending  Malta  against  the  Turks,  and  that  there  are  three 
pictures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  island,  painted  by  St  Luke ! 
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makes  it  not  unlikely  that  the  tradition  that  Publius  (or  at 
any  rate,  some  other  man)  was  made  bishop  of  Malta  may 
not  be  altogether  unfounded. 

Malta  was  at  this  time  a  place  of  some  importance.  It 
had  manufactures  alluded  to  by  Cicero  (in  Verrem  iL  4.  46, 
and  St/ius  Italicus  xiv.  251) ;  and  it  had  a  settled  govern- 
ment, being  ruled  by  a  Roman  officer,  who  bore  the  official 
title  of  nPnrOS  MEAITAWN  KAI  tat  a/in  (Chlcf 
of  the  Melitenes  and  Gaulae,  t,g.  of  Gozo),  found  in  an  in- 
scription at  Citta  Vecchia  {Boeckh  Inscr,,  5754).  A  Latin 
inscription  in  marble,  found  also  in  the  island,  bore  the 
title  of  *'  Melit  Primus."  Here  is  therefore  a  further  ex- 
ample of  St  Luke's  accuracy  in  designating  the  rulers  of 
countries,  that  he  names  Publius  as  "the  chief  man"  of 
the  island  (t^  ir^mrtp  r^  yiycroi;). 

Publius  invited  into  his  own  residence,  near  the  present 
Government  House,  Paul  and  his  companions,  and  probably 
Julius  and  the  principal  officers,  and  for  three  da)^  enter- 
tained them  with  all  courtesy,  kindness,  and  hospitality. 
That  Roman  rulers,  even  of  less  than  proconsular  rank,  lived 
in  considerable  state  and  dignity,  has  lately  been  attested 
by  the  interesting  discovery  of  a  magnificent  Roman  villa 
of  great  extent  at  Brading,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Under 
that  hospitable  roof,  Publius  had  received  his  aged  father, 
who  was  suffering  greatly  from  intermittent  attacks  of  fever 
and  of  dysentery  (irvperoU  koi  hixreinepia).  St.  Luke  mentions 
the  particular  affliction  under  which  the  patient  was  suffering 
in  the  usual  medical  style  peculiar  to  himself  among  the 
Gospel  writers.*  Paul,  hearing  of  the  distress  occasioned 
by  this  disorder,  entered  the  sick  man's  room,  prayed  to  God 
for  healing  power,  laid  his  hands  upon  him,  as  Peter  had 
done  to  Tabitha  (Acts  ix.  40),  and  raised  him  up  to  health. 

♦  The  case  of  Simon  Peter's  wife's  mother  is  distinguished  by  the 
singular  number,  irvptrS  fifyoX^,  "  a  great  fever  ;"  both  are  connected 
with  the  verb  avvfxtaOai,  afflicted  or  troubled. 
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In  accordance  with  St.  Luke's  habitual  manner,  there  is  no 

allusion   to  the  powerful   moral  effect  which  so  great  a 

wonder  must  have  produced  upon  the  islanders;  but,  moved 

by  faith  and  hope,  all  the  rest  {ol  XoiiroX)  of  the  sufferers 

kept  coming  (for  so  the  original  implies)  during  the  rest  of 

the  Apostle's  sojourn  in  the  island,  and  were  healed.     What 

a  happy  time  was  this  for  the  little  company !     There  are 

no  drawbacks  to  their  pleasure ;  no  envious,  scowling  Jews 

dog  their  steps.    The  generous  sympathy  of  the  Melitenes 

supplies  the  want   of  all  that  the  shipwrecked  men  had 

lost.    They  bestowed  every  friendly  attention,  and  in  return 

received  the  divine  blessing  of  restored  health  of  body, 

and  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  heathen  to  the  things 

which  belonged  to  their  eternal  peace.     Caves  and  grottos 

are  shown  as  the  dwelling-places  of  the  Apostle  ;  but  why 

these  should  be  pointed  out,  rather  than  confess  that  the 

houses  in  which  they  were  received  exist  no  longer,  it  is 

not  hard  to  discover.    The  grottos  are  there ;  the  houses 

are  gone. 

And  so  that  winter  wore  happily  away,  and  with  the 
early  spring  the  centurion  began  to  look  out  for  means  to 
transport  his  charge  over  their  last  stage  to  Rome.  The 
Melitenes,  with  their  favourable  dispositions  still  further 
won  by  the  inestimable  benefits  both  earthly  and  heavenly 
which  they  enjoyed  through  St.  Paul,  vied  with  each  other 
in  showing  him  every  honour;  and  as  the  time  of  their 
departure  drew  near,  made  up  their  losses  to  them  by 
abundant  presents  of  clothing,  provisions,  and  money. 
Then  another  Alexandrian  ship,  which  had  been  forced  to 
winter  on  the  island,  bearing  the  sign  of  the  Dioscuri  or 
the  Twin  Brothers  (rather  freely  translated  in  Authorized 
Version  by  Castor  and  Pollux),  took  them  all  on  board 
with  her  own  complement  of  men.  She  must  have  been  a 
ship  of  larger  burthen  than  their  former  unfortunate  craft, 
if  she  took  the  whole  276  men  on  board. 
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From  Malta  to  Syracuse  in  Sicily  is  a  distance  of  80 
miles;  and  there  they  tarried  three  days  for  business 
Thence,  the  wind  being  from  the  north  or  thereabouts,  they 
had  to  tack  to  reach  Rhegium  (now  Reg^io).  But  in 
leaving  that  port,  a  fair  south  wind  blew,  bringing  them  in 
a  single  day  182  miles,  past  Strongyle,  or  Stromboli,  a 
smoking  volcano,  on  their  left,  to  Puteoli,  in  the  beautiful 
Bay  of  Naples.  Here  Paul  might,  gaze  with  interest 
upon  Vesuvius,  a  conical  mountain  to  the  eastward  of 
the  bay,  reported  to  be  an  extinct  volcano,  but  green  with 
the  richest  meadow-land  and  noble  vineyards,  and  the 
summit  dark,  ashy,  and  bare  of  vegetation ;  and  the  two 
beautiful  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  at  its  base 
its  gay  citizens  little  thinking  how  in  a  few  years  the  green 
mountain  would  blaze  with  fatal  fires,  and  bury  those  fair 
cities  in  a  grave  of  boiling  lava  and  red-hot  ashes. 

At  Puteoli,  brotherly  hands  were  extended  to  grasp 
those  of  the  welcome  apostle  of  good  tidings  for  the 
Gentiles.  Julius,  with  his  unvarying  kindness,  indulgently 
left  his  prisoners  here  several  days  with  their  brethren  in 
Christ  Jesus ;  and  then  the  whole  party  moved  on  towards 
the  Eternal  City. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ROME. 

Acts  xxviii.  15-31. 

spring  A.D.  61-63 — Emperor^  Nero. 

"  Hoc  nemus,  hunc,  inquit,  frondoso  vertice  collem, 
(Quis  Deus,  incertum  est,)  habitat  Deus  :  Arcades  ipsum 
Credunt  se  vidisse  Jovem,  quum  saepe  nigrantem 
JEgida,  concuteret  dextrd^  nimbosque  cieret" 

"Aland 
Which  was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command, 
And  is  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  master-mould  of  Natures's  heavenly  hand  ; 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 
The  beautiful,  the  brave,  the  lords  of  earth  and  sea, 
The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of  Rome ! 
«  «  «  «  « 

Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility  ; 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  inmiaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced." — 

«  CAilde  Harold;'  IV.  25. 

AT  last,  by  the  queen  of  roads,  the  Imperial  Via 
Appia,  the  centre  of  the  known  world  is  approached ; 
and  while  the  distant  roar  is  already  filling  the  air  with  the 
innumerable  sounds  of  a  seething  population  of  nearly  two 
millions,  the  eager  crowd  upon  the  stony  way  becomes  at 
every  hour  more  dense  and  more  varied.  From  the  Golden 
Milestone  on  the  Palatine  Hill  there  radiated  thirty-one 
roads,  leading  to  every  distant  region  of  the  vast  empire 
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ruled  by  Rome.  But  of  these  none  surpassed  the  Appian  in 
interest,  in  importance,  and  in  magnificence.  It  ran  from 
under  the  Palatine,  through  the  Porta  Capena,  or  Capuan 
Gate,  to  the  coast  at  Anxur,  or  Terracina,  thence  to  Puteoli, 
now  Pozzuoli,  in  Greek  times  Dicaearchia,  and  thence  to  the 
port  of  Brundusium,  on  the  Adriatic,  a  length  of  350  miles. 

It  was,  therefore,  on  landing  at  Puteoli  from  the  ship  of 
Alexandria,  which,  as  a  corn  ship  from  Egypt,  had  entered 
the  harbour  without  striking  her  top-sail,*  that  Paul  turned 
his  face  towards  Rome  on  the"Viarum  R^ina."  "The 
shore  is  lined  by  the  forest-arbutus,  juniper,  phillyrea,  tall 
flowering  heath  and  myrtle,  which  have  grown  into  great 
trees,  and  are  all  tangled  together  with  garlands  of  smilax 
and  honeysuckle  "  (Hare :  "  Days  near  Rome  *^. 

Here,  however,  was  happily  met,  on  the  soil  of  Italy 
herself,  a  band  of  Christian  brethren  settled  at  Puteoli,  a 
proof  of  the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  far  beyond  the  walls  of  Rome.  Here  Julius  must 
have  been  solicited  by  the  brethren,  and  would  yield  his 
ready  acquiescence  to  their  request  that  he  would  permit 
Paul  to  stay  among  them  for  seven  days,  which  would  give 
them  an  opportunity  for  Lord's  Day  services,  and  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  By  this  time  was  not 
Julius  himself  with  the  greatest  probability  a  disciple  ?  We 
can  hardly  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasurable  hope  that  he  had 
heard  with  glad  acceptance  the  message  of  the  Gospel 
during  all  those  months  he  had  been  in  close  communion 
with  his  deeply  interesting  prisoner;  and  who  shall  say 
that  he  did  not  join  in  the  little  Christian  assemblies  that 
for  several  days  gathered  round  Paul  at  Puteoli,  with  some 
of  his  officers  and  his  men  ?  This  is  far  easier  to  believe 
than  to  disbelieve. 

After  this  happy  reunion,  the  company  pursued  their  way 

*  "  Solis  (/.^.  navibus  Alexandrinis)  enim  licet  supparum  intenderf, 
quod  in  alto  omnes  habent  naves." — Seneca,  £p.  77. 
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to  Rome,  a  distance  of  150  miles.  The  Appian  Road  was 
commenced  by  Appius  Claudius,  A.U.C.  441,  and  was,  there- 
fore, more  than  300  years  old  at  the  time  the  Apostle  tra- 
versed it  It  was  laid  with  the  hardest  stone  that  could  be 
found,  brought  from  a  great  distance,  large  and  squared,  and 
cemented  together  with  the  utmost  firmness.  From  the  re- 
mains it  appears  that  it  was  "built"  of  three  layers,  the  lowest 
of  rubble  stones  laid  in  mortar,  the  second  of  gravel,  each 
three  feet  in  thickness,  upon  which  was  laid  the  surface  of 
square  sets.  The  breadth  of  the  road  was,  however,  not  more 
than  fourteen  feet ;  only  the  width  of  some  little  country 
road  in  England.  But  roads  so  splendidly  made  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  wide  ones.  Rome  had  constructed 
all  these  great  roads  unconsciously  for  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel.  So  let  us  hope  and  believe  that  Great  Britain  has 
been  in  this  most  eventful  century  preparing,  for  its  final 
extension  throughout  the  world,  paths  for  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  by  her  marvellous  inventions,  almost  annihilating 
space  and  time. 

At  the  distance  of  thirty-three  miles  from  the  city,  at 
the  market  of  Appius,  a  company  of  Christians,  having 
heard  of  his  approach,  came  to  meet  the  Apostle.  This 
Appii  Forum  was  a  noisy,  rough  place,  "  differtum  nautis 
cauponibus  atque  malignis "  {Hot,,  Serm.  I.  v.  3),  crowded 
with  sailors  and  grasping  publicans,  the  resort  of  the 
bargemen  who  trafficked  upon  the  canal  which  ran  parallel 
with  the  Appian  Way,  from  Appii  Forum  to  Terracina  on 
the  Bay ;  which  was  the  way  usually  taken  by  travellers  by 
night  from  Terracina  to  Rome.  Ten  miles  further,  twenty- 
three  miles  from  Rome,  at  Three  Taverns,  a  third  party  of 
Christians  was  met,  to  cheer  the  lai^e  heart  of  the  Apostle. 

These  would  probably  swell  the  little  company  to  some- 
what important  proportions.  But  they  would  be  little 
noticed  in  the  constantly  flowing  double  stream  of  pas- 
sengers of  every  rank  and  station  that  rolled  like  a  never- 

37 
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ceasing  flood  to  and  from  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
''great  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  of  the  earth/'  re- 
nowned to  all  ages,  rich  with  the  tribute  and  the  spoils 
of  nations. 

''  To  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 
What  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in  : 
Praetors,  proconsuls  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state  ; 
Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power  ; 
Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  and  wings ; 
Or  embassies  from  r^ons  far  remote, 
In  various  habits  on  the  Appian  Road.*' 

''Paradise Regained,"*  Book  IV. 

As  St.  Paul  and  his  humble  retinue,  guarded  by  the 
military  escort,  moved  forward,  they  saw  on  either  hand  a 
stately  avenue  of  magnificent  tombs  of  the  great  patrician 
families  of  Rome,  then  rich  with  every  variety  of  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture,  now  mounds  of  undistinguishable  ruins. 
Sparkling  fountains  plashed  at  intervals.  And  who  is  he 
and  what  is  he  who  seems  so  way-worn^  so  bowed  down 
with  toil  and  anxious  care,  chained  to  a  soldier  and  seem- 
ingly some  dangerous  criminal  ?  **  VicH  victoribus  leges 
dabunt "  *  might  Seneca  have  said  then,  as  he  had  after- 
wards reason  to  admit.  The  world  does  not  know  its  greatest 
men  until  the  force  of  circumstances  has  made  it  bow  to 
their  superior  strength  and  will.  Then  they  approach  the 
Alban  Hills,  with  many  towns  and  villages  in  sight  bearing 
great  historical  names,  which  awake  a  thousand  heroic 
associations ;  and  the  hill  is  crowned  with  the  great  temple 
of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  the  centre  of  the  affections  of  the  Latin 
tribes.  Soft  and  beautiful  are  the  Alban  Hills  in  their 
everchanging  hues  of  light  and  shade ;  now  tender  gpreen 
or  sapphire  blue  with  the  radiant  glories  of  the  spring, 
now  russet  and  amethystine  with  the.  mellowed  splendour 

♦  Aug.  de  Civ.  vi.  ii :  "The  conquered  shall  impose  laws  upon 
their  conquerors.*' 
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of  the  autumn.  But  as  Paul  gazed  on  the  beauty  of 
an  Italian  spring,  he  would  be  charmed  with  the  banks 
covered  with  hepaticas,  cyclamens,  violets,  and  every  shade 
of  anemone,  while  higher  up,  amid  the  richly  flowering 
laurustinus  and  genista,  patches  of  hesperis  would  shed 
their  purple  glow  in  the  sunshine. 

Aricia  is  passed  at  an  easy  stage  from  Rome;  and  then^ 
upon  a  gentle  rise,  St.  Paul  obtained  his  first  view  of  Rome, 
Rome !  name  of  strength  (fHOfirj)  and  of  enduring  power  and 
mighty  influence !  Jerusalem,  Athens,  Rome,  the  three 
great  centres  of  the  life  of  the  world,  will  now  have  heard  the 
Apostle's  witness ;  Jerusalem  for  the  spiritual,  Athens  for 
the  intellectual,  Rome  for  the  physical  and  governing  life 
of  mankind.  When  he  saw  Rome,  no  wonder  that  St.  Paul, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  a  powerful  impulse  of  thankfulness, 
lifted  up  his  voice,  "  thanked  God  "  that  the  desire  of  his 
heart  was  accomplished,  "  and  took  courage." 

He  would  see  a  vast  city  spreading  itself  over  the  wide 
Campagna,  with  edifices  massed  upon  and  between  the 
Seven  Hills,  and  stretching  far  beyond  the  walls  of  Servius 
TuUius.  But  it  would,  if  we  could  have  beheld  the  same 
scene,  appear  to  us  to  be  wanting  in  that  which  constitutes 
the  chief  beauty  of  a  modern  Christian  city, — its  tall  and 
heaven-pointing  spires  and  its  majestic  domes,  declaring 
to  us  that  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  that  Paul  came  to 
destroy,  are  now  no  more.  It  was  a  vast  indiscriminate 
mass,  without  beauty  of  colour  or  proportion.  It  needed 
a  nearer  approach  to  remark  the  splendour  of  marble 
palaces  and  baths,  where  the  Egyptian  granite  was  beau- 
tifully encrusted  with  the  precious  green  serpentine  of 
Numidia,  and  where  temples  and  colonnades  were  inlaid 
with  flashing  gold  that  dazzled  the  beholder  with  the 
reflected  rays  of  the  Italian  sun. 

The  roar  of  the  thronging  city  now  fell  full  upon  the  ear  of 
Paul,  unused  to  such  scenes  of  intense  activity ;  and  among 
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chariots  and  horsemen  and  crowds  of  hurrying  pedestrians, 
he  passed  under  the  Capuan  Gate,  dripping  with  moisture 
from  the  aqueduct  that  was  carried  over  it,  and  of  which  only 
the  ruins  are  now  traceable.  But  hard  by  the  site  stands 
the  majestic  ruin  of  the  Arch  of  Drusus,  over  which  also 
was  carried  the  aqueduct  which  conveyed  the  water  that 
supplied  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  and  under  which  we  know 
that  the  Apostle  must  have  passed.  This  arch  is  the  most 
perfect  monument  extant  of  Augustan  architecture,  narrow, 
plain,  and  heavy,  but  of  a  stern  and  dignified  simplicity. 
Here  they  entered  the  original  ancient  city  of  Rome  by 
passing  through  the  old  walls  of  Servius  TuUius,  which  no 
longer  confined  Imperial  Rome  within  their  too  narrow 
limits.  It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  expatiate  here 
on  the  greatness  and  the  littleness,  the  splendour  and  the 
squalor,  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  this  queen  of  all  nations; 
but  the  fast  contracting  space  forbids,  and  we  must  again 
refer  our  readers  to  the  well  attested  pages  of  Conybeare 
and  Howson  and  of  Lewin,  only  ourselves  entering  but  very 
briefly  on  this  absorbing  subject  A  walk  through  modem 
London,  with  its  wide  thoroughfares  and  its  admirable 
police,  its  parks  and  its  palaces,  would  give  no  idea  of  a 
walk  through  ancient  Rome,  crowded  and  inconveniently 
built,  though  with  an  admirable  sewerage  and  water  supply, 
the  envy  and  the  despair  of  many  a  modem  capital  A 
wider  gap  than  with  us  separated  the  wealthy  and  over- 
proud  patrician,  free-born  and  lofty-souled,  from  the  slavish 
populace  which  crowded  round  their  golden  gates  holding 
out  importunate  hands  for  bread,  and  bawling  for  games 
and  shows.  London  is  bad  enough  even  with  Christianity ; 
what  must  Rome  have  been  without  it.^  Such  was  the 
"now  lone  mother  of  dead  empires ; "  then  the  vast  dwelling- 
place  of  nearly  two  millions  of  souls  that,  like  the  men  of 
Nineveh,  in  what  concerned  eternity,  "could  not  discern 
between  their  right  hand  and  their  left/'     It  was  a  capital 
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which  had  attracted  the  vices  of  the  world  and  the  manners 
of  the  most  opposite  nations. 

"And  when  we  entered  into  Rome  [the  centurioa 
delivered  the  prisoners  to  the  captain  of  the  guard  :  but 
A  v.],  Paul  was  suffered  to  abide  by  himself  with  the 
soldier  that  guarded  him." 

Did  the  Christians  who  beheld  him>  arrive  like  a  criminal, 
with  the  fetters  on  his  hands,  believe  that  Paul  could  be  an 
offender }  Rather  would  the  thought  come  to  their  minds . 
so  nobly  yet  so  sadly  worded  by  our  greatest  poet: 

"  Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fJEdl.? 

The  arrival  of  Paul  in  Rome,  quiet  and  unperceived>asit 
was  save  by  the  few  who  looked  for  his  arrival  with  affec- 
tionate earnestness,  and  in  whose  ears  the  epistle  addressed 
to  them  three  years  before  by  that  hand  they  now  affec- 
tionately pressed  was  sounding  still,  that  arrival  was  in  fact 
and  in  very  truth  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  the  capital  of  the 
world  to  take  possession  of  His  kingdom.  This  was  not 
the  first  planting  of  Christianity  in  Rome.  The  saluta- 
tions in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Romans,  of  which  we  have 
given  a  brief  analysis  in  p.  445,  assuming,  as  we  may  very 
well  do,  that  these  names  bear  only  a  small  proportion  to 
the  actual  number  of  believers  in  and  about  Rome,  give  us 
an  impression  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  followers 
of  Jesus.  To  all  these  the  arrival  of  the  great  Apostle  in 
Rome  would  be  a  matter  of  the  liveliest  interest ;  and  when 
they  found  that  he  was  dealt  with  leniently,  and  not  for- 
bidden to  receive  their  visits,  they  would  rejoice. 

Having  now  accomplished  his  mission,  the  Roman  officer 
who  had  brought  Paul  from  Caesarea  to  Rome,  and  had 
been  six  months  in  his  company,  now  surrendered  his 
charge  into  the  hands  of  his  commander,  the  captain  of  the 
Praetorian  Guard,  at  that  time  Burrus  Afranius,  a  noble 
Roman  of  high  character,  who  had  striven,  with  Seneca 
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the  philosopher  as  his  colleague  in  the  education  of  Nero, 
to  direct  the  evil  disposition  of  the  emperor  into  higher 
and  better  ways,  but  to  no  purpose.  His  only  reward  was 
murder  by  poison  at  the  command  of  his  graceless  scholar, 
two  years  after  the  arrival  of  Paul  in  Rome  ;  and  Seneca, 
whose  memory  is  not  so  entirely  free  from  all  stain  as  that 
of  the  high-minded  Burrus,  shared  the  same  sentence  of 
death  later  on  as  the  reward  of  his  faithfulness. 

Seneca  has  been  claimed  as  a  Christian,  TertuUian 
speaking  of  him  as  "Seneca  saepe  noster"  {De  anima,  20); 
but  Jerome  discards  the  qualifying  "  often,"  and  calls  him 
"  our  own  : "  "  Aristoteles  et  Plutarchus  et  noster  Seneca  *' 
(adv.  Jovin.  i.  49).  The  later  Fathers  r^arded  Seneca  as 
standing  almost  within  the  portals  of  the  Christian  Church. 
In  his  native  Spain,  St.  Seneca  takes  his  place  side  by 
side  with  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  representations  of 
our  Lord's  passion.  A  forged  correspondence  between 
the  heathen  philosopher  and  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
obtained  general  credence  at  one  time ;  but  the  meagreness 
of  the  matter  and  style  of  the  letters  forbids  the  most 
indulgent  criticism  to  allow  their  authenticity ;  though 
Bishop  Lightfoot,  in  a  most  interesting  excursus,  discusses 
the  probability  of  Seneca  having  derived  much  of  his 
philosophy  direct  from  Christian  teaching,  and  adduces  a 
considerable  number  of  parallel  passages  in  support  of  his 
theory  {Light,  Phil,  p.  287). 

Under  the  care  of  Burrus,  Paul  was  lodged  somewhere 
in  the  -Praetorium,  within  the  spacious  lines  occupied  by  the 
imperial  guard,  and  an  apartment  was  allotted  to  him, 
which  he  occupied  by  himself  alone,  or  as  often  as  he 
chose  to  be  alone ;  but  always  with  a  soldier  attached  to 
him  by  the  chain  that  never  ceased  to  remind  him  that  he 
was  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord.  And  as  this  guard  required 
to  be  continually  changed,  in  all  probability  daily,  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  how  many  of  the  rude  soldiers  of  the 
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Praetorian  Guard,  listening  daily  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostle,  would  imbibe  some  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
carry  it  to  their  comrades,  and  make  it  more  or  less  a 
matter  of  light  or  serious  talk,  of  deep  or  of  trivial 
reflection.  This  and  many  other  facilities  offered  him 
by  a  position  otherwise  irksome  illustrates  his  statement 
that  *'my  bonds  became  manifest  in  Christ  throughout 
the  whole  Praetorian  Guard,  and  to  all  the  rest  **  (Philip, 
i.  13);  and  the  greeting  "  all  the  saints  salute  you,  especially 
they  that  are  of  Caesar's  household  "  (iv.  22). 

Three  quiet  days  passed  away  in  reflection  and  in 
prayer.  It  is  evident  to  Paul  that  he  will  have  to  spend 
many  days  in  Rome,  extending  perhaps  to  months  and 
years;  he  cannot  tell.  An  unfounded  charge  has  been 
laid  s^ainst  him  which  will  be  substantiated  or  refuted 
before  the  emperor  or  his  commissaries  in  the  city. 
Witnesses  will  have  to  be  sent  for,  counsel  engaged  on 
both  sides.  All  these  proceedings  between  two  places  so 
far  apart  as  Rome  and  Jerusalem  will  occupy  an  indefinite 
time.  Nor  shall  we  be  permitted  to  know  of  these  his- 
torical details ;  for  the  history  will  abruptly  break  off  with 
the  mere  note  of  time,  that  for  two  whole  years  Paul  dwelt 
at  Rome.  Evidently  the  inspired  historian's  commission 
went  no  further.  The  Gospel  has  been  carried  from 
Jerusalem  to  Rome ;  Paul  is  brought  thither,  and  there 
the  Holy  Ghost  leaves  the  great  Apostle.  We  are,  there- 
fore, to  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
at  Rome. 

Only  this,  that  as  soon  as  Paul  had  had  the  needful  rest 
afforded  by  those  three  days  of  quietness,  he  pursued  his  in- 
variable plan  of  addressing  himself  first  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel.  Calling,  therefore,  the  leading  men  of 
the  Jews  together,  as  it  would  appear  within  the  Praetorium, 
for  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  he  would  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  synagogue  service,  he  there  addressed  thera. 
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His  first  care  would  be  to  endeavour  to  free  himself  from 
that  suspicion  with  which  they  might  very  possibly  regard 
him,  seeing  him  arrive  as  a  prisoner  and  bound  with  a  chain. 

''  Brethren,  I  have  committed  nothing  against  our  people, 
nothing  against  the  customs  of  our  fathers.  After  having 
examined  me,  and  finding  no  offence  in  me,  they  desired  to 
set  me  free.  But  the  Jews  still  refused  to  consent  to  my 
deliverance,  and  I  was  > therefore  constrained  to  stand  upon 
my  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and  to  appeal  unto  Oesar. 
Therefore  was  I  delivered  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.*  Not  that  I  have  any  accusation  whatever 
to  bring  against  my  nation,  nor  can  any  one  accuse  me 
of  disloyalty  to  it.  Therefore  have  I  besought  you  to 
come  and  see  me,  and  speak  with  me.  For  I  am  bound 
with  this  chain  only  for  clinging  to  the  realized  hope  of 
the  Messiah  in  which  all  Israel  unite." 

Thus  did  St.  Paul  defend  himself  against  the  charges 
which  no  doubt  these  Jews,  like  others  more  recently, 
would  lay  against  him  that  he  had  appealed  from  an 
ecclesiastical  to  a  secular  tribunal.  For  it  was  then  as 
now ;  the  reliable  instinct  of  the  people,  guided  by  the 
experience  of  all  history,  would  lead  them  to  expect  more 
fairness,  more  impartiality,  more  judicial  wisdom  in  a  well- 
trained  civil  than  in  a  purely  ecclesiastical  court. 

To  this  address  they  answered  rather  evasively,  and 
without  any  too  much  candour,  "We  have  received  no 
letter  from  Jerusalem  concerning  thee.  Nor  did  any  of 
the  brethren  that  came  from  Jerusalem  say  a  word  against 
thee.  Yet  we  would  fain  hear  from  thine  own  mouth 
what  thou  thinkest  of  this  new  way.     For  all  we  know  is, 

♦  It  does  seem  to  be  regretted  that  the  revisers,  in  their  zeal  for 
literal  translation,  should  have  thrown  this  simple  sentence  into  a  form 
that  cannot  be  recognized  as  pure  English  ;  the  nominative  "  I  "  being 
without  the  slightest  necessity  separated  far  away  from  its  verb  "  was 
delivered." 
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that  these  Christians,  or  Nazarenes,  are  a  sect  everywhere 
spoken  against." 

The  report  given  of  the  words  of  the  Jews  is  extremely 
natural  in  their  case.  They  bore  no  favour  to  Paul,  but, 
observing  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Roman 
authorities,  they  were  careful  not  to  commit  themselves 
by  any  open  expression  of  hostility  against  a  man  so  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  without  themselves  hazarding  any  opinion 
about  Christianity,  they  merely  remarked  that  they  were 
aware  that  it  was  everywhere  spoken  against  by  those  of 
their  countrymen  who  were  not  converted. 

It  would  appear  that  from  being  first  consigned  to  some 
cell  in  the  Prsetorium,  Paul  was  speedily  transferred  to  a 
better  lodging  of  his  own ;  and  it  was  there  that,  agreeably 
to  their  wish,  he  agreed  to  meet  them  on  a  day  fixed  by 
themselves. 

They  came  in  considerable  numbers,  and  it  was  a  most 
critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  For  the 
first  time,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  minister  of  God,  certainly 
for  the  first  time  an  Apostle,  opened  his  lips  in  Rome,  to 
expound  and  to  testify  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  to  endeavour  to  persuade  them  concerning  Jesus,  both 
from  the  law  of  Moses  and  from  the  prophets.  And  this 
he  did  from  morning  until  evening.  Let  us  imagine  to 
ourselves,  which  we  easily  can  do,  the  fervid  energy,  the 
burning  fire  of  love  for  souls,  the  untiring  zeal  for  God 
which  consumed  the  soul  of  this  Apostle,  insomuch  that 
after  all  his  weariness  and  toils  he  was  now  ready  to 
discuss  with  these  untoward  scholars  the  things  which 
they  might  so  easily  have  apprehended  if  they  would. 

*'  And  some  believed  the  things  which  were  spoken,  and 
some  disbelieved." 

This  is  almost  the  invariable  result  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  at  large  in  the  world.  The  well-disposed,  who 
seek  the  highest  things  with  a  freedom  from  selfish  motives, 
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will  believe.  Where  there  is  any  hardness  of  heart,  the  recep- 
tion of  the  truth  is  found  to  be  in  any  of  the  degrees  that  lie 
between  mere  intellectual  conviction  and  positive  rejection 
through  voluntary  disbelief  Let  it  not  be  objected,  that 
this  is  a  harsh  and  undeserved  charge  on  those  who  suspend 
their  assent  to  the  declarations  of  the  Gospel.  The  true 
cause  of  entire  rejection  lies  deep  in  the  reluctant  soul  that 
shrinks  from  subordinating  itself  to  a  higher  mind  and  will 
than  its  own.  So  St.  Paul  viewed  the  refusal  of  the  Roman 
Jews  to  accept  his  demonstration  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  For  there  was  a  division  among 
the  Jews,  neither  the  believers  nor  the  disbelievers  appearing 
for  the  present  to  choose  to  consort  with  Paul,  though  they 
agreed  in  carrying  on  an  altercation  among  themselves; 
and  so  they  departed ;  while  Paul  pronounced  over  them 
the  fearful  judicial  sentence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  all 
who  purposely  withhold  their  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth  of  God.  They  who  harden  their  hearts  find  some- 
thing hardening  them  more  still.  They  will  have  it  so, 
and  God  in  judgment  visits  them  with  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  their  own  desires. 

These  were  the  last  words  of  Paul  to  these  perverse  and 
obstinate  men:  "Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Isaiah 
the  prophet  unto  your  fathers,  saying,  Go  thou  unto  this 
people,  and  say.  By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  in  no 
wise  understand ;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  in  no 
wise  perceive.  For  this  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and 
their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have  closed; 
lest  haply  they  should  perceive  with  their  eyes,  and  hear 
with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and 
should  turn  again,  and  I  should  heal  them  "  (vi.  9,  10). 

This  act  is  the  last  of  the  recorded  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
We  have  read  on  many  occasions  of  the  rejection  of  the 
Gospel  at  Jerusalem  and  in  the  other  synagogues  of  the 
East ;  and  now  finally  at  Rome  the  word  of  reconciliation 
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has  been  proclaimed  and  has  been  refused.  The  Evan- 
gelist's work  is  done.  "  Paulm  Romce  apex  EvangelW 
(Bengel). 

St  Luke  adds  no  more  than  this,  that  for  two  whole  years 
St  Paul  dwelt  in  peace  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  that 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  went  on  uninterruptedly  all 
this  time,  every  one  having  free  access  to  him ;  and  to  them 
all  he  preached  with  boldness  and  confidence,  and  free 
from  all  wilful  interference,  legal  or  popular. 

A  word  may  here  be  added  on  the  historical  evidences 
of  conversions  to  Christianity  at  this  time.  An  import- 
ant and  interesting  aid  has  appeared  of  late  years  to 
afford  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
her  earlier  conflicts  with  heathenism  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Christian  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  by 
many  thousands  in  Rome  and  elsewhere.*  One  or  two 
examples  may  be  cited  here.  The  Bassi  were  a  noble 
Roman  family  of  great  antiquity  and  honour.  Publius 
Bassus  became  Governor  of  Maesia  (Southern  Russia) 
A.D.  161.  An  inscription  has  been  found  in  a  crypt 
at  Rome  recording  the  deaths  of  himself,  his  wife,  and 
daughter  "  in  pace!'  By  his  conversion  he  lost  his  post, 
one  of  the  most  honourable  the  Emperor  had  to  bestow. 
In  Pompeii,  destroyed  A.D.  79,  was  found,  twenty  years 
ago,  an  inscription  in  charcoal,  "  Igni  gaude  Christiane  " 
("  Rejoice,  Christian,  in  the  fire  ").  This  marvellous  record 
from  the  dead  soon  vanished,  but  it  has  proved  how,  as 
far  as  Pompeii,  the  word  of  the  Gospel  had  been  heard 
not  many  years  after  its  first  preaching  in  Rome.  How 
utterly  different  from  the  theoretical,  unpractical,  inflated 
morality  expounded    by  heathen  historians   and    philo- 

*  A  short  account  of  these  may  be  read  in  Rev.  G.  T.  Stokes's  articles 
in  Contemporary  Review  June  1880  and  Jan.  1881,  and  in  Smith's 
"  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,"  article  "Inscriptions,"  by  Rev. 
C.  Babington. 
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sophers  !  It  is  pure  light  after  gross  darkness, — grace  dis- 
placing infamy. 

And  as  St.  Luke  here  laid  down  his  pen,  so  must  his  last 
and  humblest  interpreter,  lingering  long  over  his  last  pages, 
presently  break  off  with  deep  reluctance  a  work  which  has 
been  to  him  truly  a  labour  of  love  and  of  unalloyed  delight. 
It  seems  like  parting  from  an  old  and  dear  friend,  with 
whom  one  might  have  enjoyed  a  longer  intercourse;  but 
the  force  of  circumstances  forbids.  This  volume  was  to  be 
confined  within  certain  limits;  and  those  limits  are  now 
reached.  There  remain  but  two  more  topics  to  be  briefly 
handled ;  first,  what  was  the  subsequent  history  of  Paul  i 
and  second,  we  may  add  a  few  words  on  the  powerful 
influence  which  the  theology  of  St  Paul  has  exercised  on 
British  religion. 

We  have  to  learn  what  connection  there  is  between  the 
"  two  whole  years  "  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviii.  30,  and  that 
which  we  can  ascertain  of  the  remainder  of  St.  Paul's  career 
from  his  Epistles.  That  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  to 
the  Colossians,  to  Philemon,  and  to  the  Philippians,  were 
written  during  this  period  of  St  Paul's  imprisonment,  is 
evident  from  the  following  considerations.  In  Ephes.  iii. 
I,  iv.  I,  he  calls  himself  "the  prisoner  of  the  Lord."  In 
Col.  iv.  18  he  bids  his  readers  remember  his  bonds.  In 
Phil,  i.  9,  10,  18,  he  alludes  to  his  bonds  and  imprisonment. 
The  bearer  of  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  (vi.  21) 
and  to  the  Colossians  is  Tychicus,  who  is  associated  with 
Onesimus  in  carrying  them  to  Colosse  (CoL  iv.  9 ;  Philem. 
10) ;  and  the  same  persons,  Tychicus  and  Onesimus,  are 
mentioned  as  being  present  with  him  when  he  wrote  the 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Philemon.  The  same  com- 
panions are  named  in  both  the  Epistles  to  Colosse  and  to 
Philemon  as  being  present  with  him  on  the  occasion  of  the 
writing  of  those  Epistles  ;  Marcus,  whom  we  feel  thankful 
to  see  reunited  to  Paul,  and  ministering  faithfully  and  effect- 
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ually  to  him,  after  the  painful  episode  of  which  he  was  the 
culpable  cause  at  Antioch ;  Aristarchus  of  Macedonia,  Paul's 
companion  in  travel  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome ;  Epaphras,  or  Epaphroditus,  names  of  perhaps  the 
same  person ;  Luke,  his  faithful  companion,  minister,  and 
biographer ;  and  Demas,  whose  constancy  failed  him  at 
the  last,  and  who,  after  being  mentioned  as  a  companion 
of  Paul  on  two  occasions,  is  finally  recorded  as  a  lover  of 
the  world,  and  as  having  withdrawn  himself  from  Paul's 
side  (2  Tim.  iv.  10).  These  persons  are  all  named  in  close 
proximity  in  Col.  iv.  10-14  and  Phil.  23-24.  Besides  these 
was  Timothy  (Coi.  i.  i. ;  Philip,  i.  i ;  Phil.  i). 

As  the  language  used  by  St.  Paul  as  a  prisoner  does  not 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  these  Epistles  were  written  at 
Caesarea,  they  were  therefore  written  in  the  only  other 
place  where  he  was  held  in  long  detention,  at  Rome ;  and 
from  Phil.  22,  *'  Prepare  me  a  lodging"  (/>.,  at  Colosse),  he 
evidently  was  expecting  soon  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  to 
revisit  Asia. 

The  specification  of  two  years,  expiring  in  the  spring 
A.D.  63,  implies  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  Paul  was 
released  and  went  elsewhere.  In  July  A.D.  64  occurred  the 
great  fire  at  Rome,  of  which  Nero  bears  the  odium.  This 
was  followed  by  a  general  persecution  of  Christians,  to 
whose  act  it  was  falsely  laid,  and  in  which  Paul  would  have 
perished  had  he  been  in  Rome  at  the  time.  In  Philip,  i.  25, 
written  near  the  end  of  his  imprisonment,  he  writes  of  his 
expectation  that  he  will  abide  and  continue  with  them  all, 
that  is,  that  he  shall  be  acquitted.  At  the  end,  therefore, 
of  the  two  years'  imprisonment  at  Rome,  it  seems  certain 
that  he  was  acquitted,  and  returned  to  the  East.  From 
the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  that  to  Titus,  we 
gather  some  particulars  of  the  remaining  history  of  St. 
Paul. 

Quite  a  different  tone  pervades  the  Second  Epistle  to 
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Timothy.  There  he  is  looking  forward  to  approaching 
martyrdom :  "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time 
of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  "  (2  Tim.  iv. 
6-8).  In  his  first  imprisonment,  Timothy  was  with  him ;  now 
he  desires  Timothy  to  come  to  him  :  "  Do  thy  diligence  to 
come  shortly  unto  me  "  (iv.  9),  "  and  to  bring  Mark  "  (iv.  1 1). 
Demas  has  deserted  him.  Paul  has  now  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Miletus ;  for  on  the  first  occasion  he  had  Tro- 
phimus  with  him,  and  took  him  to  Jerusalem ;  now  he  tells 
Timothy  that  he  left  him  at  Miletus  sick  (iv.  20).  Now  he  is 
in  close  confinement,  and  Luke  only  is  with  him  ;  in  the 
former  imprisonment,  his  friends  came  and  went  freely. 
Here,  then,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  we  have  clear  indications  of  a  second  imprison- 
ment following  his  release  from  Rome  after  an  interval  of 
sufficient  length  for  another  journey  to  the  East ;  while  St 
Paul's  frequently  expressed  desire  to  visit  Spain  allows  us 
to  imagine  the  possibility  of  his  having  visited  that  peninsula, 
and  perhaps  also  the  far-distant  Britannic  Isles.  There  is  also 
a  probability  that  he  had  revisited  Jerusalem  with  Timothy; 
"  Know  ye  that  our  brother  Timothy  is  set  at  liberty ;  with 
whom,  if  he  come  shortly,  I  will  see  you  "  (Heb.  xiii.  23). 
And  it  seems  probable  that  on  his  way  he  left  Titus  at 
Crete  (Tit.  i.  5) ;  that  he  visited  Colosse  in  Phrygia  (Phil- 
22);  and  also  performed  his  promise  of  visiting  Philippi  in 
Macedonia  (Phil.  ii.  24) ;  on  which  occasion  he  would  com- 
mand Timothy  to  abide  at  Ephesus  as  chief  pastor  of  that 
Church  (I  Tim.  i.  3)  ;  and  not  long  after  wrote  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy. 

It  is  probable  that  Paul  was  then  apprehended  at 
Ephesus,  and  was  carried  to  Rome,  touching  at  Troas 
on  the  way,  and  leaving  some  of  his  property  with  Carpus, 
a  "cloke,  books,  and  parchments"  (2  Tim.  iv.  13);  and 
that  thence  he  was   conveyed  to  Rome,  where  he  soon 
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wrote  his  last  Epistle,  the  Second  to  Timothy,  shortly 
before  his  death. 

Then  at  the  command  of  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation, 
like  a  good  soldier  of  the  Cross,  he  laid  down  his  life, — 
the  alternative  which  he  had  often  said  was  far  better 
for  him  than  to  live.  He  laid  down  his  life,  and  was 
crowned  with  the  golden  crown  of  martyrdom  in  the 
capital  of  the  world,  June  A.D.  68,  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Nero. 

If  heroism  is  to  be  estimated  not  alone  by  the  strength 
and  fortitude  displayed,  but  by  its  lasting  effects  upon  the 
world,  was  there  ever  a  greater,  a  nobler  hero  than  St 
Paul  ?  His  whole  history  commends  itself  to  the  highest 
type  of  the  English  mind  as  a  complete  presentment  of 
stainless  honour  and  integ^ty,  purified  and  exalted  by  true 
religion,  and  a  constancy  of  the  most  enduring,  and  the 
most  profitable  for  us  to  mark.  Oh  that  the  frank  fear- 
lessness and  the  exalted  generosity  of  that  most  noble  spirit 
animated  with  a  more  living  power  all  those  whose  calling 
it  is  to  win  souls  for  Christ ! 

We  could  wish  with  all  our  heart  that  it  could  be  shown 
that  Paul  visited  our  native  land.  But  there  is  not  a 
vestige  of  proof,  though  probability  is  not  wanting.  There 
is  nothing  stronger  than  tradition  in  support  of  the  vehe- 
ment assertion  that  St  Peter  founded  the  Romish  Church 
and  sealed  his  apostleship  at  Rome  with  his  blood.  Yet  the 
lofty  dome  of  the  patron  saint  of  Rome,  uplifting  its  grace- 
fully majestic  form  above  the  Eternal  City,  seems  to  plead 
for  the  acknowledgment  of  that  claim.  And  similarly 
the  no  less  noble  and  majestic  cupola  of  our  peerless 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  seems  silently  to  claim  that 
Apostle  as  the  first  herald  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Jesus 
in  the  capital  of  our  island.  And  his  way  was  not  un- 
prepared. The  soldiers  of  the  Guard  at  York,  or  Chester, 
or  London,  had   not  been  silent    about    the  wonderful 
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man,  to  whom  so  many  of  them  had  been  compelled 
at  Rome  to  listen,  to  wonder  at,  and  to  believe.  Very  few 
ancient  churches  are  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  in  compari- 
son with  the  host  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  in  continental 
countries.  May  there  not  have  been  a  more  powerful 
reason  than  mere  chance  for  naming  our  grandest  church 
after  St.  Paul }  For  it  was  a  great  church  from  its 
foundation. 

The  influence  of  St  Paul  was  eminent  in  the  earlier  and 
purer  ages  of  the  English  Church.  It  paled,  and  became 
almost  lost,  when  the  spiritual  ascendency  of  the  Church 
was  regarded  as  less  the  source  of  its  glory  than  its  earthly 
supremacy  over  kingdoms  and  empires.  Then  another 
Peter  came  to  reign  supreme  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men ;  not  the  Peter  of  the  New  Testament,  but  a  so- 
called  fisherman,  draped  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  sparkling 
with  mundane  jewellery  ;  in  whose  false  glare  Christianity 
was  practically  lost,  and  the  old  heathenish  polytheism, 
slightly  disguised  with  the  superficial  addition  of  a  little 
tinsel  borrowed  from  traditionary  Christianity,  reigned 
unchecked  for  centuries. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  like  Felix,  "left  Paul  bound,"  to  be 
unbound  in  Germany  and  England  by  Martin  Luther  and 
John  Wiclif  and  by  our  Thirty-nine  Articles.  For  even  the 
monks  who  transcribed  his  Epistles  felt  but  little  of  their 
force  and  meaning  in  what  we  esteem  to  be  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  Divine  message.  But  with  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation,  the  Chief  of  the  Apostles  resumed  a  powerful 
sway  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  Christians ;  and  now  his 
influence  is  felt  everywhere  where  true  religion  is  held  to 
be  the  mainspring  of  life. 

The  highest  poetry  of  a  nation  may  always  be  safely 
taken  as  a  truthful  representation  of  the  grander  and  nobler 
qualities  that  distinguish  that  nation  above  others.  And, 
I  asky  has  any  people  on  the  face  of  this  earth  been  more 
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proudly  yet  more  justly  praised  and  exalted  by  its  truest 
national  poets  than  has  this  Britain  of  ours  by  two  of  her 
greatest  sons,  to  whom  I  will  add  one  who,  only  bearing  a 
less  illustrious  name,  yet  rose  to  sublimity  when  moved  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  grandeur  of  the  land,  not  indeed 
of  his  birth,  but  of  his  adoption  ? 
First  let  us  hear  Shakspeare : — 

"  This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptr'd  isle. 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise  ; 
This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself, 
Against  infestion  and  the  hand  of  war  ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  wodd ; 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands ; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 
Feared  by  their  breed,  and  famous  for  their  birth. 
Renowned  for  their  deeds,  as  fju-  from  home. 
For  Christian  service,  and  true  chivalry. 
As  is  the  sepulchre,  in  stubborn  Jewry, 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  Son ; 
This  land  of  such  dear  sonds,  this  dear,  dear  land. 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world." 

«  «  «  «  « 

Then  let  us  ponder  the  noble  thoughts  of  the  Poet 
Laureate,  in  the  first  of  the  three  greatest  patriotic  odes, 
perhaps,  that  ever  British,  or  any  other  poet,  penned  The 
other  two,  "Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights/'  and  "Love 
thou  thy  land,"  and  the  incomparable  last  two  verses  of 
the  "  Dedication  to  the  Queen,"  are  conceived  in  an  equally 
lofty  strain.  And  patriotic  is  every  one  of  these  lines, 
which  breathe  of  that  perfected  freedom  which  seems  to 
be  the  outcome  of  none  but  British  hearts,  or  of  the  hearts 
of  those  who  acknowledge  England  as  their  teemii^  mother 
of  nations  of  freemen  >^ 

38 
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**  It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till, 

That  sobe]>suited  Freedom  chose. 
The  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  foes 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will ; 

''  A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown. 
Where  freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent : 

"  Where  faction  seldom  gathers  head. 
But  by  degrees  to  fulness  wrought, 
The  strength  of  some  diffusive  thought 
Hath  time  and  space  to  work  and  spread.*' 

And,  lastly,  Goldsmith,  in  lines  which  his  friend  Johnson 
could  never  repeat  without  deep  emotion  : — 

**  There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray. 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray ; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combined. 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind  ; 
Stem  o'er  each  bosom,  reason  holds  her  state, 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great ; 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human-kind  pass  by ; 
Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 
By  forms  unfiEishioned,  fresh  from  nature's  hand. 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 
True  to  imagined  right,  above  control ; 
While  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan. 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 
Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  here." 

It  is  the  freeborn  spirit,  the  reasonable,  the  nobly  en- 
lightened Christian  spirit,  based  upon  religious  liberty,  re- 
flecting the  theology  and  the  morality,  public  and  private, 
of  St  Paul  the  Apostle,  which  alone  could  have  produced 
sentiments  such  as  these,  entirely  sincere  and  heartfelt,  and 
which  alone  could  make  the  hearts  of  freemen  throb  with 
sympathetic  pride  in  hearing  the  panegyric  of  the  sons  of 
past,  and  the  fathers  of  future  freedom.  Did  ever  poet, 
moving  uneasily  under  the  benumbing  influences  of  a 
religion,  whose  only  strength  lay  in  the  weakness  and  bond- 
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age  of  men's  minds,  breathe  in  tones  like  these  ?  What 
would  England  be  without  that  Protestantism  which,  not- 
withstanding the  feeble  jeers  and  taunts  of  the  secret  allies 
of  Rome,  still  stirs  the  heart  of  the  nation,  still  animates  it 
with  a  strength  and  a  power  to  debate,  to  will,  and  to 
determine,  wisely  and  generously,  with  which  the  nerveless 
arm  of  the  Roman  power  attempts  to  cope  in  vain  ? 

The  words  of  Jesus,  recorded  in  the  four  Gospels,  and 
the  unrecorded  words  of  Jesus,  spoken  to  His  Apostles 
after  His  resurrection,  find  their  full  revelation  and  expan- 
sion in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  we  look  on  as  the 
continuation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  which,  as  every 
student  of  Scripture  knows,  are  so  intimately  connected  at 
a  hundred  points  with  that  history  that  the  one  without 
the  other  is  incomplete. 

If  the  revealed  Word  of  God  has  any  value  for  the 
people,  and  if  it  is  to  have  any  force  at  all,  then  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church  are  to  be  held  as  the 
doctrines  of  God,  revealed  through  St.  Paul.  It  is  the 
Reformation  which  has  made  England,  and  all  her  thriving 
and  prolific  offspring  round  the  globe,  what  they  are, — 
wealthy  and  generous,  powerful,  influential,  and  respected^ 
the  true  seed  of  the  rulers  of  future  times,  the  depositary 
and  the  disseminator  of  the  pure  truth  as  it  is  revealed 
in  Jesus.  Thus,  and  in  this  manner  only,  may  England 
prosper  "  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time."  No  nation 
ever  became  truly  great  and  free  under  the  unreformed 
Church.  The  future  destinies  of  the  world  seem  to  be 
passing  into  the  hands  of  those  who  ''  know  Jesus,  and 
know  Paul,"  and  demand  to  know  of  him  who  boasts  that 
he  occupies  the  chair  of  Peter,  "  Who  art  thou  } " 

I  have  written  this  book  throughout  in  the  full  belief 
that  the  Lord  Jesus,  according  to  His  promise,  stood  by  His 
Apostle  in  spirit  and  in  person. 

Paul  is  dead,  and  his  soul   rests   with  the  spirits   of 
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the  just  made  perfect,  until  the  day  of  resurrectiofl 
calm  and  happy  confidence  in  the  merits  of  the  U 
of  Jesus. 

But  He  of  whom  I  dared  unrebuked  erewhxle  to  t 
my  first  volume,  He  is  not  dead.  He  has  laid  His  1 
hand  upon  us,  saying,  ^'  Fear  not,  I  am  the  First  and 
Last,  and  the  Living  One :  and  I  was  dead,  and  bet 
I  am  alive  for  evermore." 

''  Jesus  lives  !  no  loBg^r  now 

Can  thy  terrors,  Death,  appal  us ; 
Jesus  lives  !  by  this  we  know, 
Thou,  O  Grave,  canst  not  enthral  us. 

Alleluia  !  ■ 


"SEPHARDIM." 

The  Author  regrets  having  used  the  term  "  Sephardim  *  incorrect 
two  or  three  places.  The  Sephardim  are  Jews  of  a  peculiarly  ] 
and  aristocratic  caste,  originating  in  Spain  and  claiming  to  be  of  ] 
and  princely  descent — and  by  natural  gifts  *'  a  governing  race.** 
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APPENDIX. 


THE   REVISED  VERSION. 

The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  was  published 
May  17th,  1 88 1,  while  the  present  work  was  still  in  pro- 
gress, most  of  it  being  in  type,  and  a  few  chapters  yet  to  be 
written.  A  third  of  it  being  set  up  unalterably,  the  Author 
was  prevented  from  basing  his  references  upon  the  new 
revision  otherwise  than  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  as  it 
is  here  presented, — giving,  however,  only  those  alterations 
upon  the  Authorized  Version  which  seemed  of  some  im- 
portance. Where  the  Author  had  already  anticipated  the 
decisions  of  the  revisers  he  has  made  no  note.  It  is  need- 
less for  the  Author  to  repeat  here  what  has  already  been 
remarked  by  so  many^  that  this  work  of  the  best  scholars  of 
the  day  has  inflicted  a  great  disappointment  The  most 
important  principle  in  any  translation  seems  to  have  been 
treated  with  but  scant  respect, — that  the  sense,  the  idiom, 
the  popular  language,  should  always  command  more  respect 
and  attention  than  the  mere  word  and  the  grammar. 

REVISED  VERSION. 

FAGK 

4.  Acts  ii.  47  .    .    .     "  And  the  Lord  added  to  them  day  by  day 

those  that  were  being  saved." 

II.      „    xiii.  50    .    .    ''The  devout  women  of  honourable  estate." 

18.      ,j    xxii.  21    .     .    "I  am  a  Roman  bom.'' 

„  „  28  .  .  ''Examined,"  Authorized  Version,  left,  and  mar- 
ginal reading  "tortured"  omitted,  dis- 
agreeing with  author's  text. 
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PACK 


27.  Phil.  iii.  5  .     .  ■ 
29.      „    ii.  30  .    . 

40.  Acts  xxii.  20  . 

41.  Rev.  i.  5  ;  iii.  14 
61.  Matt  XXV.  40  . 


64. 

I  Tim. 

i.      15 

92. 

Acts  xi. 

6    . 

93. 

If     » 

9  . 

102. 

»     » 

19. 

102. 

tt              «4 

21. 

151. 
155. 

163. 


» 


» 


>» 


42 

48 

50 


171.  Rom.  iii.  25 
184.  2  Cor.  x.  10 
191.  Gal.  ii.  3,  5 

197.  Acts  XV.  19 

„  xxi.  25 

198.  „    XV.  23 
212.      „     „   38 

216.  Col.  iv.  10  . 


103. 

„    „  20 .    .    . 

120. 

„    xii.  I  .    .     . 

127. 

„    xxi.  2 .     .     . 

132. 

„    xxi.  16    .     . 

» 

„    xiii.  7 .     .     . 

144. 

Matt.  vii.  27    .    . 

148. 

Acts  xiii.  18    .     . 

'*  An  Hebrew  of  Hebrews." 

"  That  which  was  lacking  in  your  service." 

"  Stephen  thy  witness." 

"  Witness,"  not  "  martyr." 

"Unto  one  these  my  brethren,  even  these 
least." 

"  Faithful  is  the  saying." 

"  And  wild  beasts,"  omitted. 

"  Make  not  thou  common." 

"  Phoenicia." 

"And  a  great  number  that  believed  turned 
unto  the  Lord,"  is  not  an  improvement 
in  the  place  of  "  a  great  number  believed, 
and  turned  unto  the  Lord."  The  latter 
means  that  every  believer  turned  unto 
the  Lord  ;  the  former  allows  of  excep- 
tions,— that  is,  of  believers  who  do  not 
turn  to  the  Lord  1 

"  Greeks,"  "EXXi^Kiff,  marg.  "  Grecian  Jews.'' 

"  To  afflict,"  for  "  to  vex." 

"  Now  "  d^,  not  expressed. 

"An  early,*'  not  "  an  aged"  disciple. 

"  Proconsul "  for  "  Deputy." 

Revised  Version  leaves  "  floods.'* 

Retains  "  suffered  he  their  manners.'*  "  He 
gave  them  their  land  for  an  inheritance ;  ** 
Revised  Version  has  it  nearly  as  given  in 
the  text. 

Retains  "  The  next  Sabbath.'* 

"As  many  as  were  ordained**  remains  un- 
changed. 

"  Coasts  **  changed  to  "  borders,"  and  in 
xix.  I  into  "  country." 

Revised  Version  as  suggested  in  text. 

"  His  speech  of  no  account.*' 

"  Not  even  Titus,"  **  in  the  way  of  subjec- 
tion." 

"  My  judgment  '*  for  "  sentence." 

Omits  "  that  they  observe  no  such  thing." 

"  The  Apostles  and  the  elder  brethren.** 

Suggestion  in  note  not  supported  by  Revised 
Version. 

"  Cousin  "  for  "  sister*s  son." 
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Abraham,  45. 

Adoration,  not  for  men,  96. 

Adramyttiuni,  336. 

Agabus,  1 14,  472. 

Alexander  the  coppersmith,  426. 

Ananias  of  Damascus,  65. 

„       the  high  priest,  506. 
Angels,  their  ministry,  90. 
Anger,  508. 

Antioch  in  Pisidia,  143,  229. 
Antioch  in    Syria ;    Churches    at, 
103  ;  described,  108  ;  return  to, 

363. 
Antipatris,  519.* 

ApoUos,  368,  394. 

Apostles,  their  authority,  35. 

Appian  Way,  577. 

Aquila  and  Priscilla,  their  history, 
329;  at  Ephesus,  361,  393;  at 
Rome,  446. 

Arabia,  69,  74. 

Aratus,  315. 

Archippus,  368. 

Aretas,  59,  78. 

Aristarchus,  St.  PauPs  fellow-tra- 
veller, 364,  437,  549- 

Asia  Minor,  142. 

Asiarchs  at  Ephesus,  411. 

Assos,  442. 

Astarte,  392. 

Athens  described,  289;  Paul  at, 
304-320. 

Attalia,  Bay  of,  140. 

Augustine,  St.,  quoted,  50,  377. 

Baptism  by  water  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  99 ;  infant,  250 ;  by  St 
Paul,  336  ;  the  gifts  in,  396. 

Baptists,  their  error,  251. 


Barbarossa,  160. 

Barnabas,  his  character,  80  ;  intro- 
duces Saul,  81  ;  joined  with  Saul, 
104 ;  contention  with  Paul,  210  ; 
later  history,  216. 

Beaconsfield,  Lord,  and  Jewish 
Prime  Ministers,  9 ;  and  Cyprus, 
132. 

Berea,  289. 

Bemice,  538. 

Bible  contains  all  necessary  truth, 

329. 
Burial  of  the  unbaptized,  100. 

Burrus,  382. 

CiESAREA  Stratonis,  its  history,  87 ; 

the  Christians  there,  471 ;  Paul's 

imprisonment  at,  524. 
Caiaphas,  506. 
Caligula,  85. 
Calumny,    Paul's  conduct    under, 

419. 
Calvinism  questioned,  155. 
Carpus,  438. 

Cemetery,  its  meaning,  50. 
Cenchreae,  360. 
Charity  of  Stephen,  49  ;  taught  in 

Paul's  conversion,  61  ;  works  of, 

198. 
Chios,  443. 

Christ's  work  in  Acts,  3. 
Christianity,  its  progress,  4,  21. 
Christians,  name  of,  112. 
Cilicia,  23  ;  evangelised,  107  ;  gates 

of,  220. 
Civilization,  the  true,  293. 
Claudius,  his  visit  to  Britain,  122; 

his   decree  expelling  the  Jews, 

328  ;  his  death,  405. 
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Cnidus,  556. 

Collection  for  the  Saints,  114,  364, 

431,  481. 
Colosse,  361. 

Communion,  evening,  439. 
Confirmation,  396. 
Coniston  lake,  58. 
Conversion  of  Saul  and  Cornelius 

compared,  91  ;  a  miracle,  420. 
Converts,  classes  of,  90. 
Corinth  described,  322  ;  first  and 

second  Epistles  to,  414  ;  Paul  at, 

528-344. 
Cornelius,  88. 

Crete,  556 ;  Titus  at,  590. 

Crispus,  336. 

Cyprus,  131. 

Damascus  described,  57  ;  Paul  at, 

Deacons,  36. 
Demas,  589. 
Demetrius,  407. 
Deputies  or  Proconsuls,  133. 
Derbe,  175  ;  220 ;  367. 
Diana,  her  worship,  391. 
Drusilla,  530. 
Duddon,  71. 

Elymas,  135. 

Enmity  of  the  world  against  the 
good,  177. 

Epoenetus,  394,  425. 

Epaphras,  367.  399. 

Ephesus,  Paul's  nrst  visit,  361  ;  de- 
scribed, 384  ;  Paul  at,  394-420 ; 
length  of  stay,  425. 

Epistles  not  mentioned  by  St.  Luke, 
235  ;  general  remarks  on,  345 ; 
order  of,  348 ;  of  the  imprison- 
ment, 588. 

Erastus  the  Chamberlain,  406. 

Euodias  and  Syntyche,  253. 

Eutychus,  440. 

Excommunication,  Mr.  Ruskin  on, 

275- 

Fanaticism,  Paul  free  from,  517. 
Farewells  of  the  Bible,  453. 
Farrar,  Canon,  quoted,  313;  quoted 
and  criticised,  301,  321. 


Felix,  his  character,  523 ;  hardness 

before  Paul,  531. 
Festus,  532. 
Foreshadowings  of  evil,  464,  469, 

472. 
Freedom  of  opinion  to  be  r^^ulated, 

426. 

Gaius,  364 ;  baptized  by  Paul,  435. 
Galatians, "  a  boulder  nation,''  230 ; 

their  conduct,  232  ;  Paul's  second 

visit,  366  ;  Epistle  to,  373. 
Gallio,  339. 
Games,  Greek,  298. 
Gentiles,  calling  of  the,  145,  50a 
German  Universities,  276. 
Gospel,  the  future  of,  14 ;  dates  of, 

432  ;   acceptance  axid  rejection 

of,  586. 
Governors,  their  exact  titles,  279. 
Grecians,  8 ;  34. 
Greece,  Isles  o^  465. 
Greek,  Empire,  6 ;    language,  7 ; 

statues,   300;    Modem    Greeks, 

325. 

Heathenism,  a  crumbling  system, 
271  ;  the  religion  of  Greece  ideal, 
297. 

Herod  Agrippa  I.,  123. 

Herod  Agrippa  II.,  538. 

Hierapolis,  367. 

Historical  evidence,  433. 

History,  God  in,  5. 

Holy  Ghost  falling  on  the  assembly 
at  Caesarea,  98 ;  guiding  St  Luke, 
120;  personality  of,  128;  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Son,  236;  the 
gift  of,  395. 

Howson,  Dean,  and  Conybeare,  26. 

Hymenaeus,  26. 

ICONIUM,  150;  in  Galatia,  367. 
Idolatry  ready  to  fall,  129. 
Illyricum,  428,  434. 
Image  worship,  temptation  to,  294. 
Immortality  not  conditional,  528. 
Impurity,  418. 
Infallibility,  Papal,  94. 
Inspiration  of  Stephen,  43  ;  its  true 
doctrine,  199. 
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Ionia,  229. 
Itinerahesy  84. 

James  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  190 ; 
at  Amioch,  19$;  presiding  at  Jeru- 
salem, 4&X 

Jerusalem,  Council  of,  192 ;  last 
arrival  at,  48a 

Jesus  Chri^  works  in  the  Acts,  i ; 
appears  to  Stephen,  49 ;  to  Saul, 
61 ;  to  Ananias,  65  ;  to  Saul  in 
Temple,  83, 124, 543  ;  to  Peter  at 
Joppa,  93 ;  in  St.  Paul's  rapture, 
125  ;  "spirit  of  Jesus,*  235  ;  to 
Paul  at  Corinth,  338  ;  to  Paul  in 
bonds,  514 ;  to  Paul  at  sea,  562. 

Jews  of  the  dispersion,  8 ;  their 
natural  greatness,  9 ;  their  tena- 
city of  their  religion,  139 ;  Uieir 
prejudices,  182  ;  dasses  of,  184  ; 
their  animosity  against  Paul,  1 86 ; 
their  assaults  upon  him,  436; 
their  ambition,  448 ;  at  Rome, 
584. 

Joppa,  92. 

Josephus,  491 . 

Julius  the  centurion,  550,  576. 

Justus,  336. 

Languages^  the  gift  of,  165. 

Laodicea,  367. 

Lewin,  Mr.,  26. 

Linus,  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  427. 

Lord's  Day,  observance  of,  439. 

Luke,  St.,  his  history,  239  ;  joins  St 
Paul,  268 ;  "  whose  praise  is  in 
the  Gospel,"  431  ;  his  Gospel, 
432  ;  rejoins  St  Paul  till  the  end, 
438;  writes  the  Acts,  530;  at 
Rome,  549. 

Lycaonians,  169;  Paul's  second 
visit,  228. 

Lydia,  248. 

Lysias  Claudius,  490 ;  his  letter  to 
Festus,  514. 

Lystra  described,  163;  second  visit, 
223  ;  in  Galatia,  367. 

Macedonia,  243. 

Madness  aUeged  of  St.  Paul,  544. 

Magic  at  Ephesus,  400. 


Man  ofSin,  353. 

Mark,  St,  his  history,  125  ;  minister 
to  Barnabas  and  Saul,  132 ;  re- 
tires from  the  work,  141 ;  refused 
by  Paul,  212 ;  subsequent  his- 
tory, 216. 

Martyn,  Henry,  233. 

MartyrdonL  $4;  its  effect  on  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  174. 

Mausolus,  Prince  of  Caria,  391. 

Melita,  564. 

Miletus,  356 ;  farewell  at,  451. 

Miracles,  disbelief  in,  39 ;  Author's 
argument  for,  165 ;  at  special 
periods,  400. 

Missionary  journeys,  first,  119; 
second,  219 ;  third,  363. 

Monuments  as  evidences.  Primi- 
tive font  at  Ephesus,  251 ;  the 
Arch  at  Thessalonica,  2S0 ;  the 
Inscription  of  Salutarius,  387  ; 
Inscription  of  the  Neokoros  dis- 
covered at  Ephesus,  41 3;  general 
remarks  on,  422  ;  the  warning 
notice  in  the  temple,  489  ;  at 
Malta,  572 ;  Inscriptions  at  Rome, 

Mnason,  102. 

Monod,  Adolphe,  his  "  Adieux,"  233. 

Mosaic  law,  181. 

MSS.,  loss  of,  347. 

Mysia,  235. 

Natural  reugion,  295. 

Nazarite  vow,  359, 485. 

Nero,  405. 

Nicolas  not   connected  with   the 

Nicolaitans,  37. 
Norris,  Canon,  quoted,  434,  548. 

Oaths  of  the  Jewish  conspirators, 

Offertory,  wedcly,  115. 
Olympus,  Mount,  270. 
Onesimus  of  Colosse,  368,  425. 
Onesiphorus,  427. 
Ordination,  178. 

Papacy,  "  the  Man  of  Sin,"  354. 
Paul,  St.,  the  right  man  as  the  first 
preacher  to  the  Gentiles,  15  ;  his 
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qualifications,  i6;  his  figure  in 
history,  20 ;  his  life  at  Tarsus, 
23 ;  his  parentage,  26 ;  his  know- 
ledge of  law,  30;  had  he  seen 
Jesus  ?  32  ;  Saul  and  Stephen, 
49  ;  Saul  the  persecutor,  53, 497  ; 
journey  to  Damascus,  57  ;  his 
conversion,  60 ;  with  Ananias, 
66  ;  joiumey  to  Arabia,  69  ;  his 
visit  to  Peter,  79  ;  introduced  by 
Barnabas,  80 ;  trance  in  the 
Temple,  83  ;  his  conversion  and 
that  of  Cornelius  compared,  91  ; 
called  from  Tarsus,  loiS;  his  rap- 
ture, and  thorn  in  the  flesh,  125  ; 
Saul  and  Barnabas  separated  for 
the  ministry,  128;  first  missionary 
journey,  129  ;  at  Cyprus,  131  ; 
Paul  and  Elymas,  136 ;  change  of 
name,  137  ;  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
144 ;  not  an  enthusiast,  145  ; 
personal  appearance,  151 ;  driven 
from  Antioch,  157;  at  Iconium, 
160 ;  at  Lystra,  163 ;  stoned, 
174;  at  Derbe,  176;  return  to 
Antioch,  179  ;  Paul  and  the 
Jews,  184 ;  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
188  ;  before  the  first  Church 
Council,  191  ;  rebukes  Peter, 
207  ;  contention  with  Barnabas, 
213  ;  second  missionary  journey, 
220 ;  Paul  and  Timothy,  223  ;  at 
Troas,  237  ;  led  into  Europe, 
238  ;  at  Philippi,  244  ;  Paul  and 
Lydia,  248  ;  imprisoned  at  Phi- 
lippi, 260 ;  released,  264 ;  at 
Thessalonica,  272  ;  at  Berea, 
285  ;  arrival  at  Athens,  287  ; 
sermon  at  Athens,  306 ;  arrival 
at  Corinth,  323  ;  a  tent-maker, 
333;  i^ot  baptizing,  336;  Paul 
and  Gallio,  341  ;  his  Epistles, 
345  ;  the  Nazarite  vow,  359 ; 
return  from  second  journey,  363  ; 
third  journey,  364 ;  in  Galatia, 
366 ;  Paul  and  Apollos,  369 ; 
arrival  at  Ephesus,  384 ;  the 
"  certain  disciples,"  394 ;  work 
at  Ephesus,  398 ;  defeat  of  Sceva, 
403 ;  Paul  and  Demetrius,  408  ; 
the  uproar,  412  ;  journey  to  lJ}y- 


ricum,  428 ;  at  Troas,  439 ;  at 
Assos,  442  ;  at  Miletus,  45 1  ;  his 
humility,  455  ;  his  tears,  456 ; 
his  love  of  souls,  460 ;  dark  fore- 
shadowings,  464,  469,  472 ;  his 
firmness,  473  ;  arrival  at  Jeru- 
salem, 479  ;  his  sodableness, 
481 ;  address  to  the  brethren, 
482 ;  conformity  to  the  law,  486 ; 
uproar  in  the  Temple,  490 ;  his 
calmness,  495  ;  spNcech  on  the 
castle  -Steps,  496  ;  appeal  to  his 
Roman  citizenship,  503 ;  Paul  a 
prisoner,  504 ;  before  the  San- 
hedrim, 506 ;  his  conscientious- 
ness, 507 ;  lus  anger,  508 ;  his 
fresence  of  mind,  511;  vision  of 
esus  in  the  castle,  513;  his 
kindred,  516;  journey  to  Anti- 
patris  and  Ciesarea,  520 ;  before 
Felix,  525  ;  before  Festus,  535 ; 
appeal  to  Ca^ar,  536 ;  before 
Agrippa,  539 ;  his  tenderness, 
546  ;  voyage  to  Rome,  553 ;  the 
storm,  560 ;  shipwreck,  565  ;  at 
Malta,  571  ;  arrival  in  Italy,  576; 
at  Rome,  579  ;  the  "  two  whole 
years  "  at  Rome,  588  ;  last  days, 
590  ;  was  Paul  ever  in  England  ? 
592 ;  his  influence  on  the  English 
character,  593. 

Perga,  140. 

Persuasion,  the  goddess,  18. 

Persecutions,  52 ;  modem,  55 ; 
promised,  66. 

Peter,  St,  visited  by  Paul,  79  ;  his 
vision  at  Joppa,  92  ;  his  visit  to 
Cornelius,  95  ;  imprisoned,  120; 
before  the  first  Church  council, 
193  ;  his  dissimulation,  202 ;  re- 
buked by  Paul,  207  ;  his  doc- 
trinal errors,  377  ;  was  he  ever 
at  Rome?  591. 

Phebe,  344,  360. 

Phenice,  102. 

Philemon,  368. 

Philip  preaching  at  Caesarea,  471. 

Philippi  described,  244  ;  Paul's 
happiness  at,  430;  the  Philip- 
pians  a  rejoicing  people,  252. 

Phrygia,  229. 


Phygellus,  425. 

Pirates,  Cilician,  24- 

Politarchs  at  Thessalonica,  280. 

Priests,  Jewish,  38. 

Prophecy,  interpreta.tion  of,  353. 

Providence,  Divine,  105. 

Psalms  suited  for  all  times   and 

places,  261. 
Publius  at  Malta,  572. 
Puteoli,  576. 
Python,  2S5- 

Religion  in  common  life,  548. 
Renan,  quoted  and  criticised,  14;, 

161,221,342,404.433.4401  440. 

5"- 
Resurrection    disbelieved    by    the 

Sadducees,  512. 
Rhodes,  456. 
Roman     Empire,     13  ;     law,    30  ; 

Church, 203;  roads,  21S  ;  Epistle 

to  Romans,  443  ;  its  date,  449  ; 

intention    to  visit    Rome,  406 ; 

Roman  intervention,  490;   citi- 

lensbip,  502  ;  city  of  Rome,  580; 

Christianity  at  Rome,  444,  581. 

Salutarius,   inscription  of,  387, 

407. 
Samothrace,  241- 
Sanhedrim,  505. 
See  va  ,-402. 
Seleucia,  130. 
Sephardim,  599. 
Seneca,  584. 
Septuagint,  t2. 
Sergius  Paulus,  134- 
Serpents,  poisonous,  569. 
Ships  of  Rome,  530. 
Sidon,  5S3- 
Silas,  215. 
Sinai,  74. 
Smyrna,  303. 
Socrates,  296. 
Sopater,  430. 
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Stephanas,  336, 
Stephen,  St.,  37. 
Suicide,  262. 

Synago^es,  132  ;  mode  of  worship 
in,  146. 

Tanner,  The,  91. 

Tarsus  described,  22;  revisited,  176. 

Temple  described,  4S7. 

Tent  making  in  Cilicia,  23  ;  Paul's 

occupation,  29,  332. 
Tertius,  Paul's  secretary,  27, 
Tertullus,  52;. 
Thekla,  163. 
Thess^onians,  their  conduct,  272  ; 

1st  Epistle,  3SO  ;  2nd,  352. 
Thessalonica,  272. 
Thorn  In  the  fiesh,  125. 
Timothy,  155  ;  his  origin,  172  ;  bis 

history,  223  ;  Bishop  of  Epbesus, 

406  i  Epistles,  5S9. 
Titus,  187  ;   Paul's  anxiety  about, 

364,  429  ;  Bishop  of  Crete,  557, 

590- 
Torture,  Roman,  451. 
Troas,  237  ;  Church  at,  427  ;  de- 
scribed, 428  1  The  Lord's  Day 

at,  438. 
Trophimus,  425,  432. 
Tyehicus,  425,  437. 
Tyrannus,  397, 
Tyre  described,  468, 


Westminster  Abbey,  its  monu- 
ments, 294. 

Weston,  Canon,  his  drawings  of 
the  East,  237. 

Widows  in  the  East,  34. 

Wisdom  of  men,  418. 

Women,  devout,  11. 

Wood's,  Mr.,  discoveries  at  Ephe- 
sus,  386. 

Wordsworth,  Bishop,  quoted,  356. 
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BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
Crown  Svo.,  doth  gilt^  price  5J. 

JESUS  CHRIST: 

HIS   LIFE    AND   HIS    WORK. 


Tlie  extracts  given  belew  are  lelected  from  a  large  number  of  congratulatory  lettert 

with  wliich  the  Author  hat  been  Ctvoured  :— 

The  Right  Rev.  J.  C.  Rylb,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Liverpool.  —  "I  do  no(  he«utte  to  say 
that  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  possess  a  sound  and  portable  life  of  our  blessed  Master,  I  think  it 
eminently  calculated  to  be  useful  It  supplies  a  great  deal  of  information  in  a  comprehensive  form, 
and  I  particularly  like  the  reverent  manner  in  which  it  always  handles  the  miracles,  and  the 
supernatural  element  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  The  Illustrations  are  very  good,  and  add  greatly  to 
its  value." 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  op  Manchbstkr.— "  I  think  it  is  a  book  which  is  likely  to  be 
of  much  service  to  a  class  of  readers  to  whom  the  larger  and  more  costly  works  on  the  same  subject 
may  not  be  easily  accessible.  Your  work  is  conceived  in  a  devout  spirit,  and  is  executed  in  a 
maimer  to  make  it  not  only  interesting  but  edifying." 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


"This  '  Memoir  of  the  Master '  has  been  penned  by  a  disciple  who  reverently  believes  in  Him, 
and  in  the  records  concerning  Him.  ....  Messrs.  Wanl  &  Lock  have  done  good  service 
to  our  holy  cause  by  publishing  so  excellent  a  book." — C.  H.  Spurgbon  in  Sword  and  Trowel. 


(I 


'  Thoroughly  earnest  and  evangelical  in  tone,  written  in  an  easy  and  flowing  style,  abreast  of 
the  latest  criticism  and  research,  and  abouiiduig  in  illustrative  engravings,  it  is  just  the  book 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  earnest  Bible  Students  and  Christian  workers  among  the  working  classes." 
—Tk«  Literary  WoHd. 

"The  well-known  but  ever-fescinating  story  is  here  told  in  graceful  and  flowing  lan^age.  .  . 
.  .  The  story  of  the  life  and  works  of  Jesus  clearly  and  effectively  told  and  interestingly 
illustrated."— 7*A^  Scotsman, 

*'  Obscure  parages  he  enlightens,  and  discourses  on  his  way  with  an  enthusiasm  in  his  subject 
as  refreshing  as  it  is  rare.  .  .  .  We  recommend  this  wm-k  as  containing  in  a  clear  and  concise 
form  all  that  one  need  wish  to  know  outside  the  Bible  of  our  Saviour's  Life." — Tke  Piei^fiai 
World. 

"  The  story  is  told  with  the  loving  care  of  an  earnest,  cultured  mind,  of  one  whose  whole  heart 
is  in  his  work.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated.  We  very  cordially  commend  it." — The  York- 
shire Post. 

"  Mr.  Malleson  has  produced  an  admirable  volume.  ....  Any  one  reading  this  book  in  a 
proper  spirit,  cannot  fed  to  benefit  by  it.  We  can  conceive  of  no  volume  better  ntted  for  family 
perusal  on  Sunday  as  a  supplement  to  such  portions  of  the  Bible  as  may  be  gone  through  on  that 
day."—/'**  Court  Circular. 

"  This  is  a  book  that  will  be  useful  in  every  household  as  an  instructor  in  all  that  illustrates  the 
life  of  Christ.  .  .  .  The  volmne  is  in  every  way  one  of  the  most  valuable  helps  we  have  met 
with  to  the  readingof  Holy  Writ,  a  great  deed  of  information  being  furnished  in  an  easy,  unpre- 
tentious manner.  The  book  is  one  wmch  might  with  advantage  be  added  to  any  stock  of'^reUgioos 
books,  however  large  or  varied  already." — Tlu  Irish  Timus. 

"  It  is  copious  and  painsrwking ;  every  incident,  utterance,  miracle,  journey,  and  drcumstance 
of  that  wonderful  life,  so  far  as  they  have  been  revealed  to  us  by  the  sacred  writers,  is  produced 
with  a  delicacy  and  vividness,  tHiich  stamp  the  work  as  one  of  high  literary  meni.''—Nottittgh4sm 
Gnetrdian. 

"  Mr.  Malleson's  book  has  some  important  features  possessed  by  none  of  its  predecessors  in  the 
same  field  of  literary  labour  ....  Well-calcuUited  to  instruct,  interest,  and  edify  its  readers." 
—Th*  ChrisHoH. 


OFJNiONS  OF  IHE  PRESS.^C<mtinued. 


"  The  reader  cannot  foil  to  seCi  in  every  chapter,  evidences  of  doae  thought,  sound  critictsm,  and 
an  earnest  and  devout  spirit" — TA4  Dtnty  Mtreury. 

"  Mr.  Malleson  has  produced  a  practically  useful  work,  which  is  abundantly  illustrated  and 
weU  edited."— r>W  ExHuigtUctU  MagoMuu, 

"It  will  become  a  living  power  for  good  to  those  who  read  it  ....  "As  a  present  for  elder 
scholars  and  young  teachers  in  Sunday  Schools,  the  book  has  few  worthy  to  be  compared  with  it" 
— Nottingham  Ex^rtss. 

"  The  publishers  have  worthily  co^>perated  with  Mr.  Malleson  :  they  have  printed  the  book  in 
clear  type  on  good  paper^  well  bound,  and  they  have  enriched  it  by  no  fewer  tnan  seventy  beanti- 
fal  ana  accurate  illustrations.  ** — Tkg  Ckristimn  A/pt. 

**  There  is  a  vigour  in  the  Author's  style,  and  a  freshness  vt^  his  mode  of  treating  familiar  sub- 
jects, which  ensures  the  book  being  read  by  the  earnest  student  of  Holy  Scripture.     He  writes  in 
short  nervous  sentences,  which  assist  much  in  the  comprehension  of  the  narrative.'* — Tki  SutuUj 
School  Magaaine. 

"This  admirable  volume.  .  .  .  We  certainly  think  there  are  few,  even  amon^  scholars, 
who  may  not  gain  something  from  every  page  (rf'  the  work  ;  while,  for  the  unlearned,  it  is  brimful 
of  valuable  teaching."— 7:*#  Graphic. 

"  The  material  is  clearly  arranged ;  the  story  is  picturesouely  and  happQy  told  ;  the  meaning  of 
the  dUtcourses  is  intelligently  brought  out ;  the  whole  is  informed  by  a  spirit  of  Christian  earnest* 
ness  and  love.    Throughout  an  honest  and  unpretentious  piece  of  work.*^7*4r  Glasgow  Herald. 

"  A  narrative  which,  we  venture  to  think,  will  iMver  die,  and  which  deserves  to  find  a  place 
akmgside  the  '  Grand  Old  Book '  in  every  home."— r>W  Pictorial  World, 


%V0y  cloth,  price  js.  6d, 
THE 

LORD'S    PRAYER    AND   THE   CHURCH: 

LETTERS     TO     THE    CLERGY 

By  JOHN   RUSKIN,  D.C.L. 

With  Replies   by  Cleiigy  and    Laity.     Edited   with   Essays  and 
Comments  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Malleson,  M.A. 

"  That  they  are  couched  in  the  most  vigorous  and  incisive  sentences  which  the  English  langua^ 
is  capable  of,  that  they  hit  boldly  and  unsparingly  whatever  the  writer  deems  worthy  of  being  hit. 
that  they  contain  rich  germs  of  truth  partially  olMcured  in  Utopian  haze,  and  that  their  fimaDd 
true  meaning  is  verv  far  from  being  on  the  surface,  is  ^ust  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  arc 
written  by  Mr.  Ruskin.    And  seeing  that  at  the  very  begnuiing  he  challenges  the  clergy  to  define 
their  own  existence  and  their  own  business,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find,  nuther  on,  uiat  some  of 
the  cloth  make,  to  their  own  satisfaction  at  any  rate,  short  work  of  Mr.  Ruskin.     The  editor  i< 
really  the  only  one  who  seems  thoroughly  to  enter  into  sympathy  with  the  writer's  thoughts  and 
meaning,  and  he  very  neatly  but  summarily  disposes  of  those  or  the  cloth  who  seek  to  treat  Mr 
Ruskin  s  observations  with  a  haughty  quotation  of  the  old  adage,  '  AV  stttor  uiirm  crepidawi: 
Nothing  in  this  unique  volume- exc<»t.  of  course,  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  portkms  of  it,  which,  however 
are  for  the  most  part  not  new  to  us— has  given  us  greater  satisfaction  than  the  '  Euays  and  Gwvl 
ments   which  Mr.  Malleson  contributes  to  it.    They  exhibit  a  breadth  and  vigour  of  thought  a 
luadity  of  expression,  and  a  courtesy  and  charity  not  always,  we  regret  to  say,  to  be  found 'in 
religious  controyeray.    And,  further,   whUe  Mr.   Malleson  entertains  a  respect  amounting  to 
veneration  for  his  fnend,  he  never  allows  hero-worship  to  eclipse  his  own  judgment.    So  admirably 
does  he  conduct  the  whole  aflfisir  that  one  can  readUy  understand  the  reaprocation  of  respect  and 
alfecuon  which  the  correspondence  in  iu  progress  draws  ixx^^ti:* —Glasgow  Herald,  Jem,  13,  1881 
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